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PREFACE. 


Most  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Edwards  included  in  these  volumes, 
have  before  been  published  separately ;  and  some  of  them,  several 
times.  But  all  of  them  have  long  since  been  out  of  print,  so  that 
a  copy  could  rarely  be  found.  At  the  suggestion  and  earnest 
request  of  many  of  the  ablest  living  theologians  of  our  country, 
an  attempt  has  now  been  made  to  collect  in  a  uniform  edition  all 
the  most  valuable  of  his  writings  heretofore  published,  with  the 
addition  of  quite  a  number  that  are  now  for  the  first  time  edited 
from  his  manuscripts.  The  works  which  Dr.  Edwards  himself 
published  in  his  life  time,  have  long  since  placed  him  in  the  high* 
est  rank  of  profound  reasoners  and  able  theologians ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  those  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public,  will 
not  diminish,  but  rather  add  to  his  reputation. 

It  may  be  noticed  by  some  that  the  volumes  are  not  punctua* 
led  with  entire  uniformity.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  in 
reprinting  from  those  already  published,  the  punctuation  of  the 
former  editions  was  mainly  followed ;  so  that  the  work,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  not  as  uniform  as  though  it  were  now  published  entire  for 
the  first  time.  It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  editor  resid- 
ing at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  publication,  has  not  been  able 
to  superintend  the  press.  This  department  of  the  work,  however, 
has  been  faithfully  attended  to  by  the  publishers,  so  that  the  re- 
ferences, etc.  are  probably  given  as  accurately  as  they  could  have 
been  under  the  eye  of  any  editor  whatever. 

For  the  memoir  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  materials  were  not 
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more  abundant.  For  those  made  use  of,  in  addition  to  private 
papers  and  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the  notes,  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  Dwight's  life  of  the  elder  President  Edwards,  to 
the  American  Quarterly  Register  for  May  1836,  and  to  several 
friends  and  correspondents  who  have  furnished  many  facts  and 
incidents  hitherto  unpublished.  The  statements,  and  even  the 
language  of  these,  have  been  used  whenever  they  were  to  the 
purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  entire  work  may  not  be  un- 
worthy of  the  memory  and  reputation  of  the  author  ;  and  that  it 
may  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  theological  literature  of  our 
country. 

Bochester,  JST.  Y. 
Feb.  1842. 
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MEMOIR 


It  is  a  thought  of  the  profound  and  striking  Pascal,*  "  that 
there  arc  three  very  different  orbits  in  which  great  men  move 
and  shine."  There  are  those  who  as  heroes  aim  successfully  at 
military  renown.  The  world  is  filled  with  the  story  of  their  ex- 
ploits ;  they  are  hailed  by  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude,  honor- 
ed when  living,  and  eulogized  and  remembered  when  dead. 
Their  fame,  however,  is,  in  reality,  of  the  lowest  grade ;  for  it  is 
written  in  the  sufferings  and  blood  of  their  fellow  men.  Their 
memory  shall  last,  comparatively,  but  a  little  while ;  or  if  they 
are  remembered,  it  will  be,  in  proportion  as  just  views  prevail, 
with  disapprobation,  and  possibly  with  execration — like  the  in- 
cendiary of  Diana's  temple,  "  whose  name  has  been  transferred 
from  oblivion  to  infamy."  They  have  woven  their  garlands  from 
human  sufferings,  and  it  may  be  that  every  leaf  is  to  scorch  and 
burn  their  names,  and  their  memories,  as  with  living  fire ! 

A  second  class  is  higher  in  the  scale.  It  consists  of  those  who 
by  splendor  of  imagination,  or  vigor  of  intellect,  attain  to  a  more 
quiet  and  a  purer  fame  ; — a  fame,  indeed,  which  is  appreciated 
by  comparatively  few,  and  yet  which  shall  never  die.  But  a 
third,  and  a  far  higher  class  than  either  of  the  former,  includes 
those,  whose  lofty  intellects  have  been  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  their  great  Author  ; — who  have  employed  their  talents  in  the 
elucidation  and  defence  of  divine  truth,  in  opposing  error,  in 
blessing  their  fellow-men,  and  in  honoring  God.  Their  names 
and  memories  will  ever  glow  with  the  richest  and  noblest  lustre. 
Instead  of  being  dimmed,  they  shall  grow  brighter  and  brighter 
with  the  lapse  of  ages,  down  to  the  end  of  time  ;  till  at  last  they 

*  As  quoted  in  the  life  of  Henry  Martyn. 
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shall  ^^  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever !"  Of  the  last  of  these  classes,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  the  younger  Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  two  families  from  which  he  was  immediately  descended, 
are  those  of  Edwards  and  Pierrepont.  The  family  of  Edwards 
is  of  Welsh  origin.  The  Rev.  Richard  Edwards,  the  earliest 
known  ancestor,  was  a  clergyman  in  London,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  came,  according  to  family  tradition,  from 
Wales  to  the  metropolis,  and  was  of  the  established  church  ;  but 
of  what  individual  church  in  London  he  was  the  minister,  is  not 
now  known.  His  wife  was  Mrs.  Anne  Edwards,  who,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  married  Mr.  James  Coles,  and  with  him 
and  her  son  William  Edwards,  then  young  and  unmarried,  came 
to  Hartford,  Conn,  about  the  year  1640,  where  they  all  lived  and 
died.  William  Edwards,  the  great-great-grandfather,  resided  in 
Hartford,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  merchant.  His  wife 
whose  christian  name  was  Agnes,  came  with  her  parents  from 
England,  (where  her  connections  were  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility*), to  America,  and  was  married  to  him  about  1645.  So 
far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  their  only  son  was  Richard  Ed- 
wards, the  great-grandfather,  who  was  born  in  Hartford  in  1647, 
and  resided  in  that  town  during  his  life.  He  also  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
influence.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  communicant  in  the 
Congregational  church,  and  adorned  his  profession  by  a  long  life 
of  the  most  exemplary  piety,  and  unusual  devotedness  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion.  He  married  Elizabeth  Tuthill,  the  daughter 
of  a  merchant  of  New  Haven,  who  was  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  colony  attempted  on  Delaware  Bay.  By  this  connection 
he  had  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  Timo- 
thy Edwards,  who  was  born  at  Hartford  in  1669 ;  graduated 
with  distinguished  honors  at  Harvard  College  in  1691 ;  and  was, 
for  more  than  sixty-three  years,  the  able  and  successful  minister 
of  the  church  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.  His  wife  was  Esther  Stod- 
dard, the  second  child  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  a  lady  of  an  unusually  strong  and  well  cultivated 

*  One  of  her  brothers  was  mayor  of  Exeter,  and  another  of  Barnstable. 
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mind,  and  of  high  accomplishments  and  piety.  Their  fifth  child 
and  only  son,  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  long  the  minis- 
ter of  Northampton,  and  afterward  President  of  the  College  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  was  born  at  East  Windsor  in  1703 ; 
and  his  life  and  character  are  so  well  known,  as  to  require,  here, 
no  further  notice. 

The  family  of  Pierrepont  is  of  English  descent.  John  Pierre- 
pont,  Esq.,  the  maternal  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  a  younger  branch  of  a  most  distinguished  family 
in  England  ;*  and  coming  from  that  country  settled  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.  His  son,  the  Rev.  James  Pierrepont,  was  an  eminently 
pious  and  useful  Congregational  minister  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hooker  of  Farm- 
ington,  who  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  familiarly 
denominated  "  the  father  of  the  Connecticut  churches,"  and  "  who 
was  well  known  in  the  churches  of  England  for  his  distinguished 
talents  and  ardent  piety."  Mr.  Pierrepont  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  and  trustees  of  Yale  College,  and  for  some  time  its 
acting  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  well  known  **  Saybrook  Platform,"  adopted  by 
the  Connecticut  churches  in  1708. 

His  daughter.  Miss  Sarah  Pierrepont,  the  wife  of  the  elder  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  and  mother  of  the  younger,  was  born  in  1710, 
and  was  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  She  was  a  lady  of  un- 
common personal  beauty :  her  portrait  by  an  eminent  English 
artist,  while  it  presents  a  form  and  features  not  often  rivalled,  ex- 
hibits that  peculiar  loveliness  of  expression  which  is  the  combin- 
ed result  of  intelligence,  cheerfulness  and  benevolence.  The  na- 
tive powers  of  her  mind  were  of  a  superior  order,  and  her  edu- 
cation, for  which  she  enjoyed  every  advantage,  was  at  the  same 
time  thorough  and  polished.  In  her  manners  she  was  gentle  and 
courteous,  in  her  deportment  amiable,  and  in  all  her  conversation 
and  conduct  most  kind  and  attractive.  Slie  was  also  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  early  piety  ;  having  exhibited,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  life  and  power  of  religion  when  only  five  years  old.  And 
what  is  far  more,  the  fond  hopes  that  were  thus  excited,  she  ful- 


*  The  Earls  of  Kingston. 
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ly  confirmed  by  the  uniform  and  increasing  excellence  of  her 
character  as  she  grew  up  to  youth  and  maturer  years.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  devotedness  of  her  piety,  and  so  warm  and  anima- 
ted her  religious  feelings  in  every  period  of  her  life,  that  they 
might  perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  enthusiastic,  had  they  not 
been  ever  controlled  by  her  true  delicacy  and  sound  discretion. 
By  one  who  knew  her  well,  she  is  described,  before  her  marriage, 
as  having  '^  a  strange  sweetness  in  her  mind,  and  a  singular  pu- 
rity in  her  affections ;  as  most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her 
conduct ;  as  of  a  wonderful  sweetness,  and  calmness,  and  uni- 
versal benevolence."  And  in  after  life,  as  a  christian  and  a  chris- 
tian mother,  she  is  represented  as  being  as  near  a  perfect  model 
as  is  often  seen  on  earth. 

As  a  christian,  "  she  was,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  eminent  for 
her  piety  and  for  experimental  religion.  Religious  conversation 
was  her  delight ;  and  as  far  as  propriety  permitted,  she  promoted 
it  in  all  companies.  Her  manner  of  conducting  it,  showed,  at 
once,  her  clear  comprehension  of  spiritual  and  divine  things,  and 
the  deep  impression  they  had  made  upon  her  mind."  "  It  was 
not  merely  conversation  aboiU  religion,  but  religion  itself,  abound- 
ing in  the  heart,  and  flowing  forth  spontaneously  in  the  daily  con- 
versation and  life."  The  most  intelligent  and  devoted  christians 
were  her  chosen  friends  and  associates.  She  was  sacredly  faith- 
ful to  secret  prayer  and  all  the  more  private  and  spiritual  duties 
of  religion  ;  ever  attended  and  most  highly  prized  the  social  and 
public  worship  of  God ;  and  in  all  circumstances  sought  and 
found  her  highest  happiness  in  the  great  truths  and  duties  of 
Christianity,  making  her  religion  the  great  aim  and  business  of  life. 
As  a  christian  mother,  from  their  earliest  years,  she  endeavored  to 
train  up  her  children  for  God.  She  regularly  and  earnestly  pray- 
ed with  them  and  for  them,  and  faithfully  instructed  them  in  the 
great  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Bible,  and  by  example  and  pre- 
cept made  it  her  chief  object  to  prepare  them  for  excellence  and 
usefulness  on  earth,  and  endless  happiness  in  heaven. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  the  second  son  and  ninth  child  of  these 
parents,  was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  May,  1745.     Of  his  childhood,  but  little  is  now  known,  ex- 
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cept  that  he  very  early  gave  evidence  of  more  than  ordinary  pow- 
ers of  mind,  of  great  decision  and  perseverance  of  character,  and 
of  a  deliberate  yet  earnest  desire  of  knowledge  and  improvement 
His  ambition  of  excelling  was,  however,  held  for  a  season  in 
check  by  an  inflammatory  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  preven- 
ted his  learning  to  read  until  a  much  later  period  than  is  common 
in  New  England.  He  was  also  subjected  to  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  the  unhappy  difficulty  between  his  father  and  the 
church  and  society  in  Northampton,  which  terminated  in  the  dis- 
mission of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  his  removal  with  his  family  to  Stock- 
bridge.  This  was  in  1751,  when  this  son  was  but  six  years  old ; 
and  it  was,  with  its  attendant  circumstances,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est impediment  to  his  early  education. 

Tlie  circumstances  of  his  situation  at  Stockbridge  are  thus  sta- 
ted by  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  observations  on  the  language 
of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians,  published  in  1788.  "  When  I 
was  but  six  years  of  age,  my  father  removed  with  his  family  to 
Stockbridge,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  Indians  almost 
solely  ;  as  there  were  in  the  town  but  twelve  families  of  whites 
or  Anglo-Americans,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  families 
of  Indians.  The  Indians  being  the  nearest  neighbors,  I  con- 
stantly associated  with  them  ;  their  boys  were  my  daily  school- 
mates and  play-fellows.  Out  of  my  father's  house,  I  seldom  heard 
any  language  spoken  beside  the  Indian.  By  these  means  I  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  a  great  facility  in 
speaking  it.  It  became  more  familiar  to  me  than  my  mother 
tongue.  I  knew  the  names  of  some  things  in  Indian  that  I  did 
not  know  in  English.  Even  all  my  thoughts  ran  in  Indian  ;* 
and  though  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language  is  extremely 
difficult  to  all  but  themselves,  they  acknowledged  that  I  had  ac- 
quired it  perfectly,  which,  as  they  said,  never  had  been  done  be- 
fore by  any  Anglo-American.  On  account  of  my  skill  in  their 
language  in  general,  I  received  from  them  many  compliments  ap- 
plauding my  superior  wisdom.  This  skill  in  their  language,  I 
l»ave  in  a  good  measure  retained  to  this  day." 

•  Both  at  tliig*  time,  and  in  after  life,  he  was  so  familiar  willi  the  Indian 
language  thai  he  often  dreamed  in  it 
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When  he  was  in  his  tenth  year,  his  father  who  had  early  con- 
eecraled  him  to  God*s  service^  and  who  was  doubtless  encour- 
aged to  the  step  by  his  rapid  progress  in  the  language  just  men- 
tioned, sent  him  among  the  Six  NationSj  that  he  might  also  learn 
their  language,  and  thus  become  qualified  to  become  a  mission- 
ary atnong  them.     He  went,  with  the  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  to 
Oughquauga  on  the  Susquehannah  river,  to  acquire  the  language 
of  the  Oneida  tribe*     Though  the  point  to  be  reached  was  more 
tiian  a  hundred  miles  from  any  English  settlementj  and  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  directly  through  a  howling  wilderness,  yet 
his  courage,  though  he  was  still  but  a  child,  shrnnk  not  from  the 
undertaking,  nor  at  the  prospect  of  exchanging  the  comforts  of  a 
parent's  house  for  the  abodes  of  the  savage.     Mr.  Hawley,  and 
his  young  charge,  set  out  on  their  journey  in  April,  1715.     On 
their  w*ay  they  passed  through  Canajoharie,  w^iere  they  visited 
the  castle  of  Hendiick,  the  famous  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  and 
thence  proceeded  through  the  wilderness  to  the  place  of  their 
destination*     Here  his  pupil  remained  until  August,  w^hen  he  re- 
turned to  Stockbridge  j  and  at  the  kst  place  he  continued  until 
the    October   folio wingj  when  he  again    went  to  Oughquauga. 
While  with  the  Oneidas  he  made  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  their 
language,  and  by  this  and  by  his  general  deportment,  so  gained 
upon  their  affections  as  to  become  a  great  favorite  with  them. 
On  account  of  the  war  with  France,  then  in  progress,  he  remain- 
ed with  this  tribe,  in  all  only  about  six  months.     It  was  during 
his  last  visit  to  them,  and  when  the  men  of  the  tribe  were  out 
upon  their  fall  hunting  expedition,  tliat  the  Tiogas,  instigated  by 
the  French,  often  approached  their  settlement,  (as  the  Oneidas 
were  friendly  to  the  Enghsh)  and  alarmed  them  with  the  pros* 
pect  of  an  attack.     These  alarms,  frequently  rousing  them  at  the 
dead  of  nighty  finally  rendered  it  unsafe   for  their  missionary 
longer  to  remain  among  them*     The  warriors  were  called  in  from 
hunting  for  the  work  of  defence  ;  and  as  Mr,  Hawley  had  deci- 
ded on  leaving  them,  some  of  them  took  his  young  pupil  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  for  miles  through  tl»c  woods  to 
a  place  of  safety,     Mr.  Hawley  and  lie  were  now  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Massachusetts  in  the  depths  of  winter ;  and  on  their  way 
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they  Kad  several  times  to  sleep  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air, 
and  to  endure  many  other  privations  well  calculated  to  try  the 
fortitude  of  both.  At  last,  however,  they  reached  Stockbridge  in 
safety,  in  January,  1756 ;  and  here,  for  the  next  two  years,  young 
Edwards  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  father's  family,  and  the  in- 
structions and  example  of  both  his  excellent  parents. 

But  these  privileges  were  not  long  to  be  continued.  His 
father's  removal  to  Princeton  in  January,  1758,  to  assume  the 
Presidency  of  the  college  at  that  place,  and  his  sudden  death  in 
the  March  following,  cut  off  at  once  the  earthly  dependence  of 
the  family,  and  clouded  the  prospects  of  this  son  then  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  mother  also,  who  was  far  better 
calculated  than  most  women  to  superintend  the  education  of  her 
children,  was  removed  by  death  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
At  this  time  his  education  was  scarcely  begun,  and  the  small 
property  left  as  his  inheritance,  was  inadequate  to  afford  him  the 
full  benefits  of  such  a  liberal  education  as  he  had  fondly  hoped  to 
obtain.  Still,  with  his  accustomed  firmness,  he  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  proposed  plans  ;  and  accordingly,  in  February, 
1760,  aided  somewhat  by  family  friends,  he  entered  the  grammar 
school  at  Princeton,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language.  So  rapid  was  his  progress  in  his  studies,  that  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  following  year  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
college  in  the  same  place,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1765,  with  the  usual  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  the  summer  of  1763,  and  while  he  was  at  college,  there  was 
a  season  of  general  awakening  and  attention  to  religion  in  Prince- 
ton. At  this  time  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
bis  lost  condition  as  a  sinner,  and  his  need  of  salvation  through  a 
crucified  Redeemer ;  and  finally  obtained  a  hope  of  his  recon- 
ciliation to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  during  the  presi- 
dency, and  under  the  impressive  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fin- 
ley.  At  this  time  he  commenced,  and  for  a  few  years  contin- 
ued, a  diary  of  his  spiritual  state,  which  shows  his  constant  watch- 
fulness against  every  sin,  and  his  earnest  desire  and  care  to  be 
holy,  and  ever  to  be  advancing  in  the  divine  life.  In  September 
of  this  year,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ — 


that  faith  which  was  manirested  in  all  his  subsequent  life,  which 
was  his  support  under  every  trials  and  the  anchor  of  his  soul  in  the 
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hour  of  death.  The  following  dedication  of  himself  and  his  all 
to  God,  with  its  solcnin  covenant  and  prayer,  was  written  the 
day  before  his  public  union  witli  the  church  of  Christ,  It  sliows 
his  deep  senee  of  the  nature  and  solemnity  of  that  interesting  and 
most  momentous  transaction. 

Nassau  Ilali^  Sept.  17,  1763. 

"I  Jonathan  Edwards,  student  of  the  college  in  New  Jersey, 
on  this  seventeenth  day  of  Seplemberj  1763,  it  being  the  day  be- 
fore the  first  time  I  propose  to  draw  near  to  the  Lord's  table,  af- 
ter mncii  thought  and  due  consideration,  as  well  as  prayer  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  his  assistance,  have  resolved  in  the  grace  of  God 
to  enter  into  an  express  act  of  self-dedication  to  the  service  of 
God;  as  being  a  thing  highly  reasonable  in  its  own  nature,  and 
that  might  be  of  eminent  service  to  keep  me  steady  in  my  chris- 
tian course,  to  rouse  me  out  of  sloth  and  indolence,  and  uphold 
me  in  the  day  of  lemplation. 

Eternal  and  ever  blessed  God  1  I  desire,  witfi  the  deepest  hu- 
miliation and  abasement  of  soul,  to  come  in  ifjc  name  and  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  present  myself  before  thee,  sensible 
of  my  infinite  un worthiness  to  appear  before  thee  on  such  en  oc- 
casion  as  this,  to  enter  into  covenant  with  thee.  But  notwith- 
standing my  sins  liave  made  such  a  separation  between  thee  and 
my  soul,  I  beseech  thee'  through  Christ  thy  Son,  to  vouchsafe 
thy  presence  with  me,  and  thine  acceptance  of  the  best  sacrifice 
wliich  I  can  make, 

I  do,  O  Lordj  in  hopes  of  thine  assisting  grace,  solemnly  make 
an  entire  and  perpetual  surrender  of  all  that  I  am  and  have  unto 
thee,  being  determined,  in  thy  strength,  to  renounce  all  former 
lords  who  have  had  dominion  over  me,  every  lust  of  the  eycj  of 
the  flesh,  of  the  mind,  and  to  live  entirely  devoted  to  thee  and 
thy  service.  To  thee  do  !  consecrate  the  powers  of  my  mind, 
with  wfiatever  improvements  thon  hast  already,  or  shall  be  pleased 
hereafter  to  grant  me  in  the  literary  way  ;  purposing,  if  it  be  thy 
good  pleasure^  to  pursue  my  studies  assiduously,  that  I  may  be 
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better  prepared  to  act  in  any  sphere  of  life  in  which  thou  shalt 
place  me.  I  do  also  solemnly  dedicate  all  my  possessions,  my 
time,  my  talents,  my  influence  over  others,  to  be  all  used  for  thy 
glory.  To  thy  direction  I  resign  myself,  and  all  that  I  have, 
trusting  all  future  contingencies  in  thine  hands ;  and  may  thy  will 
in  all  things  and  not  mine  be  done.  Use  me,  O  Lord,  as  an  in- 
strument of  thy  service !  I  beseech  thee,  number  me  among  thy 
people  !  May  I  be  clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  thy  Son  ! 
Ever  impart  to  me,  through  him,  all  needful  supplies  of  thy  puri- 
fying and  cheering  spirit !  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou 
would'st  enable  me  to  live  according  to  this  my  vow,  constantly 
avoiding  all  sin ;  and  when  I  shall  come  to  die,  in  that  solemn 
and  awful  hour,  may  I  remember  this  my  covenant,  and  do  thou, 
0  Lord,  remember  it  too,  and  give  my  departing  spirit  an  abun- 
dant admittance  into  the  realms  of  bliss !  And  if  when  I  am  laid 
in  the  dust,  any  surviving  friend  should  meet  with  this  memorial, 
may  it  be  a  means  of  good  to  him,  and  do  thou  admit  him  to  par- 
take of  the  blessings  of  thy  covenant  of  grace,  through  Jesus,  the 
great  Mediator,  to  whom  with  thee,  O  Father,  and  thine  Holy 
Spirit,  be  everlasting  praises  ascribed  by  saints  and  angels ! — 
Amen.  Jonathan  Edwards." 

While  at  college,  Mr.  Edwards  was  unusually  diligent  in  his 
studies,  and  at  all  times  moral  and  correct  in  his  conduct ;  and 
after  his  public  profession  of  religion,  exemplarily  consistent  as  a 
christian.  In  the  exact  sciences,  he  was  already  accurately  and 
extensively  learned  ;  and  in  classical  studies  he  here  took  the 
stand  and  laid  the  foundation  which  afterward  gave  him  the  de- 
served reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age. 
But  he  early  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy  and  theolc^y.  These  were  his  favorite  pursuits,  to 
which  he  attended  both  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  also  by  incli- 
nation. Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  entered  on  the  study  of 
divinity  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  the  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  his  father;  and  in  October,  1766,  he  was  examined 
and  licensed,  by  the  Congregational  Association  of  Litchfield 
county,  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.     After  preaching  for  a  sea- 
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son  as  a  candidate  for  ih'^  mmistryj  though  in  what  towns  U  not 
now  known,  he  was  in  1767;  appointed  lo  the  office  of  tutor  in 
the  college  of  which  he  was  a  graduate.  This  office  he  accept- 
ed, and  continued  in  the  dischariTe  of  its  dulies  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  A  few  months  after  his  election  to  it,  he  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Languaj^es  and  Logic  in  the  same  institution, 
but  ioT  some  reason  saw  fit  to  decline  the  appointment.  One* 
who  knew  fiim  well,  wrilini^  in  reference  to  this  period  of  his  life, 
saySj  f'  The  name  of  Jonathan  Edwards  was  associated  with  great 
literary  and  religious  attainments  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
in  his  day  had  been  connected  with  the  college  in  New  Jersey, 
either  as  students  or  mana*^ers  of  its  intere«iig.  His  dihgence 
and  proficiency  while  a  pupil  in  the  institution,  and  his  industry 
and  fidelity  when  called  to  lake  a  part  in  its  instructions  and  gov- 
ernment, secured  to  him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  contem- 
poraries," 

While  a  tutor  at  Princeton,  he  occasionally  preached  to  the 
society  of  White  Haven,  in  the  town  of  New  Haven,  Conn, — and 
subsequent ty,  after  supplying  their  pulpit  for  a  season,  he  was  in- 
vited to  settle  with  them  as  their  pastor.  This  invitation  he  ac^ 
ceptedj  and  was  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1769,  ordained  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  that  cliurch  and  society,  where  he  contin- 
ued til!  May  19ih,  1795.  Connected  with  this  event  an  incident 
is  related,  which  is  of  interest  as  illustrative  of  the  times  in  which 
It  occurred,  mu\  also  in  reference  to  the  pastor  elect.  The  day  of 
the  ordination  had  arrived  ;  tlie  hour  was  fixed  for  its  public  ser- 
vices ;  and  the  ordaining  Council  was  assembled  for  the  ejcami- 
nation  of  tfie  candidate,  which  was  ordinarily  but  a  brief  and 
a  somewliat  formal  work.  But  as  the  examination  of  Mr*  Ed- 
wards went  on,  they  were  so  much  interested  and  profited  by  it, 
that  they  felt  it  alike  their  duty  and  privilege  to  continue  the 
questions  long  after  the  time  appointed  for  divine  service  at  the 
church,  so  that,  in  consequence,  they  deferred  the  ordination  ser- 
vices several  hotirs,  merely  far  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  ex- 


•  Rev.  Br.  Andrew  Yatea,  who  was  a  Profesisor  in  Uaion  College,  diir- 
JDg  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Edwards.  His  ktigimge  iti  this,  m  also  iu  other 
qtiotaltotts  ID  this  memoir^  h  somewhat  abridged. 
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unioation,  and  of  hearing  liis  answers  which  were  so  ready,  per- 
liiienl  and  instmetive-  The  incideiU  shows  the  respect  and  de- 
ference which  they  paid  to  the  man,  and  also  the  practical  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy  of  that  day  over  the  people j  in  thus  deferring 
divine  service  fronn  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  late  in  the 
tfternoon  or  evening- 

The  lime  and  circumstances  of  Mr.  Edwards'  settlement,  were 
in  several  respects  unfavorable-  The  age  was  in  very  many  tilings 
most  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of  religion.  The  ^^  religious  com- 
motion," as  President  Edwards  calls  it,  or  more  correctly  the  ex- 
tra va^nce  of  action  and  opinion  into  which  the  f^rcat  revival  of 
hit  day  degenerated  under  the  wildness  of  Davenport  and  others, 
was  followed  Ijy  a  lamentable  reaction  and  decline  of  vital  piety. 
It  wag  also  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  \vere  the  one  absorbing  theme.  The  long  continued  excite- 
ment, and  anxiety  and  alarm  filled  all  men's  thoughts  and  hearts, 
so  that  no  one  who  knows  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  methofls  in 
which  God  ordinarily  dispenses  his  grace,  could  expect  relitjion 
to  be  prost>erous.  The  society  over  which  he  was  settled,  had 
some  time  before  broken  ofl*,  in  not  the  most  pleasant  circum- 
stances, from  the  first  ecclesiastical  society  in  the  town.  In 
consequence  of  the  dismission  of  its  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bird,  it  was  already  in  a  divided  state  ;  and  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Edwards^  '^  instead  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contentions  previous^ 
ly  existing,  gave  rise  to  a  new  divi?*ion.  A  very  considerable  mi- 
nority protested  against  lus  ordination  ;  but  their  objections  were 
overruled  by  the  ordaining  conncih  it  being  hoped  that  ihc  great 
talents  of  the  pastor  would  unite  the  congregation.  The  opposi- 
tiofl,  however,  instead  of  diminishing,  increased ;  and  about  two 
rs  after  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Edwards,  another  church  was 
ed  by  secession  from  his."*  One  great  cause  of  this  opposi- 
tion and  secession  w^as  this;  that  many  in  the  sociejly  were  strong 
advocates  of  wliat  was  known  as  "  the  half- way  ^covenant,'*  while 
Dr,  Edwards  wa5  decidedly  and  strongly  opposed  to  it.     At  the 


^tion, 


•  Rev,  Leonajd  Bucoq  ;  to  whoa©  able  and  inter e»ling  "  Historical  Dis- 
«oiff«e«p"  I  em  iudebtcd  for  Beveml  tmts  as  to  this  period  of  Dr*  Edwztrd^a 
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time  of  his  settlement  as  their  pastor,  the  diurch,  at  his  suggestion 
voted  J  **  that  the  quaiificatioaa  for  baptism  ^  and  for  offering  chil- 
dren for  baptism  J  are  and  shall  be  with  this  church,  the  same  aa 
the  quaUficntions  for  full  communion/'  And  a  memorandum 
made  at  tlie  time  informs  us^  that  as  u  consequence  of  this  action 
of  the  church  J  *'  a  form  of  covenant  which  had  before  been  wont 
to  be  owned  by  persons  who  offi^red  their  children  for  baptism, 
and  which  contained  a  promise  of  certain  external  morality,  hut 
fell  far  short  of  the  covenant  of  graee^  was  laid  aside.  At  this  vote 
of  the  church,  and  at  tlie  preaching  of  their  pastor,  several  members 
of  the  church  liave  taken  such  dissatisfaction,  that  they  have  since 
absented  themselves  from  our  commuaion  and  worship,  and  have 
sent  in  the  request  that  they  be  dismissed  as  in  good  standing, 
and  be  recommended  to  the  churches  in  general.  The  church 
ccriifyijig  the  facts  as  they  arcj  declare  that  they  cannot  approve 
of  this  the  conduct  of  these  individuals,  nor  can  they  think  it 
regular  J  or  conducive  to  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  the  church- 
es ;  and  they  also  declare  that  they  Imve  nothing  else  to  allege 
against  the  aforesaid  members,  and  that  as  to  any  other  offence^ 
they  are,  so  far  as  known,  entirely  clear.  This  being  the  state  of 
things,  at  their  own  request,  and  with  thi^i  certificate  of  facts,  they 
are  dismissed  from  this  church."  It  was  the  body  thus  dismissed 
that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  seceding  church,  already  alluded 
to»  The  difficulties  from  this  source,  however,  soon  died  away, 
and  for  years  Mr.  Edwards  continued  his  labors  with  unwearied 
diligence  and  much  success. 

After  a  time,  however,  and  for  several  years  previous  to  his 
dismission,  an  uneasiness  had  arisen  in  the  society  from  another 
cause*  Several  members  of  the  cfmrcli,  of  considerable  influ- 
ence, had  adopted  certain  principles,  (by  themselves  deemed  lib- 
eral, but  now  understood  to  have  been  of  the  school  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley,) on  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  religion*  These 
views  were  widely  diflerent  from  those  of  Dr*  Edwards,  and  of 
the  church  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  and  widely  different  also 
from  what  liad  been  professed  by  the  very  persons  who  now  held 
them  in  their  original  covenant  with  the  church.  This  diversity 
of  opinion  was  undoubtedly  the  principal  cause  of  the  separation 
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between  him  and  his  people,  though  others  of  less  moment,  and 
arisiiig  from  this,  had  also  their  influence.     The  ostensible  rea- 
son, however,  assigned  by  the  society  was  that  they  were  unable 
to  support  their  minister.     He  was  accordingly  dismissed  by  an 
ecclesiastical  council,  at  the  mutual  request  both  of  the  society  and 
binoself.     AH  parties,  however,  the  church,  the  society  and  the 
council,  united  in  the  most  ample  testimonials  to  his  faithfulness 
and  his  abilities.     He  left  them,  after  a  settlement  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  earnestly  and  tenderly  "  commending"  them, 
in  his    farewell  discourse,  'Uo  God   and   to  the  word  of  his 
grace." 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  (1796,)  he  was  again  settled, 
in  Colcbrook,  Conn.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  to  a  very  af- 
fectionate and  united  people,  till  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency 
of  Union  College.  His  numerous  parochial  duties,  his  many  pub- 
lic calls  and  services,  and  his  close  application  to  study  at  New 
Haven,  had  much  impaired  his  health,  and  rendered  relaxation 
and  rest  indispensibly  necessary  to  him.  At  Colebrook  his  la- 
bors were  less  arduous,  and  his  residence  was  rendered  most 
pleasant  by  the  uninterrupted  harmony  and  affection  that  subsis- 
ted between  himself  and  the  people  ;  and  as  a  consequence  of 
both,  his  health  became  more  firmly  established  than  it  had  been 
for  years.  Here  his  time  was  devoted  as  usual  to  his  favorite 
studies,  to  a  somewhat  extensive  correspondence  which  he  had 
long  carried  on  with  learned  men  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope, and  to  his  ministerial  duties.  His  recreation  was  the  super- 
intendence of  a  small  farm.  Here  he  expected  and  intended  to 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  ;  but  an  unexpected  call  of 
Providence  broke  in  upon  his  plans,,  and  led  him  away  from  his 
pleasant  and  favorite  abode  to  new  scenes  of  duty  and  useful- 
ness. 

In  May,  1799,  he  was  elected  President  of  Union  College,  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  This  institution,  then  but  recently  founded, 
had  been  amply  endowed  with  funds  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State.  John  Blair  Smith,  D.  D.,  who  had  been  called  to  its  pres- 
idency, and  had  accepted  it  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  his  health, 
having  found  that  expectation  vain  was  now  about  to  return  to 
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the  people  of  his  former  charge  in  Philadelphia.  In  looking  for 
some  one  whom  he  might  recommend  to  the  Trustees  as  his  suc- 
cessor j  he  fixed  upon  I>r*  Edwards,  "  In  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, where  the  latter  was  settled,  says  Dr*  Yates,  **  his  extensive 
reading  and  investigations  of  truth,  his  critical  studies  and  com- 
prehensive mind,  gave  him  a  prominent  standing  among  the 
first  divines  in  the  science  of  theology*  Such  eminence  could 
not  well  escape  the  notice  of  President  Smith,  who  was  about  to 
resign  his  office,  and  also  was  looking  for  a  gentleman  whom  he 
could  recommend  as  a  successor.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Theodorick  Ro- 
meyn  alsOj  who  had  been  a  eluss-mate  of  Dr.  Edwards  at  Prince- 
ton,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  him  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  di- 
vincj  readily  and  warmly  advocated  his  call  according  to  the  re- 
commendation of  Dr»  Smith  ; — and  the  call  was  made  with  great 
unanimity  and  high  expectations."  WJien  the  appointment  was 
made  known  to  Dr.  Edwards,  it  was  received  with  not  a  little  per- 
plexity and  doubt  as  to  the  course  of  his  duty  ;  and  the  proprie- 
ty of  accepting  it  and  of  leaving  his  people  was  referred  to  an  ec* 
clesiastical  council.  By  them,  after  much  and  prayerful  deUbcr- 
ation,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge,  though  with  the 
deep  regrets  of  his  warmly  attached  people. 

His  acceptance  of  the  presidency  and  his  arrival  m  Schenec- 
tady in  Julyj  1799,  were  celebrated  by  both  the  students  and  cit- 
izens with  unusual  expressions  of  joy.  He  entered  upon  his  new 
office  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  responsibility,  with  clear  aud  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  duties,  and  vvilh 
earnest  desires  to  be  faithful  to  both.  His  inaugural  address  on 
the  *'  Necessity  and  Advantages  of  Education,"  is  full  of  sound 
and  admirable  thoughts,  far  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  they 
were  delivered.  Its  views  of  **  classical  studies,"  of  the  "  propor- 
tion of  intellectual  character,"  and  of  *'  the  bearings  of  collegiate 
on  popular  education,"  are  most  excellent  and  just.  Acting  on 
the  principle  of  tJiis  address  that  "  Education  is  an  arduous  work/' 
he  gave  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the  instruction  of 
the  students,  and  to  all  that  concerned  the  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare of  this  infant  seminary  of  learning,  occasionolly  preaching 
in  destitute  places^  and  as  his  services  might  be  requested. 
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His  presidency,  however,  was  short.  In  July,  1801,  after  much 
fatigue  from  preaching  and  his  other  labors,  he  was  seized  with 
an  intermitting  fever  then  prevalent  in  the  place.  At  first  there 
seemed  to  be  no  danger  in  the  attack  ;  but  about  eight  days  be- 
fore his  death,  nervous  symptoms  appeared,  which  soon  deprived 
him  of  speech,  at  intervals  of  reason,  and  finally  of  life,  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  1801.  The  effects  of  his  disease  were  such 
as  prevented  him  from  expressing  his  feelings  in  the  near  prospect 
of  eternity  ;  but  in  its  early  stages,  and  from  the  moment  it  as- 
sumed a  dangerous  aspect,  he  was  full  of  com{)osure  and  peace, 
and  expressed  his  entire  and  most  cheerful  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God.  "  From  the  little  that  dropped  occasionally  from  his 
lips,  it  was  easy  to  collect  the  leading  subject  of  his  thoughts,  the 
great  burden  of  his  soul,  eternity — the  blood  of  Christ — submis- 
sion to  the  will  qf  God.  Said  he,  but  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  *•'  From  my  uneasy  feelings  in  this  burning  fever  during 
the  last  night,  my  mind  has  been  led  to  reflect  on  the  miseries  of 
those  wretched  souls  who  are  doomed  forever  to  devouring  fire, 
and  everlasting  burnings : — if  I  feci  so  restless  under  this  malady 
of  body,  what  must  be  their  sufferings  !"  On  its  being  intima- 
ted that  he  doubtless  enjoyed  the  supports  of  that  religion  which 
he  had  loved,  and  which  he  had  long  professed  ;  "  yes,"  rejoined 
he,  "  the  blood  of  Christ  is  my  only  ground  of  hope."  At  an- 
other time,  with  resignation  depicted  on  his  countenance,  and 
with  a  voice  almost  lost  in  death,  he  said,  ^^  It  becomes  us  cheer- 
fully to  submit  to  the  will  of  God.  He  is  wise  and  gracious. 
He  orders  everything  for  the  best."* 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  and  good  man.  Ilis  peace 
was  made  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  when  called  home 
by  his  heavenly  Father,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  cheerfully  to 
obey  the  summons.  He  had  made  it  the  great  business  of  life  to 
prepare  for  the  future  world ;  and  now,  as  the  King  of  Terrors 
comes,  he  falls  asleep  in  Jesus,  to  awake  to  the  full  and  uncloud- 
ed and  glorious  vision  of  God.  "  lie  died,"  says  Dr.  Yates,  *^  in 
the  enjoyment  of  hi^Ii  esteem  and  great  respect  from  the  people 
generally,  not  only  in  Schenectady,  and  the  adjoining  towns,  but 

*  See,  in  the  Appcodix,  the  diBcourse  preached  at  his  funeral. 
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in  all  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance.  He  had  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  learned  men,  and  the  warmest  friendship  of  those 
who  were  admitted  to  the  greater  intimacies  of  friends  and  coun- 
sellors. His  loss  was  severely  felt  in  the  city  of  Schenectady, 
and  spread  a  gloom  over  the  institution  which  had  been  under  his 
care.  Although  the  period  of  his  labors  was  short,  affording  hard- 
ly an  opportunity  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  still  less  for 
the  development  of  his  qualifications  for  tlie  calling  he  had  con- 
sented to  undertake ;  yet  enough  appeared  of  his  intellectual 
and  religious  character,  and  of  his  ability  to  teach  and  to  preside 
over  the  interests  of  the  college,  to  gratify  the  trustees  with  rea- 
sonable evidence  of  their  happy  selection,  and  to  promise  his  pu- 
pils the  most  valuable  opportunities  for  solid  and  extensive  men- 
tal improvement."  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian church-yard  at  Schenectady.  His  funeral,  according  to 
his  own  desire,  was  conducted  with  as  little  parade  and  expense 
as  was  decent,  and  the  expenditure  which  would  have  been  re- 
quired by  custom  and  fashion  on  the  occasion,  was  by  his  direction 
given  to  the  poor. 

The  year  after  Dr.  Edwards  was  settled  at  New  Haven,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Porter,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Eleazar,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Porter  of  Hadley,  Mass.  She  was  a  lady  every  way 
worthy  of  his  highest  confidence  and  friendship,  and  of  his  warm- 
est affection.  By  her  he  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  sur- 
vived him,  and  two  of  whom  are  still  living.  Mrs.  Edwards  was 
drowned  in  June,  1782.  She  was  out  with  her  husband  in  a 
chaise,  several  miles  from  home,  when  he  left  her  to  give  direc- 
tions to  some  laborers  in  his  employ  at  a  little  distance  ;  she  rid- 
ing forward  alone,  and  intending  on  her  return  to  call  for  him. 
But  on  coming  back  she  allowed  the  horse  to  drink  at  a  water- 
ing place  by  the  road  side,  on  the  margin  of  a  small  river ;  and 
he  pressing  forward  into  the  deep  water,  drew  the  chaise  sud- 
denly down  a  steep  precipice.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  thrown  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  remained  under  water  more  than  an  hour  be- 
fore she  was  discovered.  Every  effort  was  made  to  resuscitate 
her,  but  without  success.  She  was  universally  beloved  in  life, 
and  lamented  in  death  by  all  her  acquaintance.     The  second 
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wife  of  Dr.  Edwards,  was  Miss  Mercy  Sabin,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Hezekiah  and  Mrs.  Mercy  Sabin  of  New  Haven.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  her  Dec.  18,  1783,  and  she  survived  him  quite  a  number 
of  years. 

In  person  Dr.  Edwards  was  slender,  erect,  and  somewhat  above 
the  ordinary  stature.  His  complexion  was  rather  dark  ;  his  fea- 
tures bold  and  prominent ;  his  hair  raven  black ;  his  eye  keen, 
piercing  and  intelligent  to  a  remarkable  degree  ;*  his  expression 
usually  thoughtful  and  serious  ;  and  his  countenance  and  entire 
appearance,  such  as  at  once  to  command  the  highest  respect  of 
every  one  in  his  presence. 

By  nature  he  had  a  firm  constitution,  but  habitual  and  close 
application  to  study  made  his  bodily  frame  less  robust  as  his  mind 
by  constant  discipline  and  exertion  became  more  and  more  vig- 
orous. He  was  temperate  in  his  diet,  regular  and  systematic  in 
all  his  habits,  and  his  appetites  and  passions  which  were  natural- 
ly very  strong,  were  kept  in  perfect  subjection.  Though  keenly 
sensitive  to  injury,  he  never  allowed  himself  in  resentment,  and 
was  ever  ready  freely  to  forgive.  He  was  extremely  exact  in  all 
his  business  transactions ;  in  his  dealings  with  mankind,  discreet ; 
punctual  in  the  performance  of  his  promises ;  prudent  and  eco- 
nomical ;  in  prosperity  but  little  elated,  and  in  adversity  not  much 
cast  down ;  deliberate  in  devising  plans  of  conduct,  prompt  to 
enter  upon  their  execution,  and  resolute  and  unwearied  in  sur- 
mounting all  obstacles  to  their  completion. 

As  a  child  he  was  singularly  aficctionate  and  dutiful  and  con- 
scientious ;  and  the  same  spirit  was  discernible  in  all  his  subse- 
quent life.  Brought  up  amid  the  high  intelligence,  refinement 
and  piety  of  his  father's  house,  he  was  surrounded  with  unusual 
advantages  in  these  and  in  all  respects,  and  he  seems  to  have  en- 
deavored faithfully  to  improve  them.  From  his  youth  he  was  re- 
markably intelligent,  and  fond  of  acquiring  knowledge.  His  con- 
versational powers  were  great ;  and  though  from  long  cherished 


•  One  individual  who  remembers  him,  eays  of  his  eye,  **  that  it  seemed 
as  if  it  would  look  him  through  and  through — as  if  it  could  absolutely  read 
iia  thoughtti  f  and  another, ""  tliat  afler  he  first  saw  it,  its  calm  and  intensely 
penetrating  look  haunted  him  for  weeks." 
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habits  of  close  study  and  deep  thought  he  sometimes  appeared 
unsocial  and  reserved,  yet  when  he  was  animated  by  the  subject 
or  chose  to  exert  himself,  he  was  to  all  classes  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  companion.  <'  In  conversational  debate,"  said  one* 
who  knew  him  well,  "  he  was,  decidedly  and  without  exception, 
the  most  able  and  overpowering  of  any  man  I  have  ever  met." 
And  one  reason  of  his  ability  and  success  in  this  respect  was, 
that  he  uniformly  made  his  opponent  define  his  terms,  and  then 
abide  by  his  own  definitions — a  course,  which  if  uniformly  adopt- 
ed, would  prevent  or  speedily  terminate  many  a  long  discussion. 
No  man  better  knew  how  to  ask  a  question  ;  or  how  by  a  ques- 
tion, to  raise  a  doubt,  or  overturn  an  argument,  or  end  a  debate. 
In  narration  he  adhered  exactly  to  the  truth,  without  the  least 
coloring  or  exaggeration. 

In  the  private  and  domestic  relations  of  life,  he  was  faithful 
and  exemplary.  As  a  son,  he  was  worthy  of  his  parents.  As  a 
brother,  he  merited  and  received  the  high  respect  and  warm 
affection  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  As  a  husband  and  father, 
he  was  most  kind  and  faithful  and  aiTcctionate.  He  was  very 
fond  of  his  children  ;  strict  in  watching  over,  and  diligent  in  in- 
structing them  ;  very  attentive  to  their  manners  ;  and  careful  to 
correct  their  errors  before  they  should  become  confirmed  habits, 
and  this,  not  by  corporal  punishment,  which  he  rarely  resorted  to, 
but  by  pointing  out  the  dangerous  consequences  of  their  errors 
in  a  way  that  could  not  fail  to  convince  them  that  he  was  seek- 
ing their  good,  and  not  merely  aiming  to  establish  his  own  au- 
thority. By  precept  and  example,  and  through  the  strong  and 
never  ceasing  influence  of  consistent  family  religion,  he  endea- 
vored to  train  up  his  household  for  heaven,  to  "  allure  to  brighter 
worlds  and  lead  the  way." 

As  a  christian,  as  we  have  seen,  he  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion  while  at  college.  From  his  diary  it  appears  that  he 
early  determined  constantly  to  strive  against  sin  and  temptation, 
to  live  in  a  manner  becoming  his  holy  profession,  and  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  God's  service.  By  nature  he  was  of  an  ardent 
and  irritable  disposition  ;  and  being  conscious  of  this  propensity. 


•  Tlie  late  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newburyport. 
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he  very  early  formed  the  resolution  ever  to  watch  against  and  re- 
sist it.     This  he  faithfully  did ;  and  the  result  of  his  vigilance, 
firmness  and  prayer  was,  that  he  gained  an  unusual  command 
over  his  passions  and  feelings,  so  as  to  pass  through  some  of  the 
most  trying  circumstances  with  uncommon  patience  and  equa- 
nimity.    Like  Paul,  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  abased,  and  what 
to  abound ;  and  in  prosperity  and  adversity  he  appeared  the 
same.     His  fortitude  under  trials  was  great ;  it  was  founded,  not 
on  the  insensibility  and  indifference  of  the  Stoic,  but  in  the  con- 
stant recognition  of  God's  providence,  and  in  the  liabit  of  reliance, 
and  of  submissive  and  unwavering  trust  in  him.  He  was  diligently 
faithful  to  the  more  private  duties  of  religion,  to  his  closet  and 
the  word  of  divine  truth.     The  latter  he  studied,  laboriously 
and  prayerfully  in  its  original  tongues,  searching  it  as  for  hid 
treasures.     He  indeed  made  it  the  man  of  his  counsel  and  the 
guide  of  his  life,  and  the  blessed  result  was,  that  his  path  shone 
brighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day.     His  conduct  and  con- 
versation were  marked  by  a  sacred  reverence  for  God,  for  his 
truth,  and  for  all  his  institutions.     In  both,  he  was  grave  and  se- 
rious, avoiding  even  the  least  degree  of  levity  and  trifling,  and 
discountenancing  it  in  others.     But  while  serious,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  affable  and  cheerful ;  his  religion  had  nothing  of  that 
austerity  or  gloominess  which  sometimes  unfits  for  acceptable  and 
profitable  intercourse  with  the  world.     His  christian  character 
was  marked  by  humility  and  simplicity.     The  language  of  pas- 
sion or  slander  never  fell  from  his  lips,  and  was  never  uttered  in 
his  presence  without  rebuke.     His  conversation  was  generally  on 
some  topic  of  religion,  some  doubtful  question  in  theolog}',  or 
some  subject  in  science  ;  and  with  the  members  of  his  family,  his 
own  and  their  death,  and  a  future  state,  were  the  very  frequent 
themes.     To  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  he  was  always  kind  and 
benevolent,  and  really  though  not  ostentatiously  charitable.     His 
sympathies  for  the  afflicted  and  suffering  were  strong,  and  at 
times  deeply  excited.*     His  christian  experience  was  deep,  and 


•  Such  an  occasion,  with  its  influence  on  his  feelings,  was  witnessed  at 
a  comnriiinion  season  in  the  church  at  Schenectady.  In  that  city  were 
many  Alric^ns,  both  slaves  and  freemen,  a  number  of  whom  were  profes- 
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clear,  and  evangelical ;  and  his  uniform  consistency  as  a  ser\'ant 
of  Christ,  such  as  to  command,  from  every  class,  the  highest  re- 
spect and  confidence.  His  light  indeed  shone.  His  example 
was  healthful  in  all  things ;  and  his  influence  for  good  was  deep- 
ly and  unceasingly  felt  on  every  side,  down  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  In  the  circle  to  which  he  was  introduced  by  his  relation  to 
Union  College,  he  found  some  customs  which  were  not  only  new, 
but  as  he  thought  wrong.  Respecting  these  his  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed with  great  kindness  and  prudence,  but  with  unhesitating 
decision  when  occasion  called  for  it. — For  the  welfare  of  the 
community  around  him,  as  a  man  and  a  christian  he  felt  great 
solicitude,  and  in  various  ways  was  ever  active  to  be  useful  to  all. 
As  a  student  it  was  his  custom  to  rise  very  early,  usually  at 
four  o'clock,  to  begin  his  studies  ;  and  to  retire  rather  early  in 
the  evening ;  and  his  first  and  last  hours  in  the  day  were  always 
given  to  communion  with  his  own  soul  and  with  God.  He  wasted 
no  part  of  his  time  in  idleness,  but  improved  in  study  every  mo- 
ment that  was  not  required  for  some  necessary  duty  or  business. 
These  habits  he  continued,  with  great  uniformity  through  life. 
He  studied  by  subjects,  diligently,  patiently  and  thoroughly  ;  was 
intensely  fond  of  investigation,  and  honestly  sought  the  truth, 
both  for  its  own  sake  and  that  he  might  extend  it.  In  exact,  pa- 
tient, vigorous  and  independent  thinking,  ho  was  almost  a  model. 
"  In  this  respect,"  says  another,  "  as  well  as  in  his  character  as  a 
theologian,  he  was  not  a  whit  inferior  to  his  father;  he  had  all 
his  acumen,  and  more  than  his  Hterature."  Walking,  riding, 
conversation  and  reading  were  the  only  amusements  in  which  he 
indulged  himself,  and  he  endeavored  as  much  a  possible  to  make 
his  business  serve  as  recreation  from  study.  "  Endowed  by  na- 
ture," says  the  writer  of  a  former  biographical  sketch,*  "  with 
strong  powers  of  mind,  he  had  cultivated  and  improved  them  by 
constant  exercise  and  study.     He  had  no  brilliancy  of  wit,  or 


sons  of  religion.  They  usually  came  to  the  Lord's  table  ajltr  the  other 
members.  This,  to  Dr.  Edwards,  was  novel ;  and  to  one  that  liad  taken  tho 
stand  that  he  had  in  favor  of  the  colored  race,  and  who  felt  much  in  their 
behidf,  tho  spectacle  excited  feelings  tliat  found  relief  only  in  tears. 

*  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,  July,  1809. 
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quickness  at  repartee ;  but  he  had  a  mind  clear  and  discrimina- 
ting»  adapted  to  profound  and  patient  investigation,  and  of  re- 
sources almost  inexhaustible.  His  conceptions  of  things  were 
strong,  and  he  considered  and  studied  every  subject  to  which  he 
turned  his  attention  in  all  its  relations  and  bearings,  viewing  it  on 
every  side,  and  dissecting  it  at  every  possible  division,  till  he  was 
completely  master  of  the  whole  subject.  As  a  metaphysician,  he 
was  profoundly  skilled  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  As 
a  logician  and  reasoner,  the  premises  he  assumed  were  always 
clear  and  generally  self-evident,  and  his  conclusions  irresistible. 
Every  objection  was  anticipated,  fairly  stated,  and  fully  met,  so 
that  the  fortress  which  he  defended  was  impregnable.  He  was 
cautious  in  admitting  the  premises  of  his  opponents,  and  acute  in 
detecting  their  sophistry.  In  short  he  was  a  champion  with  whom 
but  few  could  contend.  As  he  contended  not  for  victory  but 
truth,  he  was  ever  ready  to  follow  where  truth  led,  to  detect  the 
errors  that  might  have  insinuated  themselves  into  his  own  reason- 
ing, and  to  abandon  the  conclusion  unless  it  could  be  supported 
by  other  and  substantial  arguments." 

The  intellect  of  Dr.  Edwards  was  characterized  by  great 
strength,  clearness  and  penetration.  "  He  was  distinguished," 
says  Dr.  Yates,  "  for  accurate  discrimination  and  great  compre- 
hension. This  was  so  thoroughly  understood  and  acknowledged 
in  the  circle  of  his  literary  and  especially  his  theological  inter- 
course, that  when  he  had  studied  a  subject  and  professed  to  com- 
prehend it,  his  exposition  of  it  was  eagerly  read,  and  that  rather 
with  a  desire  to  know  and  receive  his  opinion  than  to  question,  or 
even  suspiciously  examine  its  correctness.  He  had  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  for  metaphysics  gen- 
erally. This  branch  of  education  in  Union  College,  belonged  to 
the  president's  department,  and  though  he  had  only  a  second 
dass  for  instruction  in  it,  the  critical  notes  he  had  made  and  giv- 
en to  his  pupils,  and  his  observations  during  recitation,  furnished 
rich  treasures  of  knowledge.  The  notes  were  highly  esteemed 
by  the  students  for  the  assistance  and  encouragement  they  afford- 
ed ;  and  though  necessarily  imperfect,  because  made  only  occa- 
aonally  and  on  detached  parts  of  the  science,  they  were  retained 

c* 
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on  account  of  their  value.  The  science  of  mathematics  seemed 
to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste.  Whether  for  the  sake  of 
mental  discipline  he  had  given  himself  to  their  study,  is  not  known  ; 
but  his  familiarity  with  them,  and  his  well  disciplined  mind  render 
it  probable  that  he  had.  In  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, he  was  rather  an  able,  critical  scholar,  than  a  man  of  taste 
and  refinement.  His  knowledge  of  these  was  rather  the  result 
of  intellectual  effort,  than  of  that  reading  which  is  prompted  by 
a  cherished  fondness  for  fine  writing.  It  was  fitted  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth  and  for  thought,  more  than  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  imagination.  As  president  of  the  college,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  course  of  education,  with  great  solicitude  to 
have  it  thorough  in  its  plan,  and  fair  in  its  conduct.  On  this 
principle,  he  insisted  that  the  works  of  an  author  on  any  subject 
should  be  read  entire  if  possible,  and  that  all  examinations  should 
so  be  conducted  as  to  furnish  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  proficiency 
or  academic  standing  of  the  scholar.  Intelligence  simply,  the  ex- 
tension of  his  knowledge,  the  increase  of  his  usefulness,  and  thus 
of  happiness  to  himself  and  others,  seemed  to  influence  him 
in  every  effort  he  made,  both  mental  and  physical.  He  was  a 
scholar  who  had  laboriously  and  successfully  made  himself  such, 
for  purposes  of  the  highest  usefulness.  In  the  management  of 
the  college  his  requirements  were  reasonable,  and  his  discipline 
mild  and  affectionately  parental.  Such  a  character  in  govern- 
ment, some  had  hardly  expected  of  him,  as,  to  strangers  there 
was  an  apparent  austerity  and  reserve  in  his  manner,  arising  from 
the  retirement  of  study  and  habits  of  close  thought.  But  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  though  he  was  strict  and  prompt  in 
his  duties  and  always  acted  with  decision,  he  was  mild  and  affec- 
tionate. And  the  same  spirit  characterized  his  government  of 
the  college ;  and  as  a  consequence,  his  pupils,  like  a  well  regula- 
ted family  under  kind  and  faithful  discipline,  were  respectfully 
and  warmly  attached  to  him." 

As  a  pastor,  he  visited  but  little  except  the  sick  and  poor  of  his 
flock,  and  such  as  might  send  for  him.  To  these  his  visits  were 
most  acceptable  and  useful.  As  a  preacher,  his  delivery  was  rather 
rapid,  and  yet  perfectly  clear  and  distinct.     His  manner  was  bold. 
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dignified,  solemn,  earnest,  always  impressive,  and  when  he  was 
roused,  powerfully  eloquent.*  Most  of  his  sermons  were  preached 
from  short  notes  ;  f  they  were  plain,  direct,  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate to  the  circumstances  of  his  people,  and  some  of  them  remark- 
ably pointed.^  And  as  in  their  delivery  his  clear  and  searching 
eye  fixed  upon  the  various  parts  of  his  audience,  they  were  al- 
ways listened  to  with  deep  attention.  He  addressed  himself  more 
to  the  understanding  and  conscience  than  to  the  passions  ;  and 
yet  all  who  heard  him  acknowledge  that  in  his  own  mode  he  was 
rarely  if  ever  excelled.  As  to  subjects,  he  dwelt  largely  on  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  the  great  evangelical  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
their  bearing  on  the  heart  and  life.  Duty  he  ever  rested  oo  doc- 
trine, and  doctrine  he  ever  applied  to  duty.  A  large  proportion 
of  his  sermons  are  on  the  total  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  jus- 
tification by  faith,  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  kin- 
dred topics.  Many  of  them  are  on  the  controverted  points  of  the 
christian  system,  and  on  the  questions  and  objections  of  deism ; 
and  on  these,  as  in  several  of  his  published  works,  his  reasonings 
ore  strong,  original,  conclusive,  closely  confined  to  the  subject, 
and  often  almost  as  rigid  in  their  demonstrations  as  the  pure 
mathematics.^^  In  his  preaching,  as  in  his  conversation  and  writ- 
ings, he  was  remarkable  for  always  expressing  precisely  what  he 
intended  and  wished.  So  highly  were  his  services  as  a  preacher 
appreciated  that  probably  no  man  of  his  day  was  more  sent  for 
on  public  occasions  than  himself.  But  far  from  aiming  at  such 
times  to  display  himself,  his  great  object,  as  in  ail  his  ministry, 
seems  to  have  been  to  do  good.  A  correspondent  writes,  that "  once 
Dr.  Edwards  was  to  preach  on  the  evening  of  the  commencement 
of  Yale  College,  and  that  all  were  expecting  a  profound  metaphys- 

•  Of  a  sermon  that  he  preached,  in  strongly  exciting  circumstances,  on 
*  MaiinesH  is  in  their  hearts  while  tliey  live,"  etc.,  the  late  President  Dwight 
rpnmrked,  tliat  it  was  perhaps  the  most  able  and  powerfully  eloquent  dis- 
course to  which  he  ever  listened.  The  manuscript  has  not  lieen  found 
among  his  papers,  or  it  would  have  been  published  in  these  volumes. 

t  Most  of  those  written  out  in  full,  were  cither  prepared  in  the  earlier 
year^i  of  his  ministry,  or  for  public  and  special  occasions. 

*  See  for  e:nimple  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  sermon  of  the  second  vol- 
ume. 

§  See  for  example  the  fiAeenth  sermon  of  VoL  IL 
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ical  discussion.  He  gave  them,  however  a  very  plain  and  excel- 
lent practical  discourse  ;  thus  evincing  his  good  sense  in  not  fa- 
tiguing an  audience  already  worn  out  by  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises, and  also  his  piety  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  office  in  preach- 
ing a  practical  discourse  to  an  audience  who  were  expecting  a  pro- 
found discussion  from  the  first  divine  in  America."*  Many  of 
his  sermons  preached  during  the  revolution,  show  the  intelligent 
and  warm  interest  which  he,  in  common  with  the  great  body  of 
the  New  England  ministers,  felt  in  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
and  in  her  success  in  that  eventful  struggle.  In  the  later  periods 
of  his  ministry,  and  especially  after  he  left  New  Haven,  his 
preaching  became  less  metaphysical  and  argumentative,  and  more 
experimental  and  tender.  As  one  of  several  illustrations  of  this, 
soon  after  he  went  to  Schenectady  he  was  heard  by  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  pious  lady  of  far  more  than  ordinary  experience  as  a 
christian.  On  returning  home  she  remarked  to  a  friend,  ''  Well, 
I  have  been  to  hear  the  great  Dr.  Edwards  preach,  and  I  expect- 
ed to  hear  something  very  deep,  and  not  a  little  that  I  could  not 
understand  ;  but  he  preached  over  my  own  experience  so  clearly, 
and  with  such  childlike  simplicity,  that  it  was  just  talking  over 
the  very  language  of  Canaan." 

"  The  views  of  the  truth  held  by  Dr.  Edwards,"  says  Dr. 
Yates,  "  were  strictly  Calvinistic  ;  and  as  held  by  him  they  were 
pre-eminent  for  their  correct,  extensive  and  well  digested  princi- 
ples, and  for  their  strictness  and  consistency.  In  his  preaching, 
as  in  his  conversation,  his  exhibition  of  truth  was  destitute  of  or- 
nament. He  obviously  sought  nothing  but  truth  itself  undis- 
guised, and  he  presented  it  to  the  minds  of  others  luminously  and 
with  great  simplicity.  Though  he  always  regarded  the  opinions 
of  his  fellow  men  with  due  respect,  yet  he  investigated  for  him- 
self, and  yielded  ultimately  and  implicitly  to  none  but  the  Father 
of  spirits,  speaking  in  his  written  word.  In  his  opinions  he  had 
great  decision  and  firmness,  because  they  were  deliberately  formed 
after  patient  and  thorough  investigation.     The  unyielding  tena- 

•  As  another  evidence  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  true  spirit  of  his  of^ 
fice,  and  of  that  gospel  which  was  to  be  "  preached  to  tlie  poor,"  many  of 
his  sermons  are  marked,  ^  Preached  to  the  negroes" — a  class  in  whose  wel- 
fare  he  seems  always  to  have  felt  a  deep  interest 
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city  with  which  he  held  and  defended  what  in  his  opinion  was 
revealed  truth,  might  have  left  the  impression  of  obstinacy  on  the 
minds  of  errorists  and  superficial  judges.  But  candid  and  ob- 
serving men  would  always  discover  in  his  writings,  sufficient 
cause  for  unyielding  firmness,  so  clear,  comprehensive  and  unan- 
swerable were  his  exhibitions  of  truth.  In  theology,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  whatever  he  undertook  to  do,  he  did  thoroughly  and 
perspicaciously."  "  Few  men,"  says  a  writer  in  the  American 
Review  and  Literary  Journal  for  1801,  "  were  more  fitted  or  dis- 
posed to  be  useful  than  Dr.  Edwards.  Endowed  with  an  active 
and  penetrating  mind,  he  consecrated  his  powers  to  the  promo- 
tion of  human  happiness.  And  in  taking  a  retrospect  of  his  cha- 
racter and  deportment,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  was  most 
distinguished  for  his  talents,  his  learning,  his  piety,  or  that  unas- 
suming modesty  which  is  not  always  a  concomitant  of  genius  and 
erudition.  In  his  pulpit  performances  he  never  failed  to  discover 
that  good  sense,  acuteness,  and  unaflfected  piety  which  interest 
and  instruct  the  more  enlightened  class  of  hearers." 

While  a  minister  in  Connecticut,  he  superintended  the  theo- 
logical studies  of  a  number  of  young  men.  They  were  thorough- 
ly instructed  and  guided  by  a  clear  and  well  digested  system  of 
truth.  Some  of  them  afterward  attained  to  the  highest  standing 
in  their  Master's  service  ;*  and  by  all  of  them  Dr.  Edwards  was 
ever  regarded  and  spoken  of  with  the  highest  respect  and  affec- 
tion. He  merited  and  possessed  also  the  esteem  and  aflfection  of 
an  extensive  literary  and  ministerial  acquaintance,  who  looked 
upon  him,  under  God,  as  one  of  the  firmest  pillars  and  strongest 
defenders  of  the  church  in  a  day  of  declension  and  infidelity,  and 
as  one  of  the  ablest  expounders  of  evangelical  truth. 

Such  is  a  brief  memoir  of  the  life  and  character  of  this  great 
and  good*  man.  Like  his  venerable  father  in  the  structure  of  his 
mind,  and  in  his  professional  pursuits,  he  resembled  him  also  in 

♦  Among  them  were  the  late  Presidents  Dwight  and  Griffin,  of  Yale  and 
\^ll]iams  Colleges.  Dr.  Dwight,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Edwards'  death, 
preached  in  New  Haven,  an  elo(iuent  and  masterly  discourse,  giving,  it  is 
said,  a  mosit  able  and  discriminating  view  of  tlie  life  and  character  of  Dr. 
Edwards.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  discourse  has  probably  been 
lost  or  destroyed  with  other  papers. 
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all  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart,  and  in  a  remarkable  series 
of  the  actions  and  events  of  his  life.  The  name,  education,  and 
early  employments  of  both  were  alike.  Both  were  pious  in  their 
youth ;  were  distinguished  scholars ;  and  were  tutors  for  equal 
periods  in  the  colleges  where  they  were  respectively  educated. 
Both  were  settled  in  the  ministry  as  successors  to  their  maternal 
grandfathers ;  were  dismissed  on  account  of  their  religious  opin- 
ions, and  were  again  settled  in  retired  country  towns,  over  con- 
gregations singularly  attached  to  them,  where  they  had  leisure  to 
pursue  their  favorite  studies,  and  to  prepare  and  publish  their 
valuable  works.  Both  were  removed  from  these  stations  to  be- 
come presidents  of  colleges ;  and  both  died  shortly  after  their  re- 
spective inaugurations,  the  one  in  the  fifty-sixth  and  the  other  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  each  having  preached  on  the 
first  sabbath  of  the  year  of  his  death,  on  the  text,  "  This  year 
thou  shalt  die." 

Perhaps  this  brief  memoir  cannot  be  closed  in  a  more  inter- 
esting manner,  than  by  carrying  out  this  parallel  in  the  language 
of  another  and  an  able  writer.*  "  If,"  says  he,  "  in  making  out 
a  catalogue  of  the  most  distinguished  American  divines,  we  were 
required  to  arrange  them  according  to  our  best  judgment,  we 
should  certainly  assign  the  first  and  highest  place  to  Jonathan 
Edwaads  the  elder  ;  and  then  leaving  a  blank  space,  as  is  some- 
times done  in  the  English  universities  to  indicate  the  comparative 
standing  of  candidates  for  academical  honors,  we  should  not  know 
what  name  to  insert  next  in  preference  to  that  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards the  younger.  Few  and  far  between,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  have  such  sentinels  appeared  on  Zion's  watch  towers. 
Rarely,  indeed,  has  the  church  been  blessed  with  champions  so 
highly  gifted  by  nature,  so  well  furnished  with  '^  the  whole  armor 
of  God,"  so  skilful  in  wielding  the  <<  sword  of  the  spirit,"  and  so 
triumphant  in  every  quarter.  It  is  but  seldom  that  a  son  has 
such  a  father ;  and  it  is  still  more  rare  that  such  a  father  leaves 
behind  him  a  son  so  worthy  of  his  lineage." 

"  A  parallel  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  between  these  two 


•  Christian  Spectator  for  January,  1823. 
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great  men,  would  not  fall  of  being  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. For  such  a  parallel  as  might  be  furnished  from  the  ample 
materials  which  they  have  left  behind  them,  we  have  not  room  in 
the  present  article,  even  if  we  possessed  the  ability  of  doing  full 
justice  to  the  subject.  But  we  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass, 
without  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  brief 
and  imperfect  sketch." 

After  giving  in  substance  the  coincidences  in  their  lives  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  the  writer  proceeds:  "But  the 
parallel  is  far  more  deeply  interesting  in  other  particulars.  The 
talent  of  the  first  President  Edwards  for  philosophical  and  meta- 
physical disquisition,  was  of  the  very  highest  order.  There  was 
no  subject  within  the  legitimate  range  of  human  investigation 
which  was  too  high  or  too  deep  for  his  powers.  He  saw  those 
relations  of  things  that  lie  far  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  minds, 
with  a  clearness  that  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished metaphysicians  of  a  later  age  ;  and  in  tracing  out  re- 
mote analogies ;  in  straightening  and  shedding  light  upon  dark 
and  intricate  paths ;  in  putting  his  finger  at  once  upon  the  sophis- 
try of  an  argument,  and  foiling  his  opponents  with  their  own  wea- 
pons ;  in  striking  out  new  trains  of  thought  and  following  them  up 
to  the  point  of  complete  moral  demonstration ;  in  anticipating, 
inventing  and  answering  objections  ;  and  in  all  that  pertains  to 
what  we  shall  venture  to  call  the  pure  algebra  of  mental  philoso- 
phy and  metaphysical  science, — few  men  have  ever  equalled,  and 
perhaps,  all  things  considered,  none  have  gone  before  him." 

"  Others  have  been  greatly  his  superiors  both  in  learning  and 
eloquence — have  had  much  more  of  what  is  loosely  styled  '  gen- 
ius ' — have  lived  much  longer,  and  moved  in  far  higher  spheres. 
For  a  century  to  come,  Locke  and  Reid,  Stewart  and  Brown, 
may  possibly  be  more  extensively  known  and  admired  than  Ed- 
wards. But  to  say  nothing  here  of  his  heavenly  crown,  he  has 
taken  his  place  permanently  in  the  very  first  rank  of  intellectual 
greatness.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add,  that  among  the 
righteous,  he  will  be  '  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.'  In  the 
unclouded  brightness  of  that  sun,  which  will  not  go  down  for  a 
thousand  years,  his  name  will  shine  with  a  new  and  increasing 
lustre." 
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<<  If  Dr.  Edwards  was  not  in  all  respects  equal  to  his  honored 
father,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  striking  similarity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  minds — a  strong  intellectual  resemblance,  which  is 
very  observable  in  their  writings.  Thoughts  and  not  words,  ar- 
guments and  not  ornaments,  were  the  things  that  engaged  their 
most  earnest  attention.  Neither  of  them  borrowed  his  pen  from 
the  wing  of  the  eagle ;  nor  did  father  or  son,  so  far  as  we  know, 
ever  spend  an  hour  in  wishful  gazing  at  the  heights  of  Parnassus. 
It  was  the  '  hill  of  Zion,'  which  they  loved.  It  was  the  holy 
*  mount  of  God,'  towards  which  their  kindling  eyes  were  oft  di- 
rected ;  and  it  was  to  sit  down  there,  and  shout  redeeming  love, 
that  they  ardently  aspired.  It  was  not  to  make  a  vain  parade  of 
their  prowess  that  they  engaged  in  controversy,  but  to  defend 
what  they  believed  to  be  important  truth  ;  and  they  never  enter- 
ed the  field,  till  they  had  carefully  reconnoitered  every  position 
and  thoroughly  proved  their  own  armor.  The  first  advances  of 
both  were  slow,  but  direct  and  sure.  Neither  of  them  ever  at- 
tempted to  frighten  or  trample  down  his  antagonist  by  a  furious 
onset,  nor  to  carry  a  strong  place  by  assault.  Everything  of  this 
kind  was  entirely  foreign  from  the  temperament  of  these  two 
distinguished  champions  of  the  truth.  But  when  they  had  once 
buckled  on  their  armor,  neither  of  them  ever  thought  of  putting 
it  off,  till  the  enemy  should  be  effectually  discomfited." 

"  In  managing  a  controversy,  the  method  of  each  was  nearly 
the  same.  The  point  in  dispute  was  first  clearly  stated ;  the 
thing  to  be  proved  or  disproved  was  placed  by  itself  in  a  strong 
light,  and  then  the  principal  terms  to  be  used  were  carefully  de- 
fined. After  that,  the  opponent  was  generally  met  on  his  own 
ground.  His  statements  and  arguments  were  compared  and  ana- 
lyzed. He  was  often  proved  to  be  unacquainted  with  his  subject 
— inconclusive  and  even  absurd  in  his  reasoning,  and  palpably 
inconsistent  with  himself.  This  being  done,  the  next  step  with 
the  Edwardscs  was,  to  bring  out  their  own  strength,  and  to  show 
by  many  separate  and  almost  independent  trains  of  argument, 
that  the  scheme  which  they  were  opposing  was  contrary  to  rea- 
son, at  war  with  common  sense,  and  above  all,  contradictory  to 
the  plainest  declarations  of  Scripture,   For  the  correctness  of  this 
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Statement  we  need  only  refer  to  the  treatises  of  President  Ed- 
wards on  the '  Will,'  and  '  Original  Sin  ;'  to  that  of  Dr.  Edwards 
on  '  Liberty  and  Necessity/  and  to  his  answer  to  Dr.  Chauncy's 
book  on  Universal  Salvation." 

"  Moreover,  neither  father  nor  son  was  scarcely  ever  satisfied 
with  merely  proving  his  point ;  so  that  often  when  it  would  seem 
as  if  every  one  must  be  already  convinced,  we  find  from  five  to 
fifteen  strong  reasons  still  to  be  adduced,  besides  hints  at  many 
others  which  might  be  brought  forward  in  case  of  need.  And 
what  must  have  been  extremely  mortifying,  not  to  say  provoking 
to  an  opponent  in  the  writings  of  the  Edwardses,  is,  that  they  would 
anticipate  more  objections  than  he  ever  dreamed  of  himself,  and 
then  answer  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  every  attempt 
at  reply.  We  have  often,  from  our  very  hearts,  pitied  the  pros- 
trate theologian ;  and  have  been  ready  to  sue  for  quarter  in  his 
behalf,  when  we  found  that  he  was  too  far  gone  to  speak  for 
himself." 

'^  Neither  of  the  Edwardses  appears  to  have  relied  at  all  upon 
his  genius ;  but  they  were  both  indefatigable  in  their  studies.  In 
these  too,  and  in  their  exercise  and  rest,  they  were  as  systematic 
as  possible.  They  rose  early  and  lived  by  rule,  as  every  man 
must,  who  would  enjoy  a  clear  mind,  and  accomplish  much  in  a 
little  time.  They  were  not  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  that  they 
bad  their  hours  sacred  to  study  and  meditation.  In  this  way  they 
avoided  needless  interruptions,  as  most  other  men  in  the  sacred 
office  might  do,  and  thus  bring  much  more  to  pass  than  is  gene- 
rally accomplished.  In  looking  over  the  controversial  writings  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  thence  passing  down  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  few  attempts  have  been 
made  formally  to  answer  any  of  those  larger  works  in  which  they 
put  forth  their  strength.  Nibbling  enough  about  the  points  of 
their  arguments,  there  certainly  has  been,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  has  been  extremely  chary  ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  few  who 
have  taken  hold  in  earnest,  have  in  the  end,  found  pretty  good 
reason  to  repent  of  their  temerity.  Or  to  change  the  figure,  it 
is  quite  amusing  when  some  slight  impression  is  made  upon  an 
Edwardean  outpost,  to  hear  the  shouts  of  victory,  as  if  the  cita- 
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del  itself  had  been  carried  by  Btorm.  To  forget,  has  been  found 
vastly  easier  than  to  answer." 

"We  have  said,  that  in  our  opinion,  the  first  President  Ed- 
wards was  a  greater  man  than  the  second  ;  but  if  the  father  had 
higher  powers  of  invention,  the  son  was  perhaps  the  most  acute 
and  dexterous  as  a  logician.  If  the  former  could  dive  deeper, 
and  bring  up  more  pearls  from  the  bottom,  he  could  not  arrange 
them  when  procured  with  greater  skill  and  advantage  than  the 
latter.  If  his  eye  was  more  excursive,  it  was  not  keener.  If  he 
could  lift  the  telescope  easier,  we  doubt  whether  he  could  man- 
age the  microscope  quite  so  well."  *»»*»«  We  can- 
not take  leave  of  Dr.  Edwards,  without  once  more  expressing  the 
high  opinion  which  we  have  formed  of  his  talents,  nor  without 
offering  hearty  thanks  to  God  for  giving  him  such  powers,  and 
disposing  him  to  consecrate  them  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  to 
the  best  good  of  his  fellow  men,  both  in  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
in  that  which  is  to  come." 

The  works  of  Dr.  Edwards  which  were  published  in  his  life 
time,  are  the  following  : 

1.  "The  Salvation  of  all  men  strictly  examined,"  etc.  This 
work  was  in  reply  to  Dr.  Chauncy.  Several  editions  of  it  have  been 
published  ;  one  with  an  appendix  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons* 
of  Franklin,  Mass.  Respecting  it,  a  distinguished  living  theolo- 
gian has  often  remarked,  "  that  it  is  a  perfect  answer  to  Univer- 
salism,  as  it  was,  is,  or  ever  will  be"  Another  has  called  it  "  the 
great  store-house  of  arguments  to  all  who  have  written  on  this 
subject  since."  Of  this  and  the  next  mentioned  work  a  writer 
in  the  American  Review  says,  "  They  will  both  do  lasting  honor  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Edwards,  both  as  a  divine  and  philosopher." 
It  was  first  published  in  1789. 

2.  "  A  dissertation  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  etc.  in 
reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  West.  Of  this  work  the  following 
anecdote  is  told  by  one  now  living  who  personally  remembers  the 
incident.  Dr.  West,  after  the  publication  of  his  work,  was  often 
remarking,  somewhat  boastfully,  that  no  one  had  answered  it. 

*  Dr.  Emmons  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  senior  President  had 
more  reason  than  his  son ;  but  the  son  was  a  better  reasoner  than  his  father. 
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Soon  after  Dr.  Edwards'  work  made  its  appearance,  Dr.  West 
was  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  when  one  of  them  said  to  him, 
"  Well,  Dr.  West,  I  congratulate  you."  "  Congratulate  me  ?"  said 
Dr.  W.  "  for  what  ?"  "  Why,  I  congratulate  yo^i  that  you  have 
at  last  got  an  answer  to  your  book  ;  and  I  condole  with  you  that 
it  is  an  answer  that  cannot  be  answered."  An  able  writer  in  the 
New  York  Theological  Magazine,  remarks  :  "  From  the  high  re- 
putation of  Dr.  Edwards,  as  an  indefatigable  student  and  close 
reasoner  on  subjects  of  an  abstruse  and  metaphysical  nature,  I 
wzs  led  to  enter  on  the  perusal  of  this  book  with  uncommon  avid- 
ity. My  curiosity  was  heightened  by  the  frequent  intimations  I 
had  received,  that  Dr.  West's  performances  were  viewed  by  his 
friends  as  an  unanswerable  vindication  of  the  Arminian  scheme  of 
self-determination  and  contingence,  in  opposition  to  the  scheme 
of  moral  necessity  as  maintained  by  president  Edwards.  The  pe- 
rusal I  finished  without  the  least  disappointment.  Few  produc- 
tions, I  believe,  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  contain,  in  so  small  a 
compass,  more  instruction  or  less  superfluous  matter.  The  dis- 
tinctions made  are  clear,  and  the  arguments  cogent.  Not  only 
the  outworks,  but  the  strong  hold  of  Dr.  West  seems  to  me  to  be 
utterly  demolished."  The  dissertation  is  divided  into  eight  chap- 
ters. It  was  written  and  published  wliilc  he  was  at  Colcbrook. 
3.  "  Observations  on  the  language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  In- 
dians," etc.  This  was  communicated  to  the  Connecticut  Socie- 
ty of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  first  published  at  their  request  in 
1788.  It  has  since  been  several  times  republished,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Of  this  treatise,  the  Hon.  John  Picker- 
ing, who  edited  one  of  the  editions,  remarks  as  follows :  "  The 
work  has  been  for  some  time  well  known  in  Europe,  where  it 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  more  just  ideas, 
than  once  prevailed,  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, and  has  served  to  correct  some  of  the  errors  into  which 
learned  men  had  been  led  by  placing  too  implicit  confidence  in  the 
accounts  of  hasty  travellers  and  blundering  interpreters.  In  the 
Mithridates,  that  immortal  monument  of  philological  research, 
professor  V^ater  refers  to  it  for  the  information  he  has  given  upon 
the  Mohegan  language,  and  he  has  published  large  extracts  from 
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it  To  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  Muhhekaneew  dialect,  Dr. 
Edwards  united  a  stock  of  grammatical  and  other  learning,  which 
well  qualified  him  for  the  task  of  reducing  an  unwritten  language 
to  the  rules  of  grammar." 

4.  "  Brief  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Sdvation." 
This  was  first  published  at  New  Haven,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
bad  reference  to  the  public  statements  of  a  celebrated  preacher 
of  Universalism  who  was  then  in  the  place,  and  with  whom  Dr. 
Edwards  had  held  a  public  discussion. 

5.  A  number  of  occasional  sermons ;  among  which  are  the 
very  able  sermons  on  the  Atonement,  which  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  views  on  that  subject,  now  gen- 
erally held  by  the  evangelical  divines  of  New  England. 

6.  A  large  number  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Theological 
Magazine,  over  the  signatures  I,  O,  IOTA,  EPSILON,  and  one 
piece  signed  N,  vol.  I.  p.  196. 

7.  He  edited  from  the  MSS.  of  his  father,  the  "  History  of  the 
work  of  Redemption,"  two  volumes  of  sermons,  and  two  volumes 
of  '^  Observations"  on  important  theological  subjects.  He  also 
wrote  out  a  statement  of  what  he  considered  the  '^  Improvements 
in  theology,  made  by  President  Edwards,  and  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed his  course  of  thought." 

All  these  have  been  collected,  and  republished  in  this  work. 
The  remaining  matter  is  now  edited  from  his  manuscripts. 
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PREFACE 


It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  man,  who  believes  in  a  future  state 
of  existence,  wiU  gradge  the  time  and  pains  which  are  necessary 
to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  concerning  the  nature  of  that 
state.  A  mistake  here  may  be  fiE^tal.  If  the  doctrine  advanced 
in  the  following  pages  be  true,  it  is  a  most  important,  a  most  in- 
teresting doctrine.  However  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  any, 
however  mortifying  to  their  feelings,  however  dreadful,  it  is  by 
all  means  necessary  to  be  known.  Surely  no  man  would  wish 
"  to  flatter  himself  in  his  own  eyes,  till  his  iniquity  be  found  to  be 
hateful."  To  a  rational  and  scriptural  view  of  the  truth  in  this 
case,  and  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  objected  to  it,  great  attention  and  close  examination  are  ne- 
cessary. And  whether  both  our  duty  and  interest  require  us  to 
subject  ourselves  to  the  labor  of  this  attention  and  examination, 
rather  than  to  sit  down  at  ease  in  the  expectation  "  of  peace  and 
safety,  till  sudden  destruction  come  upon  us ;"  no  rational  man 
can  hesitate. 

If  any  object  to  the  size  of  my  book,  my  apologies  are,  the 
size  of  that  to  which  it  is  intended  as  an  answer,  and  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  subject. 

Doctor  Chauncy's  book  is  indeed  anonymous.  Yet,  as  I  am 
informed  that  he  and  his  most  intimate  friends  have  made  no  se- 
cret of  the  author's  name,  I  presume  I  need  not  apologize  for 
using  the  same. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  prejudice  of  many  against  controversy  on 
religious  subjects.  But  is  it  possible  in  all  cases  to  avoid  it  ? 
Besides,  what  is  controversy  properly  managed,  but  rational  or 
argumentative  discussion  ?  And  is  there  to  be  no  rational  dis- 
cussion of  the  subjects  of  religion  ?     Heat  and  personal  invective 
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in  such  disquisitions  are  both  impertinent  and  hurtful.  But  a 
cool  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  on  the  ground  of  rea- 
son and  revelation,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  means  of  in- 
vestigating truth,  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  of  obtain- 
ing and  giving  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  which 
attend  many  moral  and  religious  subjects.  This  is  the  mode  of 
discussion,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  observe  in  the  following 
pages.  To  point  out  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  an  erro- 
neous system,  and  even  to  set  them  in  the  most  glaring  light,  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  mode  of  discussion.  If  in  any 
instances  I  have  deviated  from  this  mode,  and  instead  of  adher- 
ing closely  to  the  argument,  have  descended  to  personalities,  and 
have  endeavored  to  bear  hard  on  Dr.  Chauncy,  otherwise  than 
by  showing  the  weakness  and  inconsistency  of  his  arguments ; 
for  every  such  instance  I  ask  pardon  of  the  reader,  and  allow  it 
is  of  no  advantage  to  the  cause  which  I  espouse.  That  cause 
must  be  a  bad  one  indeed,  which  cannot  be  supported  without 
the  aid  of  personal  reflections. 

New  Haven,  Jwu  29,  A.  D.  1789. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  WHICH  THS  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  DR.  CBAUNCY*S  SYSTEM 
CONCERNING  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT  ARE  POINTED  OUT  AND  COMPARED 
WITH  EACH  OTHER. 

SECTION  I. 

£i  which  the  fundamental  principles,  etc.  are  painted  out,  etc 

Before  we  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  particular  argu*^ 
ments  of  Dr.  Chauncy,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  some  account 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  system. 

Beside  the  doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  all  men,  to  establish 
which  is  the  design  of  his  whole  book ;  there  are  several  other 
doctrines,  which  may  be  considered  as  fundamental  to  his  sys- 
tem. He  does  not  deny  all  future  punishment  of  the  wicked ; 
but  allows  that  they  will  be  punished  according  to  their  demerits, 
or  according  to  strict  justice.  Thus  he  allows  that  '^  many  men 
will  be  miserable  in  the  next  state  of  existence,  in  proportion  to 
the  moral  depravity  they  have  contracted  in  this.  There  is  no 
room  for  debate  here."*  "  They  must  be  unavoidably  misera-^ 
ble  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  greatness  of  their  vices,  "f 
**  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  i.  e.  if  men  continue  the 
servants  of  sin,  the  wages  they  shall  receive,  before  the  gift 
through  Christ  is  conferred  on  them,  will  be  the  second  death."J 
If  some  men  suffer  that  punishment  which  is  the  wages  of  sin, 
they  doubtless  suffer  all  which  they  deserve.  No  man  deserves 
more  than  his  wages.  "  In  the  collective  sense,  they  will  be  tor- 
mented for  ages  of  ages ;  though  some  of  them  only  should  be 
tormented  through  the  whole  of  that  period ;  the  rest  variously 
as  to  time,  in  proportion  to  their  desertsJ^^  "  There  shall  be  a 
difference  in  Uie  punishment  of  wicked  men,  according  to  the 
difference  there  has  been  in  the  nature  and  number  of  their  evU 

*  P^  9.  t  p.  la  t  p.  9a  §  p.  307. 
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deeds"*  He  speaks  of  the  wicked  as  liable  ^^ to  positive  tor- 
ments awfully  great  in  degree,  and  long  in  continuance,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  number  and  greatness  (tf  their  crimes J^-];  "  The 
pardonableness  of  all  other  sins  and  blasphemies/'  [except  that 
against  the  Holy  Ghost]  '<  lies  in  this,  its  being  possible  for  men, 
to  escape  the  torments  of  hell,  though  they  should  have  been 
guilty  of  those  sins.  Accordingly  the  unpardonableness  of  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  consist  in  the  reverse 
of  the  pardonableness  of  other  sins — ^in  the  impossibility  of  their 
escaping  the  torments  of  hell,  who  are  chargeable  with  this  sin. 
This  now  being  the  meaning  of  the  unpardonableness  of  blasphe- 
my against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  quite  easy  to  perceive,  that  even 
these  blasphemers,  notwithstanding  the  unpardonableness  of  the 
sin  they  have  conmiitted,  may  findly  be  saved — For  if  they  are 
not  saved  till  after  they  have  passed  through  these  torments,  they 
have  never  been  forgiven — The  divine  law  has  taken  Us  course ; 
nor  has  any  intervening  pardon  prevented  the  full  execution  of 
the  threatened  penalty  on  them.  Forgiveness,  strictly  and  liter- 
ally speaking,  has  not  been  granted  thera."|  ^'  This  kind  of  sin- 
ners being  absolutely  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  forgiveness, 
must,  as  has  been  said,  suffer  the  torments  of  another  world,  be- 
fore they  can  be  saved."^ 

In  these  passages  concerning  the  blasphemers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  author  plainly  supposes,  that  not  only  those  of  that 
character,  but  all  who  suffer  the  torments  of  hell  are  finally  saved 
without  forgiveness,  having  satisfied  by  their  own  sufferings  the 
utmost  demands  of  strict  justice.  He  who  is  delivered  from  fur- 
ther punishment  in  consequence  of  having  suffered  a  punishment 
however  great  in  degree  and  long  in  duration,  but  not  equal  to 
that,  to  which  he  is  liable  by  strict  justice,  is  the  subject  of  for- 
giveness. Just  so  much  punishment  is  forgiven  him,  as  is  lack- 
ing to  make  the  punishment,  which  he  hath  suffered,  equal  to 
that,  to  which  he  is  liable  by  strict  justice.  Now  our  author,  in 
the  passages  just  quoted,  supposes  that  both  the  blasphemers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  all  others  who  pass  through  the  torments  of 
hell,  are  finally  delivered,  not  in  consequence  of  a  punishment 
inferior  in  degree  or  duration,  to  that  which  may  be  inflicted  on 
them,  accorcUng  to  strict  justice ;  as  in  that  case  they  would  be 
the  subjects  of  foiigiveness ;  but  in  consequence  of  that  punish- 
ment, which  is  according  to  strict  justice,  and  therefore  they  are 
delivered  without  forgiveness.  'He  says,  ^'  The  pardonableness 
of  all  other  sins,  lies  in  the  possibility,  that  those  who  have  been 
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guilty  of  them,  should  escape  the  torments  of  hell."  Those 
therefore  who  actually  pass  through  the  torments  of  hell  receive 
no  forgiveness ;  but  are  liberated  on  the  footing  of  strict  justice. 
If  pardonableness,  or  which  is  the  same,  a  possibility  of  pardon 
consist  in  a  possibility  of  escaping  the  torments  of  hell ;  then  ac- 
tual pardon  consists  in  an  actual  escape  from  those  torments. 
Of  course  they  who  do  not  escape  them^  but  pass  through  them, 
receive  no  pardon. 

Again  ;  the  only  observation  made  by  Dr.  C.  to  show,  that  the 
blasphemers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not  forgiven ;  or  the  only  re- 
spect in  which  he  asserts,  that  they  are  not  forgiven,  is,  that  they 
pass  through  the  torments  of  hell.  But  as  this  holds  good  with 
r^ard  to  aJl  the  damned,  it  equally  proves,  that  none  of  them 
are  forgiven ;  and  that  the  divine  law  takes  its  course  on  them 
all ;  and  that  no  intervening  pardon  will  ever  prevent  the  full  ex- 
ecution of  the  threatened  penalty  on  them.  Now  if  the  divine 
law  take  its  course  on  the  damned,  and  the  penalty  threatened 
in  the  law,  be  fully  executed  on  them,  they  are  undoubtedly 
punished  according  to  their  demerits,  or  according  to  strict  jus- 
tice ;  and  if  after  all,  they  be  liberated  from  punishment,  Uiey 
are  liberated  not  in  the  way  of  forgiveness,  nor  on  the  footing  of 
grace  or  favor ;  but  on  the  footing  of  strict  justice. 

But  if  this  conclusion  concerning  all  the  damned  be  denied ; 
yet  as  the  blasphemers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  some  of  mankind, 
some  of  mankind  at  least,  if  not  all  the  damned,  wiU  be  saved 
on  the  footing  of  strict  justice,  and  without  forgiveness. 

The  same  observations  for  substance,  may  be  made  on  the 
other  quotations  above.  If  the  damned  suffer  <<  a  misery  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  number  and  greatness  of  their  vices ;"  if  "  they 
receive  the  wages  of  sin ;"  if  they  be  "  tormented  variously  as  to 
time,  in  proportion  to  their  deserts ;"  and  "  according  to  the  dif- 
ference there  has  been  in  the  nature  and  number  of  their  evil 
deeds ;"  if  they  suffer  "  positive  torments  awfully  great  in  degree 
and  long  in  continuance,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  great- 
ness of  their  crimes ;"  they  are  punished  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
justice.  To  punish  them  any  further  would  be  excessive,  injuri- 
ous and  oppressive.  To  exempt  them  from  punishment,  is  so 
iar  from  an  act  of  grace  or  favor,  that  it  is  an  act  called  for  by 
the  most  rigorous  justice. 

By  these  quotations,  and  by  tha  observations  on  them,  it  ap- 
pears, that  our  author  holds,  that  the  damned  suffer  a  punishment 
properly  and  strictly  vindictive,  and  vindictive  to  the  highest  der 
gree,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  vengeance  in  any  just 
government  can  proceed.     Indeed  speaking  of  the  destruction  of 
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Sodom  and  Gomonah,  he  plainly  asserts  a  vindictive  punishment 
both  of  those  cities,  and  of  the  damned ;  he  says,*  that  ^^  the  de- 
struction of  those  cities"  was  <<  for  a  public  example  of  the  divine 
vengeance  to  after  ages.  And  the  fure  of  hell  is  doubtless  called 
everlasting  for  the  like  reason ;"  i.  e.  because  it  wiU  last,  till  it 
shall  have  accomplished  the  design  of  heaven  fn  the  destruction 
of  the  damned,  for  a  public  example  of  the  divine  vengeance. 
In  his  Five  Dissertations,  p.  110,  he  speaks  of  the  labor,  sorrow 
and  death  which  men  suffer  in  this  world,  as  ^^  testimonies  of 
God's  vengeance — ^judgments  on  his  part,  and  real  evils  oa 
theirs."  By  vindictive  punishment  is  meant,  that  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  and  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  divine  law,  or 
which  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God.  But  no  advo- 
cate for  vindictive  punishment  ever  supposed,  that  to  vindicate 
the  authority  of  the  law  and  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  Grod,  a 
greater  punishment  is  necessary,  than  is  according  to  justice  or 
according  to  the  desert,  or  the  nature  and  number  of  the  sins, 
the  vices,  the  crimes  of  the  person  punished ;  or  that  to  those 
ends,  a  greater  punishment  is  necessary,  than  is  inflicted,  when 
<^  the  divine  law  takes  its  course ;"  or  than  is  implied  ^<  in  the 
full  execution  of  the  threatened  penalty."  A  punishment  greater 
than  that  which  answers  those  descriptions,  would  be  so  faf  from 
satisfying  justice,  that  it  would  be  positively  unjust ;  it  would  be 
so  far  from  supporting  the  authority  of  the  divine  law,  that  it 
would  bring  it  into  contempt  by  violating  it.  If  that  positive 
torment,  which  in  degree  and  continuance  is  according  to  the 
desert  and  the  nature  and  number  of  the  evil  deeds  of  the  sin- 
ner, be  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God,  I  wish  to  be 
informed  what  would  satisfy  it  But  Dr.  C.  himself  holds,  that 
the  punishment  which  satisfies  the  justice  of  God,  is  vindictive 
and  opposed  to  that  which  is  disciplinary  and  medicinal :  ^*  If 
the  next  state  is  a  state  of  punishment  not  intended  for  the  cure 
of  the  patients  themselves,  but  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God,  and 
give  warning  to  others ;  it  is  impossible  all  men  should  be  finally 
saved."t  So  that  I  am  perfecdy  agreed  with  Dr.  C.  in  his  idea 
of  a  vindictive  punishment,  and  whether  he  do  not  hold  such 
punishment  in  the  utmost  extent,  I  appeal  to  every  candid  read- 
er, who  shall  have  perused  the  forecited  quotations,  or  the  pages 
from  which  they  are  taken. 

Yet  Dr.  C.  is  a  great  enemy  to  vindictive  punishment,  and  it 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  his  book,  that  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  disciplinary  and  intended  for  the  good, 
tlie  repentance  and  reformation  of  the  patients,  and  not  to  satisfy 
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tbe  justice  of  God.  This  appears  from  the  quotation  just  now 
made  from  page  1 1th ;  and  by  innumerable  other  passages,  some 
of  which  I  shall  now  recite.  ^^  The  wicked  shall  be  sent  to  a 
place  of  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth ;  not  to 
continue  there  always,  but  till  the  rebellion  of  dieir  hearts  is  sub- 
dued, and  they  are  wrought  upon  to  become  the  willing  and 
obedient  subjects  of  God."*  <<  For  ages  of  ieiges,  the  wicked 
shall  be  miserable — as  a  mean  to  destroy  the  enmity  of  their 
iiearts  and  make  them  God's  willing  and  obedient  people/'f 

^*  The  rest  ^  [the  wicked]'  shall  have  their  portion  in  the  place 
of  blackness  of  darkness,  as  a  suitable  and  necessary  discipline,  in 
order  to  their  being  reduced  under  moral  subjection  to  Christ."^ 
^'  The  other*  *  [the  wickedj'  shall  be  banished  to  dwell  in  un- 
speakable torment,  till  they  repent  of  their  folly,  and  yield  them- 
selves up  to  God  as  his  obedient  servants."^  He  <^  considers  the 
many  duipensations,"  through  which  he  supposes  the  wicked  will 
pass,  '*  as  variously  adapted  for  the  discipline  of  stubborn  and  re- 
bellious creatures."  II  ^<  Is  it  not  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  the  miseries  of  the  other  world  are  a  proper  discipline,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  end"  of  the  recovery  of  the  damned, 
"  than  that  they  should  be  final  and  vindictive  only. "IT  <<  The 
consideration  of  hell  as  a  purging  fire,  is  that  only,  which  can 
make  the  matter  sit  easy  on  one's  mind."**  With  approbation  he 
quotes  from  Mr.  Hartley  these  words :  '<  The  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, as  now  taught  by  the  Papists,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  a 
genuine  doctrine  held  by  the  ancient  fathers,  concerning  a  puri- 
fying fire."tf  He  considers  the  misery  of  hell  as  ^<  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  patients  themselves  -j^Xt — ^^  "  their  benefit  ;"^^ 
as  <'a  discipline  by  which  is  to  be  effected  the  personal  good  of 
widLed  men."  II II  He  says,  <^The  reason  why  the  wicked  suffer 
the  torments  of  the  next  state,  is  that  they  might  be  made  the 
willing  people  of  God."1F1F 

As  this  is  his  idea  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  he  often  rejects  with  abhorrence  the  idea, 
that  they  are  to  be  punished  for  any  other  end  exclusive  of  their 
own  personal  good.  What  he  says  in  p.  325,  implies,  that  unless 
we  believe,  that  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  intended 
for  their  personal  good,  we  must  believe  that  ^<  the  character  of 
God,  as  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  pity,  is  limited  to 
this  world  only ;"  that  he  is  not  the  '^'Same  good  Being  in  the  other 
world  that  he  is  in  this ;"  and  that  on  that  supposition,  <<  we 
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shall  say  that  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  which  we  cannot  suppose 
of  any  father  on  earth,  till  we  have  first  divested  him  of  the  heart 
of  a  father."*  And  in  page  11th,  before  quoted,  he  absolutely 
rejects  all  punishment  which  is  not  disciplinary. 

But  how  these  two  fundamental  parts  of  Dr.  C's  system  can 
be  consistent  with  each  other,  is  difficult  to  be  conceived*  Is  that 
punishment  which  is  according  to  the  deserts  of  the  sinner ;  that 
which  in  degree  and  continuance  is  according  to  the  nature  and 
number  of  his  evil  deeds  ;  in  which  the  divine  law  takes  its  course 
upon  him,  and  in  which  the  penalty  threatened  in  the  law  is  fully 
executed  ;  is  this  punishment  no  more  than  a  suitable  and  neces- 
sary discipline  to  the  sinner ;  necessary  '<  to  reduce  him  to  a 
moral  subjection  to  Christ ;"  necessary  "  to  his  personal  good," 
"his  benefit,"  etc.?  If  so,  then  that  punishments  which  is  ac- 
cording to  strict  justice  and  "  satisfies  the  justice  of  God,"  and 
that  which  is  a  mere  merciful  and  beneficial  discipline,  are  one 
and  the  same.  The  damned  sinner  suffers  no  more  punishment 
than  is  necessary  for  his  good,  nor  can  without  injury  and  op- 
pression be  made  to  suffer  more  ;  and  all  ground  of  distinction 
between  vindictive  and  disciplinary  punishment  entii^ly  vanishes. 
But  if  any  man  should  avow  this  sentiment,  that  such  punish- 
ment only,  as  is  necessary  and  conducive  to  the  sinner's  personal 
good,  can  consistently  with  justice  be  inflicted ;  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer him  to  the  next  chapter,  in  which  the  subject  is  considered  at 
large. 

In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Dr.  C.  could 
not  consistently  adopt  the  sentiment  just  mentioned ;  because  he 
in  page  11th,  before  quoted,  distinguishes  expressly  between  that 
punishment,  which  is  intended  for  the  cure  of  the  patients,  and 
that  which  is  intended  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  ;  and  asserts 
that  the  latter  is  inconsistent  with  the  salvation  of  all  men.  His 
wcNrds  are,  "  If  the  next  state  is  a  state  of  punishment,  not  in^ 
tended  for  the  cure  of  the  patients  themselves,  but  to  satisfy  the 
justice  of  God — 'tis  impossible  all  men  should  be  finally  saved." 
On  this  notable  passage,  I  observe,  1.  That  Dr.  C.  here,  as  every 
where  else  through  his  book, ^distinguishes  between  a  vindictive 
and  disciplinary  punishment ;  or  between  that  punishment  which 
is  conducive  to  the  sinner's  good,  and  that  which  satisfies  divine 
justice.  It  cannot  therefore  be  said,  that  according  to  Dr.  C.  a 
punishment  conducive  to  the  sinner's  good,  is  sJl  that  can  in 
strict  justice  be  inflicted  on  him.  2.  He  asserts,  that  if  future 
punishment  be  intended  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  it  is  impossible 
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an  men  should  be  saved.  Yet  he  himself,  in  holding  that  the 
wicked  will  be  punished  according  to  their  deserts,  and  in  de- 
gree and  continuance  according  to  the  nature  and  number  of 
ihm  sins,  crimes  and  evil  deeds ;  and  that  the  divine  law  will 
take  its  course  on  them,  the  whole  threatened  penalty  be  inflict- 
ed, and  they  never  be  foigiven ;  holds  that  punishment,  which 
entirely  satisfies  the  justice  of  God.  Therefore,  as  he  also  holds 
that  8i»ch  future  punishment  as  satisfies  the  justice  of  God,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  salvation  of  all  men  ;  to  be  consistent,  he  must 
give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  all  men,  to  prove  which, 
he  wrote  his  whde  hook. 

Another  fundamental  principle  of  Dr.  C's  hock,  is,  that  all 
men,  both  those  who  are  saved  immediately  from  this  life,  and 
those  who  are  saved  afler  they  have  sufieied  the  pains  of  hell ; 
are  saved  by  the  mere  mercy ,  compassion,  grace  or  favor  of 
God,  throagh  Christ.  He  allows,  that  the  Apostle's  doctrine 
of  justification  stands  "  upon  the  foot  of  grace  throu^  Christ," 
and  '<  that  mankind  have  universally  sinned  and  consequently 
cannot  be  justified  upon  any  claim  founded  on  mere  loto."^ 
"Thegijft  by  Christ  takes  rise  from  the. many  offences,  which 
mankind  commit  in  their  own  persons,  and  finally  terminates  in 
opposition  to  the  power  and  demerit  of  them  all,  in  their  being 
restored,  not  simply  to  Ufe,  but  to  reign  in  it  forever.^f  "  As 
mankind  universally  are  subjected  to  damage  through  the  lapse 
of  Adam ;  so  they  shall  as  universally  be  delivered  from  it, 
through  the  g^  by  Christ J't  "  The  gift  on  Christ's  part,— 
ought  to  be  taken  in  its  abounding  sense."^  ''  The  plain  truth 
is,  final  everlasting  salvation  is  absolutely  Uie  free  gift  of  God 
to  all  men,  through  Jesus  Christ — he  has  absolutely  and  uncon- 
diti<Hially  determined  of  his  rich  mercy,  through  the  intervening 
mediation  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ ;  that  all  men,  the  whole  race 
of  lapsed  Adam  shall  reign  in  Ufe."||  He  speaks  of  God  as  ex- 
ercising pity,  tender  compassion  and  grace,  towards  the  dam- 
ned ;  and  speaking  of  the  disciplinary  punishment  of  the  damned, 
he  sajrs,  ^'  that,  God,  in  the  odier  world,  as  well  as  this,  must  be 
disposed  to  make  it  evident,  that  he  is  a  being  of  boundless  and 
inexhaustible  goodness J*^  He  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal salvation,  as  <'  the  gospel  plan  of  mercy  extensively  benevo- 
lent ;  and  a  wonderful  design  of  mercy"**  as  "  the  scripture 
scheme  of  mercy,"  and  of  the  vilest  of  the  human  race  as  <<  the 
objects  of  mercy  ."ft  He  quotes  with  approbation,  from  Mr. 
Whiston,  "  That  there  may  be  in  the  utmost  bowels  of  the  di- 
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vine  compasmony  another  time  of  tnal  allotted''  to  the  damned, 
^^  in  whidi  many  or  all  of  them  may  be  saTod,  by  the  ii^nUe  inr 
dulgence  and  lave  of  their  Creator."* 

Our  author  abundantly  declares  abo,  that  thi«  rich  mercy ^ 
this/rae  gf/t,  this  tendef  compassion  and  gracBy  this  it^wUe  in^ 
dulgence  and  love  of  their  Creator,  this  bowidless  and  inex- 
haustible goodnesSy  in  the  salvation  of  all  men,  is  exercised 
through  CInist  only,  and /or  his  sake.  **  Jesus  Chri^  is  the 
person  through  whom  and  upon  Whose  aocoutit,  happiness  is  at* 
tainable  by  any  of  the  human  race."t  <^The  obedience  of 
Christ,  and  eminently  his  obedience  unto  death,  is  the  ground 
or  reason,  upon  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  happiness 
attainable  by  any  of  the  human  race/'|  *^  It  was  with  a  view 
to  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ,  upon  this  account,  itpon 
this  ground,  for  this  reason,  that  God  was  pleased  to  make  the 
gospel  promise  of  a  glorious  immortality  to  the  sons  of  men."^ 
**  Christ  died  not  for  a  select  number  of  men  only,  but  for  man- 
kind universally  and  without  exception  or  limitation."  || 

Now,  how  can  this  part  of  Dr.  Cs  system  be  reconciled  with 
that  part,  in  which  he  holds,  that  all  the  damned  will  be  punish- 
ed according  to  their  deserts  1  Can  those  who  are  punidied 
according  to  their  deserts,  after  that  be  saved  on  the  foot  of 
grace  through  Christ!  Can  those  who  are  punished  according 
to  the  nature  and  number  of  their  evil  deeds ;  in  degree  and  con- 
tinuance, in  proportion  to  the  number  and  greatness  of  their 
crimes  ;  in  whose  punishment  the  divine  law  takes  its  course,  and 
the  threatened  penalty  is  fully  executed ;  can  these  persons  be 
saved  by  a  gift  ?  by  a  gift  taken  in  the  abounding  sense  1  by 
the  free  gift  of  Ood  through  Christ!  by  rich  mercy!  by  pity, 
tender  conypossiofiBLndgrcuie!  by  mercy  extensively  bmevdent! 
by  a  wonderful  design  of  mercy  !  by  boundless  and  inexhausti- 
ble goodness!  by  the  utmost  bowels  of  the  divine  compassion  ! 
by  the  infinite  indulgence  and  love  of  their  Creator  ?  Is  the 
man  who  by  his  crimes  has,  according  to  law,  exposed  himself  to 
the  pillory,  or  to  be  crept  and  branded,  and  on  whom  the  law 
has  taken  its  course,  and  the  threatened  penalty  has  been  fiilly 
executed ;  is  he  after  all  delivered  from  further  Buffering  by  grace, 
by  pity,  by  tender  compassion,  by  indulgence  and  love,  by  the 
utmost  bowels  cf  compassion! — ^No ;  he  has  a  right  on  the  foot 
of  mere  law,  and  of  the  most  rigorous  justice,  to  subsequent 
impunity,  with  respect  to  the  crime  or  crimes,  for  which  he  has 
been  thus  punished ;  and  to  tell  him  after  he  is  thus  punished, 
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that  he  is  now  reteased  bjr  grace,  by  pity,  by  utmost  compassion, 
by  indulgence  and  love,  would  be  the  grossest  insult. 

Again  ;  how  can  those  who  have  been  punished  according  to 
their  deserts,  be  saved  through  Christ,  or  an  his  account  1  How 
can  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ  be  the  ground  or  reason 
of  their  salvation  ?  Having  suffered  the  full  penalty  threatened  in 
the  kw,  they  have  a  right  to  demand  future  impunity  on  account 
of  their  own  sufferings.  What  need  then  have  they  of  Christ,  of 
his  obedience  and  death,  or  of  his  mediatorial  intervention,  to  be 
brought  into  the  account?  Dr.  C' speaks  of  the  ^^ deliverance" 
or  **  the  red^nption  which  Christ,  has  purchased"  for  all  men.* 
But  what  need  is  there,  that  Christ  should  purchase  deKverance 
for  those,  who  purchase  it  for  themselves,  by  their  own  personal 
sufferings?  Nay,  what  justice  would  there  be  in  refusing  deUv- 
ennoe  to  a  man,  unless  it  be  purchased  for  him  by  another,  when 
he  hath  fully  pivchased  it  for  himself?  What  if  the  person  be- 
fore described  to  have  suffered  some  corporeal  punishment  ac^ 
cording  to  the  strictness  of  law,  should  be  told  at  his  release,  that 
he  is  flelivered  fircHn  further  punishment,  not  on  account  of  his 
own  sufferings ;  but  on  account  of  some  other  person  1  on  the 
gnmndy  and  for  the  reason  of  the  obedience  or  merit  of  that 
other  person  ?  Might  he  not  with  just  indignation  reply :  Where- 
in hath  that  other  person  afforded  me  any  relief?  I  have  suf- 
fered all  that  could  be  inflicted  on  me  consistently  with  law  and 
justice ;  and  let  the  merit  of  that  other  person  be  what  it  may, 
I  thank  him  for  nothing ;  his  merit  hath  benefited  me  nothing. 
As  little  benefit  firom  Christ  does  he  derive  towards  his  deliver* 
ance,  who  sufiers  according  to  his  deserts ;  and  with  as  little 
propriety  can  it  be  said,  that  he  is  redeemed  or  delivered  through 
Christy  or  on  his  account. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  C's  scheme  comes  to  this :  That  not  bare 
goodness,  but  that  goodness,  which  is  boundless  and  inexhausti- 
ble ;  not  bare  compassion,  but  the  utmost  bowels  of  the  divine 
compassion ;  not  bare  indulgence  and  love,  but  the  infinite  in- 
dnl^snce  and  love  of  our  Creator,  will  grant  to  his  creatures  of 
mankind,  just  so  much  relief  from  misery,  as  they  are  entitled  to, 
by  the  most  rigorous  justice. 

Nor  did  Dr.  C.  £bJ1  into  these  inconsistences,  by  mere  inatten- 
tion ;  he  was  driven  to  them  by  dire  necessity,  provided  it  was 
necessary  for  him,  to  adopt  his  fiivorite  doctrine  of  the  salvation 
of  all  men.  Every  one  of  the  forementioned  principles  is  essen- 
tial to  his  system,  and  can  by  no  means  be  spared. 

•  Pkges  153, 154. 
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.1.  That  the  damned  are  punished  according  to  their  deserts, 
is  manifestly  essential  to  his  system.  For  if  in  ages  of  ages  they 
do  not  suffer  a  punishment  which  is  according  to  their  deserts, 
they  do  not'suffer  that  which  might  justly  be  inflicted  upon  them ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  punishment  which  is  denounced 
in  the  divine  law :  and  according  both  to  justice  aild  the  divine 
law,  the  damned  might  be  made  to  suffer  a  greater  punishment, 
ihan  that  which  is  for  ages  of  ages ;  or  than  the  longest  punish- 
ment, which  any  of  them  will  in  fact  suffer.  But  as  nobody 
pretends  th^re  is  any  greater  punishment  threatened  in  the  law, 
or  in  any  part  of  scripture,  than  that  which  in  scriptural  language 
is  said  to  be  for  ever  and  ever,  which  Dr.  C.  supposes  to  be  for 
ages  df  ages  only,  and  to  be  actually  suffered  hj  some  men  at 
least;  he  was  necessitated  to  hold,  that  some  sij^er  the  utmost 
punishment  threatened  in  the  law,  and  of  course  the  utmost 
which  they  deserve. 

Beside  ;  if  he  had  allowed,  that  the  damned  do  hot  suffer  so 
long  a  punishment,  as  they  deserve,  or  as  is  threatened  in  the 
law  ;  he  might  have  been  asked,  how  much  longer  that  punish- 
ment is,  which  is  threatened  in  the  law,  than  that  which  they 
actually  suffer.  And  the  answer  must  have  been,  either  that  it 
is  a  longer  temporary  punishment ;  or  that  it  is  an  endless  pun- 
ishment But  whichever  answer  should  have  been  given,  inex- 
plicable difliculties  would  have  followed.  If  he  should  have  an- 
swered, that  the  punishment  threatened  in  the  law,  and  which 
the  sinner  justly  deserves,  is  a  longer  temporary  punishment,  than 
that  which  the  damned  actually  suffer,  he  might  have  been  chal- 
lenged to  point  it  out,  as  contained  in  the  law,  or  in  any  part  of 
scripture  ;  and  it  is  presumed,  that  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  do  it. 

But  if  he  should  have  answered,  that  the  punishment  threat- 
ened in  the  law,  and  which  the  sinner  justly  deserves,  is  an  end- 
less  punishment,  he  must  at  once  have  given  up  aU  arguments 
in  favor  of  universal  salvation,  and  against  endless  punishment, 
drawn  from  the  justice  of  God.  Surely  the  justice  of  God  does 
not  oppose  that  which  is  just,  and  which  the  sinner  deserves ;  or 
that  which  the  just  law  of  God  threatens.  He  must  also  have 
acknowledged  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  most  grievous  eye-sore  to  him.  For  nothing  more  is  meant  by 
the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  than  that  on  the  account  of  sin,  the  sinner 
deserves  an  endless  punishment 

Again ;  Dr.  C.  could  not  assert,  that  the  damned  do  not  suf- 
fer aJl  the  punishment,  which  they  deserve,  without  contradicting 
apparently  at  least,  many  clear  and  positive  declarations  of  scrip- 
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ture :  such  as,  That  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds,  and  according  ai^  his  work  shall  be ;  That  every  one  shall 
receive  according  to  the  things  done  in  the  body;  That  the 
wicked  shaU  not  come  out  of  the  place  of  punishment,  till  they 
shall  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  the  very  last  mite ; 
That  he  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy,  that  showed  no 
mercy,  etc 

2.  It  was  equally  necessary,  that  he  should  hold  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  damned  is  a  discipline,  necessary  and  happily  con- 
ducive to  lead  them  to  repentance,  and  to  promote  their  good. 
Otherwise  he  must  have  holden,  that  future  punishment  is  vindic- 
tive and  intended  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God ;  which  kind  of 
punishment  is,  according  to  his  own  account,  inconsistent  with  the 
salvation  of  all  men.*  And  otherwise  he  must  have  given  up  all 
his  arguments  from  the  divine  goodness,  mercy,  compassion  and 
grace,  which  are  the  aiguments  on  which  he  himself  depended 
most  for  the  support  of  liis  cause,  and  which  are  the  most  popular, 
and  the  most  persuasive  to  the  majority  of  his  readers.  Other- 
wise too,  he  could  not  have  pretended,  that  his  scheme  of  univer- 
sal salvation  is  a  scheme  of  such  benevolence,  of  such  boundless 
and  inexhaustible  goodness,  of  such  tender  compassion  and  grace, 
of  such  infinite  indulgence  and  love ;  and  must  have  given  up  all 
the  principal  texts  of  scripture  from  which  he  argues  universal  sal- 
vati<m ;  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  the  damned 
wiU  be  finally  admitted  to  happiness,  having  previously  suffered 
the  whole  punishment,  which  they  deserve. 

3.  Nor  could  he  make  out  his  scheme  of  universal  salvation, 
unless  he  held,  that  all  men  are  saved  in  the  way  of  mere 
grace  and  favor  through  Christ.  If  he  had  not  holden  this,  what 
I  observed  under  the  last  article,  would  be  observable  under  this 
too,  that  he  must  have  given  up  all  arguments  drawn  from  the 
divine  goodness ;  and  also  all  arguments  drawn  from  what  the 
scriptures  say  of  the  extent  of  Christ's  redemption ;  particularly 
those  texts  from  which  Dr.  C.  chiefly  argues  in  support  of  his 
scheme.  Every  one  of  those  texts  holds  forth  that  all  who  are 
saved,  are  saved  by  grace,  through  Christ.  He  must  also  have 
given  up  all  aiguments  from  scripture.  The  scripture  knows  of 
DO  salvation,  but  that  which  is  founded  on  the  mere  favor  of  God 
forgiving  the  sins  of  men,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace, 
and  justifying  them  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  Dr.  C.  was  compelled  by  necessity  to  associate  in  his 
scheme,  principles  which  will  wage  eternal  war  with  each  otheri. 

*  Page  11. 
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SECTION  n. 
^  which  objeduma  to  the  preceding  reaeaning  are  considered. 

I.  If  to  some  part  of  the  (Hreceding  reasoning,  it  should  be  ob- 
jected, that  though  the  sinner,  having  suffered  a  punishment  ac- 
cording to  his  d^rts,  has  a  right  on  the  footing  of  justice  to  sab- 
sequent  impunity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ddivend  from  fur- 
ther puniehment  hy  grace,  or  through  Christ ;  yet,  as  he  hasno 
right  on  the  footing  of  justice,  to  the  poeitive  happiness  of  hea- 
ven, he  may  be  admitted  to  this,  entirely  by  grace,  and  through 
Christ ;  this  would  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to  reconcile  the 
forementioned  inconsistences ;  as  may  appear  by  the  following 
observations. 

1.  That  Dr.  C.  asserts,  not  only  that  all  men  will  be  admitted 
to  the  positive  happiness  of  heaven,  by  free  grace  ;  but  that  they 
will  in  the  same  way  be  delivered  from  the  pains  o^  hell.  As 
in  these  instances :  <<  T%e  g^  through  the  one  nMn  Jesus  Christy 
takes  rise  from  the  many  sins  which  men  .commit,  in  the'  coutfto 
of  their  lives,  and  proceeds  in  opposition  to  the  power  and  de- 
merit of  them  all,  so  as  finally  to  terminate  in  justificaticm, — jus^ 
fication  including  in  it  deliverance  from  sin,  as  well  as  from 
deathy  their  being  made  ri^teous,  as  well  as  reigning  in  life/'* 
*'  By  the  righteousness  of  the  one  man  Jesus  Christ  the  opposite 
advantageous  gift  is  come  upon  all  men,  which  delivers  thsm 
from  dMthy  to  reign  in  life  forever/'f  <<  It  seemed  agreeable  to 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  grace  of  God,  that  this  damage  should 
be  repairedy  and  mankind  rescued  from  the  state  of  sin  and 
deathr-^bj  the  obedience  of  one  man."t  "  Salvation /fom  wnUh 
is  one  thing  essentially  included  in  that  justification  which  is  the 
result  of  true  faith."^  He  speaks  to  the  same  effect  in  many 
other  places.  Indeed  he  never  gives  the  least  hint  implying, 
that  he  imagined,  that  the  introduction  of  the  sinner  to  the  posi- 
tive happiness  of  heaven  is  more  an  act  of  grace,  than  his  de- 
liverance  from  the  pains  of  hdl ;  but  all  t^t  he  says  on  the 
subject,  impUes  the  contrary.  Nor  do  I  state  this  objection,  be- 
cause I  find  it  in  his  book ;  but  lest  some  of  his  admirers  should 
start  it,  and  should  suppose  that  it  relieves  the  difficulties  before 
pressed  upon  him. 

As  Dr.  C.  allows,  that  the  deUverance  of  sinners  firom  the 
pains  of  hell,  in  all  instances,  is  as  really  an  act  of  grace,  and  as 
really  throu^  Christy  as  their  admission  to  the  joys  of  heaven  ; 

*  Pages  35, 9a  tp.37.  tv-^  §p.37. 
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SO  the  scriptures  are  very  clear  as  to  the  same  matter.  Gal.  3: 
13,  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us /rom  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us."  Rom.  5:  9,  ^'  We  shall  be  saved  from 
wrath  through  him."  1  Thess.  1:  10,  ^'  Jesus  which  delivered 
us  from  the  wrath  to  come  J*  And  pardon  or  forgiveness,  which 
is  a  discharge  from  deserved  punishment,  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
an  act  of  grace,  and  is,  in  scripture,  always  spoken  of  as  such, 
and  as  dispensed  through  Christ  only.  Nor  is  anything  more 
clear  from  the  scriptures,  than  that  every  person,  who  is  saved, 
is  saved  in  the  way  o( forgiveness. 

3.  There  would  be  no  propriety  in  saying,  that  a  person  who 
has  suffered  all  the  punishment  which  he  justly  deserves,  who  is 
on  the  footing  of  law  and  justice  released  from  all  further  pun- 
ishment, and  is  placed  in  a  state  of  mediocrity  in  which  he  is  the 
subject  of  no  misery ;  is  admitted  to  the  positive  happiness  of 
heaven,  by  mercy ^  by  pity  or  compassion ;  much  less  by  "  ten- 
der compassion,"  and  "  wonderful  mercy,"  and  by  the  "  utmost 
bowels  of  the  divine  compassion."  A  being  who  has  by  his  per- 
sonal sufferings,  satisfied  the  law,  stands  as  right  with  respect  to 
that  law,  as  if  he  had  never  transgressed  it ;  or  as  another  person, 
who  retains  his  original  innocence.  Now,  does  any  man  suppose, 
that  Grabriel  was  admitted  to  celestial  happiness,  in  the  way  of 
fff^'^cyy  pity  or  tender  compassion  1 — ^That  he  was  admitted  to  it 
in  the  exercise  of  goodness,  is  granted.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  creation,  and  of  the  creation  of  every  being  rational  and 
animal.  But  no  being  is  created  out  of  compassion.  With  no 
more  propriety  can  it  be  said,  that  an  innocent  being,  or,  which 
is  the  same  as  to  the  present  purpose,  that  a  being  who  has  in- 
deed transgressed,  but  has  in  his  own  person  made  satisfaction 
for  his  transgression,  and  on  that  footing  is  delivered  from  all  pun- 
ishment and  misery,  is  admitted  to  high  positive  happiness,  by 
mercy,  pity  or  compassion.  And  how  much  more  improperly 
are  the  strong  epithets  used  by  Dr.  C.  applied  in  this  case  ?  Is  it 
an  instance  of  tender  pity,  of  wonderfui  mercy,  of  the  utmost 
bowels  of  the  divine  compassion,  to  admit  to  the  happiness  of 
heaven,  an  innocent  creature,  or  one  who,  in  his  own  person, 
stands  perfectly  right  with  respect  to  the  divine  law,  and  is  not 
the  subject  of  any  misery  ? 

3.  To  grant  that  those  who  shall  have  suffered  a  punishment 
according  to  their  deserts,  will  on  the  footing  of  justice,  be  deliv- 
ered from  further  wrath  or  punishment,  and  yet  to  insist  that 
their  admission  to  high  positive  happiness,  is  truly  and  properly 
an  act  of  grace ;  would  be  only  to  raise  a  dispute  concerning  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  grace,  and  at  the  same  time  to  grant, 

Vol.  L  3 
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that  the  deliverance  of  the  sinner  from  wrath,  is  no  fruit  of  for-^ 
giveneaSy  or  of  grace,  even  in  the  very  sense  in  which  the  ob- 
jector uses  the  word  grace.  It  is  no  act  of  favor,  or  of  goodness^ 
as  distinguished  {rom  justice,  to  deliver  a  person  from  wrath,  who 
is  innocent,  or  who  in  his  own  person  has  satisfied  the  hw,  and 
therefore  now  stands  right  with  respect  to  it.  But  the  idea  of 
delivering  a  sinner  from  wrath,  without  forgiveness,  and  without 
grace,  is  as  foreign  from  the  scriptures,  as  that  of  the  admisnon 
of  a  sinner,  without  grace,  to  the  positive  joys  of  heaven. 

II.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  part  of  the  preceding  section, 
that  by  punishment  ^^  in  proportion  to  their  deserts,"  and  '^  accord- 
ing to  their  evil  deeds,"  etc.  Dr.  C.  meant  not  a  punishment 
equcd  to  strict  justice,  or  satisfactory  to  the  justice  of  Grod ;  but 
pne  in  which  a  due  proportion  to  the  deserts  of  the  various  per- 
sons, with  respect  to  one  another,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the 
punishment,  is  observed.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  Dr.  C. 
doubdess  meant  to  use  the  expressions,  <^  in  proportion  to  their 
deserts,"  <<  according  to  their  evil  deeds,"  etc.  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  scriptures  say,  "  according  to  their  works ;"  "  ac- 
cording to  the  fruit  of  their  doings,"  etc.  This  is  manifest  not 
only  by  the  similarity  of  the  expressions,  but  by  his  own  reference 
to  those  phrases  in  scripture,  as  in  the  following  passages :  **  Which 
is  plainly  inconsistent  with  that  difference  ths  scripture  often  de- 
dares  there  shall  be,  in  the  punishment  of  wicked  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  there  has  been  in  the  nature  and  number  of 
their  evil  deeds."*  "  Under  the  prospect  of  being  condemned 
by  the  rigJUeous  Judge  of  all  the  earth — ^to  positive  torments 
awfully  great  in  degree,  and  long  in  continuance,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  greatness  of  their  crimes."!  Here  he  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  those  passages  in  which  the  scriptures  assure 
us,  that  the  judge  "  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds ;"  "  according  as  his  work  shall  be,"  etc.  Now  these 
phrases  of  scripture  are  clearly  explained  to  us,  by  those  represen- 
tations, in  which  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  illustrated  by 
the  imprisonment  of  a  debtor,  till  he  shall  have  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing,  the  very  last  mite,  etc.  and  by  the  passages,  in  which  it 
is  declared,  that  the  wicked  shall  hvLYe  judgment  without  mercy ; 
that  God  will  not  pity,  nor  spare  them,  etc.  Whereas,  if  they 
suffer  less  than  they  deserve  according  to  strict  justice  ;  so  far 
they  are  the  objects  of  mercy  and  pity  ;  so  far  God  does  spcare 
them ;  so  far  they  have  mercy  mixed  with  judgment.  Nor  can 
it  be  said,  that  they  pay  the  uttermost  farthing  of  the  debt 

Again ;  Dr.  C.  allows,  that  the  wicked  will  in  the  second  death 

•Page  32a  tp.350. 
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receive  the  wages  of  sin*  But  the  wages  of  a  man  are  not  mere* 
ly  a  party  or  a  certain  proportion  of  what  he  deserves,  or  has 
eamedy  but  the  whole.  No  man  who  has  faithfully  done  the 
work,  which  he  contracted  to  do  for  ten  pounds,  will  allow,  that 
five  pounds  are  his  wages  for  that  work. 

III.  It  may  also  be  objected  to  a  part  of  the  former  section, 
that  though  ^*  the  law  shall  have  its  course"  on  some  men,  and 
*^  the  full  penalty  threatened  in  the  law,  be  executed  on  them ;" 
•till  this  does  not  imply  a  punishment  equal  or  satisfactory  to 
strict  justice ;  as  the  divine  law  itself  does  not,  nor  ever  did 
threaten  all  that  punishment,  which  is  deserved  according  to 
strict  justice ;  and  therefore,  though  the  damned  shall  suffer  all 
which  is  threatened  in  the  hw,  yet  they  will  not  suffer  a  vindic- 
tive punishment,  a  punishment  which  shall  ^'  satisfy  the  justice  of 
God." — Concerning  this  objection  it  may  be  observed : 

1.  That  by  the  law  is  meant,  to  use  Dr.  C*s  own  words, ''  the 
moral  law,"  ^<  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  reason,  which  is  the 
law  of  God ;"  and  to  say  that  this  law  does  not  threaten  a  pen- 
alty adequate  to  the  demands  of  justice,  is  to  say,  that  it  does 
not  threaten  a  penalty  adequate  to  the  demands  of  reason.  If  so, 
it  is  not  the  law  of  reason ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition. 
Therefore  to  say,  that  the  law  of  reason  does  not  threaten  a  pen- 
alty adequate  to  the  demands  of  justice,  is  a  real  contradiction. 

2.  Tlmt  Dr.  C.  neither  does  nor  could  consistently  make  this 
objection ;  because  if  the  objection  were  just,  men  might  be  jus- 
tified, *^  on  a  claim  founded  on  mere  Zati?."  On  the  principle  of 
the  objection,  the  law  threatens  a  punishment  far  less  than  we 
deserve ;  and  a  man  having  suffered  this  punishment,  may  be 
justified  on  the  foundation  of  mere  law ; — the  law  would  be  satis- 
fied, and  the  man  would  stand  right  with  respect  to  it,  nor  would 
it  have  any  further  claim  on  him,  in  the  way  of  punishment,  more 
than  QD  a  person  who  had  never  transgressed.  Therefore  he 
thenceforward  obeying  the  law,  might  as  truly  be  justified  on  the 
foot  of  mere  law,  as  if  he  had  rendered  the  same  obedience,  with- 
out ever  transgressing. 

But  Dr.  C.  holds,  "  that  mankind  universally  have  sinned,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  justified  upon  a  claim  founded  on  mere 
lawJ^*  And  that  <^  the  whole  world  had  become  guilty  before 
God,  and  were  therefore  incapable  of  being  justified  upon  the  foot 
of  mere  law."t  That  all  men  are  "  incapable  of  justification  up- 
on the  foot  of  mere  law,  as  having  become  guilty  before  God."^ 
To  the  same  effect  in  various  other  passages.  So  that  according 
to  Dr.  C.  if  future  punishment  be  intended  to  satisfy  the  law,  it 
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is  equally  impossible,  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  as  it  is  on  the 
supposition,  that  future  punishment  is  intended  to  satisfy  justice. 

3.  Dr.  C.  allows,  that  a  man  having  suffered  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  object  of  forgiveness.  "  If 
they  are  not  saved,  till  after  they  have  passed  through  these  tor- 
ments, they  have  never  been  forgiven — ^the  divine  law  has  taken 
its  course ;  nor  has  any  intervening  pardon  prevented  the  full  ex- 
ecution of  the  threatened  penalty  on  them.  Foigiveness  strict- 
ly and  literally  speaking,  has  not  been  granted  to  them/'* 
But  if  those  who  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  are  not,  in  their 
subsequent  exemption  from  punishment,  the  objects  of  foigive- 
ness, they  suffer  all  they  deserve.  So  far  as  they  are  exempted 
from  deserved  punishment,  they  are  forgiven.  Forgiveness  means 
nothing  else  than  an  exemption  from  deserved  punishment 

4.  Dr.  C.  says,  that  Adam  (and  for  the  same  reason  doubtless 
men  in  general)  '^  must  have  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
righteous  resentment  of  his  God  and  King,  had  he  expressed  a 
disregard  to  any  command"!  of  the  moral  law,  the  law  of  which 
the  Doctor  is  speaking  in  that  passage.  But  the  righteous  re- 
sentment of  God  for  transgression  is  a  just  punishment  of  trans- 
gression ;  and  a  just  punishment  is  any  punishment  which  is  not 
unjust.  And  it  is  impossible  that  Adam  should  be  obnoxious  to 
such  a  punishment,  if  the  law,  the  most  strict  rule  of  Grod's  pro- 
ceedings with  his  creatures,  had  not  threatened  it.  Thus  Dr.  C. 
himself  grants,  that  the  punishment  threatened  in  the  law  is  the 
same  which  is  deserved  according  to  strict  justice. 

The  Doctor  every  where  holds,  that  "  the  law  of  God  is  a  per- 
fect rule  of  righteousness.''^  But  if  the  law  do  not  threaten  all 
the  punishment  which  is  justly  deserved  by  sin,  it  is  no  more  tru- 
ly a  perfect  rule  of  righteousness,  than  the  gospel  is.  Again ; 
*^  Is  the  law  that  rule  of  right,  which  God  knows  to  be  the  mea- 
sure of  men's  duty  to  him,  and  of  what  it  is  fit  he  should  do  for, 
or  inflict  upon  them,  as  they  are  cither  obedient,  or  disobedient  ? 
There  is,  without  all  doubt,  such  a  rule  of  men's  duty  towards 
God,  and  of  God's  conduct  towards  men,  in  a  way  of  reward  or 
punishment,  according  to  their  works."^  There  could  scarcely 
be  a  more  explicit  concession,  that  the  divine  law  threatens  all 
that  punishment,  which  is  according  to  justice.  It  is  declared  to 
be,  not  only  the  rule  of  right,  but  the  measure  of  what  is  fit  in 
punishment,  as  well  as  of  duty.  Indeed  Dr.  C.  never  once,  so 
far  as  I  have  noticed,  suggests  the  idea,  that  the  divine  law  does 
not  threaten  all  that  punishment,  which  is  deserved  by  sin. 

*  Page  33&  f  5  Dissertations,  p.  55. 
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5.  According  to  this  objection,  the  moral  law  is  a  dispensation 
of  grace,  as  truly  as  the  gospel.  But  how  does  this  accord  with 
the  scripture  ?  That  declares,  that  "  the  law  was  given  by  Mo- 
ses, but  grace  and  truth/'  or  the  gracious  truth,  <'  came  by  Jesus 
Christ,"  Johii  1:  17.  "If  they  which  are  of  the  law  be  heirs, 
&ith  is  made  void,  and  the  promise  made  of  none  effect  Be- 
cause the  law  worketh  wrath.  Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it 
might  be  by  grdce,^^  Rom.  4:  14.  "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin, 
and  the  strer^gth  of  sin  is  the  law,"  1  Cor.  15:  56.  As  in  the 
objection  now  under  consideration,  the  law  is  supposed  to  be  as 
really  a  dispensation  of  grace,  as  the  gospel ;  we  may  say,  The 
strength  of  sin  is  the  go«peI,  as  truly  as.  The  strength  of  sin  is 
the  law.  Beside ;  if  the  law  be  a  dispensation  of  grace,  how  can 
it  be  said  to  be  the  atrength  of  sin  ?  It  threatens  a  part  only  of 
the  punishment  deserved  by  sin  ;  and  therefore  it  neither  points 
out,  how  ittrong  sin  is,  to  bring  into  condemnation,  nor  does  it 
give  to  sin  its  ];m>per  force  to  terrify  and  torment  the  sinner,  by 
ezhibitiiig  the  whole  punishment  deserved  by  sin.  On  the  ground 
of  this  oQection,-the  strength  of  sin  consists  in  the  rule  of  strict 
justice,  not  in  the  law. 

6.  The  apostle  tells  us,  that  "  by  t^e  law  is  the  knowledge  of 
sin."  But  the  knowledge  of  the  evil  or  demerit  of  sin  is  obtained 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  threatening  of  the  law  only.  If  the  law 
do  not  threaten  all  that  punishment,  which  sin  deserves,  we  know 
not  by  the  law,  what  sin  deserves,  or  how  evil  it  is.  And  if  we 
know  npt  this  by  the  law,  neither  do  we  know  it  by  any  other 
part  of  scripture,  nor  by  any  other  means  whatever.  Nor  do  we 
know  our  own  demerit,  nor  our  own  proper  characters  as  sinners ; 
nor  are  we  in  any  capacity  to  judge  concerning  our  obligation  to 
gratitude  for  the  redemption  of  Christ,  or  for  salvation  through 
him ;  nor  have  we  the  proper  motive  to  repentance  set  before  us, 
in  all  the  scriptures.  The  proper  motive  to  repentance  is  the 
evil  of  sin.  And  if  we  have  not  the  knowledge  of  the  evil  of 
sin,  it  is  impossible  we  should  know  the  grace  of  pardon,  or  of 
salvation  from  that  punishment  which  is  justly  deserved  by  sin. 

7.  The  apostle  declares,  as  we  have  seen,  that  "  by  the  law  is 
the  knowledge  of  sin"  and  that  "  the  law  worketh  wrath"  But 
on  the  principle  of  this  objection,  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of 
gracey  and  the  law  worketh  grace ;  and  God  without  any  atone- 
ment did  grant  to  sinners  some  remission  or  mitigation  of  deserv- 
ed punishment.  Why  then  could  not  complete  remission  or  par- 
don have  been  granted  in  the  same  way  ?  What  need  was  there 
of  Christ  and  his  death  ?  Yet  Dr.  C.  holds,  that  it  was  with  a 
view  to  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ,  "  upon  this  account y 
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tipon  this  graundyfar  this  reaaofiy  that  God  was  pleased  to  make 
the  gospel  promise  of  a  glorious  immortality  to  the  miserable  sons 
of  men." 

8.  If  the  full  punishment  to  which  the  sinner  justly  exposes 
himself  by  sin,  be  not  pointed  Out  in  the  law ;  it  is  not  a  good 
law,  as  it  does  not  teach  the  subject  of  the  law  the  truth  in  this 
matter ;  but  it  is  a  deceitful  law,  or  is  directly  calculated  to  de- 
ceive. It  threatenis  a  punishment,  which  the  subject  would  nat^ 
urally  believe  to  be  the  whole  punishment  to  which  he  is  exposed 
by  transgression,  or  which  can  be  justly  inflicted  on  him.  But 
this,  if  ^e  objection  be  well  grounded,  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
Thus  the  hw  would  naturally  tend  to  deceive  fatally  all  its  sub^ 
jects. 

9.  From  what  is  gmnted  by  Dr.  C.  it  certainly  follows,  that 
the  threatening  of  the  law  is  aJI  that  can  be  inflicted  conastently 
with  justice,  and  that  the  punishment  threatened  in  the  law,  and 
that  which  is  allowed  by  strict  justice,  is  one  and  the  same.  He 
says,  '<  Whatever  sin  may  in  its  own  nature,  be  supposed  to  de- 
serve ;  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  should  be  univer- 
sally reckoned  to  death,  when  no  law  is  in  being  that  makes 
death  the  special  penalty  of  transgression."*  ^^  Sin  is  not  reck" 
oned,  brought  to  account,  aught  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  being 
taxed  with  the  forfeiture  of  life,  when  there  is  no  law  in  being, 
with  death  as  its  affixed  sanction."!  Therefore  whatever  sin 
may  be  supposed  to  deserve,  it  is  not  reasonable^  that  it  should 
be  reckoned,  it  ought  not  to  be  reckoned,  or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  it  is  not  just,  that  it  should  be  reckoned  to  any  punish- 
ment whatever,  when  there  is  no  law  in  being,  which  makes  that 
punishment  the  special  penalty  of  transgression.  Therefore,  as 
I  said,  the  punishment  threatened  in  the  law,  is  all  which  can  be 
inflicted  consistendy  with  justice ;  and  the  punishment  threaten- 
ed in  the  law,  and  that  which  is  allowed  by  strict  justice,  are  one 
and  the  same. 

10.  If  the  law  do  not  threaten  all  that  punishment  which  is 
just,  we  cannot  possibly  tell  what  is  a  just  punishment,  or  what 
justice  threatens  or  admits  with  regard  to  punbhment,  and  what 
it  does  not  admit.  If  onoe  we  give  up  the  law  and  the  testimony, 
we  are  left  to  our  own  imaginations.  Dr.  C.  holds,  that  the  wages 
of  sin  are  the  second  death,  and  that  this  death  is  a  punishment 
which  shall  last,  according  to  the  language  of  scripture,  forever 
and  ever.  Are  these  wages,  and  this  punishment  which  shall 
continue  forever  and  ever,  adequate  to  the  demand  of  justice  or 
not  ?   If  they  are,  th^n  the  law  threatens  all  which  justice  requires. 
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If  they  are  not ;  then  the  wages  of  sin,  and  the  punishment  for- 
ever and  ever,  are  a  gracicus  punishment,  and  sinners  deserve  a 
longer  punishment.  But  how  do  we  know,  that  sinners  deserve 
a  kxiger  punishment,  than  this  ?  No  longer  punishment  is  threat- 
ened in  the  hw,  or  in  any  part  of  scripture. 

11.  If  sin  deserve  a  longer  punishment,  than  that  which  is 
threatened  in  the  law,  it  deserves  either  an  endless  punishment, 
or  a  temporary  punishment  lixiger  than  that  which  is  threatened  in 
the  law.  But  if  sin  deserve  an  endless  punishment,  it  is  an  inji^ 
ntfe  evil.  If  it  deserve  a  temporary  punishment  though  longer 
than  that  which  is  threatened  in  the  law,  all  men  may  finally  be 
saved,  even  thou^  the  state  of  future  punishment  be  intended  to 
satisfy  the  divine  justice ;  the  contrai^  of  which  however  is  ach 
serted  by  Dr.  C. 

12.  If  the  damned,  though  they  shall  be  punished  acco]:ding 
to  law,  will  not  be  punished  as  much  as  they  deserve  ;  what  shall 
we  make  of  the  scriptures,  which  declare ;  that  they  shall  have 
judgment  without  mercy ;  that  God  will  not  spare,  nor  pity  them  ; 
that  wrath  shall  be  poured  upon  them  without  mixture  ?  etc. 

I  now  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether,  notwithstanding  this  ob- 
jection, the  damned,  in  sufTering  the  whole  penalty  threatened  in 
the  divine  law,  do  not  suffer  as  much  as  they  deserve  according 
to  strict  justice,  and  therefore  suffer  a  penalty  to  the  highest  de- 
gree vindictive. 

IV.  If  it  should  be  further  objected,  that  there  is  no  inconsis- 
tency in  representing  future  punishment  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the 
demerit  of  sin ;  and  yet  to  represent  it  as  disciplinary,  and  adapted 
to  the  repentance  and  personal  good  of  the  patient ;  as  both  the 
ends  of  the  personal  good  of  the  patient,  and  of  the  satisfaction 
of  justice,  are  answered  by  it ;  it  is  to  be  noticed  : 

1.  If  this  objection  mean,  that  the  punishment  which  is  merely 
adapted  to  the  personal  good  of  the  patient,  be  all  which  is  de- 
served by  rin ;  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  objector  to  the  next  chapter. 

2.  If  it  mean,  that  though  sin  do  deserve,  and  the  damned  will 
suffer,  more  punishment,  tlmn  that  which  is  conducive  to  the  per- 
sonal good  of  the  patient— even  all  that  punishment  which  is  ac- 
cording to  strict  justice-*-<-yet  all  will  be  saved  finally ;  then  it  will 
follow  that  an  endless  punishment  is  not  deserved  by  sin.  In 
this  case,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  objector  to  chapter  VI. 

3.  Still  on  the  foundation  of  this  objection,  the  damned,  as  they 
will  have  previously  suffered  all  that  they  deserve,  will  finally  be 
dehvered  from  further  suffering  of  wrath,  not  by  forgiveness,  not 
by  grace,  nor  through  Christ ;  but  entirely  on  the  footing  of  strict 
justice,  as  having  suffered  the  full  penalty  of  the  law. 
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4.  Dr.  C.  could  not  consistently  make  this  objection.  The 
objection  holds,  that  the  damned  do  suffer  a  punishment  entirely 
satisfactory  to  justice ;  and  Dr.  C.  allows,  that  if  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  be  intended  to  <<  satisfy  the  justice  of  God,  and  giye 
warning  to  others,  'tis  impossible  all  men  should  be  sav^."* 

Having  in  this  first  chapter,  so  far  attended  to  Dr.  Cs  sjrstem 
concerning  future  punishment,  as  to  find,  that  it  appears  to  be  a 
combination  of  the  most  jarring  principles ;  and  having  particular- 
ly pointed  out  the  mutual  discordance  of  those  principles  ;  I  might 
spare  myself  the  labor  of  a  further  examination  of  his  hcick ;  until 
at  least  it  should  be  made  to  appear,  that  those  principles  do  in 
reality  harmonize  with  each  other.  But  as  some  may  entertain 
the  opinion,  that  though  there  be  inconsistences  in  the  book,  yet 
the  general  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  is  true,  and  is  defensi- 
bk,  if  not  on  all  the  grounds,  on  which  Dr.  C.  has  undertaken 
the  defence  of  it,  yet  on  some  of  them  at  least ;  therefore  I  have 
determined  to  proceed  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  this 
doctrine,  and  of  the  arguments  brought  by  Dr.  C.  in  suppwt 
of  it. 


CHAPTER  n. 

WHETHER  THE  DAMNED  DESERVE  ANT  OTHER  PUNISHMENT,  THAN  THAT 
WHICH  IS  CONDUCIVE  TO  THEIR  PERSONAL  GOOD. 

On  the  supposition,  that  future  punishment  is  a  mere  discipline 
necessary  and  happily  conducive  to  the  repentance  and  good  of 
the  damned ;  it  may  be  asked,  whether  such  discipline  be  all 
which  they  deserve,  and  which  can  consistently  with  strict  justice 
be  inflicted ;  or  whether  they  do  indeed  deserve  a  greater  degree 
or  duration  of  punishment,  than  that  which  is  suflicient  to  lead 
them  to  repentance,  and  that  additional  punishment  be  by  grace 
remitted  to  them.     Let  us  consider  both  these  hypotheses. 

The  first  is,  that  the  wicked  deserve,  according  to  strict  jus- 
tice, no  more  punishment,  than  is  necessary  to  lead  them  to  re- 
pentance, and  to  prepare  them  for  happiness.  That  this  is  not 
a  mere  hypothesis  made  by  an  opponent  of  Dr.  C.  but  is  a  doc- 
trine implied  at  least,  if  not  expressly  asserted  in  his  book,  may 
appear  by  the  following  quotations.     "  Is  it  not  far  more  reasat^ 
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dbfe  to  suppose,  that  the  imseries  of  the  other  world,  are  a  pro- 
per discipline  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end"  [the  recovery  of 
AiuieiB]  <<  than  that  they  should  be  final  and  vindictive  only  ?"* 
If  a  final  and  vindictive  punishment  be  entirely  just,  wrhat  has 
reason  to  object  to  the  jnfliction  of  it,  in  some  instances  at  least  ? 
— **  The  consideration  of  hell  as  a  purging  fire,  is  that  only  which 
can  make  the  matter  sit  easy  on  one's  mind/'f  But  if  hell, 
though  not  merely  a  purging  fire,  be  justly  deserved,  why  does 
not  the  thought  of  it  sit  easy  on  one's  mind  ?  So  that  it  is  mani- 
festly implied  in  this  observation  of  Dr.  C.  that  no  other  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  can  be  reconciled  with  justice,  than  that 
which  is  adapted  to  their  personal  good. 

The  same  is  implicitly  asserted*  by  other  writers  on  the  same 
sideof  the  question  concerning  future  punishment.  Bishop  NeiD^ 
iony  in  his  Dissertation  an  the  final  state  of  mankindy  says,  <<  It 
iejust  and  wise  and  good,  and  even  merciful,  to  correct  a  sinner 
as  long  as  he  deserves  correction ;  to  whip  and  scourge  him,  as 
I  may  say,  out  of  his  faults."  Therefore  all  the  punishment  of 
the  sinner,  which  iBJusty  and  which  he  deserves^  is  correction,  or 
to  be  scourged  out  of  his  faults.  The  ChevaUer  Ramsay  tells 
OS,  that  <'  Justice  is  that  perfection  in  Ood,  by  which  he  endea- 
vors to  make  all  intelligences  just."^  Vindictive  justice  is  that 
attribute  in  God,  by  which  he  pursues  vice  with  all  sorts  of  tor- 
ments, till  it  be  totally  extirpated,  destroyed  and  annihilated."^ 
Therefore,  if  Grod  inflict  any  punishment  with  any  other  design, 
than  to  make  the  subject  of  that  punishment  just,  and  to  extir- 
pate vice  from  him,  he  violates  even  vindictive  justice.  M.  Petr 
itpierre  in  a  tract  lately  published  in  England,  and  highly  ap- 
plauded by  some,  declares,  that  ^'  repentance  appeases  divine  an- 
ger, aiid  disarms  its  justice ;  because  it  accomplishes  the  end  in- 
finite goodness  has  in  view,  even  when  arrayed  in  the  awful  ma- 
jesty of  avenging  justice ;  which  was  severe  because  the  moral 
state  of  the  sinner  required  such  discipline  ;  and  which,  when  that 
state  is  reversed  by  conversion  and  holiness,  will  have  nothing 
to  bestow  suitable  to  it,  but  the  delightful  manifestations  of  mer- 
cy and  forgiveness."  II  The  honor  of  the  divine  law  is  sufficient- 
ly guarded  by  the  punishment  of  the  sinner  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains impenitent,  and  by  the  faithful  and  obedient  adherence  of 
tbe  penitent  offender.  Divine  justice  is  always  satisfied  when  it 
attains  its  end ;  and  this  end  is  always  attained  whenever  the 
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sinner  is  brought  to  repentance."*  So  that  it  is  evident,  that  aD 
these  writers  implicitly  held  the  proposition  now  ubder  considera- 
tion, which  is,  that  the  wicked  deserve  according  to  strict  jus- 
tice, no  more  punishment  than  is  necessary  to  lead  them  to  re- 
pentance, and  prepare  them  for  happiness.  This  is  not  ooly  a 
real  tenet  of  those  writers,  but  is  most  essential  and  important  to 
their  system ;  for  if  the  contrary  can  be  established,  consequen- 
ces wiU  follow,  which  will  greatly  embarrass,  if  not  entirely  over- 
throw that  system.  I  therefore  beg  the  patience  of  the  reader, 
while  I  particularly  examine  that  tenet.  Concerning  it  the  fol- 
lowing observations  may  be  made : 

1.  It  implies  that  the  punishment  which  is  necessary  to  lead 
•  the  wicked  to  repentance  is  the  curse  of  the  divine  law.  With- 
out doubt  that  punishment  which  amounts  to  the  utmost  which 
strict  justice  admits,  includes  the  penalty  or  curse  of  the  divine 
law.  The  latter  does  not  exceed  the  former ;  because  the  di- 
vine law  is  founded  in  perfect  justice,  and  whatever  is  inconsis- 
tent with  justice,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  divine  law.  If 
therefore  the  sinner  deserve,  according  to  strict  justice,  precisely 
so  much  punishment  as  is  necessary  to  lead  him  to  repentance 
and  no  more,  then  this  is  the  true  and  utmost  curse  of  the  divine 
law.  Yet  such  a  plmishment  as  this,  is  really  on  the  whole  no 
evil,  and  therefore  no  curse  even  to  the  subject ;  because  by  the 
supposition  it  is  necessary  to  lead  him  to  repentance,  and  pre- 
pare him  for  the  everlasting  joys  and  glory  of  heaven. 

Dr.  C.  has  given  us  his  idea  of  a  curaey  in  his  Five  Disserta- 
tions,! in  the  following  words :  ^^  A  testimony  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure against  man's  offence ;"  *^  A  testimony  of  the  vengeance 
of  God  which  is  k  judgment  on  his  part  and  a  real  evtf  on  man's 
part."  In  the  same  book,|  he  states  his  idea  of  a  blessing  to  a 
man,  to  be,  '^  That  which  is  greatly  to  his  advantage."  But  the 
pains  of  hell,  if  they  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  most  happily 
conducive  to  the  repentance  and  endless  happiness  of  the  dam- 
ned, are  no  real  evil  on  their  part,  nor  nny  judgment  or  testimo- 
ny of  vengeance  on  God's  part ;  and  therefore  are  no  curse  at 
all ;  but  are  according  to  the  Doctor's  own  definition  a  real  frleM^ 
ing,  and  a  real  testimony  of  the  benevolence  of  God  to  the  dam- 
ned. Surely  a  medicine  of  disagreeable  taste,  but  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  life,  or  restore  the  health  of  a  man,  and 
administereid  with  consummate  judgment,  is  no  evil  or  curse  to  the 
man  to  whom  it  is  administered  ;  but  is  a  desirable  good,  or  a 
blessing  to  him  ;  and  the  administration  of  it,  is  a  full  proof  of 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Divine  goodness,  p.  112. 
t  pp.  109, 110.  t  p.  112. 
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the  benevolence  of  the  physician  to  his  patient.  A  proof  equally 
demonstratiTe  of  the  divine  benevolence  to  the  damned,  is  the 
whole  of  their  punishment  in  hell,  if  it  be  designed  merely  to 
lead  them  to  repentance  and  to  prepare  them  for  happiness  ;  and 
this  fruit  of  the  divine  benevolence  can,  according  to  Dr.  C's 
own  definition  of  a  curse,  be  no  curse. 

It  IB  granted  by  Dr.  C.  and  in  general  by  other  advocates  for 
universal  salvation,  that  the  torments  of  hell  are  not  only  wisely 
adapted,  but  that  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  lead  the  dam- 
ned to  repentance ;  that  no  more  gentle  means  would  so  well  an- 
swer the  proposed  end  ;  that  therefore  the  divine  goodness  and 
wisdom  have  chosen  and  applied  those  torments,  as  the  means  of 
good  to  the  danmed.  But  certainly  tha^  which  is  on  the  whole 
necessary  for  a  person's  own  good,  is  to  him,  on  the  whole,  no 
teal  evil,  and  therefore  no  curse,  but  a  good,  a  blessing ;  a  wise 
man  would  choose  it  for  himself,  as  it  is,  in  its  connection,  really 
and  properly  eligible  or  desirable.  If  the  tonnents  of  hell  taken 
in  connection  with  repentance  and  endless  happiness  be  a  curse, 
then  repentance  and  endless  happiness  taken  in  connection  with 
the  torments  of  hell  are  a  curse  too.  If  some  bitter  pill  consid- 
ered as  connected  with  life  be  a  curse ;  then  life  connected  with 
that  pill  is  a  curse  too.  That  and  that  only  is  a  curse  to  a  per- 
son, which  taken  in  its  proper  connections  and  dependencies, 
renders  him  more  miserable  than  he  would  be  without  it.  On 
the  contrary,  that  is  a  blessing  to  a  person,  which  taken  in  its 
proper  connection  and  dependencies,  renders  him  more  happy 
than  he  would  be  without  it.  It  is  just  as  great  a  blessing  and 
just  as  great  a  privilege,  as  happiness  itself.  And  with  what  pro- 
priety this  can  be  called  a  cursCy  I  appeal  to  every  man 'ac- 
quainted with  propriety  of  language  to  determine.  To  call 
this  a  curse  is  to  confound  a  curse  and  a  blessing.  This  being 
the  true  idea  of  a  curse  and  a  blessing,  it  immediately  follows  on 
the  supposition  now  under  consideration,  that  the  torments  of 
hell  are  no  curse,  but  a  blessing  to  those  on  whom  they  are  in- 
ificted ;  because  the  very  supposition  is,  that  they  are  necessary 
1o  secure  and  promote  their  happiness  and  are  inflicted  for  this 
end  only. 

The  absurdity  then,  to  which  on  the  whole  we  are  reduced  is, 
that  those  means,  which  are  the  best  that  infinite  wisdom  itself 
eoold  devise  and  apply,  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  die  in  im- 
penitence, are  the  curse  of  the  divine  law ;  and  that  the  greatest 
evil  which  God  can  consistently  with  justice  inflict  on  the  great- 
est and  most  obdurate  enemy  of  himself,  of  his  Son  our  glorious 
Savior,  of  his  law,  of  his  grace,  and  of  mankind,  b,  to  put  him 
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under  the  best  possible  adrantages  to  secure  and  promote  his 
highest  everlasting  happiness.  Which  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
to  say,  That  the  greatest  curse  which  God  can  consistently  with 
his  perfections  inflict  on  the  sinner  dying  in  impenitence,  is  to  be« 
stow  on  him  the  greatest  blessing,  whid^  it  is  in  the  power  of  om- 
nipotence and  infinite  bounty  to  bestow  on  him,  in  his  present 
temper  of  mind ;  that  the  divine  law  has  no  curse  at  all  annexed 
to  it ;  and  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  an  inestimable  blessing, 
the  blessing  of  repentance,  or  of  that  discipline,  which  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary,  and  most  wisely  adapted  to  lead  to  repentance, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  greatest  happiness. 

If  on  this  idew  of  the  matter,  it  should  be  said,  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  hell  is  not  the  greatest  blessing  which  God  can  be^w 
on  the  sinner  who  dies  in  impenitence ;  that  it  would  be  a  greatr 
er  blessing,  to  grant  him  repentance  by  immediate  eflicacious 
grace,  and  then  receive  him  to  heavenly  happiness ;— Concern- 
ing this  I  observe,  that  it  gives  up  the  only  ground,  on  which  the 
supposition  now  under  consideration  rests,  and  on  which  alone  it 
can  be  supported.  The  supposition  is,  that  the  punishment  of 
hell  is  inflicted  with  the  sole  view  of  leading  the  sufferers  to  re- 
pentance, and  of  promoting  their  good.  But  if  their  good  might 
be  as  eflectually  secured  and  promoted  by  other  means,  as  it  now 
asserted,  then  the  tormiehts  of  hell  are  not  inflicted  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  sufferers.  So  &r  as  their  good  is  concerned, 
those  torments  are  needless ;  nay,  they  are  a  wanton  exercise  of 
cruelty.  But  as  cruelty  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  only  wUe  Ood^ 
he  must,  if  this  objection  be  valid,  inflict  the  torments  of  heU,  for 
some  other  end,  than  the  final  happiness  of  those  who  are  sent 
to  that  world  of  misery. 

Beside ;  Dr.  C.  and  other  opposers  of  endless  punishnoent, 
are  no  friends  to  the  doctrine  of  ^fficdciaut  grace.  According 
to  their  system,  eflicacious  grace  destroys  all  liberty  and  moral 
agency,  and  reduces  men  to  mere  machines.  Therefore  in  their 
view,  to  be  led  to  repentance  by  eflicacious  grace,  is  not  a  greater 
blessing,  than  to  be  led  to  repentance  by  the  torments  of  hell ; 
because  it  is  not  a  greater  blessing  to  be  a  watch  or  a  windmill 
than  to  be  a  rational  moral  agent.  Nay,  according  to  their  qrs- 
lem,  there  is  no  possibiUty  of  leading  by  eflicacious  grace  any 
man  to  a  repentance  which  is  of  a  holy  or  of  a  moral  nature ;  be- 
cause, according  to  their  system,  a  necessary  holiness  is  no  holi* 
ness,  and  a  necessary  repentance  is  no  more  of  a  moral  nature, 
than  the  working  of  a  machine. 

2.  If  all  who  are  saved,  be  delivered  from  wrath  on  account 
of  the  merit  of  Christ  in  any  sense,  then  that  punishment,  which 
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leads  to  repentance,  is  not  the  curse  of  the  law^  or  is  not  all  the 
punishment  which  justice  admits.  They  who  suffer  the  curse  of 
the  law,  satisfy  the  kw,  and  therefore  stand  in  no  need  of  the 
merit  of  Christ  to  satisfy  the  law  or  to  deliver  them  from  the  curse 
of  it.  They  can  no  longer  consistently  with  justice  be  holden 
under  that  curse.  To  hold  such  persons  still  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  unless  they  can  obtain  an  interest  in  the  merit  of  Christ, 
can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  moral  perfection  of  God.  Yet 
this  IB  the  very  fisu^t,  if  that  punishment  which  leads  to  repentance 
be  the  curse  of  the  law  and  at  the  same  time,  as  Dr.  C.  abun- 
dantly holds,  salvation  in  the  deliverance  from  wrath,  as  well  as 
in  the  bestowment  of  positive  happiness,  be  granted  to  no  man, 
but  on  account  of  the  merit  of  Christ 

3.  On  this  hypothesis,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  not  save  all 
men,  nor  will  all  men  be  saved,  whether  by  Christ,  or  without 
him.  Deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law  is  essential  to  salva- 
tioii.  But  if  the  curse  of  the  law  be  that  punishment,  which  is 
neceaMiry  to  lead  to  repentance  ;  and  if,  aa  the  advocates  for  uni- 
versal salvation  hold,  a  great  part  of  mankind  will  suffer  this  pun- 
ishment ;  it  follows,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  will  not  be 
nved.  For  to  be  saved,  and  yet  to  suffer  the  curse  of  the  law, 
is  a  direct  contradiction.  To  suffer  the  curse  of  the  law  is  to  be 
damned,  and  is  all  the  damnation  to  which  any  sinner  is  exposed, 
and  to  which  justice,  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  justice,  can 
doom  him.  If  then  any  man  have  suffered  this  damnation,  from 
what  is  he  or  can  he  be  saved  ?  Certamly  from  nothing,  be- 
cause he  is  exposed  to  nothing ;  unless  we  say,  that  by  the  just 
law  of  the  God  of  perfect  justice,  he  is  exposed  to  ut^ust  pun- 
ishment. 

If  to  this  argument  it  be  objected,  that  though  all  men  are  not 
saved  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  whether  by  Christ,  or  witnout 
him  ;  yet  all  are  finally  admitted  to  happiness ;  those  who  repent 
in  this  life,  are  admitted  to  happiness  through  the  merits  of 
Christ ;  those  who  die  impenitent,  are  admitted  to  the  same,  in 
consequence  of  enduring  in  their  own  persons,  the  curse  of  the 
kw  ;  and  that  this  is  all  which  is  intended  by  .the  salvation  of  all 
men ; — ^With  respect  to  this  I  observe : 

(1)  This  is  no  proper  salvation,  which  in  its  primary  meaning 
signifies  a  deliverance  from  evil.  But  according  to  the  case  now 
stated,  some  men  are  not  delivered  from  any  evil,  to  which  they 
ever  were  exposed,  but  suffer  it  all.  Therefore  they  are  not 
saved. 

(2)  That  this  objection  entirely  sets  aside,  with  regard  to  a 
great  part  of  mankind,  salvation  in  the  way  of  forgiveness  of  sin^ 
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and  the  free  grace  of  God  in  the  pardon  of  the  sinner,  which  it 
contrary  to  the  whole  gospel. 

But  to  proceed  ;  as  Christ,  on  the  present  hypothesis,  doth  not 
in  fact  save  all  men ;  so  it  would  be  no  favor  to  them,  for  him  to 
attempt  the  salvation  of  all  those  who  die  impenitent  An  at* 
tempt  to  deliver  them  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  would  be  an 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  most  necessary,  wise,  desirable 
and  merciful  means  of  grace,  on  which  their  eternal  happiness 
depends ;  an  attempt  not  to  deliver  them  from  anything  which 
on  the  whole  is  an  evil,  a  disadvaiitage  even  to  themselves ;  but 
to  deprive  them  of  that  on  which  their  supreme  interest  depends ; 
of  that  which  is  in  fact  the  greatest  good,  which  they,  in  their 
present  temper  can  enjoy,  and  the  greatest  blessing  which  at 
present  God  can  possibly  bestow  on  them.  Now  to  deprive  them 
of  this,  is  certainly  no  fiivor,  nor  any  fruit  of  grace,  mercy  or 
goodness  to  them  personally.  Even  to  take  them  to  heaven^  be- 
fore they  have  passed  through  this  discipline,  would  by  no  means 
be  so  great  a  favor  to  them,  as  to  cause  them  to  pass  through 
this  discipline ;  as  it  would  be  to  take  them  to  heaven  before  they 
were  prepared  for  it,  or  could  enjoy  .happiness  in  it 

Further ;  if  the  curse  of  the  law  be  that  punishment,  which  is 
necessary  to  lead  to  repentance,  then  Christ  came  not  to  deliver 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  all  who  are  to  be  finally  happy,  but  to 
inflict  that  curse  on  a  part  of  them.  Christ  is  exalted  to  be  a 
prince  and  a  Savior  to  give  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins. 
It  is  a  part  of  his  office,  to  bring  men  to  repentance  by  all  wise 
and  proper  means.  Dr.  C.  and  other  advocates  for  universal  sal- 
vation suppose,  that  hell  torments  are  the  means,  and  most  wise, 
proper  and  necessary  means  too,  by  which  Christ  will  execute 
the  work  of  giving  repentance  to  all  the  damned.  Therefore  his 
work  as  a  Savior,  so  far  as  respects  them,  is,  on  Dr.  C's  plan, 
not  to  deliver  them  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  but  to  inflict  that 
curse  on  them.  But  who  is  not  struck  with  the  contrariety  of 
this  idea,  to  the  constant,  uniform  declarations  of  scripture,  that 
Christ  came  to  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  to  S^ve  us 
from  wrath,  to  deliver  us  from  the  wrath  to  come,  etc.  ? 

Will  it  be  said  in  opposition  to  the  last  observation,  that  those 
who  die  in  impenitence,  are  not  saved  in  any  sense  by  or  through 
Christ,  whether  by  his  atonement,  or  by  him  as  God's  prime  min- 
ister, in  the  fulness  of  times  bringing  all  to  repentance ;  and  that 
therefore  Christ  is  not  come  to  inflict  the  curse  of  the  law  on  any 
who  shall  be  finally  happy  ?  Then  let  it  never  more  be  pleaded, 
that  Christ  is  the  Savior  of  all  men  ;  that  he  gave  himself  a  ran- 
som for  all ;  that  he  tasted  death  for  every  man ;  that  the  grace 
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of  Grody  and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man  Jesus  Christ, 
hath  abounded  unto  the  many,  (meaning  all  men)  ;  that  by  the 
righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  shall  come  upon  all  men  to 
jostificaticMi  of  life ;  that  Christ  must  reign,  till  he  shall  have  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet,  in  genuine  repentance ;  that  peace 
being  made  by  the  blood  of  the  cross,  it  pleased  the  father  by 
OriW  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself.  For  if  Christ  shall  not 
finally  have  saved  all  men  by  his  merit,  nor  shall  have  led  them 
to  repentance  in  the  execution  of  the  scheme  of  providence ;  in 
what  sense  can  the  salvation  of  all  men  be  ascribed  to  Christ  ? 
In  what  conceivable  sense  can  he  be  called  the  Savior  of  all 
men?  Therefore  if  any  adopt  the  idea  of  the  objection  just 
stated,  let  them  never  more  plead  in  favor  of  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  any  of  those  passages  of  scripture  referred  to  above,  nor 
any  passage,  which  relates  to  salvation  by  Christ. 

Beside ;  if  the  damned  be  led  to  repentance  by  the  torments 
(rf  bell,  by  whom  are  those  torments  inflicted  ?  Not  by  Christ  it 
seems,  because  that  would  imply,  that  Christ  came  not  to  deliver 
all  who  shall  be  finally  happy,  from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  but  to 
inflict  that  curse  on  a  part  of  them.  By  whom  then  will  those 
torments,  those  most  excellent  means  of  grace,  be  administered  ? 
Is  not  Christ  the  judge  of  all  men  ?  The  father  judgeth  no  man, 
but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  son.  We  must  all  stand 
at  his  judgment  seat  and  receive  according  to  that  which  we  shall 
have  done  in  the  body  whether  good  or  evil ;  and  he  will  say. 
Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels. 

4.  If  the  penalty  of  the  law  consist  in  that  punishment,  which 
is  necessary  to  lead  to  repentance,  then  all  the  damned,  if 
brought  to  repentance  at  all,  are  delivered  out  of  hell,  not  on  the 
footing  of  grace  and  mercy,  or  of  favor  and  goodness ;  but  on 
the  footing  of  the  strictest  justice ;  not  on  the  footing  of  the  gospel, 
but  of  the  rigor  of  law.  By  the  present  hypothesis,  the  damned 
all  suffer  that  punishment,  which  is  necessary  to  lead  them  to  re- 
pentance, and  therein  sufier  the  curse  of  the  law,  or  all  that  pun- 
ishment which  the  utmost  rigor  of  law  and  justice  denounces  or 
can  inflict  If  the  Deity  himself  were  to  proceed  in  punishing 
one  step  beyond  this  line,  he  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  jus- 
tice, would  rise  in  opposition  to  his  own  perfections,  would  deny 
himself;  in  short,  would  no  longer  be  God.  Therefore  as  soon 
as  a  sinner  in  hell  is  brought  to  repentance,  he  must  be  imme- 
diately released.  Nor  is  he  under  obligation  to  plead  for  grace 
or  £Bivor ;  he  may  demand  release  on  the  footing  of  personal  jus- 
tice.   He  is  under  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the  gospel. 
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he  may  insist  on  his  personal  right  on  the  footing  of  the  law. 
He  hath  satisfied  the  law ;  he  hath  satisfied  the  justice  of  God ; 
it  hath  taken  its  course  on  him ;  he  hath  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  it ;  and  he  must  be  deKvered  from  further  punishment  or 
else  he  is  injured,  he  is  ofqpressed. 

Nay ;  to  plead  for  mercy  or  favor  in  order  to  his  dehveraiiee, 
is  not  merely  needless ;  it  is  out  of  character,  it  is  degrading 
himself  who  stands  right  with  respect  to  the  law,  to  the  (daee  dl 
one  who  is  obnoxious  to  still  further  punishment  It  implies  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  his  own  character  and  relation  to  the  Deity  and 
his  law.  Equally  out  of  character  would  he  act,  if  on  his  deliv^ 
erance,  he  should  render  praise  or  thanks,  either  to  God  the  hr 
ther,  or  to  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  Surely  a  man  condemned  by  a 
civil  judge,  to  receive  forty  stripes  save  one,  after  l^e  has  received 
them,  is  under  no  obligation  to  render  praise  or  thanks  for  his 
release,  either  to  the  judge  or  to  the  executive  officer. 

But  how  are  these  things  reconcilable  with  the  ScripUires  ? 
Surely  these  consequences  fSBiirly  deducible  from  the  hypothesis 
under  consideration,  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  gospel ; 
and  the  hypothesis  itself  cannot  consistently  be  embraced  by  any 
believer  in  the  New  Testament 

Particularly ;  this  hypothesis  precludes  all  possibility  of ybr- 
giveness  of  the  damned,  even  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
finally  to  be  admitted  to  heavenly  happiness.  Foigiveness  im- 
plies, that  the  sinner  foigiven  is  not  punished  in  his  own  person, 
according  to  law  and  justice.  But  on  the  hypothesis  under  con- 
sideration in  this  chapter,  all  the  damned  are  in  their  own  per- 
sons punished  according  to  law  and  justice,  in  that  they  suffer 
that  punishment  which  is  necessary  to  lead  them  to  repentance. 
Who  would  think  of  telling  a  man,  who  has  in  his  own  person 
received  the  corporal  punishment,  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned, that  the  crime  for  which  he  received  that  punishment, 
is  freely  forgiven  him  ?  This  would  be  adding  insult  to  the  rigor 
of  justice.  But  according  to  the  scriptures,  it  seems  there  is  no 
salvation  on  the  footing  of  the  law,  or  without  foigiveness. 
Therefore  either  it  must  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  scriptures 
do  admit  the  idea,  that  some  men  will  be  received  to  heaven  on 
the  footing  of  law,  and  without  forgiveness  of  sins ;  or  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  punishment  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  to  repent- 
ance, is  the  curse  of  the  law,  must  be  renounced. 

5.  All  men  who  are  by  any  means  brought  to  repentance, 
whether  by  the  torment  of  hell  or  any  other  cause,  are  on  the 
footing  of  justice  entitled  to  perfect  subsequent  impunity.  By 
the  supposition^  the  sole  just  ^id  of  all  the  pmushment  inflicted 
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by  the  Deity,  is  the  repentance  of  the  sinner.  Bat  this  end  is 
already  obtained  in  all  who  are  the  subjects  of  repentance. 
Therefore  to  punish  them  is  to  inflict  pain  or  misery  for  no  just 
end  whatever.  But  that  the  Deity  should  inflict  misery  for  no 
just  end,  is  for  him  to  commit  injustice  and  wanton  cruelty, 
which  is  impossible.  What  then  is  become  of  the  curse  or  pen- 
alty of  the  divine  law  ?  The  apostle  declares,  ^<  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the 
hw  to  do  them."  This  seems  to  impcHt,  that  every  transgressor 
is  exposed  to  a  curse.  But  he  who  transgresses  in  ever  so  many 
instances,  and  then  whether  sooner  or  later  repents,  whether  his 
repentance  be  effected  by  mercies,  or  by  judgments,  or  by  any 
other  cause,  is  exposed  to  no  curse,  no  punishment  whatever ; 
nor  can  without  injustice  be  made  the  subject  of  any.  On  this 
scheme,  if  there  be  any  curse  in  the  law,  it  must  be  repentance 
iisdf.  By  the  curse  of  the  law,  is  doubtless  meant  the  ill  conse- 
quence, to  which  the  sinner  is  by  law  and  justice  subjected,  on 
account  of  his  transgression.  But  according  to  the  scheme  now 
before  us,  repentance,  whensoever  and  by  what  cause  soever  it 
may  exist  in  a  sinner,  is  all  the  ill  consequence  (if  it  may  be  so 
called)  to  which  he  is  by  law  and  justice  subjected  on  account 
of  any  sin  or  sins.  This  therefore  with  respect  to  him  is  the 
whole  curse  of  the  law,  and  can  this  be  true  ?  '^  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us." 
But  hath  Christ  redeemed  us  from  repentance  1  and  did  he  efiect 
that  redemption  by  bec(»ning  himself  a  penitent  ? 

6.  On  the  hypothesis,  that  no  man  can  be  justly  punished  for 
any  other  end  than  his  own  personal  good ;  no  man  commits 
any  sin  or  moral  evil,  by  any  damage  which  he  does,  or  can  do, 
to  any  being  beside  himself;  and  the  whole  evil  of  sin  consists 
io  this,  that  by  it  a  man  does  more  or  less  damage  to  himself; 
but  he  never  does,  nor  can  possibly  commit  sin,  by  dishonoring 
or  doing  damage  to  any  other  being  created  or  divine,  only  so  far 
as,  in  the  same  action,  he  does  daniage  to  himself  personally  con- 
sidered. If  God  never  do  nor  can  justly  punish  a  sinner,  for  any 
other  end,  than  to  lead  him  to  repentance  and  to  promote  his 
good  ;  and  if  all  just  punishment  be  a  mere  discipline  necessary 
and  wholesome  to  the  recipient ;  then  punishment  inflicted  for 
any  other  end  is  unjust.  It  is  unjust  to  punish  a  sinner  on  ac- 
count of  any  contempt  of  the  Deity,  any  opposition  to  his  de- 
signs, to  his  cause  or  kingdom  in  the  world,  or  on  account  of 
any  abuses  of  any  man  or  men,  excepting  so  &r  as  he  damages 
himself  at  the  same  time.  If  it  be  just  to  punish  a  sinner  for 
any  of  those  sins,  further,  or  in  any  other  respect,  than  as  he 
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damages  himself ;  it  is  just  to  punish  him  for  other  end  or  ends 
than  his  own  personal  good ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposi- 
tion. But  if  it  be  unjust  to  punish  for  actions  in  any  otter  re- 
spect than  as  in  those  actions  a  man  damages  himself  or  his  own 
interest ;  it  must  be  because  there  is  no  moral  evil  in  those  ac- 
tions, on  any  other  account,  or  in  any  other  view  of  them,  than 
that  by  them  he  does  a  damage  to  himself,  and  the  whole  evil  of 
sin  must  consist  in  this,  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the  sinner's 
own  interest  or  happiness.  The  end  of  all  punishment  is  the  re- 
moval or  prevention  of  evil ;  and  the  evil  to  be  removed  or  pre- 
vented by  punishment,  and  which  is  the  only  ground  of  punish- 
ment, is  the  only  evil  of  sin.  But  the  hypothesis  which  we  are 
opposing  throughout  this  chapter  is,  that  the  only  just  ends  of 
punishment,  are  the  repentance  and  good  of  the  sinner  himself; 
that  is,  the  removal  or  prevention  of  personal  evil  to  the  sinner, 
is  the  only  just  end  of  punishing  him.  Of  course  this  personal 
evil  to  the  sinner,  is  the  only  just  ground  of  punishing  him,  and 
is  the  whole  evil  of  sin. 

Now  if  this  be  the  whole  evil  of  sin,  and  it  deserve  punish- 
ment on  no  other  account  than  this ;  no  wonder  there  is  such  op- 
position made  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  For  truly, 
if  the  nature  and  evil  of  sin  be  such,  as  hath  been  just  now  stated, 
not  only  the  endless  punishment  of  it  is  unjust,  but  any  punish- 
ment of  however  short  duration  is  unjust ;  because  sin  carries  its 
own  full  punishment  in  itself.  All  that  punishment  which  it  de- 
serves, is  either  contained  in  sin  at  the  time  it  is  conunitted,  or 
it  follows  afterward,  as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence, 
without  any  pain  inflicted  by  the  Deity ;  and  to  inflict  any  the 
least  pain  on  the  sinner,  as  a  punishment  of  his  sin,  is  manifestly 
unjust  and  absurd.  If  a  child,  in  consequence  of  thrusting  its 
finger  into  a  candle,  should  suflfer  great  pain,  surely  it  would  not, 
beside  that  pain,  deserve  chastisement ;  because  all  the  evil  of 
its  imprudence  consists  in  bringing  on  itself  that  pain,  and  that 
pain  itself  is  the  full  punishment  of  the  imprudence.  Therefore, 
to  inflict  any  further  punishment  must  be  unjust  and  cruel.  To 
apply  this ;  all  the  moral  evil  of  which  the  sinner  is  guilty,  con- 
sists in  bringing  pain  or  loss  on  himself,  and  to  punish  him  for 
this,  is  as  absurd,  as  to  punish  the  child  just  supposed ;  or  to 
punish  a  man  because  he  will  walk  with  pebbles  in  his  shoes, 
will  whip  himself,  or  will  bring  on  himself  the  pain  of  hunger,  by 
going  without  his  ordinary  meal. 

7.  On  this  hypothesis,  he  that  repenteth,  shall  be  saved  from 
what  ?  from  that  wise,  wholesome  and  necessary  discipline,  which 
cannot  be  justly  inflicted  after  he  beccunes  a  penitent ;  or  in 
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Other  words,  he  shall  be  saved  from  a  punishment  which  is  en- 
tirely unjust  Therefore  the  promises  of  salvation  to  those  who 
repent,  amount  to  nothing  more  than  assurances,  that  God  will 
not  almse,  injure  or  rob  them  of  their  personal  rights.  But  do 
we  want  so  many  <<  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,"  to 
assure  us  of  this  ?  Or  are  those  promises  so  exceeding  great  and 
precious,  as  it  seems  they  were  in  the  judgment  of  an  apostle  ? 
Have  we  not  abundant  evidence  of  the  same  truth,  from  the 
moral  rectitude  of  the  Deity,  virithout  the  aid  of  even  a  single 
promise? 

8.  If  the  sinner  deserve  no  more  punishment  than  is  neces- 
sary to  lead  to  repentance,  then  he  experiences  much  more  of 
the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  while  he  is  in  AeU,  than  he  does 
while  he  is  on  earth,  or  than  he  does  in  his  deliverance  from 
helL  In  hell  he  enjoys  those  means  of  grace  which  are  far  bet- 
ter and  more  wisely  and  effectuaUy  calculated  to  secure  his  ever- 
hstiiig  happiness,  than  those  means  which  he  enjoys  on  earth. 
In  hell  he  receives  real  and  demonstrative  tokens  of  the  divine 
grace  and  mercy  in  that  discipUne  which  is  so  necessary  and  so 
happily  conducive  to  his  everlasting  happiness.  But  in  deliver- 
ance from  hell  on  his  repentance,  he  receives  no  favor ;  his  de- 
liverance is  a  mere  act  of  justice  which  cannot  be  denied  him. 

9.  On  the  same  hypothesis,  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  the 
greatest,  most  necessary  and  most  desirable  mean  of  grace  with 
respect  to  the  impenitent,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  is 
80  plain,  that  not  a  word  need  be  said  to  elucidate  it.  There- 
fore if  Christ  were  to  save  any  man  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
he  would  deprive  him  of  the  best  mean  of  grace,  which  he  does 
or  can  enjoy ;  and  this  salvation  itself,  so  far  from  a  blessing  to 
the  sinner,  would  be  an  infinitely  greater  curse,  than  the  curse  of 
the  law  ;  because  it  would  deprive  him  of  a  necessary  and  most 
excellent  mean  of  grace,  the  punishment  which  is  necessary  to 
lead  him  to  repentance.  Nor  would  the  gift  of  Christ  himself, 
his  incarnation,  sufTerings,  death,  atonement,  or  anything  which 
be  hath  done,  or  can  possibly  do,  to  save  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  be  any  favor  or  blessing  to  the  person  to  be  saved,  but 
utterly  the  reverse.  It  is  evidently  no  blessing  to  any  man  per- 
lonally,  but  the  reverse,  that  any  measures  should  be  taken  to 
deprive  him  of  the  best  and  most  necessary  mean  of  grace,  with- 
out which  he  would  not  be  prepared  for  heaven,  and  could  not 
be  admitted  to  it. 

10.  The  doctrine  that  the  sinner  deserves  no  more  punish- 
ment than  is  necessary  to  lead  to  repentance,  confutes  itself  in 
this  respect ;  that  while  it  holds  forth,  that  no  punishment  can 
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justly  be  inflicted  cm  the  sinner,  but  that  which  is  merely  difci^ 
plinary,  at  the  same  time  it  supposes,  that  such  a  punishment  is 
in  fact  inflicted  on  all  the  damned,  as  is  to  the  highest  degree 
vindictive.  What  is  a  proper  vindictive  punishment,  but  that 
which  satisfies  the  demands  of  law  and  jt$stice  1  But  that  such 
a  punishment  is  inflicted  on  all  the  damned,  is  supposed  by  all 
who  espouse  the  principle,  which  I  am  now  qpposing.  Tl^re- 
fore  in  that  very  doctrine,  in  which  they  mean  to  oppose  all  vin- 
dictive punishment,  they  in  the  fullest  sense  hold  it,  by  holding 
that  such  punishment  as  is  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  suffisrer, 
is  all  which  justice  admits. 

If  they  should  say,  that  the  punishment  of  the  damned  is  not 
merely  vindictive,  but  at  the  same  time  disciplinary  too,  and 
therefore  just ;  though  if  it  were  merely  vindictive,  it  would  be 
unjust ; — ^I  answer,  the  present  question  entirely  respect  punish- 
ment which  is  merely  disciplinary.  Therefore  to  allow,  that  the 
punislmient  of  the  damned  is  partly  vindictive,  is  to  give  up  this 
question,  and  to  substitute  another.  Beside ;  if  a  vindictive  pun- 
ishment be  unjust,  how  c!an  it  become  just  by  being  connected 
with  a  punishment  which  is  just  ?  To  c^cyrrec^  a  c^hikl,  to  gratify 
a  malicious  temper,  is  doubdess  unjust  Now,  if  a  man  cxirrect 
his  child  from  two  motives,  pardy  from  malice,  and  partly  from 
a  view  to  the  good  of  tlie  child ;  the  justice  of  his  conduct,  so  bx 
as  he  is  influenced  by  the  latter  motive,  can  never  render  his  ccm- 
duct  just,  so  far  as  it  proc^eeds  from  the  former. 

A  vinclic^ve  punishment  is  that  which  is  inflicted  with  a  de- 
sign to  support  the  authority  of  a  broken  law,  and  of  a  despised 
government ;  and  if  the  punishment  be  just,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  according  to  the  conduct  or  demerit  of  the  transgressor. 
This  is  demanded  by  every  law  ;  and  if  the  law  be  just,  it  is  just- 
ly demanded.  Or  in  other  words,  such  a  punishment  of  the 
transgression  of  a  just  law,  as  is  sufBcuent  to  support  the  authori- 
ty of  that  law,  is  a  just  punishment.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
punishment  as  truly,  and  to  as  high  a  degree  vindictive,  as  jus- 
tice will  admit.  Now  if  that  punishment  which  is  necessary  to 
lead  the  sinner  to  repentance,  be  sufficient  thus  to  support  the 
authority  and  dignity  of  the  divine  law  and  government,  and  be 
inflicted  for  this  end ;  it  is  to  the  highest  degree  vindicative,  and 
designedly  vindictive.  If  it  be  not  suflficient  to  answer  those 
ends,  it  is  not  the  whole  punishment,  which  the  divine  law  and 
justic^e  demand.  For  as  I  have  before  observed,  every  just  and 
wise  law  demands  that  punishment  which  is  necessary  to  its  own 
support  or  existence,  and  justice  and  wisdom  enforce  this  demand. 

Therefore  let  the  advocates  for  universal  salvation  make  their 
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cboioe.  If  they  shall  choose  to  hold  agreeably  to  the  present 
supposition,  that  such  punishment  as  is  necessary  to  lead  to  re- 
pentance, is  all  tliat  can  justly  be  inflicted  on  the  sinner,  and  that 
therefcMre  it  is  sufficient  to  support  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
the  divine  law  and  government ;  they  stand  convicted  of  holding, 
that  the  punishment  of  the  damned  is  by  no  means  merely  disci- 
pbnaiy,  but  to  the  highest  degree  vindictive.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  they  choose  to  hold,  that  the  punishment  wliich  is  necessa- 
ry to  lead  the  sinner  to  repentance,  is  not  adequate  to  the  pur- 
poses before  mentioned  ;  tlien  they  must  renounce  the  principle, 
which  we  have  been  so  long  considering,  and  allow  that  the  divine 
kw  does  denounce  a  further  punishment,  than  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  lead  the  sinner  to  rei^entance,  and  is  a  mere  discipUne. 
Because  the  divine  law  being  perfecdy  just,  does  jusdy,  and  mqst 
necenarily  admit  of  that  puiiislunent,  which  is  sufficient  to  its 
own  support  or  existence.  Thus  on  either  supposition,  they 
must  renounce  a  very  fiivorite  tenet 

11  •  With  what  propriety  can  wc  talk  of  satisfying  the  law  by 
repentance,  or  by  that  punishment,  which  is  necessary  to  lead  to 
repentance,  when  the  law  says  not  a  word  expressly  concerning 
repentance,  either  in  consequence  of  punishment,  or  without  it  ? 
By  the  law  b  tlie  knowledge)  of  sin  ;  but  by  it  we  know  nothing 
of  any  good,  to  be  obtained  by  repentance,  whether  in  the  way 
of  favor,  or  in  the  way  of  justice.  The  doctrine  of  any  advan- 
tage to  be  obtained  by  repentance,  is  a  doctrine  of  the  gospel  on- 
ly, not  of  the  law.  Yet  if  it  be  unjust  to  punish  a  sinner  with 
any  other  view,  than  to  lead  him  to  repentance,  this  doctrine 
would  ondoubtedly  be  found  in  the  law.  The  voice  of  the  law 
is  not,  cursed  is  every  one  that  transgresseth,  and  doth  not  re- 
pent ;  but,  cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them. 

12.  From  the  principle,  that  sm  deserves  no  other  punishment, 
than  that  which  is  subservient  to  the  good  of  the  sinner,  it  will 
fblfew,  that  what  we  call  sin,  is  no  moral  evU. 

It  seems  to  be  a  dictate  of  reason  and  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  that  moral  evil  should  be  followed,  or  deserves  to  be 
followed,  with  natural  evil  or  with  pain  and  shame ;  and  that 
this  natural  evil  be  a  real  evil  to  the  sinner,  an  evil  to  him  on 
the  whole.  But  that  evil  which  is  necessary  and  subservient  to 
a  man's  personal  good,  is  to  him  no  real  evil ;  but  on  the  whole, 
is  even  to  him  personally,  a  good,  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse. 
Now  it  is  not  a  dictate  of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  moral 
evil  deserves  a  blessing.  That  which  deserves  a  blessing  and  no 
corse,  IS  no  moral  evil.    Therefore  if  sin  deserve  no  other  pun- 
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ishment  than  that  which  is  subservient  to  the  personal  good  of 
the  sinner,  it  is  no  moral  evil. 

If  it  be  said  to  be  no  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  moral  evil 
should  be  followed  with  natural  evil ;  it  may  be  answered,  that 
surely  it  is  not  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  it  be  followed 
with  natural  good.  This  would  imply,  that  it  deserves  a  reward. 
Nor  is  it  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  it  be  followed  with 
neither  natural  good  nor  natural  evil.  This  would  imply,  that  it 
is  worthy  of  neither  praise  nor  blame,  reward  nor  punishment ; 
and  therefore  is  neither  a  moral  good  nor  a  moral  evil.  Both  which 
conclusions  are  absurd.  Therefore  it  remains,  that  it  is  a  dictate 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  moral  evil  be  followed  with 
natural  evil.  Or  if  it  be  further  urged,  that  it  is  a  dictate  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  moral  evil  considering  the  i^finUe  goodness  and 
mercy  of  Ood,  should  be  followed  with  no  natural  evil ;  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  this  is  giving  up  the  ground  of  justice,  and  go- 
ing on  that  of  goodness  and  mercy,  which  is  entirely  foreign 
to  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  The  inquiry  of  this  chapter  is 
what  sin  deserves  on  the  footing  of  justice^  not  what  it  will  ac- 
tually suffer  on  the  footing  of  the  divine  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy.  This  latter  inquiry  shall  be  carefully  attended  to  in  its 
place,  chapter  VIII. 

Again ;  moral  evil  is  in  itself,  or  in  its  own  nature,  odious  apd 
the  proper  object  of  disapprobation  and  abhorrence.  By  its  own 
nature  I  mean  its  tendency  to  evil,  the  dishonor  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  misery  or  diminution  of  the  happiness  of  the  created  system. 
Therefore  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  person  who  perpetrates  moral 
evil,  to  disapprove,  hate  and  abhor  it  in  itself,  aside  from  all  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  of  such  disapprobation,  whether 
such  consequences  be  to  the  perpetrator  personally  good  or  bad. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  perpetrator  of  mo- 
ral evil,  to  manifest  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  so  far  as  mo- 
rally evil,  whether  such  manifestation  be  subservient  to  his  good 
or  not.  And  if  sin  be  a  moral  evil,  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  sin- 
ner, both  to  disapprove  and  to  manifest  disapprobation  of  sin, 
whether  such  manifestation  be  subservient  to  his  good  or  not 
But  this  directly  contradicts  the  principle,  that  sin  deserves  no 
other  punishment,  than  that  which  is  subservient  to  the  good  of 
the  sinner.  For  what  is  punishment,  but  a  manifestation  of  dis- 
approbation, which  a  person  vested  with  authority  has,  of  the 
conduct  of  a  subject  ?  And  if  it  be  not  injurious  to  the  sinner, 
to  disapprove  his  sin,  and  to  manifest  that  disapprobation,  whe- 
ther it  subserve  his  good  or  not ;  then  his  sin,  or  he  on  account 
of  his  sin,  deserves  both  disapprobation,  and  the  manifestation  of 
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disapprobation,  though  that  manifestation  be  not  subservient  to 
his  personal  good ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  the 
nnner  deserves  punishment,  whether  that  punishment  subserve 
his  own  good  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  not  just  to 
manifest  disapprobation  of  sin,  it  is  not  just  to  disapprove  sin. 
If  it  be  not  just  to  disapprove  or  to  hate  sin,  aside  from  the  consid- 
eration, that  the  disapprobation  is  conducive  to  the  personal  good 
of  the  sinner;  then  sin  is  not  in  itself,  or  in  its  own  nature  and 
tendency,  hateful  or  odious,  but  becomes  odious  then  only,  when 
the  hatred  of  it  conduces  to  the  personal  good  of  the  sinner. 
But  if  sin  be  not  in  itself  odious,  it  is  not  a  moral  evil ;  which 
was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  avoid  this  consequence  but  by 
holding,  that  moral  evil  is  not  in  itself  odious  and  abominable, 
but  that  it  becomes  odious  then  only,  when  the  disapprobation  of 
it  subserves  the  personal  good  of  the  perpetrator ;  which  is  the 
same  as  to  hold,  that  moral  evil,  as  such,  is  not  at  all  odious, 
but  is  odious  in  this  particular  case  only,  when  the  disapproba- 
tion of  it  subserves  the  good  of  the  perpetrator  ;  but  in  all  other 
cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  indiflferency  at  least,  if  not  an  object  of 
cordial  ccnnplacency  ;  and  therefore  in  all  other  cases  is  no  mo- 
ral evil. 

On  the  supposition  which  I  am  now  opposing,  when  a  man 
sins  and  immediately  repents,  he  deserves  no  punishment,  be- 
cause the  end  of  all  punishment  is  already  obtained  by  his  re- 
pentance, and  a  tendency  of  punishment  to  the  repentance  of 
the  sinner,  which  is  the  only  circumstance,  on  the  present  hy- 
pothesis, which  can  justify  his  punishment,  cannot  now  be  pre- 
tended as  a  reason  for  his  punishment.  Therefore  any  punish- 
ment after  repentance,  must  be  undeserved  and  unjust.  But  if 
sin  be  a  moral  evil  or  a  crime,  it  is  in  its  own  nature  displeasing 
to  Grod,  and  he  may  justly  both  be  displeased  at  it,  and  manifest 
his  displeasure  ;  that  is,  he  may  punish  it,  whether  the  sinner  re- 
pent or  not  Repentance  though  it  is  a  renunciation  of  sin  in 
future,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  sin  which  is  past ; 
nor  is  it  any  satisfaction  for  that  sin.  If  it  were,  it  would  be 
either  the  curse  of  the  law,  or  such  a  meritorious  act  of  virtue,  as 
to  balance  the  demerit  of  sin ;  neither  of  which  will  be  pretend- 
ed. But  if  the  only  reason  why  it  is,  or  can  be  just  for  God  to 
show  displeasure  at  sin,  be,  that  the  sinner  may  thereby  be  led 
to  repentance ;  then  sin  itself,  or  the  proper  nature  of  sin,  is  not 
a  just  reason,  why  God  should  either  be  displeased,  or  show  dis- 
pleasure at  it.  Impenitence  or  the  repetition  of  sin  or  the  con- 
unoance  of  the  sinner  in  it,  is  on  this  supposition,  the  only  just 
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reason  or  ground  of  either  displeasure,  or  of  any  manifestation  of 
displeasure  at  sin.  Therefore  sin  in  general,  or  sin  as  such,  de- 
serves no  displeasure  or  manifestation  of  displeasure  ;  but  sin  in 
some  particular  case  only,  as  when  it  is  persisted  in  or  repeated. 
If  we  should  hold,  that  sins  committed  in  the  day  time,  do  not 
deserve  punishment ;  but  that  tliose  which  are  committed  in  the 
night,  do  deserve  punishment,  I  think  it  would  be  manifest  to 
every  man,  that  we  denied,  that  sin  as  such,  and  by  the  general 
nature  common  to  all  sins,  deserves  punishment ;  and  that  we 
confined  the  desert  of  punishment  to  something  which  is  merely 
accidental,  and  not  at  all  essential  to  sin.  And  is  it  not  mani- 
fest, that  the  desert  of  punishment  is  as  really  not  extended  to 
the  general  nature  of  sin,  but  is  confined  to  sometliing  merely  ac- 
cidental, when  it  is  asserted,  that  sin  deserves  no  punidiment, 
unless  it  be  followed  with  impenitence  ?  or  unless  it  be  persisted 
in  ?  or,  which  is  tlie  same  thing,  that  no  punishment  is  just,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  designed  to  lead  the  sinner  to  repentance. 

If  sin  do  not  by  its  general  nature  deserve  punishment,  it  does 
not  by  its  general  nature  deserve  the  manifestation  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure ;  because  all  manifestation  of  divine  displeasure  at  sin, 
is  punishment.  Again,  if  sin  do  not  by  its  general  nature  de- 
serve the  manifestation  of  divine  displeasure,  it  does  not  by  its 
general  nature  deserve  displeasure  itself;  and  if  so,  it  is  not  by 
its  general  nature  a  moral  evil. 

It  appears  then,  that  on  the  hypothesis  now  under  considera- 
tion, sin  deserves  neither  punishment  nor  hatred,  and  is  no  mo- 
ral evil,  unless  it  be  followed  witli  impenitence ;  or  unless  it  be 
persisted  in,  for  at  least  some  iime.  The  first  act  of  sin  is  no 
moral  evil.  But  if  the  first  act  be  not  a  moral  evil,  why  is  the  se- 
cond, the  third,  or  any  subsequent  act  ?  Impenitence  is  nothing 
but  a  repetition  or  perseverance  in  acts  the  same  or  similar  to 
that  of  which  we  do  not  repent.  But  if  the  first  act  abstracted 
from  the  subsequent,  be  not  a  moral  evil,  what  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, why  the  subsequent  should  be  a  moral  evil  ?  Thus  the 
principle,  that  sin  deserves  punislunent  so  far  only,  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  it  tends  to  the  repentance  and  good  of  the  sinner,  im- 
plies, that  there  is  no  moral  evil  in  the  universe,  either  in  the  first 
sin,  or  in  any  which  follow  ;  none  even  in  impenitence  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  sin  in  all  instances  be  a  moral  evil,  it  is 
justly  to  be  abhorred  by  tlie  Deity,  whether  repentance  succeed 
or  not ;  and  if  it  may  justly  be  abhorred  by  the  Deity,  he  may 
justly  manifest  his  abhorrence  of  it,  whether  repentance  succeed 
or  not.  But  to  allow  this,  is  to  give  up  the  principle,  that  sin 
deserves  no  other  punishment,  than  that  which  is  subservient  to 
the  repentance  and  good  of  the  sinner. 
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Pumshment  is  a  proper  manifestation  of  displeasure,  made  by 
a  person  in  authority,  at  same  crime  or  moral  evil.  If  sin,  though 
repented  of,  be  still  a  moral  evil,  and  the  just  object  of  the  divine 
displeasure ;  why  is  it  not  just,  that  this  displeasure  should  be 
manifested  ?  But  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  displeasure  at 
moral  evil,  is  punishment.  If  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  an  injuri- 
ous treatment  of  a  sinner,  that  the  Deity  should,  after  repent- 
ance, manifest  his  displeasure  at  him,  on  account  of  his  sin ; 
then  doubtless  it  is  injurious  in  the  Deity  to  be  displeased  with 
him  on  account  of  his  sin,  of  which  he  has  repented.  Again ;  if 
it  be  injurious  in  the  Deity  to  be  displeased  with  a  man  on  ac- 
count (^hiB  sin,  after  he  tms  desisted  from  it  in  repentance,  why 
is  it  not  injurious  to  be  displeased  with  him,  on  account  of  his 
past  sin,  though  he  is  still  persisting  in  sin  ?  If  one  act  of  mur- 
der be  not  the  proper  object  of  the  abhorrence  of  all  holy  intelli- 
gencesy  creator  and  creatures,  why  are  two  or  one  hundred  acts 
of  mimler  proper  objects  of  abhorrence.  Add  nought  to  itself 
as  often  as  you  please,  you  can  never  make  it  something.  So 
that  by  this  principle  we  seem  to  be  necessarily  led  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  no  man  on  account  of  any.  sin  whatever,  whether 
repented  of  or  not,  can  consistently  with  justice  be  made  the  ob- 
ject of  divine  abhorrence  6r  displeasure,  and  consequently  that 
sin  in  no  instance  whatever  is  a  moral  evil. 

On  the  principle  which  I  am  now  opposing,  whenever  a  man 
commits  any  sin,  for  instance  murder,  neither  God,  nor  man  hath 
any  right  to  manifest  displeasure  at  his  conduct,  or  even  to  be 
displeased  with  it,  till  two  things  are  fully  known ;  first  whether 
the  murderer  do  or  do  not  repent ;  secondly,  wliether*  displeasure 
in  this  case,  or  the  manifesjtation  of  displeasure,  will  conduce  to 
the  happiness  of  the  murderer.  If  he  do  repent,  no  intelligent 
being  hath  a  right,  on  the  footing  of  justice,  to  be  displeased ; 
nor  even  if  he  be  impenitent,  unless  it  be  known  for  a  certainty, 
that  the  displeasure  of  the  person,  who  is  inquiring  whether  he 
have  a  right  to  be  displeased  or  not,  will  conduce  to  the  repent- 
ance and  good  of  the  murderer.  To  say  otherwise  ;  to  say  that 
we  have  a  right  in  justice  to  be  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  a 
murderer,  though  he  does  repent,  or  though  such  displeasure 
does  not  conduce  to  his  repentance  and  happiness,  is  to  give  up 
the  principle  in  question.  For  if  we  may  justly  be  displeased 
with  his  conduct,  though  he  is  penitent,  or  though  our  displea- 
sure does  not  conduce  to  his  personal  happiness  ;  we  may  justly 
manifest  our  displeasure.  But  manifestation  of  displeasure,  es- 
pecially by  a  ruler  at  the  misconduct  of  a  subject,  is  punishment. 

Once  more ;  on  the  supposition  that  we  have  no  right  to  be 
Vol*  I.  6 
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displeased  with  murder,  unless  our  displeasure  conduce  to  the 
good  of  the  murderer ;  if  there  be  any  moral  evil  or  turpitude  in 
murder,  it  consists  not  in  the  murder  itself,  or  in  the  malicious 
action  of  murder ;  but  wholly  in  this  circumstance  attending  it, 
that  displeasure  at  it,  conduces  to  the  personal  good  of  the  mi^* 
derer. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  the  reasoning  in  the  last  aiigu- 
ment,  that  if  it  prove  anytliing,  it  proves  too  much,  and  there- 
fore really  proves  nothing ;  that  if  sin,  or  any  crime,  do  in  all 
cases,  and  on  account  of  its  own  nature  and  turpitude,  deserve 
disapprobation  and  punishment,  it  will  follow,  that  it  deserves 
the  same,  even  after  it  has  been  punished  according  to  strict  dis- 
tributive justice ;  that  after  such  punishment  the  nature  of  the 
crime  is  the  same  which  it  was  before  ;  that  the  crime  therefore 
is  still  the  proper  object  of  disapprobation,  and  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  disapprobation ;  and  on  Uie  ground  of  the  preceding  rea- 
soning, deserves  an  additional  punishment,  after  it  has  been  once 
punished  according  to  strict  distributive  justice,  which  is  abtord. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  a  crime  considered  in  con- 
nection with  its  just  and  full  punishment,  is  not  that  crime  con- 
sidered, in  it8e{f,  (x  in  Us  own  nature  merdy.  Water  mingled 
with  wine,  and  thus  become  a  compound  substance,  is.  no  long^ 
mere  water.  The  preceding  reasoning  supposes,  that  a  crime  in 
its  own  nature  and  tendency  deserves  dLsnipprobation  and  the 
manifestation  of  disapprobation.  But  a  crime  taken  with  the  full 
punishment  of  it  which  is  according  to  strict  distributive  justice, 
and  considered  in  this  complex  view,  or  that  crime  and  the  just 
punishment  of  it  considered  as  one  complex  object,  is  not  that 
crime  considered  in  itself  and  in  its  own  nature  merely. 
Therefore  although  the  crime  considered  in  itself  deserves  pun- 
ishment, yet  considered  in  the  complex  view  just  stated,  it  de- 
serves not  additional  punishment  And  whereas  it  is  implied  in 
the  objection  now  under  consideration,  that  a  crime  even  after  it 
has  been  punished  according  to  strict  distributive  justice,  is  still 
the  just  object  of  disapprobation,  and  therefore  that  disapprobar 
tion  may  justly  be  manifested  even  by  the  magistrate,  or  the  crime 
may  be  punished ;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  whole  force  of 
this  reasoning  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  a  crime 
even  (rfler  it  has  been  punished  according  to  strict  distributive 
justice,  is  still  the  just  object  of  disapprobation.  If  the  mean- 
ing of  that  expression  be,  that  the  crime  considered  in  its  own 
nature  and  tendency,  and  as  abstracted  from  the  punishment  or 
anything  done  to  prevent  the  ill  effect  of  the  crime,  is  a  proper 
object  of  disapprolMLtion,  and  is  an  event  most  ardently  to  be 
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deprecated,  or  it  is  most  ardently  to  be  wished,  that  it  might 
nerer  have  oxne  into  existence,  and  in  this  sense,  it  is  the  just 
object  of  disapprobation  and  of  the  manifestation  of  disapproba- 
tioo ;  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  no  ill  consequence  to  the 
preceding  reasoning  will  follow.  But  if  the  meaning  of  that  ex- 
preMon  be,  that  a  crime  considered  in  connection  with  its  just 
poniahnient  iEmd  the  good  efiects  of  that  punishment,  as  one  com- 
plex object,  is  a  proper  object  of  disapprobation,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
per to  wish,  that  this  complex  object  had  not  ccHne  into  exis- 
tence ;  it  is  not  true  that  in  this  sense  a  crime  after  it  has  been 
panisbed  according  to  strict  distributive  justice,  is  still  the  just 
object  of  disapprobation.  There  have  doubtless  been  many  in- 
stances of  crimes  ni  civil  society,  which  taken  with  the  just  pun- 
ishments inflicted  on  them,  have  been  on  the  whole  the  occasion 
of  great  good  to  society,  have  established  government  dnd  pre- 
served the  peace  of  society  longer  and  more  effectually,  than 
wouM  have  been  the  case,  had  no  such  crimes  been  committed. 
Therefme  the  existence  of  those  crimes  taken  with  the  punish- 
mentSy  as  one  complex  object,  is  no  proper  object  of  disapproba- 
tioo  or  deprecation^  but  of  acquiescence  and  joy ;  because  in  this 
connection  they  tend  not  to  impair,  but  establish  and  promote 
the  general  good.  In  this  sense  any  crime  or  any  sin,  afteT  it  has 
been  punished  according  to  strict  distributive  justice,  is  not  the 
just  object  of  disapprobation,  and  therefore  not  of  the  manifesta- 
tioo  of  disapprobation  or  of  punishment.  So  that  the  forgoing 
reasoning  will  not  prove  that  a  sin  or  crime,  once  punished  ac- 
cording to  strict  distributive  justice,  deserves  an  additional  pun- 
ishment. 

The  essence  of  moral  evil  is,  that  it  tends  to  impair  the  good 
and  happiness  of  the  universe  ;  in  that  the  odiousness  of  sin  or 
of  moral  evil  consists.  And  a  punishment  in  the  distributive 
sense  just,  is  that  punishment  inflicted  on  the  person  of  the  sin- 
ner, which  effectually  prevents  any  ill  consequence  to  the  good 
ef  the  universe,  of  the  sin  or  crime  punished.  Now  therefore 
sin  taken  with  the  just  punishment  of  it,  no  more  tends  to  impair 
the  good  of  the  universe,  than  poison  taken  with  an  effectual  an- 
tidote, tends  to  destroy  the  life  of  him  who  takes  it 

Otfjedion  1.  If  sin  taken  with  its  just  punishment,  do  not 
tend  to  impair  the  good  of  the  universe,  and  if  the  essence  of 
noffml  evil  consist  in  its  tendency  to  impair  the  good  of  the  uni- 
verse,  it  seems  that  sin  taken  with  its  just  punishment  is  no  sin 
at  alL  Answer.  It  is  indeed  not  mere  sin.  It  is  no  more  sin, 
poison  taken  with  its  antidote,  is  poison.  That  poison 
I  mixed  with  the  antidote,  if  it  were  separated  from  the 
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antidote,  would  produce  the  some  effects,  is  of  the  same  tenden* 
cy,  and  consequently  of  the  same  nature,  as  before  the  mixture. 
Yet  the  compound  made  by  the  mixture,  produces  no  such  ef" 
fects,  is  of  no  such  tendency,  and  consequently  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature.  So  any  sin  which  is  punished  according  to  strict 
justice,  abstracted  from  the  punishment,  is  of  the  same  tendency 
and  nature,  of  which'  it  was  before  the  punishment  Yet  that 
sin  taken  with  its  full  and  just  punishment,  as  one  OHnplex  ob- 
ject, is  of  a  very  different  tendency  and  nature,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  no  such  effects  as  would  have  followed  from  it,  had 
it  not  been  punished.  In  this  sense,  sin  taken  with  its  fuU  and 
just  punishment,  is  indeed  no  sin  at  all. 

Objection  2.  If  the  sinner  do  not  deserve  punishment,  when 
the  ill  consequences  of  his  sin  are  prevented  by  his  personal  pmi- 
ishment ;  why  does  he  deserve  punishment,  when  the  ill  conse- 
quences are  prevented  by  the  sufferings  of  his  substitute  ?  Aiy- 
8wer.  Desert  and  ill-desert  are  according  to  the  character  oi  the 
person  liimself,  and  not  according  to  that  of  his  representative  or 
substitute.  Now  satisfaction  for  a  crime  by  personal  suffering  is 
as  really  a  part  of  the  criminal's  personal  character,  as  the  crime 
itself.  But  satisfaction  by  the  suffering  of  another,  is  no  pert  of 
the  personal  character  of  the  criminal. 

If  then  on  the  whole,  it  be  an  established  point,  that  on  the 
supposition  that  no  other  punishment  can  be  justly  inflicted  on 
the  sinner,  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  his  repentance  and 
happiness,  sin  is  no  moral  evil ;  this  will  be  attended  with  many 
other  consequences  equally,  or  if  possible,  still  more  absurd : 

1.  That  sin  deserves  no  punishment  at  all.  Surely  nothing 
but  moral  evil  deserves  punishment. 

2.  That  neither  sin  itself,  nor  we  as  sinners  are  the  objects  of 
the  divine  disapprobation. 

3.  That  neither  ought  we  to  disapprove  it,  whether  in  our- 
selves or  others. 

4.  That  repentance  is  no  duty  of  any  man  ;  yea,  it  in  positive- 
ly wrong.     Shall  we  repent  of  an  innocent  action  ? 

5.  That  the  calamities  which  God  brings  on  men  in  this  life, 
arc  not  reconcilable  with  justice.  Tliat  these  calamities  in  gen- 
eral are  punislunents  or  demonstrations  of  God's  displeasure  at 
the  sins  of  mankind,  is  manifest  from  the  scriptures.  This  is  es- 
pecially manifest  concerning  the  most  extraordinary  and  unusual 
calamities  which  in  scripture  are  mentioned  to  have  befallen  com- 
munities or  individuals ;  as  the  flood  of  Noah,  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Tem- 
ple by  the  Chaldeans,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  the  death 
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of  Korah,  Datban  and  Abiraniy  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  of  Uzzah, 
etc*  Bot  all  these  puniahinents  were  unjust,  if  sin  be  no  moral 
evil. 

6.  That  there  is  no  foundation  in  any  human  actions  or  char* 
acterSy  f<M'  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment.  If  sin  be  no 
moral  evil,  it  is  not  blamable  ;  and  if  sin  or  vice  do  not  deserve 
Uame  or  punishment,  virtue,  which  is  the  opposite,  does  not  de- 
serve praise  or  reward ;  and  all  moral  distinctions  are  groundless, 
as  in  a  moral  view  there  is  no  difference  between  virtue  and  vice, 
sin  and  holiness.  Therefore  there  is  no  moral  government  in 
the  universe,  nor  any  foundation  for  it. 

I  now  appeal  to  the  reader,  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  and  whether  the  sibsurdities  before  mention- 
ed, be  not  indeed  implied  in  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sinner  can, 
consistently  with  justice,  be  made  to  suffer  no  other  punishment, 
than  that  which  is  disciplinary  or  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
sufierer,  by  leading  him  to  repentance  and  preparing  him  for 
happiness.  If  those  absurdities  justly  follow,  not  the  least  doubt 
can  remain,  but  that  tlie  principle  from  which  they  follow,  is  ab- 
surd and  false. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHETHER  THE  DAMNED  WILL,  IN  FACT,  SUFFER  ANT  OTHER  PUNISHMENT 
THAN  THAT  WHICH  IS  CONDUCIVE  TO  THEIR  PERSONAL  GOOD. 

In  the  last  chapter  the  subject  of  inquiry  was,  whether  the 
damned  sinner  deserve,  according  to  strict  justice  and  the  law  of 
God,  any  other  punishment,  than  that  which  is  necessary  to 
lead  to  repentance  and  prepare  for  happiness.  But  though  it 
should  be  granted,  that  he  does  indeed  deserve  a  further  or  great- 
er punishment,  than  that  which  is  sufficient  for  the  ends  just  men- 
tioned ;  yet  it  may  be  pleaded,  that  in  fact  he  never  will  suffer 
any  other  punishment ;  that  in  hell  the  damned  are  punished  with 
the  sole  design  of  leading  them  to  repentance ;  that  when  this 
design  shall  have  been  accomplished,  whatever  further  punish- 
ment they  may  deserve,  will  be  graciously  remitted,  and  they  im- 
mediately received  to  celestial  felicity.  Whether  this  be  indeed 
the  truth,,  is  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  With  regard  to 
this  subject,  I  have  to  propose  the  following  considerations. 

1.  If  the  damned  do  indeed  deserve  more  punishment,  than  is 
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BufHcient  barely  to  lead  them  to  repentance ;  then  they  may,  con* 
sistently  with  justice,  be  made  in  fact  to  suffer  more.  Tl^  they 
may  consistently  with  justice  be  made  to  suffer  according  to  their 
demeritJB,  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  To  punish  them  so  hx, 
is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of  God,  thereftHre  the 
objection  drawn  from  the  justice  of  God  against  vindictive  pun- 
ishment as  opposed  to  mere  discipline,  must  be  wholly  leliii- 
quished.  A  merely  disciplinary  punishment  is  one  which  is  suit- 
ed and  designed  to  lead  the  sinner  to  repentance  only.  A  vin- 
dictive punishment  is  one  which  is  designed  to  be  a  testimony  of 
the  displeasure  of  God  at  the  conduct  of  the  sinner,  and  by  that 
testimony,  to  support  the  authority  of  the  divine  law,  subserve 
the  general  good,  and  thus  satisfy  justice ;  and  it  must  be  no 
more  than  adequate  to  the  demerit  of  the  sinner.  I  do  not  find 
that  Dr.  C.  has  in  his  whole  book,  given  us  a  definition  of  a  vin- 
dictive punishment,  as  he  ought  most  certainly  to  have  done.  Ac- 
cording to  Chevalier  Ramsay^ s  definition  of  divine  vindictive  jus- 
tice, vindictive  punishment  is,  '<  That  dispensation  of  God,  by 
which  he  pursues  vice  with  all  sorts  of  torments,  till  it  is  totally 
extirpated,  destroyed  and  annihilated."*  What  then  is  a  disci- 
plinary punishment  ?  This  definition  perfectly  confounds  disci- 
plinary and  vindictive  punishment. 

If  it  be  just  to  punish  a  sinner  according  to  his  demerit,  as  it 
certainly  is  by  the  very  terms  ;  and  if  such  a  punishment  be 
greater  than  is  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  repentance  merely,  as  is 
now  supposed;  then  all  objections  drawn  from  the  justice  of 
God,  against  a  vindictive  punishment,  and  all  arguments  from  the 
same  topic,  in  favor  of  a  punishment  merely  disciplinary,  are  per- 
fectly groundless  and  futile.  The  sinner  lies  at  mercy  ;  and  if 
he  be  released  on  his  repentance,  it  is  an  act  of  grace,  and  not  of 
justice. 

2.  If  the  damned  do  deserve  more  punishment  than  is  suffi- 
cient barely  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  they  will  in  fad  suflfer 
more.  As  it  is  just,  so  justice  will  be  executed.  That  they 
will  be  punished  according  to  their  demerits,  is  capable  of  clear 
proof,  both  by  the  authority  of  scripture,  and  by  that  of  Dr.  C. 

(1)  By  the  authority  of  scripture.  This  assures  us,  that  God 
will  <<  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ;  to  them  that 
are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unright- 
eousness, indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  upon 
every  soul  that  doeth  evil,"  Rom.  2:  6,  etc.  "  For  the  work  of 
a  man,  shall  he  render  unto  him,  and  cause  every  man  to  find  ac- 
cording to  his  ways,"  Job  34:  2.     "  Thou  renderest  to  every 
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man  accxmiing  to  his  work,"  Psal.  62:  12.  ^^  I  the  Lord  search 
the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,  even  to  give  every  man  according  to 
his  ways,  and  according  to  the  fr%M  of  his  doings,"  Jer.  17:  10. 
See  also  Chap.  82:  19.  ^'  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the 
gkvy  of  Us  fiither,  with  his  angels ;  and  then  he  shall  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  works,"  Matt  16:  27.  <<  For  we 
must  all^pear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ;  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,"  2  Cor.  5:  10.  ''  Be- 
hold I  come  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every 
man  according  as  his  work  shall  be,"  Rev.  22:  12.  '^  Agree 
with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  turn  ; 
lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the 
judge  deUver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison. 
Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence, 
till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing,"  Matt  5:  25,  26.  In  the 
paraUel  text  in  Luke,  it  is  thus  expressed,  '^  I  tell  thee,  thou 
dudt  not  depart  thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  very  last  mite." 
James  2:  13,  ^'  He  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy,  that  hath 
ihewed  no  mercy."  Rev.  14:  10,  "  The  same  shall  drink  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  Grod,  which  is  poured  out  without  mixture, 
into  the  cup  of  his  incjignation  ;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with 
fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lamb ;  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  as- 
oendeth  up  forever  and  ever."  t 

These  texts,  it  is  presumed,  sufficiently  show,  that  we  have 
the  authority  of  scripture  to  prove,  that  in  the  future  world,  the 
wicked  will  be  punished  according  to  their  demerits,  and  that  no 
mercy  will  be  shown  them. 

(2)  The  same  truth  is  evidently  holden  by  Dr.  C.  He  as- 
serts, that  ^^  there  will  be  no  salvation  for  those  in  the  next 
state,  who  habitually  indulge  to  lust  in  this ;  but  they  must  be 
unavoidably  miserable,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  benevolence 
of  the  Deity,  and  to  a  great  degree,  God  only  knows  how  long, 
in  proporium  to  the  number  and  greatness  of  their  vices."^ 
That  ^*  some  of  them"  [the  damnedj  "  shall  be  tormented  for 
ages  of  ages,  the  rest  variously,  as  to  time,  in  proportion  to  their 
deserts  ;"t  That  they  will  suffer  "  positive  torments  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  and  greatness  of  their  crimes  ;^^%  That 
^  there  will  be  a  diffi^rence  in  the  punishment  of  wicked  men, 
according  to  the  difference  there  has  been  in  the  nature  and 
number  of  their  evil  deeds  ;"^  That  "  if  they"  [the  blasphemers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost]  ^'  are  not  saved  till  after  they  have  passed 
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through  these  torments"  [of  hell]  *^  they  have  never  been  forgiv- 
en. The  divine  law  has  taken  its  course ;  nor  ha^  any  inter- 
vening pardon  prevented  the  full  execution  of  the  threatened 
penalty.^^*  Some  observations  have  been  already  madef  on 
these  passages  concerning  the  blasphemers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
show,  that  on  Dr.  C's  plan  they  equally  prove,  that  all  the  dam- 
ned are  saved  without  forgiveness  ;  that  the  divine  law  has  its 
course  on  them  all ;  that  they  all  suffer  the  full  threatened  penal- 
ty, and  of  course  they  suffer  all  that  punishment  which  they  de- 
serve. 

The  other  quotations  set  this  matter  in  a  li^t  equally  dear. 
If  the  widied  shall  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  number 
and  greatness  of  their  vices ;  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
greatness  of  their  crimes  ;  according  to  the  nature  and  number 
of  their  evil  deeds  ;  in  proportion  to  their  deserts  ;  they  will  most 
certainly  receive  the  full  punishment  due  to  them  according  to 
their  demerits,  and  nothing  will  be  remitted  to  them. 

Thus  it  appears  both  by  the  authority  of  scripture  and  also  by 
that  of  Dr.  C.  that  the  damned  will  actually  suffer  all  that  pun- 
ishment which  they  deserve.  And  as  it  is  now  supposed  to  be 
proved  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  damned  deserve  a  fur- 
ther punishment  than  that  which  is  conducive  to  their  repentance 
and  personal  good ;  of  course  it  follows,  that  they  will  in  &ct 
suffer  such  further  punishment. 

Objection.  The  argument  from  the  scriptural  dedarations, 
that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished  according  to  their  works,  etc., 
to  prove,  that  they  will  suffer  all  which  they  justly  deserve,  is  not 
conclusive ;  because  the  same  expressions  are  used  concerning 
the  righteous,  setting  forth,  that  they  shall  be  rewarded  accord- 
ing to  their  works,  etc.  Yet  it  is  granted  on  all  hands,  that 
their  reward  is  not  merely  such  as  they  deserve,  or  is  not  strictly 
according  to  justice. 

Answer.  The  reward  of  the  righteous  is  indeed  not  merely 
such  as  they  deserve,  but  infinitely  exceeds  their  deserts.  It  is 
therefore  at  least  equal  to  their  deserts ;  or  it  falls  not  short  of 
them.  If  this  be  allowed  concerning  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  it  is  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ment. If  the  wicked  suffer  a  punishment  at  least  equal  to  their 
demerits ;  then  no  part  of  the  punishment  deserved  by  them,  is 
remitted  to  them.  Beside ;  the  declarations  of  scripture  are,  that 
the  wicked  shall  pay  the  uttermost  farthing,  the  very  last  mite ; 
that  they  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy,  wrath  without  mix- 
ture, etc.,  which  are  as  strong  and  determinate  expressions,  to 
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tepresent  that  thej  will  be  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  justice, 
as  can  be  conceived. 

3.  Although  Dr.  C.  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  vindictive  punish- 
ment; jet  he  himself  holds  that  men  do  even  in  this  life  suffer 
such  punishment  *^  But  do  those  testimonies  of  his  vengeance 
lose  their  nature  as  judgments  on  his  part,  and  real  eviU  on 
theira,  because  they  may  be  an  occasion  of  •  that  repentance 
which  shall  issue  in  their  salvation  ?  When  God  threatened  the 
Jewish  nation,  in  case  they  would  not  do  his  commandments, 
with  fiuDine,  the  pestilence,  the  sword,  and  a  dispersion  into  all 
parts  of  the  earth ;  did  he  threaten  them  with  a  benefit  1  And 
when  those  threatenings  were  for  their  sins  carried  into  execu- 
tioD,  did  he  inflict  a  bleseing  on  them  ?  When  he  threatened 
in  particular,  that  if  they  were  disobedient,  they  should  be  cursed 
in  the  field,  Deut.  28:  16,  did  he  hereby  intend,  that  the  field 
should  be  cursed ;  but  that  he  meant  thereby  a  real  benefit  to 
tkmn  r'*  If  vindictive  punishment  be  inflicted  even  in  this  hfe, 
much  more  may  we  conclude  that  it  is  inflicted  in  hell,  the  pro- 
per place  of  retribution  to  the  wicked. 

4.  If  the  punishment  of  hell  be  a  mere  discipline  happily  con- 
ducive to  the  good  of  the  sufferers,  there  is  no  forgiveness  in  the 
preservation  of  a  man  from  it.  It  is  no  forgiveness  for  a  parent 
to  give  his  child  a  license  to  tarry  from  school ;  or  for  a  physi- 
dan  to  allow  his  patient  to  desist  from  the  cold  bath,  which  he 
had  prescribed.  Or  if  a  parent,  to  inure  his  child  to  hunger  and 
cold,  have  kept  him  for  some  time  on  a  scanty  diet,  and  have 
clothed  him  but  thinly ;  it  is  no  act  of  forgiveness,  to  allow  the 
child  in  future  a  full  diet,  or  warm  clothing.  Forgiveness  is  to 
remit  a  deserved  penalty y  or  to  exempt  from  penal  evil ;  not  to 
deprive  of  a  benefit,  or  of  an]rthing  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  our  happiness,  and  which  is  therefore  on  the  whole  no  real 
eril,  but  a  real  good.  If  therefore  there  be  nothing  more  penal 
or  vindictive  in  the  punishment  of  hell,  than  in  the  cold  bath,  or 
in  the  scanty  diet  and  thin  clothing  just  mentioned ;  there  is  no 
more  of  forgiveness  in  exemption  from  the  former,  than  in  ex- 
emption from  the  latter.  Thus  the  scheme  of  disciplinary  pun- 
ishment in  hell  leads  to  a  conclusion  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  scripture,  and  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  C. 

5.  All  those  texts  which  speak  of  the  divine  vengeance^  fi^^j 
wrath,  indignation,  fiery  indignation,  etc.  hold  forth  some  other 
punishment,  than  that  which  is  merely  disciplinary.  The  texts 
to  which  I  refer  are  such  as  these:  Deut.  i32:  41,  "If  I  whet 
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my  glittering  sword  and  mine  hand  take  hold  on  judgment ;  I 
will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies,  and  will  reward  them 
that  hate  me.'^  Rom.  3:  5, 6,  ^'  Is  God  unrighteous,  who  taketh 
vengeance  1  God  forbid."  Chap.  12: 19,  '<  Vengeance  is  mine ; 
I  will  repay  saith  the  Lord."  Luke  21:  22,  '<  These  be  the  days 
of  vengeance.^^  2  Thess.  1:  8,  ''  In  flaming  fire  taking  ven- 
geance of  them,  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gos- 
pel of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Jude  7,  ^'  Suffering  the  ven- 
geance of  eternal  fire."  Job  20:  23,  ^^  When  he  is  about  to  fill 
his  belly,  God  shall  cast  the /ury  of  his  wrath  upon  him."  Isa. 
51: 17,  <'  Awake,  awake,  stand  up  O  Jerusalem,  which  hast  drunk 
at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  the  cup  of  \mfury ;  thou  hast  drunken 
the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trembling,  and  wrung  them  out."  Chap. 
59:  18,  '<  According  to  their  deeds,  accordingly  he  will  repay /iiiy 
to  his  adversaries,  recompense  to  his  enemies,"  etc.  Instances 
of  the  denunciation  of  wrath  against  the  wicked,  are  noted  in 
the  margin.*  Rom.  2:  8,  9,  ^'  hidignatian  and  wrathy  tribula- 
tion and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil."  Heb. 
10:  27,  ^^  A  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment^  and  fiery  in- 
dignation, which  shall  devour  the  adversaries."  See  also  Ps. 
50:  22.  Heb.  12:  29.  Luke  12:  46.  Rev.  14:  10,  ''  Shall  drink 
of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God  poured  out  without  ndxturej 
into  the  cup  of  his  indignation.^^  Therefore  in  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  there  will  be  no  mixture  of  mercy  or  forgiveness. 

It  is  of  no  importance,  that  in  some  of  the  texts  now  quoted, 
a  reference  is  not  had  to  the  punishments  of  the  future  world, 
but  to  those  of  this  life.  If  God  can  consistently  with  his  per- 
fections inflict  a  partial  vengeance,  why  not  the  whole  of  that 
which  is  justly  due  ?  If  he  can  and  does  inflict  vengeance  in 
this  life,  why-not  in  the  future  too,  provided,  as  is  now  granted, 
it  be  just  ? 

That  the  passages  now  quoted,  do  indeed  speak  of  a  punish- 
ment more  than  merely  disciplinary,  is  manifest  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  passages  themselves.  To  say  that  vengeance,  wrath, 
fury,  indignation,  fiery  indignation,  wrath  without  mixture, 
mean  a  mere  wholesome,  fettherly  discipline,  designed  for  the 
good  only  of  the  subjects,  is  to  say  that  the  inspired  writers  were 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  proper  and  coinmon  use  of  language ; 
and  particularly  that  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  that  important 
distinction  between  vindictive  and  disciplinary  punishment,  on 
which  Dr.  C.  and  other  writers  of  his  class  so  much  insist  If 
vengeance  mean  fatherly  discipline,  what  is  proper  vengeance  ? 
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If  it  be  proper  to  call  fetberly  chastisement,  vengeance,  wrath, 
fiirjr,  fiery  indignation,  wrath  without  mixture ;  by  what  name  is 
it  proper  to  caU  a  punishment  really  vindictive  ? 

6.  The  same  may  be  argued  from  various  other  passages  of 
scripture,  some  of  which  I  shall  now  cite.  1  Cor.  16:  22,  ^^  If 
any  man  love  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema 
maranatha.'*  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  this  curse  means  a 
discijdine  designed  for  the  good  only  of  the  patients.  Such  a 
disdjdine  is  so  far  from  a  curse,  that  it  is  a  very  great  blessing. 
Deut.  27:  26,  compared  with  Gal.  3:  10,  ''  Cursed  be  he  that 
confirmeth  not  all  the  wordlB  of  this  law,  to  do  them."  Deut.  29: 
19,  ^*  And  it  come  to  pass,  when  he  heareth  the  words  of  this 
curse,  that  he  bless  himself  in  his  heart,  saying,  I  shall  have 
peace,  though  I  walk  in  the  imagination  of  my  heart,  to  add 
drunkenness  to  thirst.  The  Lord  will  not  spare  him,  but  the 
unger  of  the  Lord  and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man, 
and  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  this  book,  shall  lie  upon 
him,  and  the  Lord  will  blot  out  his  name  from  under  heaven. 
And  the  Lord  shall  separate  him  unto  evil,  out  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  according  Xo  ail  the  curses  of  the  covenant,  that  are 
written  in  this  book  of  the  law.''  This  text  seems  to  be  in  sev- 
eral respects  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  sinner  is  merely  disciplinary.  It  declares,  that  '<  the 
Lord  will  not  spare  him."  But  to  inflict  that  punishment  only, 
which  is  far  less  than  the  sinner  deserves,  and  which  is  not  at  all 
vindictive,  but  wholly  conducive  to  his  good,  is  very  greatly  to 
spare  him.  It  is  further  said,  that  the  ^<  anger  of  the  Lord  and 
his  fsalousy  shall  smoke  against  him  ;"  which  is  not  an  expres- 
sion properly  and  naturally  representing  the  discipline,  which 
proceeds  from  parental  affection  seeking  the  good  only  of  the 
child.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  this  expression,  ''The 
Lord  shall  blot  out  his  name  from  under  heaven."  It  is  added, 
<'  AU  the  curses  that  are  written  in  this  book  shall  lie  upon  him." 
"  And  the  Lord  shall  separate  him  unto  etn^— according  to  aU 
the  curses  of  the  covenant,  which  are  written  in  this  book  of  the 
ioto."  These  last  expressions  seem  to  be  very  determinate. 
Curses  are  not  blessings ;  but  that  discipline  which  is  subservi- 
ent to  the  good  of  the  subject  is  a  blessing.  The  curses  here 
mentioned  are  all  the  curses  written  in  this  book  of  Moses,  or 
the  book  of  the  Law.  Therefore  some  men  will  suffer  the  curse 
of  the  law,  even  the  whole  curse  of  the  law,  or  all  the  curses 
mentioned  in  the  law ;  which,  by  what  has  come  up  to  our  view 
in  the  last  chapter,  appears  to  be  more  than  a  discipline  promot- 
ing the  good  of  the  subject 
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Again ;  Deut.  11:  26 — ^29, ''  Behold  I  set  before  you  this  day 
a  blesHng  and  a  curse.  A  blessing,  if  ye  will  obey  the  conn 
mandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  I  command  you  this 
day  ;  and  a  curse,  if  ye  will  not  obey  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  your  God."  Prov.  3:  33,  "  The  curse  of  the  Lord  is  in  the 
house  of  the  wicked ;  but  he  bUsseth  the  habitation  of  the  just" 
Job  24:  18,  "Their  portion  is  cursed  in  the  earth."  Ps.  37: 
22,  "  They  that  be  cursed  of  him,  shall  be  cut  off."  Ps.  119: 
21,  "Thou  hast  rebuked  the  proud,  that  are  accursedJ^  Jer. 
11:  3,  "  Cursed  be  the  man  that  obeyeth  not  the  words  of  this 
covenant."  Chap.  17:  5,  "  Cursed  be  the  man,  that  trusteth  in 
man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm."  Mai.  1:  14,  "  Cursed  be  the 
deceiver,"  etc.  Chap.  3:  9,  "  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse."  2 
Pet.  2:  14,  ''Cursed  children." 

By  all  these  texts  it  appears,  that  some  men  do  or  shall  suffer 
the  curse  of  God.  Whether  all  these  texts  refer  to  a  curse  to  be 
inflicted  after  death,  does  not  for  reasons  already  giyen  materially 
affect  the  present  argument  A  curse  is  undoubtedly  a  punish- 
ment which  does  not  promote  the  good  of  the  subject ;  otherwise 
a  curse  and  a  blessing  are  perfectly  confounded. 

If  it  shall  still  be  insist^,  that  the  curse  so  often  mentioned, 
means  that  punishment  only,  which  is  conducive  to  the  good  of 
the  subject ;  it  may  be  answered,  then  there  would  be  no  impro- 
priety in  calling  the  present  afflictions  of  the  real  disciples  of 
Christ,  by  the  name  of  a  curse.  Why  then  are  they  not  so  call- 
ed in  scripture  ?  Why  are  not  the  real  children  of  God,  even 
the  most  virtuous  and  pious  of  them,  said  to  be  cursed  by  God, 
etc.  ?  And  why  are  not  the  curses  of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  the 
afflictions  of  the  righteous,  said  to  work  together  for  their  good, 
and  to  work  out  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory  ?  Dr.  C.  loves  to  illustrate  the  punishment  of  hell  by 
the  discipline  inflicted  by  fathers  on  earth  with  a  sole  view  to  the 
good  of  their  children.  But  would  it  be  proper  to  call  the  neces- 
sary, wise  and  wholesome  discipline  of  earthly  parents,  by  the 
name  of  a  curse  1  or  is  it  ever  so  called,  either  by  God  or  man  ? 
Equally  absurd  is  it,  to  call  the  punishment  of  hell  by  that  name, 
if  it  be  designed  for  the  good  only  of  the  patients. 

I  beseech  the  reader  to  consider  what  a  contrast  there  is  be* 
tween  the  texts,  which  have  now  been  quoted,  and  those  in  which 
a  punishment  really  disciplinary  is  mentioned  and  described.  In 
the  former  the  punishment  is  called  by  the  names  of  vengeance^ 
fury,  wrathy  smoking  wmih,  fiery  indigrMxtian,  wrath  wUhaui 
mixture,  a  curse,  an  anathema,  all  the  curses  of  the  law,  dc. 
Whereas  the  real  discipline  of  God's  children  is  called. a  e&os- 
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Haemtnty  '^  If  ye  be  without  chastisement,  then  are  ye  bastards 
and  not  sons ;"  a  corredioUy  '^  I  will  correct  thee  in  measure, 
and  will  not  leave  thee  altogether  unpunished."  This  correction 
is  said  to  be  mingled  with  pity.  ''  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
chiklfen ;  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.'^  ^'  I  will  visit 
their  transgression  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes, 
nevertheless,  my  loving  kindness  will  I  not<  utterly  take  from  him." 
But  where  in  all  the  scriptures  is  the  punishment  of  the  future 
state  represented  to  be  designed  for  the  good  of  the  subjects  ? 
Where  is  it  in  scripture  called  a  fatherly  chastisement,  a  correct 
tion  or  disdpKne,  or  by  any  other  appellation  of  the  like  import  ? 
What  right  then  have  we  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  chastisement  ? 
Is  not  this  an  idea  formed  in  the  fond  imagination  of  those  who 
would  fiun  support  a  favorite  system  ? 

7.  If  future  punishment  be  merely  disciplinary,  the  discipline 
will  produce  its  proper  effect  on  some,  sooner  than  on  others. 
Some  who  shall  in  this  life  have  contracted  a  less  degree  of  de* 
pravity  and  hardness  of  heart,  will  b^  more  easily  and  speedily 
brought  to  repentance,  than  others.  This  on  the  hypothesis  now 
made,  is  both  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  is  the  very 
doctrine  expressly  and  abundantly  taught  by  Dr.  C.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  account  ot  scripture  ?  That  in- 
forms us,  that  all  tliose  on  the  left  hand  of  the  judge  are  to  be 
sentenced  to  everlasting  fire,  and  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment.  The  sentence  denounced  on  all  is  in  the  same 
terms,  and  not  the  least  intimation  is  given,  that  some  of  them 
shall  be  punished  longer  than  others ;  much  less  that  only  some 
shall  be  punished  for  ages  of  ages ;  others  released,  in  a  much 
shorter  time.  Dr.  C.  and  other  writers  of  his  class  suppose,  that 
in  hell  the  wicked  are  put  under  those  means  of  grace,  which  are 
vastly  m<»e  advantageous,  powerful  and  conducive  to  the  effect 
of  repentance,  than  those  means  which  are  enjoyed  in  this  life. 
But  the  same  writers  will  allow,  that  in  many  instances,  even  the 
means  which  are  enjoyed  in  this  life  are  followed  with  the  desired 
effect  of  repentance,  and  this  within  so  short  a  term  as  threescore 
years  and  ten.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
within  the  like  term,  many  more  will  be  brought  to  repentance 
by  the  vastly  more  powerful  means  to  be  used  with  the  damned ; 
and  so  on  through  every  successive  period  of  seventy  years.  I 
think  then  an  answer  to  two  questions  may  justly  be  demanded 
of  any  one  in  Dr.  C's  scheme. 

(1)  With  what  truth  or  propriety  can  a  sentence  of  everlasting 
punishment  he  pronounced  on  the  whole  body  of  sinners,  when 
some  of  them  slmll  repent  and  be  saved  very  soon ;  others  in  large 
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numbers^  in  every  succeeding  age,  and  even  every  year  ?  As  weD 
might  a  sentence  of  exclusion  from  pardon  and  the  favor  of  God 
during  this  life,  be  pronounced  against  the  whole  of  every  gene* 
ration  of  mankind,  because  some  men  do  indeed  continue  in  that 
state  during  this  life.  Nay,  with  much  greater  truth  and  pn^iri- 
ety  might  this  latter  sentence  be  pronounced,  than  the  former; 
because  it  is  granted  by  Dr.  C.  and  others,  that  the  grtater  part 
of  men  live  and  die  in  impenitence  and  alienation  from  God. 
Whereas,  allowing  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  a  mere 
discipline,  we  may  presume,  that  very  few  indeed  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  damned,  will  remain  in  torment,  for  that  duratioDy 
which  according  to  the  ideas  of  our  opponents,  is  intended  by 
everlasting  bxiA  forever  and  ever,  and  which  is  the  Icmgest  pun- 
ishment to  be  inflicted  on  any  of  the  human  race.  This  is  a  pun- 
ishment reserved  for  a  very  few,  the  most  depraved,  hardened, 
abandoned  sinners,  perhaps  one  in  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand. 
The  rest  less  hardened  and  more  easily  wrought  on  by  the  pow- 
erful means  of  grace  used  with  the  damned,  will  be  brought  to  re- 
pentance by  a  punishment  of  shorter  continuance. 

I  know  Dr.  C.  says,  that  though  all  the  damned  shall  not,  yet 
as  some  of  them  shall,  suffer  that  punishment,  which  in  his  sense, 
is  everlasting  and  forever  and  ever,  therefore  everlasting  punish- 
ment may  be  truly  asserted  of  them  collectively.  But  the  same 
reason  would  justify  a  sentence  excluding  the  whole  human  race 
from  pardon  and  the  divine  favor,  during  the  whole  of  the  present 
life.  God  might  with  the  same  truth  and  propriety  have  said  to 
Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  even  after  the  revelation  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  I  doom  you,  in  righteous  judgment,  to  live  and  die 
the  objects  of  my  wrath.  This  latter  sentence  would,  for  the 
reason  before  assigned,  have  been  not  only  equally,  but  much 
more  conformed  to  truth  and  fact,  than  that  which  shall  be  pro- 
nounced on' the  wicked  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  if  they  shall  be 
delivered  out  of  hell  from  time  to  time  in  every  age  and  perhape 
every  year.  Yet  it  is  presumed,  no  man  will  plead  for  the  truth 
and  propriety  of  the  sentence  just  supposed. 

(2)  The  other  question  to  which  an  answer  may  be  expected, 
is,  how  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  no  intimation  of  a  difference  in 
the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  is  hinted  in  any 
part  of  the  scriptures  ?  The  difference  between  a  punishment 
of  a  few  yeare,  and  one  which  is  to  last  for  ages  of  ages,  or  for 
such  a  duration,  as  may  with  propriety  be  called  an  efemtty,  is 
very  great,  and  we  should  think  well  worthy  to  be  noticed  in  the 
scriptures.  To  say,  that  it  is  noticed  in  those  texts,  which  in- 
fonn  us  that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished  according  t6  their 
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warkSj  etc  is  to  beg  a  point  in  dispute ;  because  those  who  be- 
lieve endless  punishment,  believe  tluit  the  works  of  all  sinners 
deserve  an  endless  punishment ;  and  though  they  will  suffer  dif- 
ferent punishments  according  to  their  different  demerits. ;  yet  the 
diflference  will  not  consist  in  duration,  but  in  degree ;  as  the  right- 
eous will  be  rewarded  differently  according  to  their  works ;  yet 
the  lewBid  of  every  individual  of  the  righteous  will  be  of  endless 
daiation. 

8.  If  future  punishment  be  designed  as  a  mere  discipline,  to  lead 
noneni  to  repentance,  it  is  inflicted  without  any  necessity,  and 
therefore  must  be  a  wanton  exercise  of  cruelty.  The  repentance 
of  sinners  may  be  easily  obtained  without  those  dreadful  torments 
endured  for  ages  of  ages.  Doubtless  that  same  wisdom  and 
power  which  leads  a  goodly  number  of  mankind  to  repentance  in 
this  life,  without  the  help  of  the  torments  of  hell,  might  by  the 
like  or  superior  means,  produce  the  like  effect  on  all.  The  gos- 
pel might  have  been  preached  to  all  the  heathen,  and  all  those 
means  of  grace,  which  have  been  successful  on  some  men,  might 
have  been  usc^  with  all*  And  who  will  ventujre  to  say,  that 
those  means  and  that  grace,  which  effected  the  repentance  of 
Saul  the  persecutor,  of  the  thief  on  the  cross,  of  Afary  Magdor 
UmBy  and  of  the  old  idolatrous  Manasaeh,  who  had  filled  Jerusa- 
lem with  innocent  blood  ;  could  not  have  effected  the  repentance 
of  any,  or  at  least  some  of  those  who  have  been,  or  shall  be,  sent 
into  the  future  state  of  punishment  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that 
those  means  and  that  grace  which  were  sufficient  for  the  conver- 
sicHi  of  those  noted  sinners  before  mentioned,  would  not,  had 
they  been  applied,  have  been  sufficient  for  the  conversion  of  thou- 
sands of  others,  who  in  fact  have  not  been  converted  ?  And 
how  does  it  appear,  but  that  similar  though  more  powerful  grace 
and  means,  which  are  doubtless  within  the  reach  of  divine  pow- 
er and  knowledge,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  repentance 
and  conversion  of  all  mankind  ?  If  so,  the  repentance  of  sinners 
might  have  been  accomplished,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  in  a  way 
more  demonstrative  of  the  divine  goodness,  than  by  the  awful 
means  of  hell-torments.  Those  torments  therefore  are  inflicted 
without  any  real  necessity,  unless  they  be  inflicted  for  some  other 
end,  than  the  repentance  of  the  damned. 

I  am  aware,  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  God  should  bring  men  to 
repentance  by  efficacious  grace  or  means,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  their  moral  agency,  would  destroy  their  liberty,  and  reduce 
them  to  mere  machines.  But  were  Paul,  Mary  Magdalene,  etc. 
brought  to  repentance  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  their  liberty  ? 
It  will  not  be  pretended.    Neither  can  it  be  pretended,  that  the 
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same  means  and  grace  would  have  destroyed  the  liberty  of  others. 
This  being  granted,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  if  repentance  be 
the  only  end,  hell-torments  are  arbitrarily  inflicted  on  all  those, 
who  might  have  been,  or  may  in  future  be  brought  to  repentance 
by  those  means,  and  that  grace,  by  which  Paul  or  any  other  man 
hath  been  brought  to  repentance  in  this  life.  I  ask,  does  God 
in  this  life,  apply  all  those  means  and  all  that  grace,  to  all  men, 
to  lead  them  to  repentance,  which  are  consistent  with  their  moral 
agency  ?  And  if  he  applied  to  any  man,  more  powerful  means,  or 
more  efficacious  grace,  than  he  does  apply  to  him,  would  be  de- 
stroy all  his  liberty  and  reduce  him  to  a  mere  machine  ?  If  so, 
then  how  are  the  more  powerful  means  of  hell-torments  consis- 
tent with  moral  agency  or  liberty  ?  They,  it  is  said,  are  more 
powerful  and  efficacious  means  of  grace,  than  any  employed  in 
this  life  ;  and  if  in  this  life  the  utmost  is  done  to  lead  sinners  to 
i^pentance,  which  is  consistent  with  moral  agency ;  hell-torments 
must  entirely  destroy  moral  agency  and  reduce  poor  damned  souls 
to  mere  machines ;  and  of  course  they  will  be  no  more  capable 
of  repentance  or  salvation^  than  clocks  and  watches. 

If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  said,  that  the  utmost  which  is  con- 
sistent with  moral  agency,  is  not  done  in  this  life,  to  lead  men 
to  repentance  ;  it  will  follow,  that  God  chooses  to  inflict  beli-tor- 
ments,  not  merely  as  a  necessary  mean  to  lead  sinners  to  re- 
pentance ;  to  grant  which,  is  to  give  up  the  whole  idea,  that  they 
are  merely  disciplinary. 

Those  whom  I  am  now  opposing,  hold,  that  Gtxl  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  theur  moral  agency,  bring  all  men  to  repentance  in 
this  life.  How  can  he,  consistently  with  their  moral  agency, 
bring  them  to  repentance  in  hell  ?  If  those  means  which  would 
be  effectual  in  this  life,  would  be  inconsistent  with  moral  agen- 
cy, why  are  not  hell-torments  equally  inconsistent  with  moral 
agency,  since  it  is  allowed  that  they  will  be  effectual?  Or  if 
those  means  which  are  barely  effectual  in  hell,  be  not  inconsis- 
tent with  moral  agency,  I  wish  to  have  a  reason  assigned,  why 
those  means  which  would  be  barely  effectual  in  this  Ufe,  would 
be  any  more  inconsistent  with  moral  agency. 

Dr.  C.  and  others  hold,  that  to  say,  that  God  cannot  consis- 
tently with  moral  agency,  or  in  a  moral  way,  bring  men  to  repen- 
tance in  hell,  is  to  limit  his  power  and  wisdom.  But  to  say,  that 
God  cannot,  consistently  with  moral  agency,  bring  men  to  repen- 
tance in  this  life,  as  really  implies  a  limitation  of  the  divine  power 
and  wisdom,  as  to  say,  that  he  cannot,  consistently  with  moral 
agency,  bring  them  to  repentance  in  hell.  How  is  it  any  more 
reconcilable  with  those  divine  perfections,  that  he  cannot  reduce 
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8  sinner  to  repentance,  in  threescore  years  and  ten^  than  that  he 
cannot  produce  the  same  effect,  throughout  eternity  ?  To  say, 
that  there  is  not  time  in  this  Ufe,  for  the  sinner  to  obtain  a  thor- 
ough conviction  of  the  necessity  of  repentance,  affords  no  relief 
to  the  difficulty.  For  though  it  should  be  granted,  that  there  is 
not  time  for  the  sinner  to  obtain  this  conviction  by  experience, 
wrhich  however  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  of  granting ;  yet 
cannot  God  exhibit  the  truth  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce 
that  conviction  ?  And  let  a  reason  be  given,  why  that  convic- 
tion produced  by  a  clear  divine  exhibition  of  truth  and  a  sense 
of  happiness  and  misery,  set  in  such  a  light,  as  to  lead  to  repen- 
tance, IS  more  inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  than  the  same 
conviction  obtained  by  experience,  or  by  the  torments  of  hell. 

If  hell-torments  be  necessary  to  lead  sinners  to  repentance, 
because  they  are  more  painful,  than  the  afflictions  or  other  means 
ased  with  men  in  this  Ufe  ;  why  are  not  greater  afflictions  sent 
on  men  in  this  Ufe  ?  It  is  manifest,  that  most  men  might  suffer 
much  greater  afflictions,  than  they  really  do  suffer.  And  if 
greater  pain  be  aU  that  is  wanting  to  lead  them  to  repentance, 
it  seems  that  to  inflict  that,  would  be  the  greatest  instance  of 
goodness,  and  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  heU-torments. 

It  is  granted  by  Dr.  C.  and  others,  that  hell-torments  wiU  cer- 
tdtUy  lead  to  repentance  aU  who  suffer  them.  At  the  same 
time  he  objects  to  the  idea  of  leading  sinners  to  repentance  by 
the  efficacious  grace  of  God,  that  it  destroys  moral  agency.  But 
if  there  be  a  certain  established,  unfailing  connection  between  hell- 
torments  continued  for  a  proper  time,  and  repentance ;  those  tor- 
ments as  effectually  overthrow  moral  agency,  as  efficacious  grace. 
AU  that  need  be  intended  in  this  instance,  by  efficacious  grace, 
is  such  an  exhibition  or  view  of  the  truth  and  of  motives,  as  will 
certainly  be  attended  with  repentance.  But  such  an  exhibition 
of  the  truth  as  this,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  C.  to  be  made  in  hell. 
And  why  this  exhibition  made  in  hell  is  more  consistent  with  mo- 
ral agency,  than  an  exhibition  which  is  no  more  effectual,  power- 
ful or  overbearing,  made  in  this  life,  I  wish  to  be  informed. 

Perhaps  it  wUl  be  further  pleaded,  that  though  it  be  feasible 
to  lead  sinners  to  repentance  in  this  Ufe  ;  yet  it  is  not  wise  and 
besL  But  why  is  it  not  as  wise  and  good,  to  persuade  sinners 
to  repent,  without  the  use  of  hell-torments,  as  by  those  tor- 
ments ?  If  indeed  it  be  fact,  that  God  does  not  inflict  endless 
but  disciplinary  misery  on  sinners,  we  may  thence  conclude,  that 
it  is  wisely  so  ordered.  But  this  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  ; 
it  ought  to  be  proved  before  an  inference  is  drawn  from  it.  It 
18  the  great  question  of  this  dispute. 

Vol.  I.  8 
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9.  That  future  punishment  is  not  merely  disciplinary,  appears 
from  the  various  declarations  of  scripture,  that  those  who  die  im- 
penitent, are  lost,  are  c€ut  away,  periah,  suffer  perdiiion,  axe 
destroyed,  suffer  everlasting  destruction,  etc.  as  in  these  texts : 
John  17:  12,  '^  None  of  them  is  lost  but  the  son  of  perdition/* 
Luke  9:  25, /<  What  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  himsetf  or  be  cast  away.**  Matt  13:  48, 
"  Gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad  (aon^ii,  the 
dead,  rotten  fish)  away.**  2  Pet.  2:  13,  ''They  shall  utterly 
perish  in  their  own  corruption."  Heb.  10:  39,  "  We  are  not  of 
them  that  draw  back  unto  perdition ;  but  ot  them  that  believe 
unto  the  saving  of  the  soul."  2  Pet.  3:  7,  ''  But  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  which  are  now,  are  reserved  unto  fire,  against  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men."  Matt.  10: 
28,  'Tear  him  who  is' able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell."  2  Thess.  1:9,"  Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his 
power."  But  what  truth  or  propriety  is  there  in  th^  expres- 
sions, if  future  punishment  be  a  mere  discipline  ?  The  damned 
in  hell  are  no  more  cast  away,  lost,  destroyed ;  they  no  more 
perish,  or  suffer  perdition,  than  any  of  God's  elect  are  cast  away, 
etc.  while  they  are  in  this  world.  Hell  is  no  more  a  place  of  de- 
struction, than  this  world.  The  wicked  in  hell  are  no  more  ves- 
sels of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction,  than  the  saints  are  in  this 
world.  The  damned  arc  under  discipline ;  so  are  even  the  most 
virtuous  and  holy,  while  in  this  life.  Yet  they  are  not  lost,  cast 
away,  rejected  as  reprobate  silver,  or  destroyed  by  Gtxi ;  but  are 
kept  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  And  as  the  means  of  grace,  under 
which  the  damned  are  placed,  are  far  more  adapted  certainly  to 
secure  and  promote  their  greatest  good,  than  any  means  which 
we  enjoy  in  this  state ;  to  consider  and  to  speak  of  them  as  lost, 
cast  away,  destroyed,  etc.  because  they  are  under  those  meansj 
is  to  the  highest  degree  absurd.  They  are  just  as  much  further 
removed  from  a  state,  which  can  justly  be  called  destruction, 
perdition,  etc.  than  they  were  while  in  this  world,  as  the  means 
of  grace  which  they  enjoy  in  hell  are  more  powerful  and '  effec- 
tual to  prepare  them  for  happiness,  than  those  means  which  they 
enjoyed  in  this  world. 

Suppose  a  man  seized  with  some  dangerous  disease,  and  a  va- 
riety of  means  is  used  for  his  recovery,  but  in  vain.  Suppose  it 
appears,  that  if  no  more  effectual  means  be  employed,  he  will 
never  be  recovered.  Suppose  further,  that  at  length  an  entirely 
different  course  is  taken  with  him,  a  course  which  is  not  only  ffur 
more  likely  than  the  former  to  be  successful ;  but  ccmceming 


which  there  is  absolute  certainty,  that  it  will  be  successful ;  I 
Bsk,  can  the  man  now  under  the  operation  of  these  most  excel* 
lent  and  infidlible  means,  with  any  truth  be  said  to  be  loaty  to  be 
cati  awajff  to  b^  destroyed^  etc.  ?  Or  if  those  terms  must  be 
tpplied  to  one  or  other  of'  those  situations^  in  which  we  have 
Mipposed  him  to  be  at  different  times ;  to  which  of  them  are  they 
tpplied  with  the  least  truth  and  reason  ?  This  example  may  il« 
Insliate  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

10.  If  it  be  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections,  to  subject 
a  sinner  to  misery,  for  the  sake  of  advancing  his  own  good,  as  is 
implied  in  the  very  idea  of  discipUnary  punishment ;  why  is  it 
not  equally  consistent  with  the  same  perfections,  to  subject  a  sin<« 
ner  to  misery,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  good  of  thi  system  ; 

rrovided  that  misery  do  not  exceed  the  demerit  of  the  subject? 
prenme  no  believer  in  endless  punishment,  will  plead  for  any 
d^ree  or  duration  of  punishment,  which  is  not  subservient  to  the 
glwy  of  the  Deity  implying  the  greatest  good  of  the  universe. 
Therefore,  all  such  punishment,  as  is  not  sulb«ervient  to  that  end, 
is  foreign  to  the  present  question.  Further,  it  is  now  supposed 
to  be  proved,  that  other  punishment  than  that  which  isadapted 
to  prepare  the  sinner  for  happiness,  is  justly  deserved  by  the  sin* 
ner.  Now  since  this  is  allowed  or  proved,  why  is  it  not  consis- 
tent with  every  attribute  of  the  Deity,  to  inflict  that  other  pun- 
ishment, provided  only  it  be  subservient  to  the  good  of  the  sys« 
tem? 

It  is  holden  by  our  opponents,  that  the  punishment  of  a  sinner 
may  lead  him  to  repentance.  So  it  may  lead  other  sinners  to  re^ 
pentanoe ;  or  it  may  restrain  them  from  sin,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways  may  equally  subserve  the  good  of  those  who  are  not  the 
Bul^ects  of  the  punishment,  as  it  may  the  good  of  him  who  is  the 
subject  of  it  And  that  the  good  of  other  persons  may  be  of 
eqml  worth  and  importance,  nay,  of  far  greater  worth  to  the 
system,  than  the  good  of  the  transgressor  himself,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Therefore,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  if 
the  personal  good  of  the  sinner  be  a  sufficient  treason  why  he 
should  be  punished  according  to  justice ;  why  is  not  the  good  of 
others,  of  the  good  of  the  system,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  same 
proceeding  ?  And  is  it  not  evident,  not  only  that  such  a  pun- 
ishment is  consistent  with  the  perfections  of  God ;  but  that  those 
perfections,  goodness  itself  not  excepted,  require  it?  In  this 
case,  to  inflict  a  punishment  merely  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
person  punished,  would  be  no  fruit  of  goodness,  but  of  a  contra- 
ry principle ;  and  the  doctrine  of  merely  disciplinary  punish- 
at,  if  it  mean  a  punishment  conducive  indeed  to  the  good  of 
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the  subject,  but  destructive  to  the  good  of  the  system,  b  so  far 
from  being  built  on  the  divine  goodness,  as  some  boast ;  that  it 
is  built  on  a  very  different  foundation.  I  am  aware,  that  it  is 
holden  by  the  advocates  for  universal  salvation,  that  the  good  of 
the  system  cannot  be  promoted  by  the  endless  misery  of  any  in- 
dividual, but  requires  the  final  happiness  of  every  one.  Merely 
to  assert  this  however,  as  some  do  very  confidently,  is  perfect 
impertinence.  Let  them  prove  it,  and  they  will  do  something  to 
the  purpose. 

11.  If  none  of  the  damned  will  be  punished  for  any  other  end 
than  their  own  good,  and  yet  they  all  deserve  to  be  punished 
more  than  is  subservient  to  their  own  good ;  then  some  of  them 
deserve  to  be  punished  for  a  longer  term,  than  that  which  in 
scripture,  according  to  Dr.  C's  sense  of  it,  is  said  to  be  foreoer 
and  ever.  The  punishment,  which  in  the  language  of  scripture, 
is  said  to  be  everlastingy  forever  and  ever,  etc.  will  actually  be 
suffered  by  some  of  the  damned,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  But 
if  none  of  the  damned  will  suffer  any  other  punishment  than  that 
which  is  conducive  to  their  personal  good,  then  the  punishment 
which  in  scripture  is  said  to  be  forever  and  ever,  is  condudve  to 
their  personal  good.  They  therefore  deserve  a  punishment  of 
greater  duration  than  that  which  in  scripture  is  said  to  hefarever 
and  ever ;  and  of  course  that  more  durable  punishment  is  the 
curse  of  the  divine  law,  and  is  threatened  in  the  law.  But  where 
in  all  the  law,  or  in  all  the  scripture,  is  any  punishment  threats 
ened,  or  even  hinted  at,  of  greater  duration  than  that  which  shall 
last/oret^er  and  ever  1  So  that  this  scheme  of  disciplinary  pun- 
ishment necessarily  brings  us  to  this  absurdity,  that  the  true  and 
real  curse  of  the  divine  law,  is  not  contained  in  the  law ;  and 
that  the  punishment  justly  deserved  by  the  sinner,  is  no  where 
revealed  or  even  hinted  at,  in  all  the  scripture.  Yet  the  scrip- 
ture assures  us,  that  some  sinners  will  be  in  fact  punished  ac- 
cording to  their  demerits,  so  as  to  pay  the  uttermost  farthing, 
and  to  receive  judgment  without  mercy.  And  no  man  pretends 
that  any  sinner  will  suffer  more  than  that  punishment  which  in 
scripture  is  said  to  be  forever  and  ever.  The  consequence  is, 
that  that  punishment  which  va  forever  and  ever,  is  the  whole  that 
the  sinner  deserves,  and  therefore  is  by  no  means  a  mere  disci- 
pUne. 

12.  Our  Lord  informs  us,  Matt.  10:  33,  That  whosoever  shall 
deny  him  before  men,  shall  be  denied  by  him  before  his  Father. 
But  on  the  hypothesis  now  under  consideration,  this  means  only, 
that  Christ  will  deny  him  till  he  repents.  In  Luke  13:  25,  etc* 
we  read,  that  when  once  the  master  of  the  house  shall  have  riseo 
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ind  shut  the  door,  some  will  begin  to  stand  without  and  to 
knock,  saying;  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us,  and  will  urge  several  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  their  admission ;  to  whom  the  master  will 
answer,  I  know  you  not,  whence  you  are ;  depart  from  me,  all 
je  workers  of  iniquity.  But  on  the  present  hypothesis,  Christ 
will  deny  them  in  no  other  sense  than  he  denies  every  real  peni- 
tent and  believer,  during  .the  present  life.  He  will  deny  the 
wicked  after  the  general  judgment  no  longer  than  till  they  shall 
have  been  sufficiently  discipUned ;  after  that,  he  will  know  them, 
will  own  them,  and  receive  them  to  eternal  and  blissful  commun- 
ion with  himself.  The  same  is  observable  of  all  his  most  sincere 
disciples  in  this  life.  While  here,  they  are  under  discipUne, 
though  not  so  merciful  and  gracious  a  discipline  as  that  with 
which  the  damned  are  favored.  However,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  discipline  of  this  life,  Christ  denies  and  refuses  to 
ocMifer  on  any  of  his  disciples,  an  entire  exemption  from  pain, 
distress,  or  affliction ;  and  subjects  them  equally  with  the  rest  of 
the  worid,  to  these  calamities ;  so  that  in  tliis  respect  all  things 
come  alike  to  all.  He  does  indeed  give  them  assurance  of  rest 
and  glory  after  tins  life.  As  full  assurance  of  rest  and  glory  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  discipUne,  is,  on  the  pre- 
sent hypothesis,  given  to  aU  the  damned.  Also  in  the  prospect 
of  this  rest  and  glory,  and  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  they  are 
the  objects  of  his  favor,  he  affords  his  disciples  much  relief  and 
comfort  under  their  present  trials.  The  same  sources  of  relief 
and  comfort  are  afforded  to  all  the  damned.  So  that  Christ  de- 
nies the  damned  in  no  other  sense,  than  that  in  which  he  denies 
his  most  sincere  followers,  during  this  Ufe. 

The  same  observations  for  substance  may  be  made  concerning 
the  ai^lication  of  the  damned  for  admission  into  heaven,  after 
the  general  judgment,  and  the  answer  and  treatment  which  they 
shall  receive  on  that  occasion.  The  door  shall  be  shut  against 
them  no  longer  than  till  they  shall  have  been  sufficiently  disci- 
plined. The  same  is  true  of  every  real  christian  in  this  life. 
The  master  of  the  house  will  answer,  I  know  you  not,  i.  e.  I 
do  not  as  yet  own  you  as  my  friends  and  disciples,  because  you 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  discipUned.  The  same  is  true  of 
every  real  christian  in  this  life.  He  will  teU  them,  "  Depart  from 
me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  But  this  means  no  more,  than 
that  they  must  not  be  admitted  into  heaven,  till  they  shall  have 
been  sufficiently  disciplined.  The  same  is  true  of  all  real  chris- 
tians in  this  life. 

13.  On  the  hypothesis  now  under  consideration,  what  damna- 
tion do  those  in  hell  suffer,  more  than  real  christians  suffer  in 
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this  life  ?  They  are  kept  in  a  state  of  most  merciful  and  gracioiis 
discipline,  till  they  are  prepared,  and  then  they  are  taken  to  hea^ 
ven.  The  same  is  true  of  every  real  christian  in  this  life.  This 
difference  however  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  discipline  ai  hell 
is  far  more  advantageous  than  that  of  this  life,  because  more  ef-« 
fectual,  and  likely  to  fit  the  subject  for  heaven  more  speedily  and 
thoroughly ;  otherwise  it  would  never  have  been  ^>plied.  It  is 
also  a  more  merciful  and  gracious  exhibition  of  the  divine  good- 
ness. Doubtless  that  mean  of  grace,  which  is  most  ha[^ily  and 
effectually  conducive  to  the  speedy  repentance  and  pieparation 
of  the  sinner  for  heaven,  is  to  him  the  most  mercifid  woA  gra- 
cious  exhibition  and  demonstration  of  the  divine  goodness. 

It  is  true,  the  discipline  of  hell  is  attended  with  more  pain  than 
that  of  this  life.  So  the  discipline  of  this  life,  with  respect  to 
some  individuals,  is  attended  with  more  pain,  than  it  is  with  re* 
spect  to  others.  Yet  it  doth  not  hence  follow,  that  some  chrift* 
tians  suffer  damnation  in  this  life  ;  nor  will  it  be  pretended,  that 
either  the  scriptures  or  common  sense  would  justify  the  calling 
of  those  greater  pains  of  some  christians  in  this  life,  by  the  name 
of  damnation,  in  any  other  sense,  than  the  less  pains  or  afflictions 
of  other  christians,  may  be  called  by  the  same  name. 

On  the  whole  then,  when  the  scripture  says,  <'  He  that  believeth^ 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned ;  the  whole  meaning  is,  he  that  believeth,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  heaven  immediately  after  death  ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  not  immediately  be  admitted,  merely  because  he  is  not 
yet  prepared  for  it  by  repentance ;  but  he  shall  be  put  under  a 
discipline  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  good,  and  the  most 
wise,  effectual,  merciful  and  gracious,  that  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  can  devise ;  and  as  soon  as  this  discipline  shall  have 
prepared  him  for  heaven,  he  shall  be  admitted  without  further 
delay.  When  the  scriptures  say,  ^^  he  that  believeth  not  the  Sony 
shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  Jiim ;"  the 
meaning  is,  he  shall  not  see  Ufe  till  he  is  brought  to  repentance 
by  the  merciful  discipline  just  now  mentioned ;  and  not  the  foraih 
of  God  abideth  on  him ;  because  he  shall  be  made  the  subject  of 
nothing  wrathful  or  vindictive  ;  but  the  mercy,  or  most  merdful 
and  benevolent  discipline  of  God  abideth  on  him. 

14.  If  the  only  end  of  future  punishment  be  the  repentance  of 
the  sinner,  and  if  the  means  used  with  sinners  in  hell  be  so  much 
'  more  powerful  and  happily  adapted  to  the  end,  than  those  used  in 
this  life ;  it  is  unaccountable,  that  while  so  many  are  led  to  re- 
pentance by  the  comparatively  weak  means  used  with  men  in 
this  life,  and  within  so  short  a  period  as  seveqty  years,  the  tar 
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more  powerful  means  applied  in  hell,  should  not  be  productive 
of  the  same  effect,  in  a  single  instance,  within  so  long  a  period  as 
a  thoofland  years.  That  none  are  to  be  delivered  out  of  hell, 
within  a  thousand  years  after  the  general  judgment,  is  explicitly 
taught  by  Dr.  C.  His  words  are,  "  This  period,"  (a  thousand 
years)  **  must  run  out,  before  the  wicked  dead  could  any  of  them 
five  as  kings  and  priests  with  Christ."* 

We  all  doubtless  believe,  that  many  sinners  die  impenitent, 
who  are  not  the  subjects  of  depravity  and  hardness  of  heart  vast- 
ly greater,  than  are  in  some,  who  are  bh)ught  to  repentance  in 
this  life.  Now  put  the  case  of  the  class  of  sinners,  who  are  the 
subjects  of  a  depravity  and  hardness  of  heart,  the  very  next  in 
d^ree  to  that  of  the  most  depraved  of  those  who  are  brought  to 
rqxmtance  in  this  life.  Is  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  these 
cannot  be  brought  to  repentance,  even  by  the  most  powerful 
means  of  grace  enjoyed  in  hell,  within  a  less  time  than  a  thou- 
sand years  ?  If  it  be  not  reasonable  to  believe  this,  then  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  believe  Dr.  C's  scheme  of  disciplinary  punishment. 

15.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  This 
death  is  understood  by  Dr.  C.  and  other  advocates  for  universal 
salvation,  to  mean  the  second  death.  Then  the  second  death  is 
doubtless  an  enemy.  But  if  it  consist  in  a  necessary  discipline, 
the  most  wise  and  wholesome,  the  most  conducive  to  the  good 
of  the  recipients,  and  to  the  divine  glory,  which  the  wisdom  of 
(rod  can  devise ;  surely  it  is  no  enemy  either  to  God  or  the  re- 
cipients ;  but  is  a  perfect  friend  to  both.  With  what  truth  then 
could  the  apostle  oJl  it  an  enemy  ? 

16.  The  scripture,  so  far  from  declaring  those  who  suffer  chas- 
tisement and  disciplinary  pains,  accursed,  merely  on  that  ac- 
count, expressly  declares  them  blessed.  Ps.  94:  12,  <<  Bless- 
ed is  the  man  whom  thou  chastenest,  O,  Lord,  and  teachest  him 
oat  of  thy  law ;  that  thou  mayest  give  him  rest  from  the  days  of 
adversity."  But  where  are  the  damned  ever  said  to  be  blessed  ? 
They  are  constantly  declared  to  be  accursed.  Heb.  12:  5 — ^9, 
"Ye  have  forgotten  the  exhortation,  which  speaketh  to  you,  as 
nnto  children,  my  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him.  For  whom  the 
Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth,  and  scoui^th  every  son  whom  he  re- 
ceiveth.  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with 
sons.  For  what  son  is  he  whom  the  Father  chasteneth  not  ? 
But  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers,  then 
are  ye  bastards  and  not  sons."  This  passage  evidently  considers 
those  who  suffer  chastisement  from  the  hand  of  God,  as  his  chil- 
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drcn,  his  sons.  If  therefore  the  damned  suffer  a  mere  chastise* 
ment,  they  are  not  accursed,  but  are  the  blessed  sons  or  children 
of  God.  But  are  they  ever  so  called  in  scripture  ?  Beside ;  this 
passage  evidently  supposes,  that  some  men  do  not  suffer  fatherly 
chastisement,  of  which  all  the  sons  or  children  of  God  are  parta- 
kers ;  and  expressly  declares,  that  such  as  do  not  suffer  it  are  bas* 
tards  and  not  sons ;  which  seems  not  to  agree  with  the  idea,  that 
all  the  damned,  will  by  fatherly  chastisement  be  brought  to  fi- 
nal salvation.  If  no  other  punishment  be  inflicted  by  God,  than 
fatherly  chastisement,  then  there  are  no  bastards  in  the  universe. 
Yet  it  is  evidently  supposed  in  this  text,  that  there  are  bastards. 
Heb.  10:  28, ''  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  without  mtr-- 
cy—of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy, 
who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  son  of  God  ?"  etc  But  if  all 
who  die  impenitent,  be  sent  to  a  state  of  discipline  most  excel- 
lently adapted  to  their  good  and  salvation,  no  man  dies  without 
mercy.  This  discipline  itself  is  the  greatest  mercy  which  can,  in 
their  state  of  mind,  be  bestowed  upon  them.  With  r^pect  to 
the  same  subject,  it  is  said,  Heb.  2:  2,  ''That  every  transgres- 
sion and  disobedience,  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward.'' 
A  just  recompense,  is  a  punishment  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
justice ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  can- 
not be  a  mere  merciful  discipline. 

17.  If  the  punishment  of  hell  be  a  mere  wholesome  discipline, 
then  what  the  apostle  says  of  the  discipline  of  christians  in  this 
Ufe,  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  and  propriety  of  the  punish^ 
ment  of  the  damned ;  thus,  We  glory  in  damnation ;  knowing 
that  damnation  worketh  repentance,  and  repentance  salvation. 

18.  If  no  other  than  a  disciplinary  punishment  be  consbtent 
with  the  divine  goodness ;  surely  the  requirement  of  an  atone- 
ment in  order  to  pardon  is  unaccountable.  The  doctrine  of 
atonement,  and  of  the  necessity  of  it  to  pardon  and  salvation,  is 
abundantly  holden  by  Dr.  C.  He  says,  ''  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
person  upon  whose  account  happiness  is  attainable  by  the  hu- 
man race."*  He  speaks  of  the  "  sttcrijice  of  himself,"  which 
Christ  "  offered  up  to  God  to  put  away  sin."t  *<  The  obedience 
of  Christ  to  death,  is  the  ground  or  reason  upon  which  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  make  happiness  attainable  by  any  of  the  race  of 
Adam."t  "By  thus  submitting  to  die,  he"  (Jesus)  "made 
atonement,  not  only  for  the  original  lapse,  but  for  all  the  sins  this 
would  be  introductory  to."<5>  "  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to 
make  way  for  the  wise,  just  and  holy  exercise  of  mercy  towards 
the  sinful  sons  of  men."||     "  The  only  begotten  Son  of  God  both 
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did  and  suffered  everything  that  was  necessary,  in  order  to  a 
righteousness  on  account  of  which  God  might,  in  consistency 
with  the  honor  of  his  perfectionSy  and  the  authority  of  his  law^ 
make  the  grant  of  life.  Accordingly  this  meritorious  righteous- 
ness is  that  for  the  sake  of  which,  upon  the  account  of  whichy 
this  blessing  is  conferred.''*  According  to  Dr.  C.  then,  Christ 
hath  not  only  made  atonement  by  his  obedience  and  death,  but 
that  atonement  was  necessary  to  the  wise^just  and  holy  exercise 
of  mercy  to  the  sinner ;  and  without  that  atonement,  saving  mer- 
cy could  not  have  been  exercised  toward  the  sinner,  in  a  con- 
sistency with  wisdom,  justice  and  holiness,  or  the  honor  of  the 
divine  perfections,  or  the  authority  of  the  divine  law  and  govern- 
ment The  constitution  therefore,  by  which  salvation  can  be  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way  than  in  consequence  and  on  account  of 
his  obedience  and  death,  is  not  only  consistent  with  wisdom,  ho- 
liness, justice,  yea,  all  the  divine  perfections,  and  the  authority  of 
the  divine  law  and  government ;  but  it  was  required  by  them  dU. 

But  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  or  his  atonement,  is  no 
discipline  of  the  sinner.  They  are  as  foreign  from  it  as  the  vin- 
dictive punishment  of  the  sinner  himself.  The  atonement,  as 
Dr.  C.  hath  explained  it,  makes  way  for  the  wise,  just  and  holy 
exercise  of  mercy  toward  the  sinner.  It  was  therefore  designed 
to  satisfy  the  divine  wisdom,  justice  and  holiness.  It  was  de- 
signed to  make  the  grant  of  life  to  the  sinner  consistent  with  the 
honor  cf  the  divine  perfections,  and  tlie  authority  of  the  divine 
law  and  government.  And  if  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  might,  in  . 
the  behalf  of  the  sinner,  be  made  to  suffer  in  order  to  satisfy  di- 
vine justice ;  why  may  not  the  sinner  himself  be  made  to  suffer 
for  the  same  end  ? 

If  Christ  have,  on  the  behalf  of  sinners,  suffered  for  the  end  of 
supporting  the  authority  of  the  divine  law  and  government ;  what 
reason  can  be  assigned,  why  it  should  be  inconsistent  with  any 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  that  sinners  themselves  should  be  made  to 
suffer  for  the  same  end  ?  But  this  would  be  a  proper  vindictive  pun- 
ishment. Therefore  Dr.  C.  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  himself, 
in  allowing  the  atonement  of  Christ,  in  the  terms  before  quoted ; 
ind  yet  denying  the  reasonableness  of  a  vindictive  punishment^ 
Of  its  consistency  with  the  divine  perfections. 

19.  We  are  assured,  "  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  called  according  to  his 
purpose,"  Rom.  8:  28.  But  this  implies,  that  all  things  do  not 
work  for  good,  to  them  who  love  not  God.     Yet  all  things  do 
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work  for  their  good,  if  they  suffer  no  other  than  a  disciplinary 
punishment.  Concerning  those  who  are  Christ's,  it  is  said,  that 
<<  all  things  are  theirs ;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or 
the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come ; 
all  are  theirs,"  1  Cor.  3:  21,  22.  But  on  the  supposition,  that 
all  punishment  is  disciplinary,  it  is  equally  true  concerning  all 
mankind,  that  all  things  present  and  to  come  are  theirs.  Yet 
this  is  not  said,  but  the  contrary  is  implied  in  that  it  is  said  of 
those  only  who  are  Christ's  or  are  Christians,  that  all  things  are 
theirs. 

20.  I  argue  from  those  words  of  the  wise  man,  Eccl.  9:  10, 
'^  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for 
there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the 
grave  whither  thou  goest"  If  future  punishment  be  disciplinary, 
the  damned  are  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  may  and  will  so  ex- 
ercise their  rational  powers,  as  shall  finally  issue  in  their  salvation. 
But  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  words  of  Solomon,  that  in 
the  future  state,  there  is  no  work  to  be  done,  no  device  to  be  in- 
vented, no  knowledge  or  wisdom  to  be  exercised  by  us,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  what  we  now  leave  undone  ?  This  is  mani- 
festly the  argument,  by  which  he  presses  on  us  the  present  dili- 
gent discharge  of  our  duty ;  and  this  argument  would  be  utterly 
inconclusive,  if  there  were  another  state,  in  which  what  our  band 
now  findeth  to  do,  might  be  done. 

Of  similar  import  is  John  9:  4,  <^  I  must  work  the  works  of  him 
that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  cometb  when  no  man 
can  work.  As  long  as  Ism  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world."  That  our  Lord,  by  the  day,  means  this  life,  is  manifest 
by  the  last  words  of  the  quotation.  But  if  in  the  future  state  no 
man  can  work,  the  future  state  is  not  a  state  of  probation. 

To  these  I  may  add.  Gen.  6:  3,  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man — ^yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years."  As  if  it  had  been  said,  my  spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man  ;  yet  he  shall  strive  with  him  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  no  longer  ;  for  so  long  only  shall  his  days  be  contin- 
ued. But  how  is  this  consistent  with  the  idea,  that  God  vnll  be 
striving  with  man,  for  ages  of  ages  after  his  days  shaU  have 
elapsed  ? 

Objection  1.  If  to  some  part  of  the  foregoing  reasoning  it  be 
objected,  that  it  supposes  future  punishment  to  be  merely  disci- 
plinary, and  designed  to  subserve  no  other  end,  than  the  repen- 
tance of  the  sinner  ;  whereas  it  is  granted,  that  God  may  and 
will  inflict  vindictive  punishment,  but  not  a  punishment  merely 
vindictive ;  that  he  may  take  vengeance  of  the  sinner,  provid^ 
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&t  the  same  time  he  aim  at  the  good  of  the  sinner ; — to  this  I 
answer: 

1.  That  in  this  objection  it  is  granted,  that  God  may  and  will 
inflict  on  the  damned  a  punishment  properly  vindictive,  a  pun- 
ishment over  and  above  that  which  is  conducive  to  the  personal 
good  of  the  sinner.  But  this  is  to  grant  all  which  is  pleaded  for 
in  this  chapter,  and  all  which  at  present  is  attempted  to  be 
proved. 

2.  If  the  meaning  of  this  objection  be,  that  God  may  inflict 
vengeance,  provided  he  do  it  with  a  sole  view  to  the  good  of  the 
sinner,  it  confutes  itself ;  it  seems  to  grant  something,  but  in  re- 
ality it  grants  nothing.  It  seems  to  admit  a  proper  vindictive 
punishment,  but  really  admits  no  punishment  besides  that  which 
is  merely  disciplinary.  For  to  talk  of  inflicting  vengeance  with 
a  sole  view  to  the  good  of  the  subject,  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  to  inflict  pain  with  a  sole  view  to  the  good  of  the  subject ; 
and  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  punishment  merely  disciplinary  ; 
if  God  show  displeasure  with  a  sole  view  to  the  good  of  the  sin- 
ner, this  is  mere  discipline. 

3.  If  the  meaning  of  this  objection  be,  that  God  may  consis- 
tently with  his  perfections,  inflict  a  proper  vindictive  punishment, 
provided  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  aiming  at  a  proper  vindica- 
tion of  his  broken  law  and  despised  government,  he  aim  at  the 
good  of  the  sinner  also  ;  I  answer,  if  it  be  right  and  consistent 
with  the  perfections  of  God,  to  vindicate  his  law  and  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  necessity  of  bringing  in  the  aid  of  another  mo- 
tive or  design,  to  make  it  right  or  consistent  with  his  perfections. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  not  in  itself  right  to  vindicate  his  law 
and  government,  no  other  aficctions,  views  or  actions,  however 
right  and  benevolent,  co-existing  with  the  supposed  vindication, 
can  atone  for  it,  or  make  it  right. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  example : — A  parent  has  a  disobedient 
child  ;  and  it  is  become  necessary  both  for  the  good  of  the  child, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  parent's  authority  in  his  family  in  gen- 
eral, and  over  his  child  in  particular,  that  he  be  properly  punish- 
ed. Accordingly  from  both  these  motives,  the  good  of  the  child 
and  the  support  of  his  own  authority,  the  parent  inflicts  the  pro- 
per punishment  This  according  to  the  objection  now  before  us 
is  right.  But  according  to  the  same  objection,  if  the  child  be 
desperate  and  there  be  no  prospect  of  effecting  his  good  by  pun- 
ishment, it  is  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  good  parent 
to  inflict  the  same  punishment,  from  the  motives  of  supporting 
his  own  government  and  the  good  of  the  family  only.  If  this 
action  done  from  these  motives  only,  be  a  wrong  action,  it  is  still 
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wrong,  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  the  same  motives,  however  it 
may  arise  in  part  from  the  motive  of  the  child's  good.  To  ren- 
der this  still  plainer,  let  us  suppose,  that  a  parent  inJflicts  pain  on 
his  child  merely  to  afford  amusement  to  his  neighbors,  as  the  Ro- 
mans were  wont  to  exhibit  fights  of  gladiators.  It  will  be  agreed 
on' all  hands,  that  this  action  is  abommable.  Again,  suppose  the 
same  pain  be  inflicted  partly  from  the  motive  of  amusing  his 
neighbors,  and  partly  from  a  regard  to  the  child's  good.  I  presume 
all  will  allow,  that  so  far  as  the  action  proceeds  from  the  former 
motive,  it  is  still  abominable,  and  not  sanctified  by  the  co-exist- 
ent motive  of  the  child's  good. 

On  the  whole,  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion ;  that  if  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  perfections,  that  God  should  inflict  pun- 
ishment from  the  two  motives  of  vindicating  his  own  law  and  gov- 
ernment and  benefiting  the  sinner ;  it  is  equally  consistent  with 
the  divine  perfections  to  inflict  punishment  from  the  former  mo- 
tive only.  All  the  vindictive  punishment  pleaded  for,  is  that 
which  is  deserved  by  the  sinner  and  is  necessary  to  support  the 
divine  law  and  moral  government  in  proper  dignity,  and  thus  to 
promote  the  general  good ;  and  this  surely  is  opposed  to  no  at- 
tribute of  God,  whether  justice  or  goodness. 

Objection  2.  To  the  argument  drawn  from  the  destructioii 
threatened  to  the  wicked,  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  destruc- 
tion means,  that  they  shall  be  destroyed  as  sinners  only,  or  shall 
be  brought  to  repentance  and  a  renunciation  of  sin.  To  this 
it  may  be  answered,  that  in  this  sense  every  one  ^ho  in  this  life 
repents,  and  believes,  is  destroyed,  and  suffers  destruction.  Yet 
this  is  never  said  in  scripture.  This  sense  of  the  word  destruc- 
tion makes  the  punishment  of  hell,  and  the  awful  curse  of  the 
divine  law,  to  consist  in  repentance,  which  is  no  punishment  or 
curse,  but  an  inestimable  blessing.  Besides,  that  repentance,  on 
which  the  sinner  is  forgiven,  if  it  can  be  called  a  destruction  a.t  all, 
is  not  an  everlasting  destruction,  but  an  emotion  of  the  heart, 
which  is  begun  and  finished  in  a  very  short  time.  Or  if  by  this 
everlasting  destruction  be  understood  the  habitual  and  persevering 
repentance  of  the  true  convert ;  then  the  glorified  saints  in  hea- 
ven, are  constantly  suffering  that  destruction  which  will  be  ever- 
lasting, and  which  is  the  curse  of  the  divine  law. 

Before  this  subject  is  dismissed,  proper  notice  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken of  some  arguments  uiged  in  favor  of  the  sentiment,  that  the 
punishment  of  hell  is  merely  disciplinary. 

1.  It  is  urged,"^  that  the  various  afflictions  of  this  life  are  de- 
signed for  the  good  of  the  patients ;  therefore,  probably  the  same 
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end  is  designed  by  the  sufferings  of  hell.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered. It  is  by  no  means  granted,  that  all  the  afflictions  of  this 
life  are  designed  for  the  good  of  the  patients.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  men  in  general,  who  are  visited  with  the  loss  of  chil- 
dren, wives,  or  other  dear  friends ;  or  with  the  loss  of  eyesight,  of 
some  other  sense,  or  of  a  limb ;  or  with  distressing  pains  or  incura- 
ble diseases ;  are  thereby  rendered  more  happy  in  this  life.  If 
men  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  their  own  experience,  they  will 
m  most  cases  decide  the  question  in  the  n^ative.  Nor  does  the 
decision  in  many  cases  appear  ill  founded  to  those,  who  have  op- 
portunity to  observe  persons  under  those  afflictions.  To  say  that 
men  are  no  proper  judges,  whether  they  themselves  be,  in  this 
life,  made  more  happy  or  not,  by  the  afflictions  which  they  suffer, 
is  to  say,  that  they  are  no  judges  of  their  own  happiness  or  mis- 
ery. This  being  once  established,  we  may  assert,  that  hell-tor- 
ments though  endless  promote  the  happiness  of  the  patients ;  be- 
cause being  no  judges  of  their  own  happiness  or  misery  they  may 
be  extremely  happy,  at  the  very  time  they  judge  themselves  to 
be  perfectly  miserable. 

In  any  case  in  which  calamity  proves  fatal,  it  is  absiu^d  to  pre- 
tend, that  it  promotes,  in  this  life,  the  happiness  of  the  patient, 
unless  calamity  itself  be  happiness.  No  man  has  opportunity  in 
this  life  to  derive  any  good  from  the  pains  of  death.  Therefore, 
at  least  these  pains  are  not  designed  for  the  subject's  good  during 
his  present  Ufe. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  several  remarkable  instances 
of  grievous  calamity  recorded  in  scripture :  As  the  instance  of 
the  old  world,  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of  Pharaoh,  Saul,  the 
bouse  of  EU,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Hiel,  etc.  It  is  presumed,  Dr. 
C.  himself  would  not  pretend,  that  these  calamities  were  intended 
for  **  the  profit  of  the  sufferers  themselves"  in  this  life.  What 
right  then  had  he  to  argue,  as  in  the  following  passage  ?  ^<  The 
proper  tendency  and  final  cause  of  evils  in  the  present  state,  are 
to  do  us  good.  This  is  the  voice  of  reason  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience, and  scripture  concurs  herewith."*  He  then  quotes  Ps.  89: 
31^-34,  and  proceeds :  ^'  If  evil,  punishment  or  misery  in  the 
present  life  is  mercifully  intended  for  the  good  of  the  patients 
themselves,  why  not  in  the  next  Ufe  ?  Is  the  character  of  God, 
as  the  father  of  mercies  and  God  of  pity,  confined  to  this  world 
only  ?"  The  force  of  all  this  depends  entirely  on  the  supposition, 
that  in  all  instances  of  suffering  in  this  life,  the  end  is  the  sufferer's 
good  during  this  Ufe. 

But  this  supposition,  we  see  by  what  has  been  said  already,  is 
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by  no  means  true.  The  superstructure  therefore  built  on  this 
foundation  falls  entirely  to  the  ground.  We  all  grant,  that  in 
some  instances  afflictions  are  intended  for  the  good  of  the  sufferers. 
A  proof  of  this,  which  needed  no  proof,  Dr.  C.  has  produced  out 
of  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm.  On  this  foundation  extended  in  hiB 
own  imagination  to  comprehend  all  instances  of  affliction,  he  built 
an  ailment  in  which  he  triumphed.  Now  since  there  are  those 
several  instances  of  calamity  before  mentioned,  which  Dr.  C.  would 
not  pretend  were  designed  for  the  sufferer's  good  in  this  life ;  I 
might  as  well  suppose  that  no  other  instances  of  calamity  are  desogn^ 
ed  for  the  sufferer's  good  in  this  life ;  and  then  adopt  Dr.  C's  strain 
o{  ardent  declamation^  in  manner  following :  If  evil  punishment  or 
misery  in  tlie  present  life,  be  not  intended  for  the  good  of  the  pa« 
tients  themselves,  but  to  support  the  authority  of  the  divine  law, 
and  thus  subserve  the  general  good  ;  why  not  in  the  next  life  ?  Is 
the  character  of  God,  as  a  God  of  perfect  purity  and  strict  jiutioe, 
limited  to  this  world  only  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  supposed,  that 
the  infinitely  holy  God  has  the  same  hatred  of  sin  in  the  other 
world  which  he  has  in  this  ?  and  that  he  has  in  the  next  state  the 
same  intention  which  he  has  in  this,  to  vindicate,  by  puniahments, 
his  law  and  government. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  some  of  the  calamities  of  this  life  are  in- 
tended for'the  patient's  good  in  this  life,  and  others  dje  as  mani- 
festly not  intended  for  his  good  in  this  life ;  nothing  certain  can 
be  hence  concluded  concerning  the  end  of  the  misery  of  the 
damned.  Nay  ;  if  it  were  certain,  that  all  the  calamities  of  this 
life  are  intended  for  the  patient's  good  in  this  life,  or  that  they 
are  not  intended  for  his  good  in  this  life ;  yet  it  could  not  be  cer- 
tainly thence  concluded,  that  the  miseries  of  the  damned  are  in- 
tended for  the  good  of  the  patients,  nor  that  they  are  not  intend- 
ed for  the  good  of  the  patients.  But  this  point  must  be  deter- 
mined by  other  evidence,  the  evidence  of  revelation. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  though  some  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
life  do  not,  in  this  life,  produce  good  to  the  patients ;  yet  they  will 
produce  good  to  them  in  future  life ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  tJiis  wants  proof;  that  it  is  a  main  point  in  the  present  dis- 
pute ;  and  that  it  should  be  taken  for  granted,  is  not  to  be  suf- 
fered. 

2.  It  is  also  urged  by  our  author,  ^^  That  the  whole  course  of 
nature,  and  even  the  revelations  of  scripture  constantly  speak  of 
God,  as  the  universal  father,  as  well  as  governor  of  men.  What 
now  is  the  temper  and  conduct  of  fathers  on  earth  towards  their 
offspring?  They  readily  do  them  good  and  chastise  them  for 
their  profit ;  but  they  do  not  punish  their  children,  having  no  view 
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to  their  advantage."  **  And  shall  we  say  that  of  our  Father  in 
heaven,  which  we  cannot  suppose  of  any  father  on  earth,  till  we 
have  first  divested  him  of  the  heart  of  a  &ther  ?"  He  abounds  in 
pathetic  discourse  of  the  same  strain,  which  is  much  more  suited 
to  work  on  the  imaginations  ^and  passions  of  mankind,  than  on 
their  reason.  The  foundation  of  all  this  discourse  is,  that  fathers 
on  earth,  acting  in  character,  never  punish  und  never  can  pun- 
iA  their  childien  but  with  a  design  to  promote  their  personal 
good.  But  would  Dr.  C.  himself  adventure  to  lay  down  this 
ponticm  and  abide  by  it  ?  Did  never  a  wise  and  a  good  father 
find  it  necessary  to  punish,  and  even  to  cast  out  of  his  family,  a 
desperate  child,  to  prevent  his  ruining  the  rest  of  the  children  ? 
Was  there  never,  or  can  there  possibly  never  be,  an  instance  of 
this  ?  If  such  an  instance  ever  has,  or  ever  may  occur,  the  ap- 
pearance of  argument  in  the  forecited  passage,  vanishes  at  once. 
Not  only  do  fathers  find  it  necessary  to  punish  desperate  children, 
without  any  prospect  of  their  personal  good  ;  but  very  frequently 
do  kingSy  governors  and  chief  magistrates  find  this  necessary  with 
regard  to  their  subjects.  Now  in  the  scripture,  God  much  oftener 
illustrates  his  character,  by  that  of  a  king,  a  prince,  a  sovereign  lord, 
than  by  that  of  a  father.  And  as  kings,  etc.  often  find  it  necessary 
to  inflict  capital  and  other  punishments,  without  any  view  to  the 
personal  good  of  the  sufierers ;  we  may  hence  deduce  an  argument, 
that  Grod  also  will  punish  many  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  without 
any  view  to  their  personal  good,  but  to  support  his  moral  govern- 
ment, to  be  an  example  of  terror  to  others,  and  thus  to  secure  the 
general  good  ;  and  this  argument  would  be  at  least  as  strong  as 
that  of  Dr.  C.  just  cited. 

3.  It  may  be  pleaded,  that  though  calamities  in  this  life  do  not 
always  issue  in  the  sufferers  good  ;  yet  God  may  compensate  them 
in  the  future  state,  for  the  loss  or  suffering,  of  which  they  arc  the 
subjects  in  this  life.  Thus  our  author :  "  It  is  possible  that  the  evils 
which  any  suffer  in  this,  may  be  made  up  to  them  in  another 
state."*  It  is  granted,  that  God  is  able  to  compensate  his  crea- 
tures for  the  evUs  of  this  Hfe ;  but  that  he  in  fact  will  do  it  in  all 
cases,  is  to  be  proved.  Besides ;  the  very  idea  of  compensation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  disciplinary  punishment,  and  that 
all  the  evils  of  both  this  life  and  the  future  are  necessary  and  are 
intended  for  the  good  of  those  who  suffer  them.  For  if  this  idea 
be  just,  what  foundation  is  there  for  compensation  ?  Will  a  father 
compensate  a  child  for  the  pain  of  that  discipline  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  his  good,  and  most  wisely  adapted  to  it  ?  No 
man  would  ever  think  of  it.    Compensation  supposes,  that  the 

•  Benevolence  of  the  Deity,  p.  249. 
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evil  for  which  compensation  is  made,  has  been  infficted  firom  other 
motives,  than  a  regard  to  the  good  of  the  sufferer.     And  if  evil 
may  in  one  instance  be  inflicted  from  other  motives  than  a  regard 
to  the  good  of  the  sufferer ;  it  may  in  any  other  instance  in  which 
j  ustice  and  wisdom  admit  of  it ;  and  if  in  this  state,  in  the  future 
too.     If  the  evib  of  life  be  intended  for  the  good  only  of  the  sub- 
jects, we  may  as  well  talk  of  ccnnpensating  a  man  for  the  pain  of 
drawing  a  tooth  which  is  a  perpetual  torment  to  him ;  or  for  the 
disagreeable  taste  of  the  dose  which  cures  him  of  the  cholic ;  as  to 
talk  of  compensating  him  for  the  calamities  of  life.     The  saints 
will  indeed  be  rewarded  for  their  patience  under  these  calamities ; 
and  this  part  of  their  holiness  is  doubtless  as  amiable,  and  is  as  pro- 
perly as  any  part  of  their  holiness  the  object  of  the  complacency  of 
the  Deity,  and  of  those  rewards  which  are  the  fruits  of  that  com- 
placency.    But  those  rewards  are  not  to  be  considered  as  compen- 
sations of  losses  or  of  damages.     The  very  idea  of  compensation 
implies,  that  that  for  which  compensation  is  made,  is  on  the  whole 
an  evil  to  the  person  compensated.     But  the  very  idea  that  pres- 
ent evils  are  necessary  and  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  subjects, 
implies,  that  on  the  whole  they  are  no  evils  to  the  subjects. 

It  is  now  submitted  to  the  reader,  whether  the  doctrine  that 
the  damned  will  in  fact  suffer  no  other  punishment  than  that 
which  is  subservient  to  their  personal  good,  be  not  in  many 
respects  most  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  scriptures ;  and 
whether  it  be  not  equally  irreconcilable  with  their  generd  tenor 
as  with  many  particular  passages,  and  also  with  many  parts  of 
Dr.  C's  book. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONTAINING   AN   EXAMINATION  OF   DR.  c's  ARGUMENTS   TO  PROVE   ENI>- 
LESS  PUNISHMENT  INCONSISTENT  WITH  JUSTICE. 

That  the  endless  punishment  of  the  damned  is  inconsistent 
with  justice,  is  positively  and  abundantly  asserted  by  Dr.  C.  and 
other  advocates  for  universal  salvation.  Whether  the  arguments 
which  the  Doctor  offers  to  prove  the  injustice  of  endless  punish- 
ment, be  conclusive,  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  in  this  chapter. 

Before  we  proceed  to  this  inquiry,  it  seem?  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  proposition — ^That  the  endless  punish- 
ment of  the  damned  is  consistent  v^ithjtistice. 
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I  do  not  find  that  Dr.  C.  hath  anywhere  given  us  a  definition 
of  his  idea  of  justice,  or  of  a  just  punishment,  which  is  certainly 
a  great  omission.  The  Chevalier  Ramsay  gives  the  following 
definition  of  the  divine  justice :  ^'  Justice  is  that  perfection  of 
God,  by  which  he  endeavors  continually  to  make  all  intelligences 
just."*  But  with  the  same  reason  he  might  have  defined  the 
divine  mercy  to  be,  not  that  perfection  in  God,  by  which  he  is 
hioiself  inclined  to  the  exercise  of  mercy  to  the  miserable ;  but 
that  by  which  he  endeavors  to  make  all  intelligences  merciful ; 
and  the  divine  love  to  be,  not  that  perfection  in  God,  by  which 
he  loves  his  creatures,  but  that  by  which  he  endeavors  to  make 
other  intelligences  exercise  love.  By  this  definition  of  justice  a 
huofian  judge,  who  wrongs  every  man  whose  cause  is  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  yet  endeavors  to  make  other  men  just,  is  a  just 
judge. 

The  word  justice  is  used  in  three  difierent  senses.  Some- 
tiroes  it  means  commutative  justice,  sometimes  distributivey  and 
sometimes  general  or  public  justice.  Conmiutative  justice  re- 
spects property  only,  and  the  equal  exchange  and  restitution  of 
it  Distributive  justice  Is  the  equal  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  it  respects  the  personal  rights  and  demerit  of 
the  person  rewarded  or  punished.  General  or  public  justice  re- 
spects what  are  called  the  rights  of  a  community,  whether  a  city, 
state,  empire,  or  the  universe.  This  kind  of  justice  requires  the 
public  good;  and  whenever  that  is  violated  or  neglected,  the 
public  is  injured.  This  last  use  of  the  word  justice,  though  very 
frequent,  yet  is  an  improper  use  of  it ;  because  to  practice  jus- 
tice in  this  sense,  is  no  other  than  to  act  from  public  spirit,  or 
from  love  to  the  community,  and  with  respect  to  the  universe,  it 
is  the  very  same  with  general  benevolence. 

Now  when  we  inquire,  whether  the  endless  punishment  of  the 
wicked  be  consistent  with  justice,  no  man  will  suppose  that  the 
word  justice  means  commutative  justice;  because  the  inquiry 
has  no  respect  to  property.  Nor  is  the  word  to  be  understood 
to  mean  general  or  ptAlic  justice.  It  is  indeed  an  important 
inquiry,  whether  the  endless  punishment  of  a  man  dying  in  im- 
penitence, be  consistent  with  tlie  general  interest  of  the  universe ; 
but  this  is  not  the  subject  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter.  The 
question  to  be  considered  in  this  and  in  one  or  two  succeeding 
chapters,  is,  whether  to  inflict  an  endless  punishment  on  a  man 
dying  in  impenitence,  be  an  act  of  distributive  justice,  or  be  a 
treatment  of  him  by  his  judge,  correspondent  and  no  more  than 

•  Principles,  Vol.  L  p.  432. 
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correspondent  or  proportioned  to  his  demerit,  to  his  crimes,  or  to 
his  moral  conduct  and  personal  character.  This  is  a  question 
entirely  diflferent  from  the  following :  Whether  the  infliction  of 
an  endless  punishment  on  a  sinner  dying  in  impenitence,  be  sub* 
servient  to  the  good  of  the  universe  ?  A  punishment  or  calamity 
inflicted  on  a  person  may  be  subservient  to  the  public  good  of  a 
oonmiunity,  yet  not  be  deserved  by  him  on  account  of  his  perso- 
nal crimes.  It  was  for  the  good  of  the  Roman  republic,  that 
Begulus  should  return  to  certain  death  at  Carthage  ;  yet  he  did 
not  deserve  that  death ;  it  was  not  correspondent  to  his  moral 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  villain  has  by  his  atro- 
cious crimes  deserved  death ;  yet  by  reason  of  his  power,  his 
connections,  or  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  state,  it  could 
not,  consistently  with  the  public  good  be  inflicted  on  him.  So 
that  in  a  variety  of  instances  public  justice  or  the  public  good  is 
promoted  by  private  or  distributive  injustice ;  and  distributive 
justice  would  be  productive  of  public  injury  or  damage.  And  in 
some  cases  the  public  good  may  be  promoted  by  a  proceeding, 
which,  though  not  in  the  distributive  sense  unjust,  yet  is  not  ac- 
cording to  distributive  justice.  An  innocent  person  may  choose 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  suflerings,  in  the  stead  of  a  criminal. 
Therefore  though  the  sufferings  which  he  chooses  to  endure,  be 
inflicted  on  him,  no  injustice  is  done  him ;  nor  will  it  be  pre- 
tended, that  this  proceeding  is  according  to  strict  distributive  jus- 
tice, which  requires  the  criminal  to  be  punished  and  not  his  sub- 
stitute. Yet  it  may  promote  the  good  of  the  community,  or  se- 
cure it  from  great  detriment  by  a  relaxation  of  its  laws  and  gov- 
ernment ;  as  in  the  well  known  instance  of  Zaleucus,  who  put 
out  one  of  his  own  eyes,  to  support  the  authority  of  the  kw 
against  adultery,  which  his  own  son  had  violated. 

On  the  whole,  when  we  inquire  whether  the  endless  punish- 
ment of  the  damned  be  consistent  with  justice,  the  word  justice 
means  distributive  justice.  This,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
respects  the  personal  merit  or  demerit  of  the  man  rewarded  or 
punished.  A  man  sufiers  distributive  injustice  when  he  is  not 
treated  as  favorably  as  is  correspondent  to  his  personal  conduct 
or  character.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  justice  done  him,  when 
he  is  treated  in  a  manner  correspondent  to  his  personal  conduct 
or  character.  A  just  punishment  then  is  that  which  is  propor- 
tioned or  correspondent  to  the  crime  punished.  But  it  may  be 
further  inquired,  when  is  a  punishment  proportioned  to  the  crime 
punished  ?  To  this  the  answer  seems  to  be,  when  by  the  pain 
or  natural  evil  of  the  punishment,  it  exhibits  a  just  idea  of  the 
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moral  evil  or  ruinous  tendency  of  the  crime,  and  a  proper  motive 
to  restrain  all  intelligent  beings  from  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

Further  to  elucidate  this  matter,  let  it  be  observed,  that  any 
crime,  by  relaxing  the  laws  and  by  weakening  the  government,  is 
a  damage  to  the  community ;  and  deserves  just  so  much  punish- 
ment, as,  by  restoring  the  proper  tone  of  the  laws,  and  proper 
strength  to  the  government,  will  repair  that  damage.  The  chief 
evil  of  any  crime,  on  account  of  which  it  principally  deserves 
punishment,  consists  in  the  relaxation  of  the  laws  and  government 
of  the  community  in  which  the  crime  is  committed.  For  exam- 
ple, the  cliief  evil  of  theft  is  not  that  a  certain  person  is  clandes- 
tinely deprived  of  his  property.  His  property  may  be  restored 
and  he  may  in  this  respect  suffer  no  damage.  Still  the  thief  de- 
serves punishment.  If  a  man  be  defamed,  the  chief  evil  is  not 
that  the  person  defamed  is  injured  by  the  loss  of  his  reputation. 
His  reputation  may,  by  a  full  confession  of  the  defamer  or  by 
other  means,  be  restored.  Still  the  defamer  may  deserve  punislv- 
menL  If  a  man  be  murdered,  the  chief  evil  is  not  that  the  man 
is  deprived  of  his  life,  and  his  friends  and  the  community  are  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  his  aid.  His  life  may  have  been  a  bur- 
den to  himself,  to  his  friends  and  to  the  community ;  or  he  may 
by  divine  power  be  raised  from  the  dead.  Still,  in  either  case, 
the  murderer  would  deserve  punishment. 

The  true  reason,  wby  all  those  criminals  would,  in  all  those 
cases  deserve  punishment,  is,  that  by  their  respective  crimes  they 
would  weaken  the  laws  and  government  of  the  community,  there- 
by would  break  in  upon  the  public  peace,  good  order,  safety  and 
happiness  ;  instead  of  these  would  introduce  confusion  and  ruin ; 
and  thus  would  do  a  very  great  damage  to  the  community. 
Therefore,  they  would  respectively  deserve  just  so  much  punish- 
ment, as  by  restoring  the  tone  of  the  laws  and  government,  would 
re-establish  the  peace,  good  order,  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
community,  and  thus  would  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  com- 
munity by  their  crimes.  A  punishment  adequate  to  this  end  ex- 
hibits by  the  natural  evil  of  it,  a  just  idea  of  the  moral  evil  of  the 
crime,  and  a  proper  motive  to  restrain  all  from  the  commission  of 
it ;  it  is  therefore  duly  proportioned  to  the  crime,  is  correspondent 
to  the  conduct  of  the  criminal,  and  is  perfectly  just. 

The  passages  in  which  Dr.  C.  declares  positively,  that  the 
endless  punishment  of  the  wicked  would  be  unjust,  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  but  his  arguments  to  prove  that  it  would  be  unjust,  are, 
so  far  as  I  can  find,  very  few.  As  this  is  a  capital  point  in  the 
present  controversy,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  he  would  go  into 
a  formal  consideration  of  it,  and  give  us  his  reasons  metliodically 
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and  distinctly.  Instead  of  this,  in  all  the  various  parts  of  his 
book  in  which  he  declaims  most  vehemently  on  the  subject,  there 
are  very  few  in  which  I  find  an  attempt  to  argue.  These  are  as 
follows :  "  An  eternity  of  misery  swallows  up  all  proportion ;  or 
though  there  should  be  some  difference  in  the  degree  of  pain,  it 
is  such  a  difference,  I  fear,  as  will  be  scarce  thought  worthy  of 
being  brought  into  the  account,  when  the  circumstance  of  endless 
duration  is  annexed  to  it"*  "  The  smallness  of  the  difference 
between  those  in  this  world,  to  whom  the  character  of  wicked 
belongs  in  the  lowest  sense,  and  those  to  whom  the  character  of 
good  is  applicable  in  the  like  sense,  renders  it  incredible,  that  such 
an  amazingly  great  difference  should  be  made  between  them  in 
the  future.  The  difference  between  them,  according  to  the  com- 
mon opinion  will  be  doubly  infinite.  For  the  reward  and  pun- 
ishment being  both  eternal,  they  must  at  last  become  infinite  in 
magnitude.  How  to  reconcile  this  with  the  absolutely  accurate 
impartiality  of  God,  is,  I  confess,  beyond  me."t  "  I^  does  not 
appear  to  me,  that  it  would  be  honorable  to  the  infinitely  right- 
eous and  benevolent  governor  of  the  world,  to  make  wicked  men 
everlastingly  miserable.  For  in  what  point  of  light  soever  we 
take  a  view  of  sin,  it  is  certainly  in  its  nature  a  finite  evil.  It  is 
the  fault  of  a  finite  creature,  and  the  effect  of  finite  principles, 
passions  and  appetites.  To  say  therefore,  that  the  sinner  is 
doomed  to  infinite  misery,  for  the  finite  faults  of  a  finite  life, 
looks  like  a  reflection  on  the  infinite  justice,  as  well  as  goodness 
of  God.  I  know  it  has  been  often  urged,  that  sin  is  an  infinite 
evil,  because  committed  against  an  infinite  object ;  for  which 
reason  an  infinite  punishment  is  no  more  than  its  due  desert. 
But  this  metaphysical  nicety  proves  a  great  deal  too  much,  if  it 
proves  anything  at  all.  For  according  to  this  way  of  arguing,  all 
sinners  must  suffer  the  utmost  in  degree,  as  well  as  in  duration ; 
otherwise  they  will  not  suffer  so  much  as  they  might  do,  and  as 
they  ought  to  do ;  which  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  that  differ- 
ence, the  scripture  often  declares  there  shall  be  in  the  punishment 
of  wicked  men,  according  to  the  difference  there  has  been  in  the 
nature  and  number  of  their  evil  deeds.^J 

These,  I  think,  are  the  passages  in  which  Dr.  C.  offers  his  most 
plausible  and  strong,  if  not  his  only  arguments,  to  prove  that 
endless  punishment  is  not  consistent  with  justice  ;  and  the  argu- 
ments here  offered  are  these  three  only :  That  endless  punish- 
ment implies  such  a  different  treatment  of  the  smallest  sinners 
and  smallest  saints,  as  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  respective 
characters  ;  it  is  therefore  incredible,  and  not  reconcilable  ivith 
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the  justice  and  impartiality  of  God.  That  endlesd  punishment  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  demerit  of  sin,  as  the  latter  is  finite, 
the  former  infinite.  That  endless  punishment,  on  account  of  the 
infinite  evil  of  sin,  as  committed  against  a  God  of  infinite  glory, 
implies,  that  future  punishment  is  infinite  in  degree  too,  and 
therefore  that  the  punishment  of  all  the  damned  is  equal. 

I.  That  endless  punishment  implies  such  a  different  treatment 
of  the  smallest  sinner  and  smallest  saint,  as  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  characters ;  it  is  therefore  incredible,  and 
not  reconcilable  with  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  God.  On 
this  I  observe : 

1.  That  there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  the  treatment 
of  two  persons,  one  of  whom  is  sent  to  endless  misery,  the  other 
not,  is  readily  granted.  But  that  the  one,  who  is  sent  to  such  a 
punishment,  is  treated  unjustly,  is  not  granted ;  and  to  assert,  that 
he  is  treat^  unjustly,  is  to  beg  and  not  to  prove  the  thing  in 
question. 

2.  That  of  the  two  persons  now  supposed,  one  should  be  treat*^ 
ed  according  to  his  demerits,  and  the  other  by  the  <^  boundless 
goodness  of  God,"  should  be  exempted  from  that  punishment,  to 
which,  by  his  demerit,  he  is  justly  liable,  is  nothing  incredible  or 
unjust.  Surely  the  gracious  exemption  of  one  man  from  that 
punishment  wliich  he  deserves,  renders  not  the  punishment  of 
another  unjust,  which  would  otherwise  be  just. 

3.  As  there  is  no  injustice  in  the  case  now  stated,  so  neither 
is  there  any  partiality  in  it.  There  is  no  partiality  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Supreme  Magistrate,  who  condemns  one  criminal  accord- 
ing to  his  demerit,  and  pardons  another  criminal  equally  guilty. 
But  partiality  is  then  practised,  when  of  two  real  and  known 
criminals,  one  is  condenmed  by  the  judge ;  the  other  cleared, 
on  the  pretence  that  he  is  innocent.  So  that  this  whole  argu- 
meut  from  the  incredibly  different  treatment  of  the  smallest  sin- 
ner and  smallest  saint,  whose  characters  are  so  nearly  on  a  level, 
80  far  as  it  supposes  the  different  treatment  to  be  incredible,  on 
account  of  the  endless  punishment  of  the  sinner,  is  a  mere  beg- 
ging of  the  question.  It  takes  for  granted,  that  the  sinner  does 
not  deserve  an  endless  punishment.  So  far  as  it  supposes  the 
different  treatment  to  be  incredible,  on  account  of  the  infinite  re- 
wwrd  or  happiness  bestowed  on  the  saint,  it  supposes,  that  God 
in  his  infinite  goodness,  cannot  bestow  an  infinite  good  on  a  crea- 
ture, who  in  his  own  person  is  entirely  unworthy  of  it.  It  also 
supposes,  that  if  ever  God  pardon  any  sinner,  he  must  pardon  all, 
whose  demerits  are  no  more  than  that  of  the  man  pardoned ;  other- 
wise he  is  partial.   And  for  the  same  reason,  that  if  ever  he  con-^ 
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demn  any  sinner^  he  must  condemn  all  those,  whose  characters 
are  equally  sinful  with  that  of  the  man  condemned.  But  it  is 
presumed,  that  these  sentiments  will  be  avowed  by  no  man. 

II.  The  next  argument  is,  That  endless  punishment  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  demerit  of  sin,  as  the  former  is  infinite,  the 
latter  finite.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  pres- 
ent dispute,  it  requires  our  particular  attention.  How  then  does 
Dr.  C.  make  it  appear,  that  sin  is  a  finite  evil  ?  By  these  several 
considerations,  that  it  is  the  fault  of  a  finite  creature, — during  a 
finite  life, — and  the  effect  of  finite  principles,  passions  and  appe- 
tites ;  the  sum  of  which  is,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  creature,  in 
a  finite  duration,  to  commit  an  infinite  crime ;  or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  a  crime  which  shall  deserve  an  endless  punishment.  As 
to  this  let  it  be  observed  : 

1.  That  if  it  be  impossible  for  a  creature,  in  a  finite  duration, 
to  commit  a  crime  which  shall  deserve  an  endless  punishment,  it 
is  as  really  against  what  Dr.  C.  holds,  as  against  the  opposite  sys- 
tem. He  says,  "  If  the  next  is  a  state  of  punishment  intended 
to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God,  'tis  impossible  all  men  should  be  fi- 
nally saved  ;"*  that  is,  if  in  the  next  state  a  punishment  be  inflict- 
ed, which  satisfies  justice,  all  men  will  not  be  saved.  But  a  punish- 
ment which  satisfies  justice,  is  a  perfectly  just  punishment.  It  is 
therefore  just,  that  some  men  should  finsdly  not  be  saved  ;  or  it  is 
just,  that  on  account  of  their  sins,  they  be  without  end  excluded 
from  salvation.  And  what  is  the  endless  exclusion  of  a  sinner 
fix>m  salvation  on  account  of  his  sins,  but  an  endless  punishment 
inflicted  for  the  fault  of  a  finite  creature,  committed  in  a  finite 
life,  and  the  effect  of  finite  principles,  passions  and  appetites  ? 
This  passage  of  Dr.  C.  is  a  plain  and  full  concession  both  of  the 
justice  of  endless  punishment,  and  of  the  infinite  evil  of  sin. 

That  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  or  an  evil  deserving  an  endless  pun- 
ishment, is  implied  in  all  those  passages  also,  in  which  Dr.  C.  as- 
serts, that  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  even  of  the  damned,  after 
they  have  suffered  all  which  they  ever  are  to  suffer,  is  the  fruit 
of  boundless  and  inexhaustibk  goodness,  infinite  indulgence 
and  love,  etc.  In  his  argument  that  the  punishment  of  the  dam- 
ned is  disciplinary,  he  says,  "  That  God  must  in  the  other  world, 
as  well  as  in  this,  be  disposed  to  make  it  evident,  that  he  is  a  being 
of  boundless  and  inexhaustible  goodness."!  It  is  plain  by  the 
connection,  that  the  Doctor  means,  that  the  deliverance  of  the 
damned,  in  consequence  of  a  punishment  which  is  conducive  to 
their  good,  is  an  act  of  boundless  and  inexhaustible  goodness. 

But  that  the  goodness  of  that  act  of  deliverance  is  not  greater 
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than  the  evil  or  punishment  from  which  it  delivers,  will  be  con- 
ceded by  all.  There  is  goodness  in  deUvering  a  man  from  the 
tooth-ache  ;  but  no  man  will  pretend,  that  this  is  an  act  of  bound'^ 
less  and  inexhaustible  goodness.  To  deliver  from  the  misery  of 
a  thousand  years  torment  in  hell,  is  an  act  of  far  greater  goodness. 
But  this  is  not  an  act  of  boundless  and  inexhaustible  goodness. 
Nor  is  any  act  of  deliverance  worthy  of  these  epithets,  unless  it 
deliver  from  an  evil,  which  is  boundless  and  inexhaustible.  Doubt- 
less the  act  of  Qod  in  delivering  a  sinner  from  the  punishment 
of  hell  is  called  an  act  of  boundless  and  inexhaustible  goodness 
with  respect  to  the  greatness  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  that  de- 
liverance, and  not  with  respect  to  the  inherent  and  essential  good- 
ness of  Crod.  If  the  latter  be  Doctor  C's  meaning,  what  he  says 
is  no  illustration  of  the  divine  goodness  in  delivering  a  sinner  from 
the  pains  of  hell ;  he  might  have  said  the  same  concerning  the 
deliverance  of  any  person  guilty  or  innocent,  from  the  tooth-ache^ 
or  from  the  prick  of  a  pin.  He  says,  that  Qod  in  the  other  world) 
as  well  as  in  this,  must  be  disposed  to  make  it  evident y  that  he  is  a 
being  of  boundless  and  inexhaustible  goodness.  But  if  the  de- 
liverance of  a  sinner  from  the  pains  of  hell  be  not  a  boundless 
benefit,  it  does  not  make  it  evident,  that  God  is  a  being  of  bound- 
less goodness.  If  it  be  a  boundless  benefit,  the  evil  delivered 
from  is  boundless.  If  therefore  the  deliverance  of  the  damned 
from  the  torments  of  hell,  be  an  act  and  a  proof  of  boundless  and 
inexhaustible  goodness,  as  the  Doctor  holds,  the  evil  from  which 
they  are  dehvered,  and  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  the  divine 
law,  is  boundless  and  inexhaustible.  But  they  are  not  by  the  di- 
vine law  exposed  to  a  greater  punishment  than  they  justly  deserve ; 
therefore  they  justly  deserve  a  boundless  or  inexhaustible  punish- 
ment :  of  consequence  sin,  by  which  they  deserve  this  punish- 
ment, is  a  boundless  and  inexhaustible  or  an  infinite  evil. 

Again,  Dr.  C.  in  the  words  of  Mr.  JVhiston,  says,  "  Many,  or 
all  of  them,"  [the  damned]  "  may  possibly  be  recovered  and  sa- 
ved at  last,  by  the  infinite  indulgence  and  love  of  their  creator."* 
The  same  observations,  which  were  made  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraph, are  applicable  here.  It  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  Dr.  C. 
that  the  recovery  of  the  damned  is  in  no  other  sense  a  fruit  or 
proof  of  the  infinite  indulgence  and  love  of  their  Creator,  than 
the  recovery  of  a  person  in  this  life  from  the  smallest  disease  or 
calamity ;  or  the  deliverance  of  even  an  innocent  being  from  some 
slight  evil.  A  less  degree  of  indulgence  and  love,  than  that 
which  is  infinite,  would  be  sufficient  for  these  recoveries,  or  deli- 
verances.    And  if  nothing  short  of  infinite  indulgence  and  love 
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can  recover  the  damned,  then  their  recovery  is  a  proof  of  infinite 
love.  Now  what  can  be  a  proof  of  infinite  love,  but  the  bestow- 
ment  of  an  infinite  benefit  ?  And  no  benefit  consisting  in  recov- 
ery from  evil  is  infinite,  unless  the  evil,  from  which  the  recovery 
is  made,  be  infinite.  But  if  the  evil  from  which  the  damned  are 
supposed  to  be  recovered,  be  infinite,  sin,  by  which  they  are  ex- 
posed to  that  evil,  must  itself  be  an  infinite  evil. 

If  here  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  damned  are  not  indeed 
delivered  from  u)rath,  by  boundless  goodness  and  infimite  love  ; 
but  that  boundless  goodness  and  infinite  love  are.  exercised  in 
their  admission  to  the  positive  happiness  of  heaven  only ;  I  en- 
treat the  reader  to  observe,  tliat  in  tlie  former  of  the  two  passa- 
ges last  quoted,  Dr.  C.  is  speaking  of  God's  maJUng  evident  his 
boundless  and  inexhaustible  goodness,  by  pitying  sinners,  and 
punishing  them  in  order  to  their  benefit,  or  by  the  deliverance  of 
the  damned,  in  consequence  of  a  disciplinary  punishment.  In 
the  other,  he  is  speaking  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Whiston,  concern- 
ing the  recovery  of  the  damned.  But  for  a  more  full  answer  I 
bqg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  page  16,  where  this  same  objec- 
tion has  been  stated  and  considered. 

That  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  is  implied  in  what  Dr.  C.  holds  con-* 
coming  annihilation.  He  says,  ^<  If  the  foregoing  scheme  should 
be  found  to  have  no  truth  in  it— the  second  death  ought  to  be 
considered  as  that  which  will  put  an  end  to  their  existence  both 
in  soul  and  body,  so  that  they  shall  be  no  more  in  the  creation  of 
God."  By  this  it  appears  that  the  Doctor  held,  that  endless  an- 
nihilation would  be  no  unjust  punishment  of  sin.  But  endless 
annihilation  is  an  endless  or  infinite  punishment.  It  is  aa  end- 
less loss  of  not  only  all  the  good  which  the  man  at  present  en- 
joys ;  but  of  all  that  good  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  through- 
out eternity,  in  the  state  of  bliss  to  which  he  would  have  been 
admitted,  if  he  had  never  sinned.  This  in  an  endless  duration 
would  amount  to  an  infinite  quantity  of  good.  Annihilation 
therefore  is  an  infinite  punishment  both  as  it  is  endless,  and  as 
the  quantity  of  good  lost  is  infinite ;  and  Dr.  C.  in  allowing  that 
endless  annihilation  would  be  no  more  than  a  just  punishment  of 
sin,  allows,  that  sin  deserves  an  infinite  punishment,  or  that  it  is 
an  infinite  evil,  though  it  is  the  fault  of  a  finite  creature,  in  a 
finite  life,  and  tiie  efiect  of  finite  principles,  passions  and  appe- 
tites. If  therefore  it  be  a  difficulty  hard  to  be  solved,  that  a  finite 
creature  in  a  finite  life,  should  commit  an  infinite  evil,  meaning 
a  crime  which  may  be  justly  punished  with  an  endless  punish- 
ment ;  it  is  a  difficulty  that  equally  concerned  Dr.  C.  as  myself; 
and  it  was  absurd  for  him  to  object  that  to  others^  which  lay 
equally  in  his  own  way. 
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It  may  be  objected  to  these  observations,  that  endless  annihi- 
lation is  not  an  infinite  punishment,  because  it  may  be  inflicted 
on  even  an  innocent  person.  Ood  having  once  communicated 
existence  is  under  no  obligation  to  perpetuate  it ;  but  for  wise 
ends  may  without  injury  suffer  even  the  most  holy  of  his  crea- 
tures, after  the  enjoyment  of  existence  and  of  good  for  a  season, 
to  drop  into  their  original  nothing.  To  this  it  may  be  answered ; 
that  this  objection  equally  proves,  that  annihilation  is  no  punish- 
ment at  all,  as  that  it  is  not  an  infinite  punishment.  When  an 
innocent  creature  is  suffered  in  sovereign  wisdom  to  drop  into 
non-existence,  this  is  not  only  not  an  infinite  punishment,  but  is 
no  punishment  at  all.  A  punishment  is  some  evil  brought  on  a 
person,  in  testimony  that  his  conduct  is  disapproved  by  the  au- 
thor of  that  evil.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
innocent  person  now  supposed.  Therefore  it  equally  follows 
from  the  possible  annihilation  of  an  innocent  creature,  that  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked  would  be  no  punishment  at  all,  as 
that  it  would  not  be  an  infinite  punishment.  Annihilation  is  an 
infinite  loss,  and  in  that  sense,  an  infinite  evil,  to  an  innocent 
person,  as  well  as  to  one  ever  so  guilty.  But  as  it  is  not  inflicted 
on  the  innocent,  in  testimony  of  disapprobation,  it  is  not  a  pun- 
ishment. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  inflicted  at  all  on  the  wick- 
ed, it  is  inflicted  in  express  testimony  of  the  divine  abhorrence 
of  their  conduct,  and  therefore  is  a  punishment ;  and  any  pun- 
ishment, which  is  an  infinite  evil,  is  an  infinite  punishment. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  the  following  example  be  taken.  A  pa- 
rent having  begun  the  most  liberal  and  advantageous  education 
of  his  son,  may  for  wise  reasons,  entirely  drop,  without  any  in- 
justice to  his  son,  the  course  of  education,  which  he  had  begun, 
and  may  sufler  him  to  grow  up  in  comparative  ignorance.  This 
would  not  only  not  be  a  very  great  punishment  of  his  son,  but 
no  punishment  at  all.  Whereas,  if  he  should  treat  his  son  in  the 
same  manner,  from  the  motive  of  testifying  his  displeasure  at 
some  trifling  levity  or  childish  inadvertence,  it  would  be  both  a 
real  and  a  ver^  great  punishment ;  and  though  it  would  consist 
in  a  loss  or  privation,  yet  it  would  be  a  much  greater  punishment 
than  the  infliction  of  a  very  considerable  positive  pain.  In  like 
manner,  though  annihilation  may  be  inflicted  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  be  no  punishment ;  yet  when  it  is  inflicted  with  the  de- 
clared design  of  exhibiting  the  divine  displeasure  at  sin  ;  it  is  a 
far  greater  punishment,  than  a  very  great  and  long  temporary 
misery.  That  annihilation  is  an  evil,  no  man  will  deny,  who  al- 
lows that  existence  and  happiness  are  good.  And  if  it  be  an 
evil,  it  is  an  evil  equal  to  the  good  lost  by  it,  taking  into  view  the 
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continuance  of  that  loss  ;  and  as  this  is  infinite,  final  annihilation 
is  an  infinite  evil ;  and  whenever  it  is  inflicted  in  testimony  of 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  sinner,  it  is  an  infinite  pun- 
ishment. 

Doubtless  Dr.  C.  was  of  the  opinion,  that  annihilation  may  be 
a  punishment,  as  it  was  his  belief,  that  if  his  scheme  of  universal 
salvation  be  not  true,  the  wicked  are  to  be  annihilated.  He 
would  doubtless  have  allowed,  that  annihilation  will  not  be 
brought  on  them  in  testimony  of  the  divine  approbation  of  their 
conduct.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  perfect  in- 
difference in  the  divine  mind,  with  respect  to  their  conduct.  It 
must  therefore  be  a  testimony  of  divine  disapprobation,  which 
constitutes  it  a  punishment.  And  as  it  is  an  infinite  evil,  of 
course  it  is  an  infinite  punishment.* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  further  said,  in  opposition  to  what  has  been 
now  advanced,  that  the  meaning  of  those  who  assert,  that  sin 
does  not  deserve  an  infinite  punishment,  is  not  that  sin  does 
not  deserve  an  endless  privalian  or  negative  punishment ;  but 
that  it  does  not  deserve  an  endless  positive  punishment,  consist- 
ing in  positive  pains  or  torments.  If  the  objection  be  thua  ex- 
plained, it  comes  to  this  merely,  that  sin  does  indeed  deserve  an 
endless  punishment,  and  so  is  truly  and  properly  an  infinite  evil, 
in  the  sense  in  which  any  of  us  hold  it  to  be  an  infinite  evil ;  but 
it  is  not  such  an  infinite  evil,  as  to  deserve  so  great  an  endless 
punishment,  as  endless  pc^:itive  pain  and  torment.  But  this  stat- 
ing of  the  objection  entirely  shifts  the  ground  of  the  dispute ; 
granting,  that  an  endless  punishment  is  justly  deserved  by  sin,  it 
denies,  that  so  great  a  degree  of  punishment,  as  endless  positive- 
misery,  is  deserved  by  it.  Endless  annihilation  is  equally  and  as 
truly  an  endless  punishment,  as  endless  torment.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  of  objection  to  the  one  more  than  to  the  other,  on 
account  of  any  difference  in  duration,  or  that  in  which  alone  the 
infinity  consists.  But  the  ground  of  objection  to  endless  misery, 
rather  than  to  endless  annihilation,  is,  that  it  is  a  greater,  more 
dreadful,  and  more  intolerable  punishment ;  or  a  greaJLer  punish- 
ment in  degree. 

Besides,  not  every  degree  of  endless  pain  is  a  greater  evil  or 
punishment,  than  endless  annihilation.  No  man  will  pretend,  that 
any  slight  pain  continued  to  eternity,  is  so  great  an  evil,  as  end- 

*  To  prove  that  sin  does  not  deserve  an  endless  punishment,  Dr. 
Priestly  too  says,  "  There  is  no  profwrtion  l)ctween  finite  and  infijiite." 
Instit  Vol.  IL  p.  383.  Neither  is  there  any  proportion  between  this  finite 
life  and  endless  annihilation.  Yet  Dr.  Priestly  is  of  the  opinion,  that  end- 
less annihilation  would  not  be  an  unjust  punishment  of  sin. 
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less  annihilation  and  the  endless  loss  of  all  enjoyment  and  ex- 
istence. 

On  the  whole,  as  the  state  of  the  argument  before  us  is  now 
wholly  shifted  ;  as  it  is  granted  by  the  objector,  that  sin  deserves 
an  infinite  or  endless  punishment,  but  not  so  great  an  endless 
punishment,  as  is  implied  in  some  degrees  of  endless  pain ;  every 
thing  for  which  we  contend,  as  to  the  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment, is  granted.  It  is  not  pretended  by  the  advocates  for  end- 
less punishment,  that  sin  deserves  an  infinite  degree  of  endless 
punishment.  Nor  do  they  pretend  to  determine  the  degree  of 
punishment  which  it  deserves.  It  becomes  all  to  leave  that  to 
God,  who  alone  is  able  to  determine  it.  The  advocates  for  tem- 
porary punishment  will  not  pretend  to  determine  the  degree  of 
temporary  punishment  which  sin  deserves.  The  degree  of  fu- 
ture punishment  is  not  the  subject  of  the  present  dispute.  I 
might  now  therefore  fairly  dismiss  the  further  discussion  of  the 
infinite  evil  of  sin,  as  on  account  of  the  concessions  already  men- 
tioned, wholly  impertinent  to  the  present  dispute.  But  wishing 
to  relieve  what  difficulty,  and  to  throw  what  light  on  the  subject 
I  can,  I  proceed  to  observe : 

Perhaps  it  may  be  yet  further  pleaded,  that  the  opposers  of  the 
infinite  evil  of  sin  mean,  that  sin  does  not  deserve  such  an  end- 
less positive  misery,  as  is  worse  than  non-existence.  As  to  this, 
besides  that  it  makes  the  subject  of  the  dispute  to  be  wholly  the 
degree  of  punishment  and  not  the  duration  of  it;  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  granted  in  this  plea,  that  it  would  be  just,  if 
all  the  wicked  who  die  in  impenitence  were  annihilated.  Anni- 
hilation therefore  is  the  punishment  deserved  by  the  least  sinner, 
who  dies  in  impenitence ;  and  those,  whose  guilt  is  more  aggrava- 
ted, deserve  a  greater  punishment ;  and  as  some  are  inconceiva- 
bly greater  sinners  than  the  least,  they  deserve  an  inconceivably 
greater  punishment  than  annihilation.  Again,  as  the  least  sin- 
ner deserves  annihilation,  so  he  deserves  that  degree  of  positive 
pain,  or  that  mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure,  which  is  equally  unde- 
sirable, or  equally  dreadful  as  non-existence.  Therefore,  those 
who  are  inconceivably  greater  sinners  than  the  least,  deserve  that 
degree  of  positive  endless  pain,  which  is  inconceivably  worse  anc^ 
more  to  be  dreaded,  than  non-existence,  or  than  tliat  mixture  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  which  is  equally  to  be  dreaded  as  non-exis- 
tence. Therefore  from  principles  conceded  by  Dr.  C.  it  clearly 
follows,  not  only  that  all  sinners  deserve  an  endless  punishment, 
but  that  all  sinners,  except  those  of  the  very  lowest  class,  deserve 
that  degree  of  endless  misery,  which  is  worse  than  non-existence ; 
and  which  is  not  only  an  infinite  evil,  but  an  evil  doubly  infinite, 
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as  the  loss  is  infinite,  and  the  positive  misery  exceeding  all  the 
good  enjoyed,  being  endless,  is  infinite  too. 

2.  The  argument  of  Dr.  C.  now  under  consideration,  "  If  it 
prove  anything,  proves  a  great  deal  too  much,"  as  it  supposes^ 
that  any  crime  can  justly  be  punished  for  no  longer  a  time,  than 
was  consumed  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  That  tliis  is  im- 
plied in  the  argument,  will  appear,  if  we  consider,  that  if  it  be 
once  allowed,  that  a  crime  may  be  punished  for  a  longer  time 
than  was  consumed  in  tiie  perpetration  of  it,  the  whole  argument, 
that  a  creature  cannot  in  a  finite  life,  commit  such  sin,  as  shall 
deserve  an  endless  punishment,  must  be  given  up.  If  a  man 
may  in  one  day  commit  a  crime,  which  deserves  a  punishment  tc 
be  continued  for  a  year,  who  will  say,  that  he  may  not  in  one  da) 
commit  a  crime,  which  shall  deserve  a  punishment  to  be  contin- 
ued  for  two  years,  for  ten  years,  or  during  his  life  ?  Therefore 
in  determining  the  duration  of  the  punishment,  no  r^ard  at  all 
is  had  to  the  time  taken  up  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 
And  if  no  regard  be  had  to  this,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  suppo- 
sing, that  the  crimes  of  a  finite  life  may  deserve  an  endless  pun- 
ishment. To  say,  that  there  is  an  absurdity  in  it,  supposes  that 
in  adjusting  the  punishment,  a  regard  is  always  to  be  had  to  the 
time  taken  up  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime ;  which  is  contra- 
ry to  known  fact,  as  well  as  to  the  deduction  just  now  made. 
Nay,  it  implies,  as  I  before  observed,  that  no  just  punishment  can 
be  continued  for  a  longer  time  than  was  consumed  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  crime.  The  mere  duration  of  punishment  is  of  nc 
importance  or  consideration,  unless  the  whole  punishment  be  ex- 
cessive. Therefore  perpetual  imprisonment  is  inflicted  for  crimes, 
which  are  perpetrated  in  a  very  short  time. 

By  the  same  argument,  by  which  Dr.  C.  undertakes  to  prove, 
that  sin  docs  not  deserve  an  endless  punishment,  any  man  ma] 
undertake  to  prove  that  it  does  not  deserve  a  punishment  tc 
continue  for  ages  of  ages.  The  Doctor's  argument  is,  that  sin 
deserves  no  more  than  a  temporary  punishment,  because  it  is 
committed  in  a  finite  duration.  With  the  same  strength  of  ar- 
gument it  may  be  said :  Sin  deserves  not  a  punishment  of  ages 
f  of  ages,  but  a  punishment  of  no  longer  duration  than  sevent] 
years,  because  it  is  committed  in  the  s()ace  of  seventy  years.  It 
is  manifest,  that  when  a  punishment  of  ages  of  ages  is  inflicted 
on  the  sinner,  no  regard  is  had  to  the  time  consumed  in  the  per- 
petration of  sin.  And  if  it  be  just  to  inflict  a  punishment  in  om 
case,  without  regard  to  the  time  consumed  in  the  perpetration  oi 
sin,  why  not  in  another  ?  If  because  sin  is  the  fault  of  a  finite 
life,  it  does  not  deserve  an  infinite  punislunent ;  then  because  it 
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is  the  fault  of  a  life  of  less  duration,  than  that  of  ages  of  ages,  it 
docs  not  deserve  a  punishment  which  is  to  continue  for  ages  of 
ages.    Or  how  will  Dr.  C.  prove,  that  sin,  the  fault  of  a  life,  which 
is  to  continue  only  seventy  years,  deserves  a  punishment  which 
is  to  continue  for  ages  of  ages  ?     I  presume  he  will  not  pretend 
to  prove  it  by  any  proportion  between  the  duration  of  seventy 
Jears  and  that  of  ages  of  ages ;  but  merely  by  revelation.     From 
tbe  same  source  of  evidence,  we  undertake  to  prove  both  the  re- 
ality and  justice  of  endless  punishment.     And  it  is  as  ineffectual 
to  object  to  our  proof  of  endless  punishment,  the  disproportion 
between  an  infinite  and  a  finite  duration,  as  it  is  to  object  to  his 
proof  of  a  punishment  of  ages  of  ages,  the  disproportion  between 
the  duration  of  ages  of  ages,  and  that  of  seventy  years.     I  grant 
that  the  disproportion  between  infinite  and  finite   duration,  is 
greater,  than  that  between  ages  of  ages  and  seventy  years.     But, 
when  the  time  consumed  in  the  conmiission  of  a  crime  is  not  at 
all  regarded,  let  the  disproportion  be  what  it  may,  nothing  can 
be  thence  concluded. 

If  it  be  still  pretended,  that  a  regard  to  the  time  consumed  in 
the  commission  of  sin  is  had,  in  determining  the  duration  of 
its  punishment ;  I  ask  what  regard  is  had  to  it  ?  If  the  duration 
of  the  punishment  may  at  all  exceed  the  time  consumed  in  the 
commission  of  sin,  how  much  may  the  former  exceed  the  lat- 
ter ?  To  say  there  is  an  infinite  disproportion  between  a  finite 
life,  and  an  endless  eternity,  affords  no  satisfaction.  So  there  is 
a  very  great  disproportion  between  a  life  of  seventy  years,  and 
ages  of  ages.  And  if  on  the  principles  of  Dr.  C.  an  endless  pun- 
ishment be  more  unjust  than  that  of  ages  of  ages,  is  not  the  lat- 
ter on  the  same  principles  really  unjust  ?  If  not,  then  a  punish- 
ment, the  duration  of  which  is  greatly  disproportionate  to  the 
time  consumed  in  the  commission  of  the  crime,  is  still  just ;  and 
who  will  undertake  to  fix  the  degrees  of  disproportion  between 
the  duration  of  the  punishment,  and  the  time  consumed  in  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  which  are  consistent,  and  which  are  in- 
consistent with  justice  ?  And  let  a  reason  be  given,  why  it  is 
not  as  really  unjust  to  inflict  a  punishment,  the  duration  of  which  is 
greatly  disproportionate  to  the  time  spent  in  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  as  to  inflict  a  punishment,  the  duration  of  which  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  time  spent  in  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
Why  would  not  the  same  argument  from  the  disproportion  of  the 
duration  of  the  punishment,  to  the  time  spent  in  committing  the 
sin,  prove,  that  Adam  was  unjustly  punished,  in  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  all  the  days  of  his 
lifty  for  the  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  was  doubt- 
VoL.  I.  11 
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less  finished  in  a  rerj  short  time  ?  Also,  that  David  was  unjustljr 
punished,  in  that  the  sword  never  departed  from  his  house,  be* 
cause  of  his  sin  in  the  matter  of  UrisJi  ? 

If  a  finite  creature,  in  a  finite  time,  cannot  commit  an  infinite 
evil,  or  one  which  deserves  an  endless  punishment,  it  wiH  fdlow, 
that  even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  if  he  be  a  real  creature, 
though  the  first  bom  of  every  creature,*  cannot,  if  he  be  dis- 
posed, commit  an  infinite  evil.  Yet  as  he  created  and  upholds 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  he  doubtless  has  power  to 
annihilate  all  things.  Now  I  ask,  whether  if  Christ  should  anni- 
hilate the  whole  created  system,  himself  only  excepted,  it  would 
be  a  finite  or  an  infinite  evil  ?  If  the  answer  should  be,  that  it 
would  be  a  finite  evil,  I  would  ask  again,  whether  it  would  not 
be  as  great  an  evil  to  the  universe,  as  the  endless  misery  of  one 
sinner,  provided  be  deserves  that  misery.  I  make  this  proviso, 
because  we  do  not  plead  for  endless  punishment  on  any  other 
supposition,  than  that  it  is  just.  And  if  it  should  be  said,  that 
the  endless  punishment  of  a  sinner  is  an  infinite  evil,  because  it 
is  unjustly  inflicted,  this  would  be  a  begging  of  the  question;  it 
would  also  follow,  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  justice  of  the 
endless  punishment  of  the  sinner,  it  is  not  an  infinite  evil,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  objection  now  under  con- 
sideration, that  sin  a  finite  moral  evil  is  punished  with  an  infinite 
natural  evil  or  punishment.  Beside,  that  the  endless  annihilation 
of  the  created  system  would  be  an  infinite  evil  in  the  very  same 
sense,  in  which  the  endless  punishment  of  the  danmed  is  an  infi- 
nite evil,  is  evident  from  this  consideration,  that  the  punishment 
of  the  damned  is  not  pretended  to  be  infinite  in  any  other  respect, 
than  in  duration.  In  the  very  same  respect  the  endless  annihila* 
tion  of  which  we  speak,  is  infinite. 

If  the  answer  to  the  question  just  proposed,  should  be,  that  the 
annihilation  of  the  created  system  would  be  an  infinite  evil ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  an  infinite  evil  may  be  caused  or  committed 
by  a  finite  creature,  in  a  finite  time. 

Possibly  it  may  be  further  objected,  that  if  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  a  mere  creature,  he  had  no  power  in  himself  to  create 
the  universe  ;  but  created  it  by  divine  power  communicated  for 
that  purpose ;  and  that  if  he  should  annihilate  it,  he  must  do  it  by 
the  same  communicated  power.  Therefore  Christ  himself  has  it 
not  in  his  power,  to  effect  an  infinite  evil.  But  we  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  Christ  was  a  proper  intelligent  moral  agent  in  crea- 

*  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  book  of  Dr.  C.  now  under  examin- 
ation, and  some  others  of  his  works,  he  would  not  have  objected  to  this 
character  of  Christ 
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tion,  that  work  is  his  work,  and  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  as 
properly  as  any  actions  of  men  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them.  It  is 
allowed  on  all  hands,  that  all  men  have  received  all  their  powers 
of  action  from  their  creator ;  yet  no  man  will  dispute,  whether 
these  actions  be  the  proper  actions  of  men,  or  whether  the  effects 
produced  by  these  actions  be  imputable  to  them,  as  their  proper 
causes.  Therefore  with  at  least  as  great  truth  and  propriety  is 
Christ,  even  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  a  mere  creature,  the 
proper  cause  of  all  his  works,  whether  of  creation  or  annihilation, 
as  men  in  general  are  the  causes  of  their  works.  He  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  more  dependent  for  his  powers,  than  we  are  for  ours. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  importance  to  the  subject  now  under  considera- 
tion, whether  Christ  had  originally  the  power  of  creation  and  an- 
nihilation, or  whether  it  was  communicated  to  him  afterwards. 
A  power  given  by  God  at  one  time,  is  as  really  given  by  him,  as 
if  it  were  given  at  another  time. 

In  the  argument  against  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  that  a  finite 
creature  cannot  commit  an  infinite  evil,  in  a  finite  time ;  the  fin- 
itude  of  the  time  is  either  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  argument, 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  essential,  it  implies,  as  was  before  observed, 
that  no  crime  can  deserve  to  be  punished  for  a  longer  time,  than 
was  consumed  in  the  commission  of  the  crime.  If  the  finitude 
of  the  time  be  not  essential  to  the  argument,  but  the  meaning  be, 
that  a  finite  creature  cannot  at  all  commit  an  infinite  evil,  because 
he  is  a  finite  creature,  it  will  follow,  that  if  the  whole  system  of 
intelligent  creatures  were  to  revolt  from  God,  and  to  continue  in 
their  revolt  to  an  absolute  eternity,  it  would  be  but  a  finite  evil. 
Objection.  The  time  never  can  come,  at  which  the  system  of 
creatures  shall  have  continued  to  an  absolute  eternity,  in  their  re- 
volt firom  God.  Therefore,  though  we  suppose  that  the  whole 
created  system  should  revolt,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  they 
shall  have  continued  in  their  revolt  to  an  absolute  eternity ;  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible,  that  the  whole  created  system  should 
have  committed  an  infinite  evil.  Answer.  For  the  same  reason 
it  is  impossible,  that  a  creature  should  have  been  punished  to  an 
absolute  eternity.  The  longest  punishment  to  which  any  suppose 
the  wicked  are  doomed,  is  in  no  other  sense  infinite,  than  that  in 
which  the  revolt  which  has  been  supposed,  may  be  infinite.  If 
then  the  wicked  be  not  doomed  to  an  infinite  or  endless  punish- 
ment, sin  is  not,  on  any  scheme,  punished  with  an  infinite  pun- 
ishment ;  and  then  the  whole  objection  of  punishing  a  finite  evil 
with  an  infinite  punishment,  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  this  whole  argument,  founded  on  the  finitude  of  the  life 
and  of  the  capacity  of  the  sinner,  was  virtually  given  up  by  Dr. 
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C.  in  that  he  believed,  that  endless  annihilation  would  be  a  just 
punishment  of  sin  ;  though  the  duration  of  the  punishment  in 
this  case,  would  infinitely  exceed  the  time  consumed  in  the  com- 
mission of  sin. 

III.  We  come  at  length  to  consider  the  third  argument  of  Dr. 
C.  against  the  justice  of  endless  punishment,  which  is,  that  end- 
less punishment,  on  account  of  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  as  commit- 
ted against  a  God  of  infinite  glory,  implies,  that  future  punish- 
ment is  infinite  or  to  the  utmost  in  degree,  as  well  as  duratioHy 
and  therefore  that  the  punishment  of  all  the  damned  is  equal, 
which  is  both  absurd  and  contrary  to  scripture.  This  I  take  to 
be  the  argument  intended  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  quotation 
made  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  On  this  it  is  observable, 
that  though  a  sinner,  on  account  of  the  infinite  evil  of  sin  as  com- 
mitted against  a  God  of  infinite  glory,  deserves  and  shall  suflfer  an 
endless  punishment ;  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  he  deserves  or 
will  suffer  that  punishment  which  is  infinite  in  degree  too,  or 
which  is  to  the  utmost  degree  in  which  any  sinner  is  punished. 
All  that  follows  from  the  infinite  evil  of  sin  is,  that  it  deserves  an 
infinite  punishment ;  and  an  endless  punishment  is  an  infinite  pun- 
ishment, though  it  be  not  to  the  utmost  in  degree.  Therefore, 
when  Dr.  C.  says,  "  According  to  this  way  of  arguing,  all  sinners 
must  sufTer  to  the  utmost  in  degree,  as  well  as  duration,  other- 
wise they  will  not  suffer  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do ;"  he  mere- 
ly asserts  what  he  ought  to  have  proved.  Therefore  he  fails  in 
his  attempt  to  fasten  on  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  the 
absurdity  that  the  punishment  of  all  the  damned  will  be  equal. 
He  might  as  well  have  argued,  that  because  all  saints  shall  receive 
an  infinite  or  an  endless  reward ;  the  reward  of  every  one  will  be 
to  the  utmost  in  degree,  and  the  reward  of  all  will  be  equal. 

Or  if  the  meaning  of  this  argument  be,  that  the  wicked  will  all 
be  punished  equally,  not  because  they  will  suffer  an  endless  pun- 
ishment, but  because  they  all  sin  against  the  same  infinitely  glo- 
rious object,  and  therefore  their  sins  are  all  equal ;  the  answer  is, 
that  the  consequence  by  no  means  follows  from  the  premises. 
Though  it  be  true,  that  the  wicked  all  sin  against  the  same  God, 
and  on  that  account  all  deserve  endless  punishment ;  yet  it  no 
more  follows  thence,  that  they  all  deserve  the  same  punishment 
in  degree,  than  if  a  number  of  subjects  should  rebel  against  the 
same  excellent  prince,  it  would  follow,  that  theyare  equally  guilty, 
and  all  deserve  an  equal  punishment. 

The  expression,  infinite  evil  of  «i»,  seems  to  be  very  offensive 
to  some  gentlemen.  They  seem  to  conceive  that  it  means  as 
great  an  evil  or  crime,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  commit,  the 
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moral  turpitude  of  which  can  in  no  respect  be  increased.  This 
idea  of  the  infinite  evil  of  sin  is  very  different  from  that  which  is 
entertained  by  those  who  hold,  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil.  All 
they  mean  is,  that  sin  is  in  such  a  sense  an  infinite  evil,  that  it 
may  be  justly  followed  by  an  endless  punishment  It  no  more  fol- 
lows hence,  that  the  moral  turpitude  of  any  particular  sin  cannot 
be  increased,  than  that  the  endless  punishment  of  it  cannot  be  in- 
creased ;  or  than  that  the  endless  happiness  of  the  saints  in  heaven 
cannot  be  increased.  Indeed,  neither  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
nor  the  misery  of  hell  can  be  increased  in  duration ;  nor  can  the 
tur]Mtude  of  sin  be  so  increased,  as  to  deserve  a  greater  duration 
of  punishment,  than  that  which  is  endless.  But  as  both  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven  and  misery  of  hell,  though  endless,  may  be  in- 
creased in  degree ;  so  may  the  turpitude  of  sin  be  so  increased, 
as  to  deserve  a  greater  degree  of  punishment. 

When  it  is  said,  that  if  the  evil  of  sin  be  infinite,  it  is  as  great 
as  possible,  and  so  all  sins  are  equal ;  it  seems  to  be  implied,  that 
all  infinites  are  equal  in  all  respects,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
ialse.  An  infinite  Une,  an  infinite  superficies,  and  an  infinite 
solid,  are  all  infinites,  and  they  are  all  equal  in  one  respect  or  di- 
mension, that  of  length.  But  a  line  though  truly  infinite  in 
length,  is  not  in  the  dimension  of  breadth  equal  to  an  infinite  su- 
perficies. Nor  is  a  superficies,  though  truly  infinite  in  the  two 
dimensions  of  length  and  breadth,  equal  in  depth  to  an  infinite 
solid.  To  apply  this,  sin  may  be  infinitely  aggravated  with  re- 
spect to  the  object  against  whom  it  is  committed,  and  in  that  re- 
spect it  may  be  incapable  of  an  increase  of  aggravation.  StiU  it 
may  not  be  infinite  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  opposition,  or 
vimlence  and  malignity  to  the  object,  against  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted. 

By  the  infinite  evil  of  sin  therefore  is  meant,  that  sin  truly  de- 
serves an  endless  punishment,  as  it  is  committed  against  an  infi- 
nitely glorious  object,  against  God  himself,  his  authority,  his  law, 
his  government ;  and  as  it  enervates  the  laws,  violates  the  peace 
and  safety  of  his  kingdom,  introduces  confusion  and  ruin,  and 
would  actually  ruin  entirely  that  kingdom,  and  the  happiness  of 
all  who  belong  to  it,  were  not  measures  taken  by  God  to  prevent 
its  natural  effect.  In  this  respect  it  is  infinitely  evil,  and  in  this 
respect,  in  which  it  is  infinitely  evil,  the  evil  of  it  cannot  be  in- 
cr^Lsed,  because  the  object  against  which  it  is  committed,  cannot 
be  greater,  more  important,  or  more  excellent ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect all  sins  are  equal.  But  by  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  is  not 
meant  an  evil,  which  deserves  an  infinite  degree  of  punishment ; 
or  an  act  of  opposition  to  God  and  his  kii^omi  which  is  infi- 
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nitely  virulent  or  malicious.  In  this  respect  the  evil  of  sin  may 
be  increased,  and  in  this  respect  all  sins  are  by  no  means  equal. 
The  evil  of  any  one  sin  is  not  so  great,  but  that  on  the  whole  it 
may  be  increased,  as  the  happiness  of  heaven  is  not  so  great,  but 
that  on  the  whole  that  may  be  increased. 

Though  the  turpitude  of  sin  is  infinite  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
ject opposed,  yet  it  is  not  infinite  as  to  the  degree  of  opposition. 
If  a  subject  rebel  against  the  most  excellent  sovereign  on  earth, 
his  crime  is,  in  respect  to  the  object,  as  great  as  he  can  commit 
in  rebellion  against  a  temporal  prince ;  because  by  supposition 
he  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  better  temporal  prince,  and  there- 
fore he  cannot  rebel  against  a  better.  Yet  this  rebellion  may  be 
more  aggravated  by  greater  degrees  of  opposition,  abuse  or  insult 
to  this  same  excellent  prince. 

What  has  been  now  said  concerning  the  infinite  evil  of  sin, 
has  been  in  the  way  of  explanation,  and  in  answer  to  Dr.  C's  ob- 
jections. The  positive  proof,  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  has  been 
so  largely  and  ably  given  by  others,  that  the  reader  will  allow  me 
to  refer  him  to  them.* 

Thus  I  have  particularly  attended  to  the  arguments  brought 
by  Dr.  C.  to  prove,  that  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked 
would  not  be  just.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  general  con- 
sideration of  the  justice  of  endless  punishment  consisting  in  mis- 
ery, and  to  some  arguments  in  proof  of  it.  The  first  alignment 
to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  is,  that  if 
endless  punishment  be  the  curse  of  the  divine  law,  or  the  punish- 
ment threatened  in  the  divine  law,  as  the  wages  of  sin,  or  as  the 
proper  punishment  of  sinners  ;  undoubtedly  it  is  just.  It  is  im- 
possible, that  a  God  of  perfect  and  infinite  justice  should  threaten 
an  unjust  punishment.  I  am  indeed  aware,  tliat  it  is  not  a  con- 
ceded point,  that  endless  misery  is  threatened  in  the  divine  law ; 
I  therefore  purpose  to  attempt  the  proof  of  it.  The  curse  of  the 
divine  law  is  either  endless  annihilation,  or  it  is  that  misery  which 
the  wicked  in  fact  suffer  in  hell,  or  it  is  some  temporary  misery 
of  greater  duration  than  that  which  is  actually  suffered  in  hell,  or 
it  is  endless  misery.  These  several  hypotheses  shall  come  under 
consideration  in  the  following  chapters. 

But  before  I  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  in  what 
sense  I  use  the  word  law,  in  this  inquiry  concerning  the  curse  of 
the  divine  law.  By  the  divine  law,  I  mean  not  merely  any  posi- 
tive, revealed  law,  as  that  given  to  Adam  concerning  the  tree  of 

*  President  Edwards'  sermon  on  the  Eternity  of  Hell-torments,  and 
his  tract  on  Justification.  Dr.  Bellamy's  Essay  on  the  Gospel,  sect  5. 
Mr.  Hopkins  on  the  Future  State,  sect  4. 
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knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  but  what  Dn  C.  calls  "  the  moral 
law  of  God,"  and  the  law  of  works,  as  requiring  perfect,  actual, 
indefectable  obedience."     The  Doctor  allows,  that  "  he"  [Adam] 
*^  was,  without  all  doubt,  under  strict  indispensable  obligations  to 
obey  every  command  of  God,  wherein  it  should  be  made  known 
to  him — and  must  have  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  right- 
eous resentments  of  his  God  and  king,  had  he  expressed  any  dis* 
regard  to  any  of  them."*    This  he  speaks  concerning  the  moral 
law,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  context.     And  doubtless  as  Adam 
was  obligated  to  obey  "  every  command  "  of  the  moral  law,  and 
in  case  of  disobedience,  was  "  obnoxious  to  the  righteous  resent- 
ments of  God,"  the  same  is  true  of  every  other  man.     The  right- 
eous resentment  of  God  for  disobedience  to  this  law,  is  that  very 
curse  of  the  laWy  from  which  Christ  hath  redeemed  his  people, 
and  which  is  the  proper  object  of  our  present  inquiry.     By  law 
taken  in  this  sense,  Dr.  C.  abundantly  holds,  that  no  man  can  be 
justified.     "  By  law,  the  apostle  sometimes  means  law  in  gene- 
ral, both  the  law  written  in  men's  hearts,  and  in  the  books  of 
revelation — sometimes,  the  Mosaic  law  in  special.     But  whether 
he  understands  by  it  natural  or  revealed  law,  or  law  including 
both  ;  works  done  in  conformity  to  it,  when  mentioned  with  re- 
ference to  justification,  he  always  sets  aside  as  totally  insufficient 
for  the  procurement  of  it."t     Here  the  Doctor  tells  us  in  what 
sense  he  uses  the  word  law,  which  is  the  same  in  which  I  use  it, 
in  the  present  inquiry ;  and  as  he  asserts  in  this  context,  and  in 
very  many  other  passages,  that  no  man,  "  Jew  or  Gentile,"  can 
be  justified  on  the  foot  of  law  taken  in  the  sense  just  explained  ; 
of  course  all  men  are  condemned  by  the  law,  and  the  punishment 
to  which  the  law  condemns  all,  is  the  curse  of  the  law  ;  or  the 
curse  of  the  law  is  that  punishment  to  which  the  moral  law  con- 
demns every  man  who  transgresses  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IS  ANNimLATION  THE  PUNISHMENT  OP  THE  DAMNED  ? 

Doctor  C's  first  object  was,  to  prove  that  all  men  will  be  final- 
ly happy.  If  he  should  fail  in  this,  his  last  resort  was  annihilation. 
'•If  the  foregoing  scheme,"  says  he,  "  should  be  found  to  have  no 

*  5  Diflseitations,  p.  55w  f  12  SermoDs,  p.  4. 
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truth  in  it,  and  the  wicked  are  sent  to  hell,  as  so  many  incurabUSf 
the  second  death  ought  to  be  considered,  as  that  which  will  put 
an  end  to  their  existence,  both  in  soul  and  body,  so  as  that  they 
shall  be  no  more  in  the  creation  of  God."*  Having  made  the 
supposition,  that  the  next  is  the  final  state  of  men,  he  says,  '^  It 
is  most  peremptorily  affirmed,  that  they"  (the  wicked)  ^'  shall  reap 
corruption,  perish,  be  destroyed,  and  die  a  second  time ;  which 
fixes  the  sense  of  the  word  everlasting,  when  joined  with  the 
misery  they  shall  be  doomed  to  undergo,  limiting  its  meaning  to 
an  age,  or  period  of  duration  only."t  Corruption,  perdition,  de- 
struction, and  the  second  death  do  not  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
word  everlasting,  unless  it  be  on  the  supposition,  that  those  words 
themselves  mean  annihilation.  Sometimes  by  those  words  Dr.  C. 
seems  to  have  meant  a  transition  from  one  future  state  of  exist- 
ence  to  another ;  at  other  times  he  expressly  declares  that  they 
mean  misery,  torment.  Now  if  those  words  applied  to  the  wick- 
ed mean  a  transition  from  the  next  state  of  existence  to  another, 
they  by  no  means  certainly  limit  their  misery.  This  transition 
may  be  from  one  state  of  misery  to  another  state  of  misery ;  as 
Dr.  C.  supposed  tliat  they  might  pass  through  several  future  states 
of  misery,  before  they  should  arrive  at  happiness.  Nay,  from 
the  words  used  in  this  sense,  no  inference  can  be  drawn,  that  they 
will  ever  arrive  at  a  state  of  happiness ;  because  a  transition  from 
one  state  of  misery  to  another  state  of  misery,  is  as  truly  a  tran-* 
sition,  as  a  transition  from  a  state  of  misery  to  a  state  of  happiness. 
But  if  those  words  mean  misery  or  torment,  they  certainly  do  not 
limit  the  future  misery  of  the  wicked ;  as  will  more  fully  appear 
presently. 

I  do  not  find  any  proof  offered  by  Dr.  C.  that  the  wicked  will 
be  annihilated,  unless  he  considered  the  very  meaning  of  the 
words  destruction,  death,  etc.  as  a  proof.  But  this  proof,  if  it 
be  one,  was  absolutely  given  up  by  himself,  as  he  held,  that  those 
words  signify  not  annihilation,  but  misery ;  as  in  the  following 
passages :  "  Everlasting  punishment,  everlasting  fire,  everlast^ 
ing  destruction ;  so  the  words  are  rendered  in  our  English  bibles ; 
but  wc  are  very  obviously  led  to  understand  by  tliem  misery, 
that  must  be  suffered  for  a  certain  period."^  "  If  men  continue 
the  servants  of  sin,  the  wages  they  shall  receive  before  the  gift 
through  Christ  is  conferred  on  them,  will  be  the  second  death ; 
whereas  if  they  become  the  servants  of  God,  this  gift  through 
Christ  will  issue  in  tlieir  eternal  life,  without  their  passing  through 
the  second  deathJ^^  That  by  the  second  death  he  here  meant 
not  annihilation,  but  the  misery  of  hell,  is  manifest,  as  it  is  to  be 

•Page  282.        f  p.  28&         t  p.  224.        §  p.  90 
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followed  with  the  gift  of  God  through  Christ,  which  is  eternal 
life.  "  The  going  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  the  being 
cast  into  the  furnace  of  fire,  where  there  shall  be  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  mean  the  same  thing  in  the  sacred  dialect,  with 
the  9econd  deaihJ^*  "  They  may  be  saved  without  first  going 
through  the  torments  ofheU,  or  as  the  scripture  expresses  it,  with- 
out being  hurt  of  the  second  deathJ^-f  How  strange  then  is  it, 
that  Dr.  C.  should  urge  the  literal  and  original  meaning  of  the 
words  death,  destruction,  etc.  as  an  argument  for  annihilation, 
when  he  himself  supposed  that  they  mean  not  annihilation,  but 
obviously  mean  misery  !  and  that  he  should  suppose,  that  they 
Emit  the  sense  of  the  word  everlasting,  when  it  is  joined  to  the 
misery  of  the  damned !  As  well  might  he  have  said,  that  the 
word  misery  limits  the  sense  of  the  word  everlasting,  when  it  is 
joined  to  the  misery  of  the  damned  ! 

Perhaps  some  admirers  of  Dr.  C.  may  attempt  to  reconcile  this 
inconsistence,  by  saying,  he  held  that  the  words  death,  destruC" 
tian,  etc.  mean  and  prove  annihilation,  on  the  sole  supposition, 
that  the  next  state  is  final ;  that  on  any  other  supposition  he  held 
that  they  mean  misery.     But  this  would  be  a  vain  attempt.     For 
if  those  words  do  or  may  mean  misery,  then  they  are  no  proof  of 
annihilation,  whether  the  next  state  be  final  or  not.     They  are 
no  more  a  proof  of  it,  than  the  words  misery  and  torment  ;  be- 
cause by  his  own  concessions,  they  arc  at  least  capable  of  mean- 
ing misery  or  torment.     Therefore  though  Dr.  C's  scheme  of  uni- 
versal happiness  should  fail,  we  should  from  the  application  of 
the  words  death,  destruction,  etc.  to  the  wicked,  be  under  no 
necessity  of  supposing  that  they  will  be  annihilated  ;  everlasting 
destruction  may  mean  everlasting  misery. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  Dr.  C.  was  led  to  adopt,  as  the 
last  resort,  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  not  by  the 
obvious  meaning  and  use  of  the  words  death  and  destruction  in 
scripture  ;  since  he  allows  they  obviously  mean  misery  or  torment ; 
but  by  the  preconception,  that  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  the  end- 
less misery  of  any  of  mankind  can  never  exist.  To  this  precon- 
ceived opinion  the  scripture  must  some  way  or  other  be  accom- 
modated. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  some  considerations  to  confirm  the  pro- 
position, that  annihilation  is  not  the  curse  or  punishment  de- 
nounced against  sin  in  the  divine  law. 

The  doctrine,  that  annihilation  is  the  curse  of  the  divine  law, 
may  be  holden  in  two  different  senses,  both  which  I  conceive  to 
be  entirely  opposite  to  the  truth.     It  is  the  sentiment  of  many, 

~*P^^ia  t  p.  337! 
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that  annihilation  is  the  punishment  of  sin  threatened  in  the  law, 
and  is  actually  inflicted  on  those  who  die  impenitent.  Again ; 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  some,  that  though  annihilation  will  not  be 
inflicted  on  any,  yet  it  is  the  curse  which  was  originally  in  the 
law  denounced  against  sin ;  but  that  Christ  hath  absolutely  re- 
deemed all  from  it,  and  therefore  none  will  sufier  it 

I.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  many,  and  was  the  sentiment  of  Dr. 
C.  provided  his  scheme  of  universal  happiness  do  not  hold,  that 
annihilation  is  the  punishment  threatened  in  the  law,  and  is 
actually  inflicted  on  those  who  die  impenitent.  Concerning 
which  it  is  to  be  remarked : 

1.  That  on  this  hypothesis,  all  Dr.  C's  arguments  both  from 
scripture  and  reason,  to  prove  the  salvation  of  all  men,  entirely 
fall  to  the  ground ;  and  it  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  either  the 
justice  or  goodness  of  God,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  should 
be  forever  cast  off*,  and  sufier  an  endless  punishment ;.  and  not 
only  a  great  part,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  whole ;  as  he  ac- 
knowledges, that  but  few  are  saved  immediately  from  this  life.* 
Nor  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  Christ's  undertak- 
ing, nor  with  his  honor  as  the  Savior  of  mankind,  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  whole  race  should  not  be  saved.f  AH  that  argu- 
ment therefore  of  Dr.  C.  with  his  declamation  on  the  supposed 
absurdity,  that  Christ  should  undertake  to  defeat  the  devil  and  de- 
stroy his  works,  and  yet  really  be  so  far  baffled  by  him,^  as  still  to 
fail  of  the  salvation  of  tlie  greater  part  of  mankind,  comes  entire- 
ly to  nothing.  Nor  must  it  be  any  more  urged  as  an  argument 
in  this  dispute,  that  God  is  willing  that  all  men  should  be  saved, 
and  not  willing  that  any  should  perish  ;  or  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  etc.  At  least  these  propositions  must  be  received  with 
the  same  Umitations  and  distinctions,  with  which  the  despised  or- 
thodoXj  systematic  divines  have  received  them.  At  the  same 
time,  all  those  texts  which  speak  of  the  restitution  of  all  things ; 
of  God's  tender  mercies  over  all  his  works ;  of  the  free  gift  com- 
ing upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life  ;  of  the  creature  deliver- 
ed from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God ;  of  the  destruction  of  the  last  enemy,  death ; 
of  all  things  gathered  together  in  Christ ;  of  all  things  reconciled 
to  God  by  Christ ;  of  every  creature  saying,  blessing  and  honor, 
etc.  to  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb,  etc., 

•  Pages  8,  and  322. 

t  The  reader  will  take  notice,  tliat  these  observations  are  made  on  the 
solo  ground  of  Dr.  C's  concession,  that  but  few  of  mankind  are  to  be  saved 
immediately  from  this  life,  and  do  not  imply  that  this  is  the  real  truth. 

X  See  pp.  322, 32a 
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must  be  given  up,  or  understood  with  the  like  limitations,  as  are 
put  upon  them,  by  the  believers  in  endless  misery.  At  the  same 
time,  all  Dr.  C's  labored  criticism  on  oUy,  altaviog,  and  tk  ^ovg  alu^' 
9mq  TW9  alemir,  etc.,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  groundless ;  and 
all  that  he  hath  said  against  vindictive  punishment,  and  in  favor 
of  mere  discipline,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

2.  The  scriptural  representations  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  it  consists  in  annihila- 
tion.    According  to  the  scriptures  the  wicked  depart  into  ever- 
lasting Jfre.    The  smoke  of  their  torment  asccndeth  up  forever 
and  ever.    They  shall  weep  and  wail  and  gnash  their  teeth* 
They  have  no  rest  day  nor  night.     The  rich  man  in  hell  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  being  in  torment.     The  damned  shall  dwell  with  ever- 
lasting burnings.      When  the  master  of  the  house  shall  have 
risen  up  and  shut  the  door,  they  shall  stand  witliout,  crying  Lord, 
Lord,  open  to  us :  to  whom  the  master  shall  say,  I  know  you 
not,  depart  from  me.     After  they  themselves  shall  have  been 
thrust  out,  they  shall  see  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  all 
the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  God.      The  rich  man  in  hell  saw 
Abraham  afar  off  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom.     The  saved  shall  go 
forth  and  look  on  the  carcasses  of  transgressors,  and  they  shall  be 
an  abhorring  to  all  flesh.     The  beast  and  false  prophet,  and  by 
parity  of  reason,  all  men  dying  in  wickedness,  shall  be  cast  into 
a  lake  of  fire  and  shall  be  tormented  forever  and  ever  ;  Paaaritr^ 
(hioorrai  in  the  plural  number,  determining,  that  they,  the  devil, 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  shall  be  tormented  forever  and 
ever.     The  wicked  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone, 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb. 
But  how  can  those  who  are  annihilated,  be  said  to  be  cast  into 
fire,  into  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  to  be  tormented  there ; 
to  have  no  rest ;    to  weep,  and  wail  and  gnash  their  teeth ;  to 
dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  1 — As  well  might  these  things  be 
said  of  them  before  they  were  created.     How  can  they  be  said 
to  plead  for  admission  into  heaven,  and  to  reason  on  the  subject 
with  the  master  of  the  celestial  mansions  ?     How  can  they  see 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ?     How  can 
they,  seeing  Abraham  and  Lazarus  in  that  state,  enter  into  diS' 
coarse  with  the  former?     Rev.  14:  2,  The  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ments ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever,  and  they  have  no  rest  day 
nor  night.     But  those  who  are  annihilated,  so  far  as  they  have 
anything,  have  continual  rest  day  and  night. 

The  different  degrees  of  the  punislunent  of  the  wicked  in  hell 
prove,  that  their  punishment  does  not  consist  in  annihilation. 
Matt  5:  22,  "  Whosoever  shall  be  angry  with  his  brother  without 
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a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  whosoever  shall  say 
to  his  brother,  raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council :  but  who- 
soever  shall  say,  thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire."  The 
servant  who  knows  not  his  master's  will,  and  commits  things 
wortliy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.  But  the  ser- 
vant who  knows  his  master's  will,  and  commits  things  worthy  of 
stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  mony  stripes.  It  shall  be  more  tol- 
erable for  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  for  Sodom,  than  for  Chorazin, 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum.  The  wicked  shall  receive  according 
to  their  works,  according  to  the  fruit  of  their  doings,  according 
to  that  which  they  shall  have  done  in  the  body.  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  to  receive  the  greater  damnation,  Matt.  23:  14. 
But  if  annihilation  be  tlie  punishment  of  the  wicked,  there  is  no 
diflcrence  between  the  punishment  of  the  least  sinner  and  the 
greatest,  who  die  impenitent ;  which  is  both  absurd  in  itself  and 
absolutely  contradictory  to  the  scriptural  account. 

If  it  should  be  pleaded  in  answer  to  this  argument,  that  though 
all  the  wicked  shall  suffer  annihikition  ;  yet  the  punishment  of  all 
will  not  be  the  same  ;  as  the  more  aggravated  sinners  will  be  made 
the  subjects  of  misery  for  a  while,  and  then  be  annihilated ;  it  may 
be  replied,  this  supposes  the  curse  of  the  law  to  consist  in  two 
things,  temporary  misery  and  annihilation.  But  where  have  we  any 
hint  in  tlie  scripture,  that  the  curse  of  the  law,  as  suffered  in  the 
future  world,  is  such  a  heterogeneous  compound  as  this  ?  After 
all,  it  seems,  that  annihilation  is  but  a  small  part  of  that  curse ; 
for  that  alone  will  be  inflicted  on  the  least  sinner  only,  and  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  least  sin  ;  and  all  that  punishment  which  shall  be  in- 
flicted on  any  person,  above  that  which  is  due  to  the  least  sin,  is 
to  consist  in  torment.  Why  then  might  not  the  constitution 
have  been,  that  the  small  additional  part  of  the  curse,  which  is  to 
consist  in  annihilation,  should  likewise  be  inflicted  in  torment  ? 
This  was  very  feasible.  He  who  suffers  the  punishment  of  nine- 
ty-nine sins  in  torment,  might  by  a  small  addition,  in  degree 
or  duration  to  his  torment,  have  suffered  the  punishment  of  an 
hundred  sins.  Add  to  the  torment  of  every  sinner  dying  impen- 
itent, a  degree  or  duration  of  misery,  equal  to  that  which  is  de- 
served by  one  sin,  and  that  the  least,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  need  that  any  of  them  be  annihilated,  but  having  suffered  the 
whole  curse  of  the  law,  they  would  on  the  foot  of  strict  justice  be 
entitled  to  exemption  from  further  punishment.  And  who  having 
by  misery  satisfied  for  all  the  various  and  most  aggravated  sins  of 
his  life,  would  not  choose  to  satisfy,  in  tlie  same  way,  for  the  least 
of  all  his  sins,  rather  than  be  struck  out  of  existence,  and  to  lose 
inconceivable  and  endless  enjoyment?     As  therefore  this  sup- 
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posed  constitution  would  be  so  apparently  unnecessary  and  unwise, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  obtain  credit,  unless  it  be  most  clearly 
revealed  in  scripture,  which  is  not  pretended  concemir^  it.  B^ 
sides,  this  hypothesis  places  so  small  a  part  of  the  punishment  o( 
sinners  in  annihilation,  that  it  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said, 
that  the  curse  of  the  law  consists  in  annihilation. 

Should  it  be  further  objected,  that  though  all  the  wicked  be  an- 
nihilated, yet  their  punishment  may  be  of  different  degrees,  as  the 
losses  tbey  shall  respectively  suffer,  will  be  different  according  to 
their  various  degrees  of  enjojrment  or  capacities  for  enjoyment ;  it 
may  be  answered,  that  the  wicked  are  to  be  punished  according 
to  their  several  crimes.  A  man  guilty  of  murder,  will,  if  his 
other  crimes  be  the  same,  be  punished  more  than  the  thief,  who 
steals  the  value  of  five  shillings.  Yet  the  enjojrment  of  the  latter 
and  his  capacity  for  enjoyment,  may  be  far  greater  than  those 
of  the  former.  By  annihilation,  therefore,  he  would  suffer  a  far 
greater  loss.  Not  all  those  who  know  their  master's  will,  and 
yet  oommit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  possess  greater  enjoyments  or 
capacities  for  enjoyment,  than  those  who  know  not  their  master's 
will 

3.  The  punishment  of  the  fallen  angels  does  not  consist  in  an- 
nihilation ;  and  the  damned  suffer  the  same  kind  of  punishment 
with  them.  That  the  fallen  angels  are  as  yet  annihilated,  I  presume, 
will  be  pretended  by  no  believer  in  divine  revelation,  and  that 
tbey  are  not  to  be  annihilated,  will  be  evident,  if  we  consider,  that 
in  expectation  of  that  full  punishment,  to  which  they  are  liable, 
they  asked  our  Lord,  whether  he  were  come  to  torment  them  be- 
fore the  time.  It  was  torment  then,  and  not  annihilation,  which 
they  expected.  The  present  state  of  the  fallen  angels  is  a  state 
of  torment  to  a  certain  degree.  They  "  believe  and  trembleJ* 
^Thej  are  reserved  in  chains  under  darkness,  to  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day,"  Jude  6.  "  They  are  cast  down  to  hell,"  2  Pe- 
ter 2:  4.  "  The  devil  that  deceived  them,  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are, 
and  [they]  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  forever  and  ever," 
Rev.  20:  10.     This  text  proves, 

(1)  That  the  devil  is  now,  before  the  general  judgment,  in  a 
state  of  torment,  in  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.*  And  it  ap- 
pears from  the  question,  which  he  put  to  our  Lord,  to  which  re- 
ference was  just  now  had,  that  he  anxiously  dreads  the  removal, 

*  The  scene  of  which  this  text  displays  a  part,  is  manifestly  an  exhi- 
bition of  what  is  to  take  place  before  the  general  judgment  This  is  eri* 
dent  from  the  context 
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which  he  is  to  suffer,  from  this  his  present  state,  to  that  in  which 
he  is  to  be  after  the  general  judgment,  and  to  which  he  and  his 
angels,  are  reserved  in  chains.  But  can  we  suppose  that  he 
would  anxiously  dread  a  deliverance  by  annihilation,  out  of  the 
lake  of  torment  by  fire  and  bnmstone  ?  This  would  imply,  that 
endless  annihilation  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  endless  tor- 
ment which  is  the  subject  of  this  controversy.  If  so,  Dr.  C.  ought 
to  have  dropped  all  dejections  to  the  justice  of  endless  torments, 
since  he  allowed  that  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  would  be 
just.  And  if  that  be  just,  then  also  endless  continuance  in  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  utmost  punishment  that 
any  man  holds  concerning  the  wicked,  and  which  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  a  less  punishment  than  annihilation,  is  just  But  if 
it  be  granted,  that  annihilation  is  not  so  great  a  punishment  as 
endless  continuance  in  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  ;  it  is  as 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  devils  should  dread  or  tremble  at  the 
prospect  of  annihilation,  as  that  a  man  tormented  with  the  gout 
or  stone,  should  dread  or  tremble  at  an  assurance,  that  he  ishould 
ere  long  be  delivered  from  his  tortures,  and  in  their  stead  should 
suffer  the  prick  of  a  pin. 

(2)  That  text  directly  proves,  that  the  devil  is  to  be  forever 
tormented,  and  not  annihilated.  <^  And  they"  [the  nominative 
to  be  supplied]  '^  shall  be  tormented  forever  and  ever.''  To  say 
that  this  means,  that  the  devil  will  be  first  tormented  for  ages  of 
ages,  and  then  be  annihilated,  leads  into  the  absurdities  before 
noticed. 

But  to  this  state  of  torment,  in  which  the  fisillen  angels  are, 
and  are  to  be,  the  wicked  shall  be  sent.  ^'  Depart  ye  cursed  in- 
to everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  "  The 
devil  that  deceived  them,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are."  And  as  the 
devil  is  not  to  be  annihilated,  but  punished  with  torments,  so  are 
the  wicked. 

4.  Rom.  9:  22,  affords  an  argument  pertinent  to  the  present 
subject  The  words  are,  "  What  if  God  willing  to  show  his 
wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long 
suffering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction."  One  end  it 
seems  of  permitting  sinners  to  proceed  to  such  lengths  in  sin,  is 
to  make  known  the  divine  power  in  their  destruction.  But  an- 
nihilation is  no  exertion  of  power,  it  is  a  mere  suspen«on  of 
power.  The  words  imply  further,  that  the  longer  God  endures 
with  the  wicked,  the  greater  will  be  the  manifestation  of  both 
his  wrath  and  power  in  their  destruction.  But  as  annihilation  is 
the  same  to  every  person  annihilated,  it  exhibits  no  greater  mani- 
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testation  of  power  towards  one  than  towards  another.  And  if  it 
were  a  manifestation  of  power,  there  would  be  no  greater  mani- 
festation of  power  in  the  annihilation  of  one,  than  of  another. 
It  is  presumed,  that  no  unbiassed  judge  will  say,  that  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  God  endures  toiih  much  Umg-^mfftring  the  vessels 
of  wrath,  to  display  his  wrath  and  power  in  their  annihilaiian ; 
as  the  very  same  display  of  both  would  be  made,  without  any 
long-suffering. 

The  only  tx>nsideratipn  urged  from  scripture  in  support  of  the 
sentiment,  which  I  am  opposing,  is  the  application  of  the  words, 
deaihy  destrudiofiy  periah,  corruption^  etc.  to  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked.  This  however  came  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  Dr. 
C  who  understood,  and  was  necessitated  by  his  scheme  of  uni- 
▼ersal  salvation  to  understand,  those  words  to  mean  mis^,  as  I 
have  already  shown.  With  regard  to  others,  who  make  not  this 
concession,  let  them,  if  they  believe  in  revelation,  (and  with  such 
only  I  dispute)  reconcile  the  scriptures  with  themselves,  and  un- 
derstand such  like  passages  as  those  I  have  quoted  above,  repre- 
senting the  punishment  of  the  damned  to  consist  in  misery,  in 
any  consistence  with  the  threatening  of  dMk^  destruction,  etc. 
otherwise  than  by  allowing  that  those  words  do  mean  positive 
misery.  But  to  allow  this,  is  to  give  up  the  scheme  of  annihila- 
tion ;  or  at  least  this  argument  for  it. 

Besides,  the  scriptures  themselves  explain  their  own  meaning 
in  the  use  of  the  words  death,  destruction,  etc.     The  second 
death  is  expressly  said  to  consist  in  being  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone,  and  in  having  a  part  in  that  lake ;  which  is 
not  a  description  of  annihilation,  nor  can  be  reconciled  with  it. 
Rev.  20:14.  21:8.     Matt.  24:  51,  <'And   sliall  cut  him  asun- 
der, and  appoint  him  his  portion  with  hypocrites,  there  shall  be 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth."     To  divide  a  man  into  two  parts, 
as  determinately  expresses  annihilation,  as  the  words  death,  per* 
diiion,  etc.     This  however  the  scripture  supposes  to  be  consistent  ' 
with  a  state  of  misery,  expressed  by  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.     Gen.  5:  24,  **  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  was  not,  for 
God  took  him."     In  this  instance,  though  the  scripture  says, 
Enoch  was  not,  which  more  directly  expresses  annihilation  than 
death,  destruction,  etc.  yet  it  explains  itself  to  mean  not  annihi- 
lation ;  indeed  no  man  pretends  that  the  righteous  are  annihila- 
ted.    When  the  scriptures  say,  that  men  arc  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  no  man  understands  the  expression  to  mean  annihila- 
tion.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  apostle's  words  in  1  Tim.  5: 
6,  "  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth." 

Therefore,  since  the  scriptures  do  often  use  the  word  deaihy 
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etc.  to  signify  something  entirely  different  from  a  cessation  of 
life  or  of  existence ;  and  since  we  cannot  make  the  scriptures  con- 
sistent with  themselves,  unless  we  understand  the  same  words  in 
the  same  latitude,  when  applied  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
we  are  necessitated  to  understand  them  in  that  latitude. 

II.  As  I  observed,  there  is  another  sense  in  which  annihilation 
may  be  holden,  and  was  holden  by  Dr.  C,  which  is  this ;  that 
though  annihilation  will  not  actually  be  inflicted  on  any  man,  yet 
it  is  the  curse  which  was  originally  in  the  divine  law  denounced 
against  sin  ;  but  that  Christ  hath  absolutely  redeemed  all  men 
from  that  curse,  so  that  no  man  is  now  liable  to  it.  ^'  By  Christ 
— they  were  absoltUdy  and  unconditianaUy  put  into  salvable 
circumstances.  Upon  this  foundation  and  this  only,  they  are 
become  capable  of  a  future  immortalUy.^^*  '^  God  might  upon 
the  firft  dfence  he"  [Adam]  "committed,  have  immediately 
turned  him  out  of  existence,  as  he  threatened  he  would ;  the  ef- 
fect whereof  would  have  been  the  total  loss  of  all  his  principles 
bodily  and  mental,  and  of  all  his  obligations."!  ^'The  same 
grace  through  Christ,  which  continued  Adam  in  being  after  the 
lapse,"  etc.^  "  It  will  further  enhance  our  idea  of  the  greatness 
of  God's  grace"  [through  Christ]  "  in  restoring  that  possibility 
qf  existence  which  had  been  forfeited  by  Adam's  lapse,"  etc.^ 
^'  Death — ^would  have  put  a  period  to  all  possibility  of  perception 
or  exertion  in  any  shape  forever,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  grace  through  Christ." ||  "The  term  death  when  used 
with  reference  to  the  posterity  of  Adam,  considered  simply  as 
such,  cannot  contain  more  in  its  meaning,  than  is  included  in  it, 
when  used  with  reference  to  Adam  himself."ir 

On  this  hypothesis,  the  punishment  actually  suffered  by  the 
damned  is  no  part  of  the  curse  of  the  divine  law,  but  merely  a 
necessary  and  wholesome  discipline  designed  for  the  good  of  the 
patients.  But  this  scheme  of  annihilation  can,  no  more  than  the 
former,  be  reconciled  with  the  scripture,  which  says  the  wicked 
shall  receive  according  to  their  works,  shall  pay  the  uttermost 
farthing,  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy,  wrath  without  mix- 
ture, etc.  Nor  indeed  can  it  be  reconciled  with  Dr.  C's  book, 
which  says.  The  wicked  will  be  punished  according  to  their  de- 
serts, according  to  their  sins,  according  to  the  nature  and  num- 
ber of  their  crimes  and  evil  deeds  ;  and  so  that  the  law  will  have 
its  course,  and  the  threatened  penalty  will  be  executed  on  some 
of  them  at  least.  These  expressions  certainly  declare,  that  they 
will  suffer  the  full  curse  of  the  divine  law.     Otherwise  the  curse 

•  Page  132.  t  5  Dissert  p.  198.  t  Ibid.p.24a  §  Ibid.p.244. 
I  Ibid.  p.  14a        IT  Ibid.  p.  144. 
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of  the  kw  is  a  greater  punishment  than  that  which  is  according 
to  the  deserts  of  the  wicked,  and  greater  too  ttian  the  full  pen- 
alty threatened  in  the  law ;  which  is  absurd  and  contradictory. 

Here  I  might  repeat  the  various  arguments  urged  in  the  third 
chapter,  to  prove  that  the  punishment  of  the  damned  is  not  a 
mere  salutary  discipline.  But  to  avoid  repetition,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  considemtions  there  suggested ;  and  to 
proceed  to  other  considerations,  which  may  further  show,  that 
the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  not  disciplinary,  and  that 
Christ  hath  not  so  redeemed  all  men  from  annihilation,  that  no 
man  is  now  liable  to  it,  if  indeed  that  be  the  curse  of  the  law. 

1.  If  annihilation  be  the  curse  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  tor- 
ments of  hell  be  a  mere  salutary  discipline ;  then  there  is  no  for- 
givenefls  in  exempting  a  sinner  from  those  torments.  To  forgive 
a  sinner  is  to  exempt  or  release  him  from  the  curse  of  the  law ; 
not  to  excuse  him  from  a  salutary  means  of  grace.  If  a  physi- 
cian excuse  his  patient  from  an  emetic  or  from  the  cold  bath,  no 
man  will  pretend,  that  he  exercises  forgiving  grace. 

2.  I  wish  the  reader  to  attend  to  Gal.  3:  10,  '^  For  as  many  as 
arc  of  the  works  of  the  law,  are  under  the  curse :  for  it  is  written 
cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  This  proves  that  all  men  are 
not  absolutely  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  whether  that 
curse  consbt  in  annihilation,  or  misery  temporary  or  endless ;  be- 
cause some  men  are  evidently  supposed  in  this  text,  to  be  expo- 
sed to  that  curse.  ^^  As  many  as  arc  of  the  works  of  the  law," 
as  doubtless  many  of  the  Jews  of  that  day  were,  are  expressly 
said  to  be  "  under  the  curse."  They  therefore  were  not  abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally  delivered  from  that  curse.  But  if 
the  curse  of  the  law  be  annihilation,  and  all  men  be  uncondition- 
ally delivered  by  Christ  from  that  curse,  how  can  any  man  be 
under  it  ? 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  this  text  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
because  the  curse  here  mentioned  is  the  curse,  not  of  the  moral, 
but  of  the  ceremonial  law ;  it  may  be  answered,  If  this  text,  with 
the  context  say  nothing  of  redemption  from  the  curse  of  the 
moral  law,  how  is  it  known,  that  Christ,  according  to  the  hypo- 
thesis now  under  consideration,  hath  delivered  all  men  uncondi- 
tionally from  annihilation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  curse  of 
the  moral  law?  It  is  the  13th  verse,  which  assures  us,  that 
"  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law."  If  this 
mean  the  ceremonial  law,  it  seems,  we  have  no  assurance  that 
Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  moral  law,  be  that 
annihilation  or  what  it  may ;  but  all  that  Christ  hath  done  or  suf- 
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fered  notwithstanding,  we  are  as  liable  to  that  curse,  as  we  were 
before  Christ  undertook  for  us. 

Besides,  the  curse  of  the  law  here  mentioned,  is  the  very  curse 
mentioned  in  Deut.  27:  26,  from  which  it  is  quoted.  But  that 
was  not  the  curse  of  the  ceremonial  law,  but  of  the  moral,  as 
every  precept  enumerated  in  that  context,  and  to  which  this  curse 
is  annexed,  is  purely  moral.  Or  if  this  curse  be  that  to  which 
any  man  is  liable,  who  transgresses  any  precept,  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law ;  it  will  certainly  include  the  curse  of  the  moral 
law.  For  whether  the  book  mentioned,  be  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, or  the  whole  Pentateuch,  it  contained  the  whole  moral 
law.  Therefore  the  curse  here  mentioned  includes  the  curse  of 
the  moral  law.  And  indeed  with  respect  to  us  under  the  gospel, 
the  text  must  mean  the  moral  law  only,  because,  as  the  ceremo- 
nial law  is  now  repealed,  it  is  no  longer  in  existence,  and  there- 
fore is  no  longer  contained  in  the  book  of  the  law.  Further,  if 
the  redemption  of  Christ  was  a  redemption  from  the  curse  of  the 
ceremonial  law  only  ;  then  it  had  no  respect  at  all  to  us  Gentiles, 
who  never  were  under  the  ceremonial  law ;  nor  are  we  in  any 
respect  redeemed  by  Christ 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  this  curse  is  opposed  by  the  apos- 
tle, throughout  the  context,  to  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  as  is  nuuH 
ifest  by  inspection.  But  the  blessing  of  Abraham  did  not  conmst 
in  freedom  from  the  ceremonial  law.  If  it  consisted  in  that,  the 
Gentiles  originally  possessed  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  since  they 
were  as  perfectly  free  from  the  ceremonial  law,  as  Abraham  him- 
self. Whereas  the  coming  of  the  blessing  of  Abraham  on  the 
Gentiles  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  and  adventitious  blessing,  not  as 
one  originally  possessed  by  them  ;  see  v.  8  and  14.  The  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  is  not  only  not  said  to  consist  in  bare  freedom 
from  the  ceremonial  law,  but  it  is  positively  said  to  consist  in  jus- 
tification by  faith  ;  v.  6 — 10.  v.  14  and  29. 

This  passage  throws  light  on  the  present  question  in  another 
point  of  view.  As  the  curse  of  the  kw  is  set  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  all  who  are  not  entitled  to  the  bless- 
ing of  Abraham,  are  of  course  under  the  curse,  and  are  not  un- 
conditionally rescued  from  it  by  Jesus  Christ.  If  it  should  be 
said,  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  is  common  to  all  mankind,  all 
being  justified  and  exempted  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  as  he 
was ;  let  it  be  observed,  that  Abraham  obtained  this  blessing  in 
consequence  of  faith  only  :  and  will  it  be  pretended,  that  all  men 
are  now  the  subjects  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  ?  The  apostle  con- 
stantly speaks  of  this  blessing  as  suspended  on  the  condition  of 
laith :  v.  7,  «<  They  which  are  of  faith,  the  same  are  the  children 
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of  Abraham."  V.  8,  "  The  scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify  the  heathen  through  faith."  V.  9,  "  They  which  be  of 
faith,  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham."  V.  14,  ''  That  the 
blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  spirit  through 
fidth."  V.  29,  "  If  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed, 
and  heirs  according  to  the  promise."  Now  if  faith  in  Christ  be 
necessary  to  the  inheritance  of  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  and  all 
who  are  not  entitled  to  that  blessing,  be  liable  to  the  curse  of  the 
law ;  then  it  cannot  be  true,  that  all  mankind  are  unconditionally 
fireed  by  Christ  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  whether  that  curse  be 
annihilation  or  anything  else. 

3.  On  the  hypothesis  now  under  consideration,  what  are  par« 
don  and  justification  ?     They  are  everywhere  in  scripture  repre- 
sented to  be  conditional,  suspended  on  the  conditions  of  repentance 
and  faith  ;  and  the  same  is  abundantly  holden  by  Dr.  C.  however 
inconsistently  with  his  other  tenet  concerning  the  unconditional 
exemption  of  all  men  from  the  curse  of  the  law.     The  language 
of  scripture  is,  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not,  shall  be  damned.    He  that  believeth  not  is  condem- 
ned already— ^the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,  etc.     How  can 
those  be  candemnedj  and  how  can  the  wrath  of  Ood  abide  on 
those,  who  are  unconditionally  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the 
kw  ?'    Pardon  is  generally  supposed  to  consist  in  an  acquittance 
from  the  curse  of  the  law  ;  but  if  all  men,  penitent  and  impeni- 
tent, believing  and  unbelieving,  be  acquitted  and  delivered  from 
that  curse,  where  is  the  propriety  or  truth  of  limiting  pardon  to 
the  penitent  and  believing,  and  of  declaring,  that  all  the  rest  of 
men  are  condemned  ?     To  what  are  they  condemned  ?     Not  to 
suffer  the  curse  of  the  law ;  from  this  they  are  by  supposition  un- 
conditionally delivered.     By  what  are  they  condemned  ?     Not 
hj  the  law ;  this  would  imply,  that  they  are  under  the  curse  of  it. 

If  to  this  it  be  said,  that  the  impenitent  are  condemned  to  suf- 
fer the  curse  of  the  law,  in  this  sense  only,  that  the  law  declares 
the  punishment  to  which,  according  to  strict  justice,  they  are  lia- 
ble ;  but  not  that  punishment  to  which  they  are  now  liable,  since 
the  redemption  of  Christ ; — ^To  this  it  may  be  answered,  In  this 
sense  the  penitent  and  believing  are  equally  condemned,  as  the 
impenitent  and  unbelieving ;  nay,  the  whole  body  of  the  saints 
in  heaven.  Nor  would  there  be  any  truth  in  saying,  in  this 
sense,  "  He  that  believeth  on  Christ,  is  not  condemned." 

4.  That  single  text.  Gal.  5:  2,  seems  to  confute  the  hypothesis 
now  in  question.  The  words  are,  "  If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ 
shall  profit  you  nothing."     Whereas  according  to  the  hypothesis 
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now  in  question,  whether  the  Galatians  were  circumcised  or  not ; 
whether  they  depended  on  their  circumcision  and  other  con- 
formity to  ceremonial  institutions  or  not ;  still  Christ  did  profit 
them ;  still  by  him  was  unconditionally  secured  to  them  the  infi- 
nite profit  of  escape  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  of  an  endless 
life  of  happiness  and  glory  in  heaven. 

This  argument  is  equally  conclusive,  whether  it  be  supposed 
that  Christ  has  unconditionally  rescued  all  men  from  annihilation 
or  any  other  punishment.  If  salvation  be  secured  to  all  men  by 
Christ,  then  he  does  profit  them,  however  they  be  circumcised  or 
depend  on  their  circumcision. 

Beside  the  two  lights  in  which  the  doctrine  of  annihilation 
hath  been  stated  above,  there  is  another  in  which  some  seem  to 
hold  that  doctrine ;  it  is  this,  That  if  after  God  shall  have  used 
all  proper  means  for  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  the  wicked, 
they  shall  still  remain  impenitent,  he  will  annihilate  them  from 
despair  of  ever  bringing  them  to  good.  Concerning  this  senti- 
ment it  may  be  inquired,  what  then  is  the  curse  of  the  law  ?  Is 
it  annihilation  ?  If  so,  then  I  refer  to  the  arguments  already 
urged  in  this  chapter  against  that  idea,  viz.  that  on  that  suppo* 
sition  endless  punishment  is  just ;  that  the  scripture  abundantly 
represents  the  punishment  of  the  damned  to  consist  in  misery ; 
that  the  punishment  of  all  who  suffer  the  curse  of  the  law  will 
be  eqiial ;  that  the  curse  of  the  law  is  the  same  punishment 
which  the  devils  suffer,  which  is  not  annihilation  ;  that  the  pun- 
ishment which  the  finally  impenitent  shall  suffer,  will  be  such, 
that  in  it  God  will  display  both  his  wrath  and  power,  and  greater 
degrees  of  wrath  and  power  in  the  case  of  those,  with  respect  to 
whom  he  exercises  the  greatest  long-suffering ;  which  cannot  be 
true,  if  the  curse  of  the  law  be  annihilation,  as  that  is  not  an  ex- 
ertion of  power  at  all,  or  a  display  of  greater  wrath  and  power  in 
the  case  of  one  sinner  than  of  another.  If  it  be  said,  that  the 
curse  of  the  law  is  that  discipHne  which  the  wicked  shall  suffer, 
before  they  be  annihilated,  I  refer  to  what  has  been  said.  Chap. 
II.  and  III.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  curse  of  the  law  is  endless 
misery ;  either  it  must  be  allowed,  that  endless  misery  will  be 
suffered  by  some  men  ;  or  that  though  endless  misery  be  the 
curse  of  the  law,  Christ  hath  redeemed  and  will  save  all  men 
from  it,  by  admitting  some  to  endless  happiness,  and  by  inflict- 
ing on  others  endless  annihilation.  With  respect  to  this  last  sen- 
timent, I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  considerations  already  hinted 
in  this  chapter  ;  and  that  the  curse  of  the  law,  or  all  that  punish- 
ment which  the  wicked  justly  deserve,  whether  it  consist  in  end- 
less misery  or  anything  else,  will  actually  be  inflicted,  hath  been 
attempted  to  be  proved  in  Chap.  III. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  left  with  the  candid  and  judicious  to  de- 
li^mine,  whether  annihilation  be  the  curse  of  the  law ;   and 
fwrhether  that,  as  the  curse  of  the  law,  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
pcriptures,  on  either  of  the  forementioned  hypotheses:  1.  That 
mJH  who  die  in  impenitence,  will  be  annihilated,  as  the  proper  and 
adequate  punishment  of  their  sins  in  this  life.     2.  That  annihi- 
lation was  originally  the  curse  of  the  law ;  but  that  Christ  hath 
rescued  all  from  it.     If  it  shall  be  found  that  annihilation  in  any 
iriew  of  it,  is  not  the  curse  of  the  law,  it  will  remain,  that  that 
curse  consists  either  in  that  punishment  which  sinners  actually 
suffer  in  hell ;  or  in  some  temporary  misery  greater  than  that 
which  they  actually  suffer  in  hell ;  or  in  endless  misery.     In 
which  of  these  it  does  consist,  shall  be  farther  inquired  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  JUSTICE  OF  ENDLESS  PUNISHMENT  C0N8ISTINQ  IN  MISERY. 

According  to  what  was  proposed  in  the  close  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, I  am  to  inquire  in  the  first  place.  Whether  the  curse  of  the 
law,  or  the  punishment  which  in*  the  divine  law  is  threatened 
against  transgressors,  consist  in  that  punishment  which  the  wick- 
ed will  actually  suffer  in  hell.     That  this  cannot  be  the  curse  of 
the  law,  on  the  supposition  that  all  men  are  to  be  saved,  appears 
at  first  blush  from  this  consideration,  that  some  men  will  actually 
suffer  that  punishment ;  and  if  that  punishment  be  the  curse  of 
the  law,  some  men  will  be  damned  and  not  saved.     For  salva- 
tion consists  in  deUverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law.     '^  Christ 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law :"  and  all  who  are 
laved,  are  saved  by  the  redemption  of  Christ,  which  is  a  redemp- 
tion from  the  curse  of  the  law.     But  since  all  men  are  not  saved 
from  that  punishment  which  a  great  part  actually  suffer  in  hell ; 
it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  that  punishment  is  the  curse  of  the  law 
from  which  Christ  hath  redeemed  and  will  save  all  men. 

I  mean  not  now  to  enter  into  any  dispute  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  Christ's  redemption.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
pose to  take  for  granted  no  more,  than  is  granted  by  all  chris- 
tians,  that  all  who  are  saved,  are  saved  some  how  by  and  through 
Christ.  This  is  abundantly  asserted  in  the  various  works  of  Dr.  C. 
But  neither  has  he  pretended  nor  will  any  other  advocate  foruni- 
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versal  salvation  pretend,  that  the  punishment  which  is  actually  to 
be  suffered  by  a  great  portion  of  mankind  in  hell,  is  the  curse  of  the 
law  from  which  Christ  is  to  save  aU  men ;  because  by  the  very 
terms  a  great  part  of  mankind  are  actually  to  suffer  it 

Beside ;  if  that  be  the  curse  of  the  law,  it  is  all  the  punishment 
to  which  the  sinner  is  justly  liable.  He  having  suffered  that,  can- 
not consistently  with  justice  be  made  to  suffer  any  further  pun- 
ishment ;  and  if  after  that  he  be  exempted  from  further  punish- 
ment, he  is  exempted  from  it,  not  in  the  way  of  grace,  forgive- 
ness or  pardon ;  but  entirely  on  the  footing  of  justice  and  his 
own  personal  right.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  gospel 
is  ignorant  of  any  salvation  of  sinners,  except  in  the  way  of  grace 
and  forgiveness. 

If  the  punishment  actually  to  be  suffered  in  hell  be  the  curse  of 
the  law,  the  damned  in  their  deliverance  out  of  hell,  and  exemp- 
tion from  further  punishment,  experience  no  salvation  at  all. 
They  are  delivered  from  nothing  to  which  they  are  or  ever  were 
exposed.  We  might  as  well  say,  that  the  most  innocent  citizen 
in  the  state  is  saved  from  the  gcdlows,  when  he  hath  neither 
committed  any  crime,  nor  is  accused  of  any.  The  very  idea,  of 
salvation  is  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  But  if  the 
pains  of  hell  for  ages  of  ages  be  the  curse  of  the  law,  they  who 
suffer  those  pains,  are  not  saved ;  they  are  damned  to  the  high- 
est possible  degree  consistent  with  law  and  justice,  which  is  all 
the  damnation  for  which  any  inan  can  argue. 

On  the  whole,  I  conclude,  that  the  idea,  that  the  curse  of  the  law 
consists  in  the  punishment  which  the  damned  are  actually  to 
suffer  in  hell,  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  salvation  of  all 
men. 

In  the  next  place  we  are  to  inquire,  whether  the  curse  of  the 
law  consist  in  some  temporary  punishment,  which  is  of  greater 
duration  than  that  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  punishment 
which  the  damned  shall  actually  suffer.  If  the  curse  of  the  law 
be  a  temporary  punishment  of  greater  duration  than  that  which 
is  actuaUy  to  be  suffered  by  the  damned  ;  that  more  lasting  tem- 
porary punishment  is  doubtless  threatened  in  the  law.  Doubtless 
the  curse  of  the  law  is  the  curse  threatened  in  the  law  ;  the  very 
terms  imply  this.  Now,  where  in  all  the  law,  or  in  all  the  scrip- 
ture, is  threatened  any  punishment  of  greater  duration,  than  that 
which  in  the  sacred  dialect  is  said  to  be  everlasting,  forever,  for- 
ever and  ever,  etc.  ?  But  all  these  expressions  arc  on  all  hands 
allowed  to  be  applied  in  scripture  to  the  punishment  which  the 
damned  shall  actually  suffer.  Unless  therefore  some  longer  pun- 
ishment can  be  found  threatened  in  the  scripture,  than  that  which 
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is  said  to  be  fcrevtr  and  ever^  etc.,  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that 
tbe  curae  of  the  law  is  a  temporary  punishment  of  greater  dura-- 
tion,  than  that  which  is  actually  to  be  suffered  by  the  damned. 
But  no  punishment  of  greater  duration,  whether  temporary  or 
endless,  than  that  which  the  damned  are  constantly  declared  to 
sufier,  can  be  pointed  out  from  any  part  of  scripture.  There- 
fore tbe  curse  of  the  law  is  not  a  temporary  punishment  of  great- 
er duration,  than  that  which  is  to  be  suffered  by  the  damned. 

Now,  if  this  train  of  reasoning  be  just,  if  the  curse  of  the  divine 
law  be  neither  annihilation,  nor  (on  the  supposition  of  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men)  that  misery  which  the  damned  are  actually  to  suf- 
fer; nor  a  temporary  misery  of  greater  duration;  the  consequence 
is  inevitable,  that  it  is  endless  misery.  No  other  hypothesis  seems 
to  be  conceivable.  The  law  certainly  threatens  some  punish-- 
ment.  This  punishment  must  consist  either  in  annihilation,  or 
in  something  else.  If  it  consist  in  something  else,  that  something 
must  be  either  temporary  or  endless  misery.  If  it  be  tempomry 
misery,  it  must  be  either  a  misery  of  shorter  duration  than  that 
which  is  to  be  suffered  by  the  damned ;  or  that  very  misery 
which  is  to  be  suffered  by  the  damned ;  or  a  temporary  misery  of 
longer  duration.  That  the  curse  of  the  law  is  a  misery  of  shorter 
duration  than  that  which  is  to  be  suffered  by  the  damned,  no 
man  wiU  pretend ;  as  this  would  imply  that  the  damned  will  suf- 
fer a  greater  punishment  than  was  ever  threatened,  and  than  is 
just  And  that  the  curse  of  the  law  is  neither  the  very  misery  to 
be  suffered  by  the  damned,  nor  a  temporary  misery  of  longer  du- 
lation,  I  have  endeavored  to  prove,  and  submit  the  proof  to  the 
candid  and  judicious.  If  the  proof  shall  be  found  to  be  good, 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  curse  of  the  divine  law 
is  endless  misery. 

If  then  it  be  an  established  point,  that  endless  misery  is  the  curse 
of  the  divine  law ;  the  inference  is  immediate  and  necessary,  that 
the  endless  misery  of  the  sinner  is  a  just  punishment  of  his  sin. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  God  of  inviolable  and  infinite  justice  should 
threaten  in  his  law  an  unjust  punishment.  A  law  containing 
such  a  threatening,  is  an  unjust  law ;  and  an  unjust  law  can 
never  be  enacted  by  a  legislator  of  perfect  justice.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say,  that  God  will  never  execute  the  law.  To  make  an  un- 
just law,  is  as  really  irreconcilaUe  with  justice,  as  to  execute  it 
What  diould  we  think  of  a  human  prince  who  should  enact  a 
law,  that  whoever  should  walk  across  his  neighbor's  ground  with- 
out his  consent,  should  die  on  the  gallows  ?  I  presume  no  man 
would  pretend,  that  the  forbearance  of  the  prince  to  execute  the 
law,  would  save  his  character  from  abhorrence  and  contempt. 
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Again ;  if  all  men  shall  be  saved,  they  will  be  saved  from 
something,  from  some  punishment  That  punishment  must  be 
either  temporary  or  endless.  If  it  be  temporary,  it  must  be 
either  that  punishment,  which  is  to  be  endured  by  the  damned, 
or  a  longer  temporary  punishment.  But  for  reasons  already 
given,  it  can  be  neither  of  these.  Therefore  it  must  be  an  end- 
less punishment  But  if  all  men  be  saved  from  an  endless  pun- 
ishment, they  were  exposed  to  an  endless  punishment,  and  ex- 
posed to  it  by  a  divine  constitution,  and  therefore  an  endless 
punishment  is  just ;  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  appointed 
by  God, 

If  all  men  shall  be  saved,  they  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  and 
they  are  redeemed  by  him  from  some  punishment.  That  pun- 
ishment is  either  temporary  or  endless.  If  it  be  temporary,  it  is 
either  the  punishment  which  the  damned  shall  actually  suffer,  or 
a  longer  temporary  punishment.  But  for  reasons  already  given 
it  is  neither  of  these.  Therefore,  it  is  an  endless  punishment 
Therefore  they  were  exposed  to  an  endless  punishment,  and  that 

Eunishment  is  just.  Surely  no  christian  will  pretend,  that  our 
lOrd  Jesus  Christ  came  to  redeem  and  save  us  from  a  punishment 
to  which  we  never  were  exposed,  and  which  the  very  justice  of 
God  would  never  permit  him  to  iniUct 

If  endless  punishment  be  unjust,  it  seems  that  Christ  came  to 
save  mankind  from  an  unjust  punishment;  a  punishment,  to 
which  they  were  not  justly  liable,  and  which  could  not  be  inflict- 
ed on  them  consistently  with  justice.  But  what  an  idea  does  this 
give  us  of  God  ?  It  implies,  that  he  had  made  an  unjust  law,  de- 
nouncing an  unjust  penalty  ;  that  having  made  this  law,  he  was 
determined  to  execute  it,  till  Christ  came  and  prevented  him. 

If  all  men  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  be  saved  in  the  way  of 
grace,  favor,  pardon  or  forgiveness ;  then  it  would  be  just,  that 
they  should  not  be  saved.  If  their  deliverance  imply  grace  and 
forgiveness,  then  it  would  be  just,  that  they  should  not  be  de- 
livered, and  that  they  should  suffer  that  punishment  from  which 
they  are  delivered.  But  for  reasons  already  given,  if  all  men 
shall  be  saved,  they  shall  be  saved  from  an  endless  punishment 
And  to  be  saved  from  an  endless  punishment  not  on  the  footing 
of  justice,  but  by  mere  grace  and  forgiveness,  implies,  that  the  in- 
fliction of  endless  punishment  would  be  just.  Surely  to  liberate 
a  person  from  an  unjust  punishment,  is  no  act  of  forgiveness. 

All  the  ascriptions  of  praise,  and  all  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
sung  by  the  saved  on  account  of  their  salvation,  prove,  that  it 
would  have  been  just,  that  they  should  not  be  saved.  If  God  in 
delivering  all  men  from  endless  punishment,  be  worthy  of  praise 
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and  thanksgiving,  it  would  have  been  just,  if  he  had  not  deliver- 
ed them  from  it.  A  mere  act  of  justice,  which  the  object  of  it 
may  demand  on  the  footing  of  his  personal  right,  does  not  infer 
an  obligation  to  any  great  praise  or  thanksgiving.  No  man  con- 
ceives himself  bound  very  much  to  praise  another  for  giving  him 
his  due,  or  for  not  injuring  him,  or  for  not  punishing  him,  when 
he  deserves  no  punishment.  But  the  only  punishment,  from  which 
God  deUvers  aU  men,  on  the  supposition,  that  all  are  to  be  saved, 
is  an  endless  punishment,  as  was  shown  before.  Therefore,  un- 
less endless  punishment  be  just,  there  is  no  foundation  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  for  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

If  endless  punishment  be  unjust,  then  God  was  bound  in  jus- 
tice to  save  aU  men  from  it,  and  could  no  more  fail  of  granting 
this  salvation,  than  he  could  deny  himself ;  and  he  was  bound  in 
justice  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  that  salvation,  and  if  that 
salvation  could  not  be  dispensed,  but  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
carnation and  death  of  Christ ;  then  unless  God  had  given  his  son 
to  become  incarnate  and  to  die,  he  would  have  committed  injus- 
tice.    So  that  on  this  plan,  the  very  gift  of  Christ,  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  all  the  means  of  grace,  are  mere  acts  of  justice,  and  not 
of  grace  or  favor  ;  and  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  or  of  the  sal- 
vation of  all  men  is  no  gracious  communication,  but  a  communi- 
cation made  entirely  on  the  foundation  of  justice.     For  surely  it 
is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  tell  mankind,  if  there  be  any  need  of 
telling  them,  that  God  will  not  injure  them,  and  so  preserve  them 
from  the  tormenting  fear  of  injury  from  the  hand  of  God.     To 
have  kept  them  without  the  necessary  means  of  knowing  this, 
would  have  savored  of  cruelty.     Yet  according  to  the  scriptures 
the  forementioned  divine  acts  and  communications  are  no  acts 
of  justice,  but  of  free  and  infinite  grace. 

If  endless  punishment  be  unjust,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  of  what 
advantage  the  mediation  and  redemption  of  Christ  is  to  all  man- 
kind.    Dr.  C.  speaking  of  his  own  scheme  of  universal  salvation, 
says,  "  Nor  is  there  any  scheme  that  so  illustriously  sets  forth  the 
powerful  efficacy  and  extensive  advantage  of  the  mediation  of  Je- 
sus Christ.     If  mankind  universally  are  the  objects  of  his  concern, 
if  he  died  for  them  all,  if  he  ascended  up  to  heaven  for  them  all, 
if  be  is  there  acting  on  their  behalf,  and  managing  all  things  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  with  a  view  to  their  salvation,  and  will  not 
give  up  his  ministry  in  this  kingdom,  till  he  has  actually  accom- 
plished this  great  design,  and  instated  the  whole  human  kind  in 
eternal  glory,  what  more  noble  idea  can  we  form  of  his  underta- 
king  for  us  ?"  etc.*     What  is  "  the  powerful  efficacy  and  exten- 
•  Page  14. 
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give  advantage  of  the  mediation  of  Christ/'  with  regard  to  those 
who  suffer  for  ages  of  ages,  as  Dr.  C.  allows  some  men  do  ?  Is 
*'  the  powerful  efficacy  and  extensive  advantage  of  Christ's  me- 
diation" <'  illustriously  set  forth"  in  delivering  them  from  an  un« 
just  punishment !  is  the  idea,  that  Christ  came  to  save  them  from 
a  punishnient,  which  they  do  not  deserve,  ^^  the  most  noble  idea 
we  can  form  of  his  undertaking  ?"  Those  who  are  saved  by 
Christ,  without  suffering  the  torments  of  heH,  do  indeed  derive 
scxne  advantage  from  the  mediation  of  Christ.  But  this  is  no 
greater  advantage  than  is  derived  from  Christ,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  those,  who  believe  in  endless  punishment.  They  hold, 
that  all  who  are  preserved  from  hell,  are  preserved  from  it  by 
Christ.  But  what  advantage  do  those  men  derive  from  Christ's 
mediation,  who  pass  through  the  torments  of  hell,  and  are  not 
saved,  till  they  have  been  punished  for  ages  of  ages  ?  To  say 
that  they  are  rescued  by  Christ  from  endless  miserv,  is  either  to 
give  up  the  present  questi<»i,  and  to  allow  that  endless  misery  is 
just,  or  it  is  to  give  up  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter, and  to  hold,  that  God  has  threatened,  and  was  about  to  inflict, 
an  unjust  punishment.  To  say,  that  the  advantage  which  they 
derive  from  Christ,  is  that  they  are  rescued  from  a  temporary 
punishment,  which  is  longer  than  forever  and  ever,  is  to  say, 
that  for  which  there  is  no  foundation,  as  no  such  punishment  is 
threatened  or  mentioned  in  scripture.  So  that  in  any  case,  K 
endless  punishment  be  unjust,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  of  what 
advantage  the  mediation  and  redemption  of  Christ  is  to  all  man- 
kind. 

The  hope  of  the  gospel  implies  that  endless  punishment  is  just. 
On  the  plan  of  universal  salvation,  all  men  are  encouraged  to  hope 
that  they  shall  be  delivered  from  some  punishment.  Dr.  C.  ap- 
plies Rom.  8:  20,  to  all  men,  and  supposes  that  they  are  all  sub- 
jected to  vanity  in  hope  of  "  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption,"  and  from  "  the  final  consequences"  of  it*  That  is, 
all  men  have  a  ground  to  hope,  that  they  shall  be  at  last  deliver- 
ed from  sin  and  its  punishment.  This  punishment  as  we  have 
seen,  can  be  no  other  than  an  endless  punishment.  But  that  God 
encourages  us  to  hope,  that  we  may  escape  endless  punishment, 
as  clearly  implies  that  endless  punishment  is  just,  as  his  encour- 
aging us  to  hope,  that  he  will  never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us  in 
this  life,  implies  that  it  would  be  just,  if  he  should  leave  us.  If 
endless  punishment  be  not  just,  then  God  encourages  us  to  hope 
that  he  will  not  injure  us,  will  not  rob  us  of  our  nghts  or  tyran- 
nize over  us  !     The  very  idea  of  hope  in  this  case,  implies  some 

•  Pagea  106, 119. 
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danger  that  God  will  injure  us ;  however  that  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity, and  therefore  a  foundation  to  hope^  that  he  will  not  injure  us. 

If  endless  punishment  be  unjust,  we  are  as  sure  that  it  will 
never  be  inflicted,  as  we  are  of  the  justice  of  God,  or  as  we  are 
that  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.  But  are  we  ever 
eacouraged  in  scripture  barely  to  hapCy  that  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth  wm  do  right  ? — What  if  a  subject  who  has  always  entirely 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  his  prince  and  is  conscious  of  his  own 
innocence,  and  also  knows  that  his  prince  is  fully  informed  of  it, 
should  say,  that  he  hopes  his  prince  will  not  order  him  to  be  ex- 
ecuted as  a  felon  ?  This  would  certainly  imply  great  diffidence 
in  the  justice  of  his  prince,  and  would  be  a  high  reflection  on  his 
character.  Much  more  is  it  a  reflection  on  the  character  of  God. 
to  express  a  bare  hope,  that  under  his  government,  no  man  will 
be  punished  with  an  unjust  punishment 

The  promises  of  the  gospel  appear  to  be  a  further  proof  of  the 
justice  of  endless  punishment.  They  are  promises  of  deliverance 
from  some  punishment.  If  there  be  any  promises  of  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  they  are  not  promises  that  all  shall  wholly  escape 
the  punishment  of  hell.  Dr.  C.  and  others  grant,  that  some  men 
will  sufier  that  punishment.  Nor  are  they  promises  of  escape 
from  a  longer  temporary  punishment,  than  that  of  hell,  as  there 
is  no  mention  in  all  the  scripture  of  such  a  punishment  There- 
fore they  are  promises  of  deliverance  from  endless  punishment. 
Therefore  endless  punishment  is  just;  otherwise  the  promises 
that  God  will  save  from  it,  would  be  absurd.  The  very  idea, 
that  God  promises  to  save  from  endless  punishment,  implies  that 
he  has  a  right  to  inflict  it.  Do  we  ever  find  God  promising  in 
scripture,  that  he  will  not  injure  or  tyrannize  over  his  creatures  ? 
And  are  the  "  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,"  which  the 
apostle  Peter  mentions,  merely  assurances  that  we  shall  not  be 
treated  by  God  unjustly  ?  There  would  be  nothing  at  all  pre- 
cious in  such  promises  ;  because  they  would  give  us  no  greater 
security  from  such  injury,  than  we  should  have  without  them. 
If  the  bare  justice  of  God  do  not  secure  us  from  injury  at  his 
hands,  neither  will  his  veracity.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
prince  of  good  reputation  for  justice,  if  he  should  make  procla- 
mation, that  he  would  not  punish  any  of  his  subjects  ten  times 
as  much  as  they  deserve ;  and  should  call  this  an  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promise  ?  Whatever  we  might  before  have  thought 
of  him  and  of  his  government,  we  should  doubtless  then  think 
that  his  subjects  were  not  perfectly  secure  in  their  rights. 

Dr.  C.  allows  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of 
all  men.     This  appears  especially  in  his  comment  on  1  Tim.  2:  4, 
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etc.*  But  this  proves  the  justice  of  endless  punishment.  If  we 
are  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  we  are  to  pray  that  they 
may  be  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  which,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  is  an  endless  punishment.  Now,  to  pray  that  God 
would  save  men  from  endless  punishment  certainly  implies  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  just  exposure  to  such  punishment.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  as  much  propriety,  that  the  angels  around  the 
throne  of  God,  should  pray,  that  they,  perfectly  guiltless  as  they 
are,  may  not  be  punished  with  the  torments  of  hell.  What  if  an 
entirely  innocent  and  most  dutiful  subject  of  some  earthly  prince, 
and  one  who  is  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  such,  should  prefer  a 
petition  to  his  prince,  that  he  would  not  order  the  petitioner  to 
the  stake  or  the  gallows  ? 

Hitherto  the  justice  of  endless  punishment  has  been  considered 
on  the  ground  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  truth,  that  it  is  de- 
served by  every  sinner,  on  account  of  the  sins  which  he  hath 
committed  in  this  life  only.  There  is  another  ground,  on  which 
it  may  be  supported,  and  which  is  equally  inconsistent  with  that 
capital  argument  in  favor  of  the  salvation  of  all  men,  that  endless 
punishment  is  not  reconcilable  with  justice.  Though  it  were  not 
just,  to  inflict  an  endless  punishment  for  the  sins  committed  in 
this  life  only,  which  I  by  no  means  allow ;  yet  there  would  be  no 
injustice  in  suflcring  the  sinner  to  go  on  in  sin,  and  to  punish 
him  continually  and  without  end  as  he  sins. 

That  it  was  no  injustice  in  God,  to  leave  man  at  first  to  fall 
into  sin,  will  doubtless  be  granted  by  all,  because  it  is  an  evident 
fact.  Now  if  God  may  without  injury  permit  a  creature  to  fall 
into  sin  to-day,  and  punish  him  for  it,  why  may  he  not  do  the 
same  to-morrow,  and  so  on  through  every  day  or  period  of  his  ex- 
istence. And  if  it  be  just  to  leave  a  sinner  to  endless  sin,  it  is 
doubtless  just  to  inflict  on  him  endless  punishment  for  that  end- 
less sin.  Therefore  the  endless  sin  and  punishment  of  a  crea- 
ture is  no  more  inconsistent  with  divine  justice,  than  the  existence 
of  sin  and  punishment  in  any  instance,  and  for  ever  so  short  a  du- 
ration. If  it  be  not  consistent  with  justice,  that  a  sinner  be  left 
by  God  to  endless  impenitence ;  then  the  leading  of  a  sinner  to 
repentance  is  an  act  of  mere  justice,  the  payment  of  a  debt,  and 
not  an  act  of  grace,  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  scrip- 
tures. If  it  be  not  consistent  with  justice  to  leave  a  sinner  to  final 
impenitence,  then  God  is  bound  in  justice,  some  time  or  other  to 
lead  every  sinner  to  repentance.  But  when  is  this  time  ?  How 
long  may  God,  without  injury,  permit  the  sinner  to  continue  im- 
penitent ?     If  he  may  for  one  day,  why  not  for  two  ?  for  four  ? 
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for  eight,  etc.  to  eternity  ?  Though  the  damned  should,  by  tlieir 
sufferings,  fully  satisfy  for  all  their  past  sins ;  yet  God  would  be 
DO  more  obliged  in  justice,  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  or  to  pre- 
serve them  from  sin  in  future,  than  he  was  obliged  to  preserve 
them  from  sin  at  the  time  they  first  fell  into  it ;  and  consequent- 
ly he  would  not  be  obliged  in  justice  to  release  them  from  pun- 
ishment. I  take  it  to  be  abundantly  conceded  by  Dr.  C.  that 
the  damned  may  justly  be  punished  till  they  repent.  Therefore 
if  Ihey  never  repent  they  may  justly  be  punished  without  end. 

Now,  that  any  advocate  for  universal  salvation  may  establish 
his  favorite  proposition,  that  endless  punishment  is  not  reconcila- 
ble with  divine  justice ;  he  must  show,  that  it  is  not  consistent 
with  divine  justice,  to  leave  a  sinner  to  proceed  without  end  in 
his  own  chosen  course  of  sin,  and  to  punish  him  daily  for  his 
daily  sins.  Till  he  shall  have  done  this,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  him 
to  plead,  that  those  who  die  in  impenitence,  will  all  finally  be 
saved,  because  endless  punishment  is  not  reconcilable  with  the 
justice  of  God. 

If  after  all,  any  man  will  insist,  that  endless  punishment  is  not 
reconcilable  with  divine  justice ;   he  ought  fairly  to  answer  the 

E receding  reasoning,  and  to  show  that  the  curse  of  the  divine 
LW  from  which  Christ  hath  redeemed  us,  is  either  annihilation, 
or  that  misery  which  the  damned  are  actually  to  suiTer,  or  a  longer 
temporary  misery.  He  ought  to  show  further,  that  Christ  came 
to  deliver  all  men  from  some  other  punishment  than  that  which 
is  endless  ;  or  that  it  is  reconcilable  with  the  character  of  God  to 
refuse  to  release  man  from  an  unjust  punishment,  without  the 
mediation  of  his  son  ;  that  deliverance  from  unjust  punishment 
is  an  act  of  free  grace,  pardon,  or  forgiveness  ;  tliat  deliverance 
from  an  unjust  punishment  is  a  proper  ground  of  ecstatic  and 
everlasting  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God ;  that  the  very  mis- 
sion of  Christ,  the  institution  of  the  gospel  and  of  any  means  ne- 
cessary to  the  deliverance  of  sinners  from  endless  punishment, 
can  be  considered  as  gracious  gifts  and  institutions,  on  some  other 
suj^x^sition  than  that  endless  pimishment  is  just.  He  ought 
also  to  show,  of  what  advantc^  the  mediation  of  Christ  is  to 
those  who  suffer  in  hell  for  ages  of  ages ;  and  how  the  hope  and 
the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  how  praying  for  the  salvation  of 
all  men,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  idea,  that  endless  punish- 
ment is  unjust ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  unjust  that  God  should 
leave  a  sinner  to  perpetual  sin,  and  to  punish  him  perpetually  for 
that  sin. 

It  seems  to  be  but  an  act  of  justice  to  Dr.  C.  to  repeat  here, 
what  I  noticed  before,  that  he  himself,  whether  consistently  or 
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not,  does  acknowledge  the  justice  of  endless  punishment ;  as  in 
these  words  :  "  If  the  next  state  is  a  state  of  punishment,  not 
intended  for  the  cure  of  the  patients  themselves,  but  to  satitfy  the 
justice  of  God,  and  give  warning  to  others,  His  impossible  9JI  men 
should  be  finally  saved."*  This  is  a  plain  declaration,  that  a  state, 
in  which  all  salvation,  and  all  possibility  of  salvation,  are  exclu- 
ded, no  more  than  satisfies  justice,  or  is  no  more  than  just.  The 
same  is  confessed  in  those  many  passages  of  this  and  the  other 
works  of  Dr.  C.  wherein  he  has  positively  asserted,  that  man 
cannot  be  "justified  on  the  foot  of  mere  law,"  of  "rigid  law," 
etc.f  He  would  not  deny,  that  the  law  of  God  is  just,  perfectly 
just.  If  therefore  we  cannot  be  justified  on  the  foot  of  the  divine 
law,  we  must  on  that  foot  be  finally  condemned,  and  consequent- 
ly must  be  finally  condemned  on  the  foot  of  justice.  Therefore 
the  final  or  endless  condemnation  of  the  wicked  is  entirely  just 
The  just  law  of  God  himself  condemns  them ;  and  if  that  law, 
"  mere  law,"  "  rigid  law,"  be  executed,  they  must  be  condem- 
ned to  an  endless  punishment^  and  cannot  possibly  be  justified  or 
saved.  So  long  therefore  as  the  divine  law  is  just,  so  long,  ac- 
cording to  the  concession  of  Dr.  C.  the  endless  condemnation  and 
misery  of  the  wicked  are  just.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  to 
avoid  this  consequence,  but  by  holding  that  the  curse  of  the  kw, 
and  the  punishment  which  "  satisfies  justice,"  are  annihilation, 
with  respect  to  which  sentiment,  I  must  refer  the  reader  back  to 
Chap.  V.  But  how  inconsistent  it  is,  to  hold,  that  endless  pun- 
ishment, whether  consisting  in  annihilation,  or  misery,  is  no  more 
than  satisfactory  justice ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold,  that  the 
wicked  in  temporary  pains  in  hell,  suffer  according  to  their  de- 
serts, and  endure  the  whole  penalty  of  the  law,  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  any  attentive  reader.  Or  will  it  be  said  that  the 
Doctor  held  a  commutation  of  punishment?  that  endless  annihi- 
lation is  commuted  for  temporary  misery  ?  If  so,  then  tempora- 
ry misery  is  the  curse  of  the  divine  law  now  inflicted  in  com- 
mutation for  endless  annihilation ;  and  our  author  was  entirely 
mistaken  in  a  doctrine  abundantly  taught  in  all  his  writings,  that 
"  by  law,"  "  mere  law,"  "  rigid  law,"  no  man  can  be  justified  or 
saved. 

As  a  corollary  from  the  whole  of  the  preceding  reasoning  con- 
cerning the  justice  of  endless  punishment,  may  I  not  safely  assert, 
what  was  most  grievous  to  Dr.  C.  and  is  so  to  all  other  advocates 
for  universal  salvation  ;  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evU  1  If  every 
sinner  do,  on  account  of  sin,  deserve  an  endless  punishment,  sin 
is  an  infinite  evil ;  that  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  infinite  evil  of 

•  Page  11.  t  PP-  34,  36,  43,  etc 
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An.  Therefore  if  any  man  deny  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  let  him 
prove  that  it  does  not  deserve  an  endless  punishment,  and  let 
him  answer  the  preceding  reasoning  to  evince  the  justice  of  end- 
less punishment.* 

Perhaps  some  may  object,  that  supposing  sin  do  deserve  an 
endless  punishment,  w^hen  it  is  not  repented  of ;  yet  how  can  it 
deserve  so  great  a  punishment,  when  it  is  renounced  in  real  re- 
pentance.    But  if  repentance  make  atonement  for  sin ;  if  it  sat- 
isfy the  broken  law  of  God  ;  if  it  repair  the  damage  done  to  so- 
ciety by  sin  ;  or  if  it  so  far  atone,  that  the  good  of  the  universe, 
comprehending  the  glory  of  the  Deity,  though  it  before  required 
that  sin  should  be  punished  with  endless  punishment,  now  re- 
quires that  it  be  punished  with  a  temporary  punishment  only ; 
then  as  repentance  is  a  sati9faction  made  by  the  sinner  himself, 
and  makes  a  part  of  his  personal  character,  sin  repented  of,  does 
indeed  not  deserve  endless  punishment,  otherwise  it  does.     And 
if  repentance  do  make  the  satisfaction  for  sin  which  has  been 
described,  then  the  satisfaction  or  atonement  of  Christ  is  in  vain, 
rince  repentance  would  have  answered  the  purpose  without  the 
death  and  atonement  of  Christ.     There  was  no  need  that  sinners 
be  redeemed  by  Christ,  or  as  Dr.  C.  says,  that  he  should  be  "  the 
person  upon  whose  account, ^^  and  that  '<  his  obedience  and  death 
should  be  the  ground  or  reason  upon  which  happiness  should  be 
attainable  by  any  of  the  race  of  Adam."     They  might  have  re- 
deemed themselves,  and  by  repentance  have  made  a  full  satisfac- 
tion or  atonement  for  their  own  sins,  and  thus  might  have  been 
saved  on  their  own  account,  and  on  the  ground  or  reason  of 
their  repentance.     But  if  on  the  other  hand  it  be  granted,  that 
repentance  does  not  make  atonement  or  satisfaction  for  sin,  and 
it  be  just  to  punish  a  sinner  without  end,  provided  he  do  not  re- 
pent ;  it  is  just  to  inflict  the  same  punishment,  though  he  do  re- 
pent. 

This  chapter  shall  be  closed  with  a  remark  on  a  passage  before 
quoted  from  Dr.  C.f  in  which  he  says,  that  the  difference  in  the 
degree  of  the  pain  of  the  damned  will  scarce  be  thought  worthy 
to  be  brought  into  the  account,  when  the  circumstance  of  endless 
duration,  is  annexed  to  it.  If  the  different  degrees  of  the  misery 
of  the  damned  be  unworthy  of  notice,  and  do  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish them  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  demerit ;  then 

•  In  this  chapter  it  was  often  more  convenient  for  ine,  on  several  ac- 
counts, to  use  the  expression  endless  punishment,  than  that  of  endless  misery, 
StUl  the  reader  will  perceive,  tliat  the  latter  is  my  meaning.  The  reasons 
had  been  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  why  the  endless  punishment  of 
the  damned  cannot  be  annihilation. 

t  Page  3C9. 
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the  diflferent  degrees  in  the  happiness  of  the  saints  in  heaven  do 
not  sufficiently  distinguish  them,  according  to  their  characters. 
Therefore  on  the  same  principle  we  ought  to  deny  the  endless 
duration  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  as  well  as  of  the  misery  of 
hell ;  and  to  say,  that  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  happiness 
of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  will  scarce  be  thought  worthy  to  be 
brought  into  the  account,  when  the  circumstance  of  endless  dura- 
tion is  annexed  to  it ;  that  if  the  happiness  of  heaven  be  of  end- 
less duration,  the  happiness  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  world 
will  be  equal,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  declarations  of  scrip- 
ture, that  all  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works ;  and 
that  tliercfore  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  happiness  of  heaven  is 
not  true.  But  the  falsity  of  this  conclusion  is  evident  to  all ;  and 
equally  false  is  the  conclusion  from  the  like  premises^  that  the 
punishment  of  the  damned  is  not  endless. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONTAINING  ANOTHER   VIEW  OF   THE  QUESTION   CONCERNUtO  THE  JUS- 
TICE OF  ENDLESS  PUNISHMENT. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  question  concerning  the  justice  of 
endless  punishment  was  considered  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  sta- 
ted by  Dr.  C.  There  is  another  view  of  the  same  question,  which 
is  not  indeed  exhibited  in  his  book,  but  is  much  talked  of  by 
some  who  in  general  embrace  his  scheme.  It  is  this :  Whatever 
the  general  good  requires,  is  just ;  whatever  is  not  subservient 
to  the  general  good,  is  unjust.  Now  as  the  endless  punishment 
of  the  wicked  is,  in  their  opinion,  not  subservient  but  hurtful  to 
the  general  good,  it  is,  they  say,  unjust.  The  question  thus  sta- 
ted seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  dispute  concerning  the  pro- 
per meaning  of  tlie  word  justice.  It  reduces  all  justice  to  the 
third  sense  of  justice  as  explained  above,*  and  perfectly  confounds 
justice  with  goodness  as  it  respects  the  general  system.  There- 
fore the  question  which  comes  up  to  view,  according  to  the  sense 
of  justice  now  proposed,  is  the  very  same  with  this :  Whether 
the  endless  punishment  of  tlie  wicked  be  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  universe,  or  with  divine  goodness ;  which  shall 
be  considered  at  large  in  the  next  chapter,  and  needs  not  to  be 
anticipated  here.     However,  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out  the 

*  Pa^  80,  etc. 
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impropriety  and  absurd  consequences  of  this  use  of  the  word 
justice. 

It  was  doubtless  subservient  to  the  general  good,  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  by  wicked  hands,  and  therefore  in  the 
Bense  of  justice  now  under  consideration,  his  crucifixion  was  just ; 
they  who  perpetrated  it,  performed  an  act  of  justice.  Yet  will 
any  man  pretend,  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  not  injuriously  treat- 
ed by  his  wicked  crucifiers  ?  If  they  committed  no  injury  to  our 
Lord,  wherein  did  the  wickedness  of  this  action  consist  ?  The 
truth  is,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  no.  injury  to  the  universe, 
but  an  inestimable  benefit ;  yet  it  was  the  highest  injury  that 
could  be  done  him  personally. 

Every  instance  of  murder  is  doubtless  made  by  the  overruling 
hand  of  divine  providence,  subservient  to  the  general  good  and 
the  divine  glory.     But  does  a  man  murdered  suffer  no  injury  ? 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  assauks,  thefts,  robberies,  mur- 
ders and  other  crimes  that  have  ever  been  committed.     Though 
they  will  in  the  consummation  of  all  things  be  overruled  to  sub- 
ser^e  the  general  good,  so  that  the  universe  will  finally  suffer  no 
injury  by  them  ;  yet  very  great  personal  injury  may  be  done  by 
them  to  those  who  have  been  robbed,  murdered,  etc.     These  ob- 
servations may  show  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the 
pri\-ate  rights  of  individuals,  and  the  rights  of  the  universe,  and 
between  private,  personal  injustice,  and  injustice  to  the  universe. 
If  all  the  crimes  in  the  world,  because  they  will  be  finally  ren- 
dered by  the  divine  hand  subservient  to  the  good  of  the  universe, 
be  in  every  sense  entirely  just,  and  the  omission  of  them  would 
be  unjust ;  where  shall  any  injustice  be  found  ?     No  injustice  is, 
ever  was,  or  can  possibly  be  committed  by  any  being  in  this,  or 
any  other  world.     No  injustice  can  be  committed,  till  something 
shall  be  done,  which  God  shall  not  finally  render  subservient  to 
Us  own  glory  and  the  good  of  the  intellectual  system. 

According  to  the  principle  now  under  consideration,  it  would 
not  be  just,  that  any  man  should  escape  any  calamity,  which  he 
does  in  fact  suffer.  It  was  not  just  that  Paul  should  escape  ston- 
ing at  Lystra,  or  that  John  should  not  be  banished  to  the  isle  of 
Patmos  ;  and  whenever  it  is  subservient  to  the  public  good,  that 
any  criminal,  a  murderer  for  instance,  should  be  pardoned,  or 
should  be  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity ;  it  is  not  just  to  punish 
him  ;  he  does  not  deserve  punishment ;  Cain  did  not  deserve 
death  for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  not  did  Joab,  during  the  life 
of  David,  deserve  death  for  the  two  murders  of  Abner  and  Ama- 
sa,  both  better  men  than  himself.  And  if  he  did  not  deserve 
death,  what  did  he  deserve  ?     It  appears  by  the  history  and  by 
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the  event,  that  it  was  not  subservient  to  the  general  good,  that 
he  should,  during  the  life  of  David,  be  punished  at  all.  There- 
fore on  the  present  supposition,  he  deserved,  during  that  period, 
no  punishment  at  all  for  those  murders.  If  so,  then  during  the 
same  period,  at  least,  there  was  no  sin,  no  moral  evil  in  those 
murders ;  for  sin  or  moral  evil  always  deserves  hatred  and  pun- 
ishment. But  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  general 
good  required  Joab  to  be  punished  with  death.  At  that  time 
therefore  he  deserved  death  for  those  murders ;  and  those  same 
actions  which  for  several  years  after  they  were  pejrpetrated,  had 
no  moral  evil  in  them,  grew,  by  mere  length  of  time,  or  change 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  state,  to  be  very  great  moral  evils. 
See  then  to  what  consequences  the  principle  now  under  conside- 
ration will  lead  us !  It  must  therefore  be  renounced  as  false,  oi 
as  a  great  perversion  of  language. 

When  I  assert  the  justice  of  the  endless  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  I  mean  that  it  is  just  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  it  was 
just,  that  Cain  or  Joab  should  be  executed  as  murderers ;  i.  e.  it 
is  correspondent  to  their  personal  conduct  and  characters.  li 
those  with  whom  I  am  now  disputing,  allow  that  the  endlesi 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  just  in  this  sense,  they  aUow  all  for 
which  I  at  present  contend.  If  they  deny,  that  it  is  just  in  this 
sense,  they  give  up  their  favorite  principle,  and  dispute  against 
the  justice  of  endless  punishment,  not  merely  because  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  general  good,  but  for  the  same  reasons 
as  those  for  which  Dr.  C.  disputed  against  it ;  and  they  place  the 
question  on  the  same  footing,  on  which  it  has  been  so  largely 
considered  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The  execution  of  Cain  as 
a  murderer  would  have  been  correspondent  to  his  personal  con- 
duct, and  therefore  would  have  been  just.  If  the  endless  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked  be  denied  to  be  just  in  this  sense,  it  is  de- 
nied to  be  just,  not  merely  because  it  would  not  be  subservient 
to  the  good  of  the  universe  ;  but  because  it  would  not  be  a  pun- 
ishment correspondent  to  their  personal  conduct ;  instead  of  this, 
it  would  exceed  the  demerit  of  tliat  conduct,  and  therefore  would 
rob  them  of  their  personal  rights. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

t!l  WHICH  IT  18  mainRED,  WHETHER  ENDLESS  PUNISHMENT  BE  CONSIS- 
TENT WITH  THE  DIVINE  GOODNESS. 

That  this  inquiry  is  very  important,  every  one  must  be  sensible, 
wko  is  in  the  hssi  acquainted  with  this  controversy.  No  topic 
is  80  much  insisted  on  by  the  advocates  for  universisJ  salvation ; 
oa  no  subject  do  they  throw  out  such  abundant  and  fervent  de^ 
clamation  ;  no  argument  is  urged  with  such  an  air  of  triumph. 
This  is  their  strong  hold,  in  which  they  feel  themselves  perfectly 
secure,  and  (torn  which  they  imagine  such  efiectual  sallies  may 
be  made,  as  will  drive  out  of  the  field  all  believers  in  endless 
ponishment.  Therefore  this  part  of  our  subject  requires  parties 
uhr  and  close  attention. 

I  propose  to  b^n  with  stating  the  question  ;  then  to  proceed 
to  some  general  observations  concerning  the  divine  goodness  and 
some  concessions  made  by  Dr.  C. ;  then  to  consider  Dr.  C's  ar« 
goments  from  the  divine  goodness;  and  in  the  last  place,  to 
mention  some  considerations  to  show,  that  the  endless  punish^ 
nient  of  some  of  mankind,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
goodness. 

I.  It  is  a,  matter  of  great  importance,  that  the  question  now  to 
be  considered  be  clearly  stated.     The  question  is,  Whether  it  be 
consistent  with  the  divine  goodness,  that  any  of  mankind  be 
doomed  to  endless  punishment  consisting  in  misery.     This  ques- 
tion is  not  now  to  be  considered  with  any  reference  to  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ ;  or  the  argument  in  favor  of  universal  salvation, 
drawn  from  the  divine  goodness,  does  not  depend  at  all  on  the 
atonement.     To  argue  that  goodness  requires  the  salvation  of  all 
men  now  since  Christ  has  made  a  sufficient  atonement,  implies 
that  without  the  atonement  no  such  argument  could  be  urged. 
To  argue  from  the  atonement  is  not  to  argue  from  goodness 
merely,  but  from  fact,  from  the  gospel,  from  particular  texts  or 
from  the  general  nature  of  the  gospel.     The  argument  is  this : 
Christ  hath  made  atonement  for  all,  therefore  all  will  be  saved. 
But  that  this  argument  may  carry  conviction,  it  must  first  be 
made  evident  that  the  atonement  did  respect  all  mankind  ;  also 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  God,  to  apply  the  virtue  of  that  sufH- 
cient  atonement,  to  the  actual  salvation  of  all.     But  these  things 
can  be  proved  from  the  declarations  of  scripture  only.     Now  all 
Dr.  Cs  arguments  from  scripture  shall  be  considered  in  their 
place  ;  but  this  is  not  their  place. 
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The  question,  Whether  it  be  consistent  with  divine  goodness, 
that  any  of  mankind  be  punished  without  end,  means,  either, 
whether  it  be  consistent  with  the  greatest  possible  exertion  or 
display  of  goodness  in  tlie  Deity  ;  or  whether  it  be  consistent 
with  goodness  in  general,  so  that  God  is  in  general  a  good  Being, 
and  not  crvsl  and  malicious,  though  he  do  inflict  endless  pun- 
ishment on  some  men.  It  is  not  an  article  of  my  faith,  that  in  all 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence  taken  together,  God  dis- 
plays indeed  goodness  in  general,  but  not  the  greatest  possible 
goodness.  This  distinction  is  made,  to  accommodate  the  dis- 
course, if  possible,  to  the  meaning  of  Dr.  C.  As  he  denies  that 
God  has  adopted  the  best  possible  plan  of  the  universe,  it  seems, 
that  he  must  have  distinguished  in  his  own  mind,  between  the 
goodness  actually  exerted  and  displayed  by  the  Deity  in  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  the  greatest  possible  display  of  goodness. 

If  the  former  of  these  be  intended  by  Dr.  C.  and  others,  all 
their  strong  and  frightful  declamations  on  this  subject,  come  to 
this  only,  that  endless  punishment  is  not  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
play of  the  divine  goodness ;  or  that  the  system  of  the  universe, 
if  endless  punishment  make  a  part  of  it,  is  not  the  wisest  and 
best  possible.  But  this  is  no  more  than  is  holden  by  Dr.  C.  and 
it  is  presumed  by  other  advocates  in  general  for  universal  salva- 
tion. Dr.  C.  abundantly  holds,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that 
the  present  system  of  the  universe,  according  to  his  own  view  of 
it,  without  endless  punishment,  is  not  the  wisest  and  best  possi- 
ble. It  is  therefore  perfect  absurdity  in  him,  to  object,  on  this 
ground,  to  endless  punishment. 

But  it  is  manifest,  by  the  vehement  and  pathetic  exclamations 
of  Dr.  C.  on  this  subject,  that  he  aimed  at  sometliing  more  than 
this.  It  is  manifest  that  he  supposed  and  meant  to  represent, 
that  if  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  be  true,  God  is  not  a 
good,  a  benevolent  being,  but  a  cruel,  malicious  one.  He  says, 
that  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  "  gives  occasion  for  very 
unworthy  reflections  on  tlie  Deity  ;"*  that  in  view  of  that  doc- 
trine "  an  horror  of  darkness  remains,  that  is  sadly  distressing  to 
many  a  considerate  heart."!  He  quotes  witli  approbation  those 
words  from  Mr.  Whiston  :  "  If  the  common  doctrine  were  cer- 
tainly true,  the  justice  of  God  must  inevitably  be  given  up,  and 
much  more  his  mercy.  This  doctrine  supposes  him,"  [God]  "  to 
delight  in  cruelty. ^^X  So  that  the  question  agitated  by  Dr.  C.  is 
really.  Whether,  if  God  inflict  endless  punishment  on  any  sinner, 
it  be  not  an  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  as  all  cruelty  is  injus- 
tice.    But  this  is  the  very  question,  which  has  been  so  largely 

•  Page  8.  t  p.  14.  t  P- 35& 
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oonmdered  in  several  preceding  chaptera,  and  needs  not  to  be  re* 
oonaidered  here.  So  that  Dr.  C's  arguments  from  goodness  are 
mere  arguments  from  justice  ;  and  if  endless  punishment  be  re* 
condlable  with  divine  justice,  it  is  equally  reconcilable  with  dir 
▼ine  goodness,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  argues  from  divine  good- 


If  after  all  it  be  insisted  on,  that  Dr.  C.  meant  to  consider  the 
question,  or  that  the  question  ought  to  be  considered,  in  the  first 
sense  stated  above,  viz.  Whether  endless  punishment  be  consis- 
tent with  the  most  perfect  display  of  goodness  ?  although  if  the 
negative  of  this  question  were  granted,  Dr.  C.  could  not  consis- 
tently thence  draw  an  argument  in  favor  of  universal  salvation  ; 
yet  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  this  state  of  the  question,  and 
perhaps  sufficient  observations  upon  it  will  occur  in  the  sequel 
of  this  chapter. 

11.  I  am  to  make  some  general  observations  concerning  the 
divine  goodness,  and  take  notice  of  some  concesaons  made  by 
Dr.  C. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  that  glorious  attribute,  by  which  he  is 
disposed  to  communicate  hapjMness  to  his  creatures.  This  divine 
Utribute  is  distinguished  from  tlie  divine  justice  in  this  manner ; 
the  divine  justice  promotes  the  happiness  of  the  universal  system, 
implying  the  divine  glory,  by  treating  a  person  strictly  according 
to  his  own  character ;  the  divine  goodness  promotes  the  same  im- 
portant object,  by  treating  a  person  more  favorably  than  is  ac- 
cording to  his  own  character  or  conduct  So  that  both  justice 
and  goodness  may  and  always  do,  as  far  as  they  are  exercised, 
subserve  the  happiness  of  the  universal  system,  including  the  glory 
of  the  Deity,  or  the  glory  of  the  Deity,  including  the  happiness 
of  the  universal  system.  As  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  even  of  the  created 
Bjrstem,  mutually  imply  each  other ;  whenever  I  mention  either 
q/  them,  I  wish  to  be  understood  to  include  in  my  meaning  the 
other  also.  The  declarative  or  the  exhibited  glory  of  God,  is  a 
most  perfect  and  most  happy  created  system ;  and  a  most  perfect 
and  most  happy  created  system  is  the  exhibited  glory  of  God ; 
or  it  is  the  exhibition,  the  manifestation  of  that  glory ;  as  a  pic* 
tore  is  an  exhibition  of  the  man. 

That  infinite  goodness  is  in  God,  and  is  essential  to  his  nature, 
ia  granted  on  all  hands ;  Ood  is  love.  This  attribute  seeks  the 
happiness  of  creatures,  the  happiness  of  the  created  system  in 
general,  and  of  every  individual  creature  in  particular,  so  far  as 
the  happiness  of  that  individual  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  hap- 
piness of  the  system,  or  with  happiness  on  the  whole.    But  if  in 
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any  case,  the  happiness  of  an  individual  be  inconsistent  with  the 
happiness  of  the  system,  or  with  the  happiness  of  other  individ^ 
uals,  so  that  by  bestowing  happiness  on  the  first  supposed  individ' 
ual,  the  quantity  of  happiness  on  the  whole  shall  be  diminished ; 
in  this  case,  goodness,  the  divine  goodness,  which  is  perfect  and 
infinite,  will  not  consent  to  bestow  happiness  on  that  individ' 
ual.  Indeed  to  bestow  happiness  in  such  a  case  would  be  no  in- 
stance of  goodness,  but  of  the  want  of  goodness.  It  would  argud 
a  disposition  not  to  increase  happiness,  but  to  diminish  and  de- 
stroy it. 

Therefore  that  Dr.  C.  might  prove,  that  the  endless  punish- 
ment of  any  sinner  is  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  he 
should  have  shown,  that  the  sum  total  of  tmppinest  enjoyed  in 
the  intellectual  system  will  be  greater  if  all  be  saved,  than  it  will 
be  if  any  sufier  an  endless  punishment.  To  show  that  God  by 
his  infinite  goodness  will  be  excited  to  seek  and  to  secure  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  system,  determines  nothing.  This  iff 
no  more  than  is  granted  by  the  believers  in  endless  punishment* 
It  is  impertinent  therefore  to  spend  time  on  this.  But  the  great 
question  is.  Does  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  system  require 
the  final  happiness  of  every  sinner  ?  If  Dr.  C.  have  not  shown 
that  it  does,  his  argument  from  divine  goodness  is  entirely  incon- 
clusive. 

Instead  of  showing,  that  the  divine  goodness  or  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  general  system,  requires  the  final  happiness  of 
every  individual ;  Dr.  C.  has  abundantly  shown  the  contrary. 
In  his  book  on  the  Benevolence  of  the  Deity,  he  expresses  him- 
self thus :  "  It  would  be  injurious  to  the  Deity  to  complain  of 
him  for  want  of  goodness  merely  because  the  manifestation  of  it 
to  our  particular  system,  considered  singly  and  apart  from  the 
rest,  is  not  so  great  as  we  may  imagine  it  could  be.  No  more 
happiness  is  required  for  our  system,  even  from  ir^finitely  perfect 
benevolence,  than  is  proper  for  a  part  of  some  great  whole.  We 
ought  not  to  consider  the  displays  of  divine  benevolence,  as  they 
afiect  individual  beings  only,  but  as  they  relate  to  the  particular 
system  of  which  they  are  parts.  The  divine  benevolence  is  to  be 
estimated  from  its  amount  to  this  whole,  and  not  its  constituent 
parts  separately  considered.  The  only  fair  way  of  jud^g  of 
the  divine  benevolence  with  respect  to  our  world,  is  to  consider 
it  not  as  displayed  to  separate  individuals,  but  to  the  whole  syS' 
tern,  and  to  these  as  its  constituent  parts."*  "  No  more  good  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  Deity  with  respect  to  any  species  of  beings, 
or  any  individuals  in  these  species,  than  is  reasonably  consistent 
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with  the  good  of  the  whole  of  which  they  are  parts."*  <'  It  is 
true,  that  destruction  of  life  will  follow,  if  some  animals  are  food 
to  others.  But  it  may  be  true  also,  that  there  would  not  have 
been  so  much  life,  and  consequently  happiness  in  the  creation, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  expedient"!  '^  As  we  are  only  one  of 
the  numerous  orders  which  constitute  a  general  system,  this  quite 
alters  the  case,  making  those  capacities  only  an  evidence  of  wise 
and  reasonable  benevolence,  which  are  fitted  for  a  particular  part 
sustaining  such  a  place  in  the  constitution  of  this  whole  "%  "  I 
proceed  to  show  wherein  the  unhappiness  that  is  connected  in 
nature,  or  by  positive  infliction  of  the  Deity,  with  the  misuse  of 
moral  powers,  is  subservient  to  the  general  good  of  the  rational 
trtaiiany  which  is  hereby  more  ^ectually  promoted,  than  it 
would  have  been,  if  free  agents  might  have  acted  wrong  with  im- 
punity."^ ''  For  if  they"  [future  punishments]  ^<  are  considered 
— under  the  notion  of  a  needful  moral  mean  intended  to  pro- 
mote, upon  the  whole,  more  good  in  the  intelligent  creationy 
than  might  otherwise  be  reasonably  expected ;  they  are  so  far 
from  being  the  effect  of  ill  will,  that  they  really  spring  from  6e- 
nevolence  and  are  a  proof  of  t/."|| 

By  these  quotations  it  appears  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  it 
was  Dr.  C's  opinion,  that  there  are  defects,  miseries  and  punish- 
ments of  individual  creatures,  which  are  consistent  with  the  good 
of  the  system,  and  are  therefore  consistent  with  the  divine  good- 
ness ;  and  that  the  divine  goodness  does  not  seek  the  happiness 
of  any  individual  any  further,  than  the  happiness  of  that  individ- 
ual is  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  the  system,  or  to  the  in- 
crease of  happiness  on  the  whole.  Therefore  Dr.  C.  supposes 
the  miseries  of  men  in  this  life,  and  even  the  punishments  of  the 
future  world,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  goodness,  be- 
cause they  are  subservient  to  the  good  of  the  system.  Now  the 
advocates  for  endless  punishment  believe  the  same  concerning 
the  endless  punishment  of  those  who  die  impenitent ;  and  for 
him  to  suppose  without  proof,  that  this  punishment  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  greatest  good  and  happiness  of  the  system,  is  but 
begging  the  question. 

What  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  the  endless  punish- 
ment of  some  sinners  may  be  subservient  to  the  good  of  the  sys- 
tem ?  Why  may  not  tlic  general  good  be  promoted,  as  well  by 
endless  misery,  as  by  the  miseries  of  this  life  ?  And  why  may 
we  not  be  allowed  to  account  for  endless  misery  in  the  same  way, 
that  Dr.  C.  accounts  for  the  miseries  of  this  life,  or  for  the  tem- 
porary misery  which  he  allows  to  be  in  hell  ?     It  is  now  supposed 
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to  have  been  proved,  that  endless  punishment  is  jusL  If  then 
the  general  good  may  be  promoted  by  the  tortures  of  the  stone 
endured  for  a  year,  by  a  man  who  deserves  them,  why  may  not 
the  general  good  be  promoted  by  the  same  tortures,  continued 
without  end,  provided  the  man  deserves  such  a  continuance  of 
them  ?  If  we  were  to  judge  a  priori^  we  should  probably  decide 
against  misery  in  either  case.  But  fact  shows  that  temporary 
miseries  are  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  or  with  the 
general  good ;  and  why  may  not  endless  misery  be  so  too,  pro- 
vided it  be  just  ? 

If  it  be  asserted,  that  the  endless  punishment  of  a  sinner  who 
deserves  such  punishment,  is  so  great  an  evil,  that  it  cannot  be 
compensated  by  any  good,  which  can  arise  from  it  to  the  system ; 
I  wish  to  have  a  reason  given  for  this  assertion.  It  is  granted 
that  the  good  accruing  to  the  system  overbalances  the  temporary 
miseries  of  sinners  both  here  and  hi^reafter.  And  is  the  end- 
less misery  of  an  individual,  though  justly  deserved,  so  great  an 
evil,  that  it  cannot  be  overbalanced  by  any  endless  good,  which 
may  thence  accrue  to  the  system  ?  Endless  misery  is  doubtlesi 
an  infinite  evil ;  so  is  the  endless  good  thence  arising,  an  infi- 
nite good. 

Nor  does  it  appear,  but  that  all  the  good  ends,  which  are  an- 
swered by  the  temporary  punishment  of  the  damned,  may  be 
continued  to  be  answered  by  their  continual  and  endless  punish- 
ment, if  it  be  just.  God  may  continue  to  display  his  justice,  his 
holiness,  his  hatred  of  sin,  his  love  of  righteousness,  and  of  the 
general  good,  by  opposing  and  punishing  those  who  are  obsti- 
nately set  in  the  practice  of  sin,  and  in  the  opposition  of  right- 
eousness, and  of  the  general  good.  In  the  same  way  he  may  es- 
tablish his  authority,  manifest  the  evil  of  sin,  restrain  others 
from  it,  and  by  a  contrast  of  the  circumstances  of  the  saved  and 
damned,  increase  the  gratitude  and  happiness  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  increase  their  happiness  by  the  view  of  the  divine  holi- 
ness, and  regard  to  the  general  good,  manifested  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  obstinate  enemies  of  holiness  and  of  the  general 
good  ;  and  by  a  view  of  divine  grace  in  their  own  salvation,  and 
the  salvation  of  all  who  shall  be  saved.  These  are  the  principal 
public  ends  to  be  answered  by  temporary  vindictive  punishment, 
on  supposition  that  future  punishment  is  temporary ;  and  if  any 
other  good  end  to  the  universe  shall  be  answered  by  it,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  believe  it,  let  it  be  mentioned  that  by  a 
thorough  inquiry  we  may  see  whether  the  same  good  end  may 
not  be  answered  by  continual  and  endless  punishment 

Another  question  concerning  tlie  divine  goodness  proper  to  be 
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considered  here,  is,  whether  it  secure  and  make  certain  the  final 
happiness  of  every  man ;  or  whether  it  be  satisfied  with  this,  that 
opportunity  and  means  are  afforded  to  every  man  to  obtain  hap- 
piness, if  he  will  seize  the  opportunity  and  use  the  means.     Con- 
cerning this  also,  Dr.  C.  hath  sufliciently  expressed  his  senti- 
ment, as  in  the  following  passages :     ''  We  must  not  judge  of 
the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  merely  from  the  actual  good  we  see 
produced,  but  should  likewise  take  into  consideration  tlie  tenden- 
cy of  those  general  laws  conformably  to  which  it  is  produced. 
Because  the  tendency  of  those  laws  may  be  obstructed,  and  less 
good  actually  take  place^  than  they  were  naturally  fitted  to  pro- 
duce.   In  which  case,  it  is  no  argument  of  want  of  goodness  in 
the  Deity,  that  no  more  good  was  c(»nmunicated ;  though  it  may 
be  of  folly  in  the  creatures."*     ''  It  is  impossible  we  should  judge 
fiiirlf  of  the  Creator's  benevolence,  from  a  view  only  of  our  world, 
ooder  its  present  actual  enjoyments.     But  if  we  would  form  right 
Kfltiments  of  it,  we  must  consider  the  tendency  of  the  divine 
Kheme  of  operation,  and  what  the  state  of  the  world  would 
have  been,  if  the  rational  and  moral  beings  in  it  had  acted  up  to 
the  laws  of  their  nature  and  given  them  full  scope  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good."t     '^  All  the  good  suitable  for  such  a  system  as 
this,  is  q)parently  the  tendency  of  nature  and  the  divine  admin- 
istration, and  it  actually  prevails  so  far  as  this  tendency  is  not 
perverted  by  creatures  themselves, — ^for  which  he"  [God]  "  is  not 
answerable."J:    The  Doctor  expresses  himself  to  the  same  pur- 
port in  many  other  passages  of  the  same  book. 

It  is  manifest,  that  in  these  passages.  Dr.  C.  esteems  it  a  suffi- 
cient vindication  of  the  divine  goodness,  that  God  hath  establish- 
ed good  laws,  hath  benevolently  constituted  the  nature  of  things 
and  hath  given  opportunity  to  men  to  secure  to  themselves  tlie 
enjoyment  of  good  ;  and  that  the  divine  goodness  does  not  imply 
that  every  individual  creature  shall  actually  enjoy  complete  good 
or  happiness.  If  these  things  be  true,  tiien  no  argument  from 
the  divine  goodness  can  prove,  that  every  individual  of  mankind 
will  be  finally  happy  ;  the  divine  goodness  though  complete  and 
infinite  does  not  secure  actual  happiness  to  every  individual ;  it 
secures  the  opportunity  and  means  only  of  happiness  ;  or  it  se- 
cures such  a  divine  scheme  as  has  a  tendency  to  the  happiness  of 
all,  and  would  actually  prevail  to  the  communication  of  happi- 
ness to  aU,  if  it  were  not  perverted  by  creatures  themselves,  for 
which  perversion  God  is  not  answerable. 
Now  that  such  a  divine  scheme  as  this  is  actually  adopted,  is 

*  Benevolence  of  the  Deity,  p.  60.  f  lb.  p.  G9.  t  lb.  p.  73. 
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undoubted  truth,  and  may  be  granted  by  every  advocate  for  end« 
less  punishment.     Therefore  on  the  same  ground  on  which  Dr. 
C.  vindicates  the  goodness  of  God,  from  the  objections  which 
arise  from  present  calamities,  and  from  future  temporary  punish- 
ment, may  the  same  goodness  be  vindicated  from  the  objections 
which  are  raised  from  endless  punishment.     In  the  former  case  it 
is  pleaded,  that  God  is  infinitely  good,  though  creatures  sufii^ 
calamities  here  and  deserved  punishment  hereafter,  because  be 
has  given  them  opportunity  to  obtain  happiness,  aiid  has  adopt- 
ed a  scheme  of  operation  which  has  a  tendency  to  good.     Just 
so  God  is  infinitely  good,  though  some  men  suffer  deserved  end- 
less punishment ;  because  he  has  given  mankind  opportunity  to 
obtain  eternal  life  and  salvation,  and  has  adopted  a  scheme  of 
providence  and  of  grace,  which  will  actually  prevail  to  the  final 
salvation  of  all,  if  it  be  not  neglected  or  perverted  by  men  them* 
selves  ;    for  which  neglect  or  perversion  God  is  not  answerable. 

It  is  also  conceded  by  Dr.  C*  that  "  none  of  the  sons  of 
Adam,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  their  natural  powers,  ever  yet  at- 
tained to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  rule"  [the  rule  of  man's 
duty,  and  of  Grod^s  conduct  in  rewarding  and  punishing.]  ^^  Most 
certainly  they  are  unable,  after  all  their  reasonings,  to  say,  what 
punishment  as  to  kindy  or  degree^  or  duration  would  be  their 
due,  in  case  of  sin."  This  is  plainly  to  give  up  all  aiguments 
against  endless  punishment,  drawn  from  the  goodness  of  (xod, 
or  from  any  other  divine  perfection.  For  if  "  most  certainly 
after  all  our  reasonings"  from  the  divine  perfections  as  well  as 
from  other  topics  of  reason,  we  be  "  unable  to  say  what  punish- 
ment as  to  kind,  or  degree,  or  duration,  is  due  in  case  of  sin  f* 
then  "  most  certainly  we  are  unable  to  say,"  but  that  an  endless 
punishment,  and  that  consisting  in  misery  too,  is  due,  and  is  ne- 
cessary to  secure  and  promote  the  good  of  the  system.  There- 
fore to  have  been  consistent.  Dr.  C.  ought  never  to  have  pretend- 
ed, that  endless  misery  is  not  reconcilable  with  divine  goodness. 

Dr.  C.  further  grants,  that  it  may  be  necessary,  that  the  pen- 
alty of  the  divine  law  be  inflicted,  and  that  the  infliction  of  it  may 
be  honorable  to  God,  and  useful  to  creatures ;  yea,  he  grants, 
that  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  will  actually  be  inflicted  on  some 
men.  "  Perhaps  the  reasons  of  government  might  make  it  fit 
and  proper,  and  therefore  morally  necessary,  that  the  threatening 
which  God  has  denounced,  should  be  executed.  Would  the 
wisdom  of  the  supreme  legislator  have  guarded  his  prohibition 
with  a  penalty  it  was  not  reasonable  and  just  he  should  inflict  ? 
And  might  not  the  infliction  of  it,  when  incurred,  be  of  service, 

*  12  Sermons,  p.  40. 
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ngnal  service,  to  the  honor  of  the  divine  authority,  and  to  secure 
tl»  obedience  of  the  creature  in  all  after  times  ?"*  If  it  be  "  fit 
and  proper,  and  morally  necessary ;"  if  it  be  '<  of  signal  service 
to  the  honor  of  the  divine  authority,  and  to  secure  tlie  obedience 
of  creatures,"  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law ;  doubtless 
the  infliction  of  it  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  general  good, 
but  subservient  to  it,  and  therefore  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
divine  goodness.  It  is  not  ^'  reasonable,"  that  God  should  inflict 
the  penalty  of  his  law,  unless  the  infliction  be  consistent  with  the 
general  good,  and  so  with  the  divine  goodness.  Therefore  the 
question  proposed  in  the  last  quotation  may  with  equal  truth  and 
force  be  proposed  a  little  differently,  thus :  Would  the  wisdom  of 
the  supreme  legislator  have  guarded  his  prohibition  with  a  pen-* 
tlty,  which  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  general  good  of  the 
vniverse,  or  with  the  goodness  of  his  own  nature,  that  he  should 
in  any  one  instance  inflict  ?  Thus  it  appears  to  be  fully  granted, 
that  divine  goodness  does  not  oppose  the  infliction  of  the  penalty 
of  the  divine  law,  but  requires  it.  Nay,  as  hath  been  hinted 
above,  Dr.  C.  expressly  asserts,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  will 
be  inflicted  on  some  men  ;  that  on  those  who  pass  through  the 
torments  of  heU,  the  divine  law  will  take  its  course,  and  the 
threatened  penalty  will  be  fully  exccuted.f  Now  what  the  pen- 
alty of  the  divine  law  is,  we  have  before  endeavored  to  show. 
Tlwrefore  if  our  reasoning  on  that  head  be  just,  it  follows  from 
that  reasoning  and  from  Dr.  C's  concessions  in  the  preceding 
quotations  taken  together,  that  endless  punishment  is  not  only 
reconcilable  with  divine  goodness,  but  is  absolutely  required  by 
it  Would  divine  goodness  both  denounce  and  actually  inflict  a 
peimlty,  which  that  goodness  did  not  require,  and  which  was  not 
even  reconcilable  with  it  ? 

Dr.  C.  informs  us,  that  "  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world,  and 
the  great  design  he  was  sent  upon  was  to  make  way  for  the  wise, 
juit  and  holy  exercise  of  mercy,  towards  the  sinful  sons  of 
inen."|  It  seems  then,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mediation 
of  Chnst,  there  would  have  been  no  way  for  the  exercise  of  mer- 
cy towards  men,  in  a  consistency  not  with  justice  and  holiness 
only,  but  with  wisdom  ;  and  if  not  with  wisdom,  not  with  the 
general  good ;  for  wisdom  always  dictates  that  which  is  for  the 
general  good.  And  if  it  would  not  have  been  consistent  with 
the  general  good,  to  exercise  mercy  towards  sinners,  without  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  neither  would  it  have  been  consistent  with 
the  divine  goodness,  for  that  and  that  only  which  is  subservient 
to  the  general  good,  is  an  object  to  the  divine  goochiess.     In  this 

*  5  Dissertations,  p.  231.         f  Piige  8d&         t  5  Dissertations,  p.  247. 
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fientiment  Dr.  C.  was  very  full,  as  we  have  already  seen.  There- 
fore without  the  mediation  of  Christ,  divine  goodness  requiredy 
that  all  mankind  be  left  in  a  state  of  despair  under  the  curse  of 
the  law.  And  if  it  have  been  shown,  that  this  curse  is  endleM 
misery,  it  follows,  tliat  divine  goodness,  required  that  all  man- 
kind, ijf  it  had  not  been  for  the  mediation  of  Christ,  should  suflTer 
endless  misery. 

III.  As  was  proposed,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  Dr,  C's  ar- 
guments from  the  goodness  of  God,  to  prove  the  salvation  of  aD 
men.  If  some  of  ti)c  following  quotations  be  found  to  be  rathei 
positive  assertions  than  arguments  I  hope  the  fault  will  not  be 
imputed  to  me,  provided  I  quote  those  passages  which  contain  as 
strong  arguments  from  this  topic,  as  any  in  his  book. 

"  It  is  high  time,  that  some  generally  received  doctrines  shouU 
be  renounced,  and  others  embraced  in  their  room  that  are  more 
honorable  to  the  Fatlier  of  mercies,  and  comfortable  to  the  crea- 
tures whom  his  hands  have  formed.  I  doubt  not  it  has  been  a 
perplexing  difficulty  to  most  persons  (I  am  sure  it  has  been  such 
to  me)  how  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  which  dooms  so  great  a 
number  of  the  human  race  to  eternal  flames,  with  the  essential, 
absolutely  perfect  goodness  of  the  Deity.  And  perhaps  they 
contain  ideas  utterly  irreconcilable  with  each  other.  To  be  sure, 
their  consistency  has  never  yet  been  so  clearly  pointed  out,  but 
that  a  horror  of  darkness  still  remains  that  is  sadly  distressing  to 
many  a  considerate  tender  heart."*  In  this  passage  it  is  implied, 
that  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  is  not  honorable  to  the  Father 
of  mercies.  But  what  is  the  proof  of  this  ?  If  there  be  any,  it 
consists  in  these  several  particulars :  That  this  doctrine  is  uncom- 
fortable to  the  creatures  of  God ;  that  it  has  been  a  perplexing 
difficulty  to  some,  Dr.  C.  thinks  to  most,  and  ^^  is  sure  it  has  been 
such  to  Aim,"  to  reconcile  that  doctrine  with  the  goodness  of 
God  ;  that  perhaps  tliey  are  irreconcilable  ;  that  to  be  sure  (in 
Dr.  C's  opinion)  they  never  have  been  so  reconciled,  but  that  a 
horror  of  darkness  remains. 

If  these  be  arguments,  they  require  an  answer.  The^r«/  is, 
that  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  is  uncomfortable,  or  rather 
not  so  comfortable  to  God's  creatures,  as  some  other  doctrines ; 
therefore  it  is  not  honorable  to  the  Father  of  mercies.  But 
would  Dr.  C.  dare  to  say,  that  every  doctrine  is  dishonorable  to 
God,  which  is  not  equally  comfortable  to  sinful  creatures,  as  some 
otlier  doctrines  ?  and  that  no  doctrine  is  consistent  with  the  di- 
vine goodness,  but  those  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  comfort- 
able to  such  creatures  ?     Wliat  then  will  follow  concerning  his 
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doctrine  of  ^^  torment  for  ages  of  ages  ?"  Or  would  .any  man 
choose  that  the  comparison  be  dropped  and  Uiat  the  argument 
be  expressed  thus :  The  doctrine  of  endless  miserjf  is  uncomfort- 
able to  creatures,  therefore  it  is  dishonorable  to  God  ?  This  still 
confutes  the  doctrine  of  torment  for  ages  of  ages.  Beside,  if  the 
meaning  be,  that  it  is  uncomfortable  to  all  creatures,  it  is  a  mis- 
take. To  those  who  believe  it  to*  be  a  just  and  glorious  expres- 
non  of  the  divine  hatred  of  sin,  and  a  necessary  mean  of  vindi- 
cating the  justice  of  God,  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  of  promoting  the  general  good  ;  it  is  so  far  from 
being  uncomfortable,  that  it  is  necessary  to  their  comfort ;  and 
they  rejoice  in  it  for  the  same  reasons,  that  they  rejoice  in  the 
ad^'ancement  of  the  general  good.  They  rejoice  in  it  on  the 
same  principles  of  benevolence  and  piety,  that  Dr.  C.  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect,  that  the  divine  law  would  have  its  course,  and  the 
fiifl  threatened  penalty  be  executed  on  some  of  mankind. 

The  next  particular  of  the  above  quotation  is,  that  the  doctrine 
of  endless  misery  has  been  perplexing  to  some,  or  to  most  men, 
and  to  be  sure  to  Dr.  C.  Doubtless  this  is  true  of  many  other 
doctrines,  which  however  have  been  believed  both  by  Dr.  C.  and 
bf  other  christians ;  such  as  the  perfect  rectitude,  goodness  and 
impartiality  of  all  the  dispensations  of  divine  providence ;  the 
consistence  between  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  world  and  the 
infinite  wisdom,  power,  holiness  and  goodness  of  God  ;  the  final 
nbserviency  of  all  events  to  the  divine  glory  and  the  general 
good  of  the  system,  etc.  Therefore,  if  the  argument  prove  any- 
thing, it  proves  too  much. 

The  third  particular  is :  Perhaps  endless  misery  is  not  recon- 
cilable with  the  goodness  of  the  Deity.  Answer :  perhaps  it  is 
reconcilable  with  that  divine  attribute. 

The  last  particular  is :  To  be  sure  (in  Dr.  C's  opinion)  they 
never  have  been  so  reconciled,  but  that  a  horror  of  darkness  re- 
mains with  respect  to  the  subject.  Answer :  in  the  opinion  of 
many  other  men,  they  have  often  been  so  reconciled,  that  there 
was  no  reason,  why  a  horror  of  darkness  in  view  of  the  subject 
should  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man.  They  experience  no 
more  horror  of  darkness  in  the  idea,  that  God  inflicts  that  endless 
punishment  which  is  perfectly  just,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy divine  justice,  and  vindicate  the  despised  authority,  govern- 
ment and  grace  of  God,  and  is  subservient  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  general  good ;  than  in  the  idea  of  most  other  doctrines 
of  the  gospel. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  another  passage  of  Dr.  C.     ^'  Multi- 
tudes are  taken  off  before  they  have  had  opportunity  to  make 
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themselves  hardened  abandoned  sinners ;  and  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  had  they  been  continued  in  life,  they  might  have 
been  formed  to  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind,  by  a  suitable  mixture 
of  correction,  instruction,  and  the  like.     And  can  it  be  supposed    . 
with  respect  to  such,  that  an  infinitely  benevolent  God,  without., 
any  other  trial,  in  order  to  effect  their  reformation,  will  consign^^ 
them  over  to  endless  and  irreversible  torment  ?     Would  this  bc^ 
to  conduct  himself  like  a  father  on  earth  ?     Let  the  heart  of  at. 
father  speak  on  this  occasion.     Nay,  it  does  not  appear,  that  anjr 
sinners  are  so  incorrigible  in  wickedness,  as  to  be  beyond  recove* 
ry  by  still  further  methods  within  the  reach  of  infinite  power. 
And  if  the  infinitely  wise  God  can,  in  any  wise  methods,  recover 
them,  even  in  any  other  state  of  trial,  may  we  not  aigue  from  his 
infinite  benevolence,  that  he  will?"* 

The  first  branch  of  this  argument  is,  that  some  die  before  they 
become  incorrigible  ;  therefore  the  fatherly  goodness  of  Grod  will 
give  them  another  trial.  But  did  Dr.  C.  know  when  sinners  be- 
come incorrigible,  and  when  not  ?  Does  any  man  know  how 
long  a  person  must  live  in  sin,  to  arrive  at  that  state  ?  If  not, 
what  right  has  any  man  to  say,  that  any  sinners  die,  before  God 
as  perfectly  knows  them  to  be  incorrigible,  as  if  they  had  lived  in  sin 
ever  so  long  ?  Beside,  were  sinners  to  live  in  sin  ever  so  long,  still 
this  objection  might  be  made  ;  and  Dr.  C.  has  in  fact  made  it,  not 
only  with  regard  to  those  who  die  prematurely,  but  with  regard  to 
all  sinners.  He  says,  "  It  does  not  appear,  that  any  sinners  are  so 
incorrigible,  as  to  be  beyond  recovery  by  still  further  methods." 
That  is,  if  it  do  not  appear,  that  sinners  are  in  this  world  beyond 
recovery  by  still  further  methods  to  be  used  for  their  recovery,  we 
are  to  believe  from  God's  infinite  benevolence,  that  those  further 
methods  will  be  used  for  their  recovery.  But  should  a  sinner  go 
through  the  torments  of  hell,  and  of  ten  other  succeeding  states 
of  trial,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  Dr.  C.  would  not  say,  but  that 
possibly  he  might  be  recovered  by  some  further  methods  within 
tlie  power  of  God  to  use,  if  indeed  God  should'  see  cause  to  use 
those  further  methods.  The  ground  of  this  argument  is,  that 
goodness  requires,  that  God  use  means  for  the  recovery  of  sinners, 
as  long  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  God  to  use  any  further  means  to 
that  end.  But  this  as  much  needs  to  be  proved  as  any  one  pro- 
position advanced  by  Dr.  C. 

The  next  branch  of  this  argument  is,  that  it  would  not  be  act- 
ing like  a  father  on  earth,  if  God  were  to  consign  sinners  to  end- 
less torment.  And  is  it  acting  like  a  father  on  earth,  to  doom 
men  to  the  second  death,  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and 
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Irimstone^  and  there  torment  them  fen*  ages  of  ages  ?  Let  the 
heart  of  a  fiither  on  earth  speak  and  declare,  whether  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  him,  to  inflict  on  his  children  these  extreme  and 
long  continued  tortures  ?  or  even  many  of  the  temporal  calami- 
ties which  God  inflicts  on  mankind ;  such  as  poverty,  shame,  a 
feeble  and  sickly  habit,  extreme  pain  and  distress,  loss  of  reason, 
and  death  attended  with  the  most  afllicting  circumstances? 
Would  a  fether  on  earth  choose  to  plunge  his  children  in  the 
ocean,  and  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  ?  Would  he 
set  his  house  on  Are,  while  they  were  buried  in  soft  slumbers, 
and  consume  them  in  the  flames  ?  Such  declamatory  applica- 
tions to  the  passions  are  a  two-edged  sword  which  will  wound 
Dr.  C's  scheme,  as  certainly  as  that  of  his  opponents.  But  this 
controversy  is  not  to  be  settled  by  an  application  to  the  passions. 

The  last  part  of  the  above  quotation  destroys  the  whole.  It  is 
this :  It  does  not  appear  that  any  sinners  are  so  incorrigible,  as 
to  be  beyond  recovery  by  still  farther  methods  within  the  reach 
of  infinite  wisdom.  If  God  have  revealed  that  no  sinners  shaU 
be  recovered  after  this  life,  it  is  doubtless  a  wise  constitution  that 
this  life  is  the  only  state  of  probation.  Therefore  it  is  not  with- 
in the  reach  of  infinite  wisdom,  to  use  any  further  means  after 
this  life  for  the  recovery  of  those  who  are  incorrigible  here.  So 
that  this  whole  paragraph  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question  ;  it 
takes  for  granted,  that  this  life  is  not  the  only  state  of  probation, 
or  that  the  endless  punishment  of  all  who  die  impenitent  is  not  a 
doctrine  of  divine  revelation. 

Dr.  C.  elsewhere*  ai^es  universal  salvation  from  this,  that  God 
speaks  of  himself,  ^^  as  the  universal  Father  of  men  ;"  and  says, 
"  fiELthers  on  earth  chastise  their  children  for  their  profit,  but  do 
not  punish  them,  having  no  view  to  their  advantageJ^  But  does 
a  father  on  earth  never  punish  an  incorrigible  child,  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  of  the  rest  of  the  family  ?  If  he  did  not, 
but  suJBTered  him  to  ruin  his  whole  family,  or  even  one  of  his  other 
children ;  would  he  act  the  part,  or  deserve  the  name,  of  a  fa- 
ther ?  "  And  shall  we  say  that  of  our  Father  in  heaven  (who  in- 
stead of  being  evil,  as  all  earthly  fathers  are  more  or  less,  is  infi- 
nitely good)  which  we  cannot  suppose  of  any  father  on  earth,  till 
we  have  first  divested  him  of  the  heart  of  a  father  ?"  The  truth 
is,  this  and  all  arguments  of  the  kind  take  for  granted  what  is  by 
no  means  granted,  that  the  salvation  of  all  men  is  subservient  to 
the  good,  not  of  the  persons  saved  only,  but  of  the  universal  sys- 
tem. 

In  various  passages  Dr.  C.  has  much  to  say  of  our  natural  ruh 
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tians  of  Qad^s  goodness ;  particularly,  that  the  natural  notioiis 
we  entertain  of  the  <^  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  rise  up  in  op« 
position  to  the  doctrine  of  never  ending  torments."*  I  grant, 
that  our  natural  notions  of  those  divine  attributes  rise  up  in 
position  to  endless  torments,  on  tlie  suppoeition  that  they 
unjust  and  inconsistent  with  the  general  good.  But  on  the  sup-i^ 
position  that  tliey  are  both  just  and  subservient  to  the  generaB 
good,  our  natural  notions  rise  up  in  &lvoy  of  them.  So  that  thiv 
and  such  like  arguments  all  depend  on  taking  for  granted  what  is 
no  more  granted  than  the  main  question. 

Nearly  aUied  to  the  argument  from  the  divine  goodness,  is  that 
by  which  Dr.  C.  attempts  to  prove  universal  salvation  from  the 
end  of  God  in  creation.  "  As  the  first  cause  of  all  things  is  infi- 
nitely benevolent,  'tis  not  easy  to  conceive  that  he  should  bring 
mankind  into  existence  unless  he  intended  to  make  them  finally 
happy."t  '^  If  the  only  good  God  knew — that  some  free  agents 
would  make  themselves  unhappy,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  his  wisdom  to  prevent  it,  why  did  he  create  them  ?  To 
give  them  existence  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  they  wonU 
render  themselves  finally  miserable — is  scarce  reconcilable  with 
supremely  and  absolutely  perfect  benevolence."]:  This  aigument, 
as  the  preceding,  entirely  depends  on  the  supposition  that  the 
final  happiness  of  every  individual  is  necessary  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  system.  Doubtless  God  is  absolutely  and  per^ 
fectly  benevolent ;  but  such  benevolence  seeks  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  system,  not  of  any  individual,  unless  the  hapfHness 
of  that  individual  be  consistent  with  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
system.  This  is  the  plain  dictate  not  of  reason  only,  but  of  scrip- 
ture, and  is  abundantly  conceded  by  Dr.  C.  as  appeara  by  the 
quotations  already  made.  There  is  no  difficulty  therefore  in  con- 
ceiving, that  however  the  first  cause  of  all  things  is  infinitely  be- 
nevolent, he  should  bring  mankind  into  existence,  though  he  nev- 
er intended  to  make  them  all  finally  hap[>y.  He  might  in  per- 
fect consistence  with  infinite  benevolence,  bring  them  into  exis- 
tence, intending  that  some  of  them  should  sufier  that  endless 
punishment  which  they  should  deserve,  and  thereby  contribute 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  system.  And  if  such  a  punish- 
ment be  subservient  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  system,  infi- 
nite benevolence  not  only  admits  of  it,  but  requires  it ;  nor  would 
God  be  infinitely  benevolent,  if  he  should  save  all  men.  There- 
fore this  grand  argument,  on  which  Dr.  C.  and  other  writers  in 
favor  of  universal  salvation,  build  so  much,  is  a  mere  be^ng  of 
the  question.     Let  them  show  that  the  greatest  good  of  the  sys- 
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tern  requires  the  final  happiness  of  every  individual,  and  they 
will  indeed  have  gone  far  toward  the  establishment  of  their 
■cheme.  But  untU  they  shall  have  done  this,  theur  argument 
from  this  topic  is  utterly  inconclusive.  It  is  no  more  inconsis- 
tent with  the  goodness  of*  God,  that  he  should  create  men  with 
a  foresight  cuid  an  intention,  that  they  should  suffer  that  endless 
ponishment  which  they  should  deserve,  and  which  is  subservient  to 
the  general  good ;  than  that  he  should  create  them  with  a  foresight 
and  intention,  that  they  should  subserve  the  same  important  end, 
hf  suffering  the  torment  of  ages  of  ages,  or  the  pains  of  the  stone 
or  the  cholic ;  provided  these  temporary  pains  are  not  subservi- 
ent to  their  personal  good.  And  to  say  that  temporary  pains 
GUinot  consistently  with  the  divine  goodness  be  inflicted  on  the 
umetf  unless  they  be  subservient  to  the  personal  good  of  the 
patient,  is  to  contradict  the  plain  dictates  of  reason,  of  scripture, 
•nd  of  Dr.  C.  himself.  But  this  subject  has  been  largely  consid- 
ered in  Chapter  III. 

^  These,  I  think,  arc  Dr.  C's  principal  arguments  from  the  di- 
liiie  goodness,  to  prove  universal  salvation ;  I  presume,  that  in 
hif  whole  book  there  are  none  more  forcible  than  these.  His  ar- 
guments of  this  kind  generally,  if  not  universally,  depend  on  tak- 
ing for  granted  what  is  as  much  in  dispute  as  any  point  in  the 
whole  controversy,  that  endless  punishment  is  not  consistent  with 
the  greatest  good  of  the  universal  system,  or  the  greatest  general 
good.  If  it  be  true,  that  any  man  will  be  punished  without  end, 
no  doubt  it  is  so  ordered  because  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
saw  it  to  be  necessary  to  the  general  good.  If  it  be  not  true,  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  saw  endless 
ponishment  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  good.  But  which 
of  these  is  the  truth,  is  the  main  question. 
IV.  That  endless  punishment  is   consistent  with  the  divine 

rlness,  not  only  is  implied  in  various  sentiments  and  tenets  of 
C.  but  appears  to  be  a  real  and  demonstrable  truth.  To 
evince  this,  I  shall  now,  as  was  proposed,  mention  several  con- 
aderations. 

1.  All  aiguments  against  endless  punishment,  drawn  from  the 
divine  mercy,  grace  or  goodness,  imply  a  concession,  that  end- 
len  punishment  is  just.  Were  it  not  just,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  to  call  in  the  aid  of  goodness.  Stern,  unrelenting  jus- 
tice would  afford  relief.  Nor  is  there  the  least  goodness,  as  dis- 
tiDguished  from  justice,  exercised  by  a  judge,  in  delivering  a 
man  from  an  unjust  punishment  attempted  to  be  brought  upon 
tim  by  a  false  accuser.  If  therefore  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and 
of  every  sinner,  be  an  act  of  goodness,  mercy  or  grace,  as  Dr.  C* 
Vol.  L  15 
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abundantly  declares ;  then  endless  punishment  is  just.  And  if  it 
be  just,  it  appears  by  Chap.  Ill,  that  it  will  be  inflicted,  and  in* 
flicted  by  God  too.  Therefore  it  is  condstent  with  divine  good- 
ness. 

It  is  hoped  it  has  been  made  manifest  in  Chap.  11*  and  m, 
that  the  end  of  future  punishment  is  not  the  perscmal  good  of  the 
patients,  but  to  satisfy  justice,  and  support  the  airthority  and  dig- 
nity of  the  divine  law  and  government ;  as  both  Dr.  C.  and  the 
scriptures  abundantly  hold,  that  the  wicked  will  be  punished  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  their  demerit.  Now  if  the  end  of  future 
punishment,  whether  temporary  or  endless,  be  to  saUsfy  justice, 
and  to  supf)ort  government ;  then  the  general  good  is  promoted 
by  the  satisfaction  of  justice ;  otherwise  God  would  not  inflict 
such  punishment.  And  if  the  proof  in  Chap.  VI,  that  endless 
punishment  is  just,  be  valid,  then  justice  is  not  satisfied  by  any 
punishment  short  of  endless.  But  l^  Chap.  II.  and  IIL  it  appears, 
that  all  that  punishment,  which  the  wicked  deserve,  will  actually 
be  inflicted  upon  them  by  Grod.  Therefore  endless  punishment 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  divine  goodness. 

2.  If  the  divine  law  may  be  in  any  one  instance  executed  con* 
sistently  with  divine  goodness,  endless  punishment  is  consistent 
with  the  divine  goodness.  But  the  divine  law  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  executed  consistently  with  divine  goodness.  I  have 
before  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  end- 
less punishment.  If  this  be  true,  then  when  the  law  is  executed, 
endless  punishment  is  inflicted.  And  who  will  dare  to  say,  that 
God  has  made  a  law,  which  he  cannot  in  any  one  instance  exe- 
cute consistently  with  his  own  perfections ;  and  that  if  he  should 
execute  it  in  any  instance,  his  goodness  and  mercy  must  be  in- 
evitably given  up  ?  Nay,  he  deFights  in  cruelty  ?  If  the  law 
cannot  be  executed  without  cruelty,  it  is  a  cruel  unjust  law  ;  and 
to  make  a  cruel  and  unjust  kw,  is  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
moral  rectitude  of  God,  as  to  execute  that  law.  If  the  infliction 
of  endless  punishment  be  cruel,  the  threatening  of  it  also  is  cruel. 
But  this  runs  into  the  former  question,  whether  endless  punish- 
ment he  just. 

If  it  be  said,  though  the  law  is  just,  and  the  execution  of  ft 
would  not  be  cruel ;  vet  it  cannot  be  executed  consistently  with 
the  divine  goodness,  because  the  divine  goodness  seeks  the  great- 
est possible  good  o(  the  system.  But  the  greatest  possible  good 
of  the  system  requires  the  flnal  happiness  of  aD.  As  to  this  I 
observe : 

{I)  That  it  is  giving  up  the  argument  from  divine  goodness  in 
the  light,  in  which  Dr.  C.  has  stated  it.    It  appears  by  the  quo* 
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tationB  already  made,  that  he  held  eiulless  punishment  to  be  so 
inconsistent  with  divine  goodness,  that  if  that  punishment  be  in* 
flicted,  it  will  prove  God  to  be  destitute  of  goodness,  and  to  de- 
tight  in  crueUy. 

(2)  That  the  question  as  now  stated  comes  to  no  more  than 
this,  Whether  endless  punishment  be  consistent  with  the  great- 
est possible  display  of  divine  goodness  ?  For  a  system,  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  possible  good,  and  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
play of  the  divine  goodness,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  if 
it  were  granted,  that  endless  punishment  is,  in  this  sense,  incon* 
Sistent  with  the  divine  goodness,  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  on 
Dn  C's  principles,  that  all  men  will  be  saved.  Because  it  is  an 
established  principle  with  him,  that  divine  goodness  is  not  and 
cannot  be  displayed,  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  or  so  but  that 
there  is  room  for  higher  displays  and  further  communications  of 
it.  <<  Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed,  because  God  is  infinitely  be- 
nevolent, that  he  has  in  fact  made  an  infinite  manifestation  of  his 
goodness.  Infinity  in  benevolence  knows  no  bounds,  but  there 
is  still  room  for  more  and  higher  displays  of  it.  This  perfection 
b  strictly  speaking,  inexhaustible,  not  capable  of  being  displayed 
to  a  ffie  piti*."*  Therefore,  it  would  be  absurd  for  Dr.  C.  or  any 
one,  who  agrees  with  him  in  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  last 
quotation,  to  state  the  argument  from  divine  goodness,  in  the 
light  in  which  it  is  exhibited  in  the  objection  now  under  consid- 
eration. This  stating  of  the  argument  runs  entirely  into  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  present  system  of  the  universe  be  the  best  pos- 
sible ;  which  Dr.  C.  lias  sufficiently  answered  in  the  negative,  in 
the  passage  last  quoted,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  his  wri- 
tings. If  it  be  true,  that  divine  goodness  does  not  adopt  and 
prosecute  the  best  possible  plan  of  the  universe  in  general ;  what 
reason  have  we  to  think,  that  it  will  adopt  and  prosecute  the  best 
possible  plan  with  regard  to  any  part  of  the  divine  system ;  for 
instance  the  future  state  of  those  who  die  in  impenitence  ? 

(3)  On  the  supposition,  that  God  does  adopt  and  prosecute 
the  best  possible  plan,  both  with  regard  to  the  universe  in  gener- 
al, and  in  every  particular  dispensation  of  his  providence ;  still  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  determine  a  priori,  that  the  final  salvation 
of  all  men  is,  in  the  sense  now  under  consideration,  most  subser- 
vient to  the  general  good.  It  must  be  determined  either  by  the 
event  itself,  or  by  revelation ;  and  whether  revelation  do  assure 
us  of  the  salvation  of  all  men,  is  not  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  this 
chapter,  but  shall  be  particularly  considered  in  its  place. 

3.  If  divine  goodness  without  respect  to  the  atonement  of 

•  Benevolence  of  the  Deity,  p.  40. 
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Christ;  which  is  foreign  from  the  subject  of  this  chapter^  require 
the  salvation  of  all  men ;  it  either  requires  that  they  be  saved, 
whether  they  repent  or  not ;  or  it  requires,  that  they  be  saved  on 
the  condition  of  their  repentance  only.  If  it  require  that  they  be 
saved,  whether  they  repent  or  not,  it  follows,  that  they  have  done 
no  damage  to  the  universe  or  have  committed  no  sin.  For  the 
very  idea  of  sin  is  a  damage  to  the  universe,  a  dishonor  to  God, 
and  an  injury  to  the  creature.  Now  whenever  a  damage  is  done 
to  the  universe,  the  good  of  the  universe,  or  which  in  the  present 
argument  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  divine  goodness  requires 
reparation.  But  if  the  good  of  the  universe  require,  that  the  sin- 
ner be  saved  without  even  repentance,  the  good  of  the  universe 
requires  no  reparation,  and  if  it  require  no  reparation,  it  has  not 
been  impaired,  or  there  has  been  no  damage  done  to  the  good  of 
the  universe  ;  and  if  no  damage  have  been  done  to  the  universe, 
no  sin  has  been  committed.  No  wonder  then,  that  the  divine 
goodness  requires  the  salvation  of  those  who  have  committed  no 
sin  or  no  moral  evil. 

If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  allowed,  that  by  sin  damage  is  done 
to^the  universe,  and  yet  it  be  hoiden,  that  divine  goodness  re- 
quires the  salvation  of  all  men,  on  the  condition  of  their  repent^ 
ance  only  ;  it  will  follow,  that  repentance  done  makes  it  consis- 
tent with  the  general  good  that  the  sinner  be  saved.  Repentance 
then  repairs  the  damage  done  to  the  universe  by  sin,  and  so 
makes  satisfaction  or  atonement  for  sin.  The  very  essence  of 
atonement  is  something  done  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  sin 
to  the  universe,  so  that  the  sinner  can  be  exempted  from  pun- 
ishment, without  any  disadvantage  to  the  universe.  And  as  re- 
pentance is  a  personal  act  of  the  sinner,  he  does  on  this  supposi- 
tion make  atonement  for  his  own  sin  by  his  personal  virtue. 
Therefore,  if  after  this  he  be  saved  from  wrath,  he  is  but  treated 
according  to  his  personal  character,  or  according  to  strict  justice ; 
not  according  to  goodness  or  grace.  So  that  while  Dr.  C.  pro- 
fesses and  supposes  himself  to  be  arguing  from  the  divine  good- 
ness, the  salvation  of  all  men  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;  his  argu- 
ments are  really  drawn  from  the  justice  of  God  only.  They  im- 
ply either  that  the  sinner  who  is  by  divine  goodness  to  be  saved 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  is  no  sinner,  deserves  no  punishment, 
and  therefore  is  incapable  of  being  saved  from  wrath,  as  he  is  ex- 
posed to  none ;  or  that  though  he  be  a  sinner,  he  has  in  his  own 
person,  made  full  satisfaction  for  his  sin,  and  therefore  merits  sal- 
vation from  wrath,  and  is  incapable  of  it  by  an  act  of  grace  or 
goodness. 

4.  To  argue  the  salvation  of  all  men  from  the  goodness  of 
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God,  withoat  r^jard  to  the  atonement  of  Christ;  and  yet  to  al* 
low  that  endless  punishment  is  just,  is  a  direct  contradiction.  If 
it  be  allowed  or  proved,  that  endless  punishment  is  just,  it  fol- 
lows of  course  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  general  good,  and 
which  18  the  same  thing,  with  the  divine  goodness,  and  is  even 
required  by  divine  goodness,  on  the  supposition  on  which  we  now 
prooeed,  that  no  atonement  is  made  for  inn.  The  very  idea  of  a 
just  punishment  of  any  crime  is  a  punishment  which  in  view  of 
the  crime  only,  is  requisite  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  sys- 
tem by  that  crime.  Any  further  punishment  than  this  is  unjust, 
ind  any  punishment  short  of  this,  falls  short  of  the  demand  of 
justice.  At  the  same  time  that  this  is  demanded  by  justice,  it 
is  demanded  by  the  general  good  too ;  because  by  the  definition 
of  a  just  punishment,  it  is  necessary  to  the  general  good  ;  neces- 
sary to  secure  it,  or  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  it,  by  the  crime 
punished.  So  that  a  just  punishment  of  any  crime  is  not  only 
consistent  with  the  general  good,  but  is  absolutely  required  by  it, 
provided  other  measures  equivalent  to  this  punishment  be  not  ta- 
ken to  repair  the  damage  done  by  sin,  or,  which  is  the  same,  pro- 
vided an  atonement  be  not  made.  And  if  the  endless  punish- 
ment of  sin  be  just ;  it  is  of  course,  on  the  proviso  just  made, 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  good  of  the  universe,  and 
absolutely  required  by  it,  and  equally  required  by  the  goodness 
of  God.  And  to  say  that  though  it  be  just,  it  is  not  reconcilable 
with  the  divine  goodness,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  though  it 
be  just,  it  is  not  reconcilable  with  justice. 

Oljtciion.  Divine  goodness  does  not  admit  of  the  endless  pun- 
ishment of  the  apostle  Paul ;  yet  his  endless  punishment  would 
be  just  Answer.  Divine  goodness,  or  the  general  good  of  the 
universe,  considering  the  sins  or  the  personal  character  of  Paul 
by  itself,  does  both  admit  and  require  his  endless  punishment. 
But  considering  the  atonement  of  Christ,  which,  as  I  have  repeat- 
edly observed,  comes  not  into  consideration  in  the  present  argu- 
ment, it  does  not  indeed  admit  of  it. 

I  beg  leave  to  ask  the  advocates  for  universal  salvation, 
whether  if  Christ  had  not  made  atonement,  it  would  have  been 
consistent  with  the  general  good  of  the  universe,  that  sinners 
be  punished  without  end.  If  they  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
then  endless  punishment  is  in  itself  reconcilable  not  with  jus- 
tice only,  but  with  goodness  too,  as  goodness  always  acqui- 
esces in  that  which  is  consistent  with  the  general  good.  For  if 
only  in  consequence  of  the  atonement,  endless  punishment  be  in- 
consistent with  the  divine  goodness,  it  becomes  inconsistent  with 
it)  not  on  account  of  anything  in  the  endless  punishment  of  sin, 

15* 
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or  in  the  divine  goodness  simply ;  but  wholly  on  account  of  some* 
thing  external  to  them  both  ;  and  therefore  that  external  some* 
thing  being  left  out  of  the  account,  there  is  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  endless  punishment  of  sin  and  the  divine  goodness  in 
themselves  considered.  But  that  they  are  in  themselves  incon- 
sistent is  implied  in  Dn  C's  argument  from  divine  goodness ; 
and  that  they  are  not  in  themselves  inconsistent  is  all  for  which  I 
am  now  pleading. 

If  the  answer  to  the  question  just  proposed  be,  that  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  general  good,  that  a  sinner  be  punish- 
ed without  end,  even  if  Christ  had  not  made  atonement ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  such  punishment  is  not  just ;  as  the  very  definition  of 
a  just  punishment  is,  one  which  in  view  of  the  sinner^s  personal 
character  only  is  necessary  to  the  general  good.  Or  if  this  be 
not  a  proper  definition  of  a  just  punishment,  let  a  better  be  giv- 
en. Any  punishment  is  just,  or  is  deserved,  for  no  other  reasoui 
than  that  the  criminal  viewed  in  himself  owes  it  to  the  public,  or 
the  general  good  requires  it. 

5.  If  divine  goodness  require,  that  every  sinner  be,  on  his  mere 
repentance,  exempted  from  punishment,  it  will  follow  that  sin  is 
no  moral  evil.  If  divine  goodness  require  that  every  sinner  be, 
on  his  mere  repentance,  exempted  from  punishment,  the  general 
good  of  the  universe  requires  the  same.  If  the  general  good  do 
require  it,  then  either  the  sinner  hath  in  that  action  of  which  he 
repents,  done  nothing  by  which  the  general  good  hath  been  im- 
paired ;  or  that  impairment  is  repaired  by  his  repentance.  For 
if  he  have  impaired  the  general  good,  and  not  afterward  repaired 
it,  then  by  the  very  terms  it  requires  reparation.  And  this 
which  the  general  good  in  these  cases  requires  of  the  sinner  for 
the  reparation  of  the  general  good,  is  his  punishment,  and  not 
his  exemption  from  punishment.  But  if  the  sinner  have  done 
nothing  which  requires  that  reparation  be  made  to  the  general 
good,  then  he  hath  committed  nothing  which  hath  impaired  the 
general  good ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  he  hath  committed  no  mo- 
ral evil.  For  moral  evil  is  a  voluntary  act  impairing  the  general 
good  consisting  in  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  the  cre- 
ated system.  Or  if  it  be  said,  that  the  repentance  of  the  sinner 
repairs  the  general  good,  and  prevents  the  ill  effects  of  his  sin ; 
I  answer,  repentance  is  no  punishment,  nor  any  reparation  of 
damage  to  the  universe  by  a  past  action.  It  is  a  mere  cessation 
from  sin  and  a  sorrow  for  it.  A  man  who  has  committed  mur- 
der, makes  by  repentance  no  reparation  for  the  damage  which  is 
thereby  done  to  society  or  to  the  universe.  So  that  if  ever  any 
damage  were  done  to  the  universe  by  sin,  and  if  therefore  the 
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poblic  good  required  that  reparation  be  made  by  the  punishment 
of  the  mnner,  it  still  requires  the  same,  and  therefore  does  not 
require  his  exemption  from  punishment.  Beside ;  the  false  and 
absurd  consequences*  necessarily  following  from  the  principle 
that  the  penitent  deserves  no  punishment  which  is  the  same  with 
this,  that  the  general  good  does  not  require  that  the  penitent^ 
viewed  in  his  own  character  merely,  be  punished ;  plainly  point 
out  the  iUsity  and  absurdity  of  the  principle  itself.  Particular^ 
ly  this  consequence,  that  on  that  supposition  the  penitent  never 
is  nor  can  be  forgiven,  as  he  makes  by  his  repentance  full  satis^ 
faction  in  his  own  person,  and  thus  answers  the  demand  of  jus- 
tice or  of  the  general  good.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  repentance  does 
not  repair  the  damage  done  by  sin  to  the  universe  ;  and  if  as  is 
now  asserted,  the  general  good  do  require  that  the  penitent  sin-* 
ner,  without  r^ard  to  the  atonement  of  Christ,  be  exempted 
from  punishment ;  it  required  the  same  before  he  repented  ;  con- 
sequently his  sin  never  did  impair  the  good  of  the  universe,  and 
therefore  is  no  moral  evil. 

Objection  \.  The  fourth  argument  seems  to  imply,  that  sin 
consists  in  damage  actually  done  to  the  universe  ;  whereas  there 
are  many  sins,  in  which  no  real  damage  is  actually  done.  As  if 
a  man  stab  another  with  a  design  to  murder  him,  and  open  an  ab- 
scess, whereby  the  man  is  benefited  instead  of  murdered ;  and 
in  all  acts  of  malice,  which  are  not  executed,  no  damage  is  actu- 
ally done. 

AjMwer.  Taking  the  word  damage  in  a  large  sense,  to  mean, 
not  merely  loss  of  property,  as  it  is  sometimes  taken,  but  misery, 
calamity  or  natural  evil ;  it  may  be  granted,  that  sin  does  con- 
nst  in  voluntarily  doing  damage  to  the  universe,  or  in  doing  that, 
which  without  the  special  interposition  of  God  would  be  a  real 
damage.  It  is  a  misery,  a  calamity,  or  a  natural  evil  to  any  man, 
to  be  the  object  of  the  malice  of  any  other  person,  though  his 
malice  be  never  executed.  It  exposes  him  to  the  execution  of 
that  malice ;  it  renders  him  unsafe ;  and  to  be  unsafe  is  a  calami- 
ty ;  especially  to  be  the  object  of  the  malice  of  another  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  malicious  man  attempts  the  life  of  the  object  of 
his  malice.  In  this  case  the  man  who  is  the  object  of  malice  is 
very  unsafe  indeed.  And  if  but  one  person  be  in  a  calamitous 
situation,  so  far  at  least  the  public  good  is  impaired,  or  the  uni- 
lerse  is  damaged.  Besides,  if  that  one  act  impairing  the  public 
good  be  left  unpunished,  and  no  proper  restraint  by  the  punish- 
ment of  the  act  be  laid  upon  the  man  himself  and  upon  others, 
the  flood-gate  is  opened  to  innumerable  more  acts  of  the  same, 

*  See  these  considered  at  large  in  Chap.  IL 
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or  a  like  kind.  This  surely  is  a  further  calamity  to  the  univer8e« 
So  that  every  sinful  volition,  though  it  fail  of  its  object  in  the 
attempt  or  though  it  be  not  attempted  to  be  executed  in  overt 
act,  is  a  real  calamity  or  damage  to  the  universe. 

Objection  2.  The  preceding  reasoning  must  needs  be  &lla« 
cious,  as  it  implies,  that  goodness  or  grace  is  never  exercised  in 
any  case  wherein  punishment  is  deserved ;  that  whatever  is  ad* 
mitted  by  justice,  is  required  by  goodness ;  and  that  if  sin  be  a 
moral  evil  and  deserve  punishment,  it  cannot  consistently  with 
the  general  good  be  forgiven. 

Answer.  This  is  not  true.  The  reasoning  above  does  not  inn 
ply,  but  that  there  may  be  consistently  with  the  general  good, 
the  forgiveness  of  some  sinners.  Nor  does  it  imply,  but  that  the 
general  good  may  require  the  forgiveness  of  some  sinners ;  as 
undoubtedly  it  does  require  the  forgiveness  of  all  who  repent  and 
believe  in  Christ,  and  so  become  interested  in  him  according  to 
the  gospel.  Nor  docs  this  reasoning  imply,  but  that  some  sin« 
ners  may  obtain  forgiveness  on  some  other  account  than  the 
merits  of  Christ ;  though  I  beUeve  it  may  be  cleariy  shown  from 
scripture,  that  forgiveness  can  be  obtained  on  no  other  account 
But  this  reasoning  does  assert,  that  if  all  penitents  as  such,  or 
merely  because  they  are  penitents,  or  on  account  of  their  own 
repentance  and  reformation,  be  required  by  divine  goodness  to 
be  exempted  from  punishment ;  then  sin  deserves  no  punishment 
and  is  no  moral  evil. 

6.  The  voice  of  reason  is,  that  divine  goodness,  or  a  regard  to 
the  general  good  requires,  that  sin  be  punished  according  to  its 
demerit,  in  some  instances  at  least ;  otherwise  God  would  not 
appear  to  be  what  he  really  is,  an  enemy  to  sin,  and  greatly  dis- 
pleased with  it.  It  is  certainly  consistent  with  divine  goodness, 
that  sin  exists  in  the  world,  otiierwise  it  would  never  have  existed. 
Now  since  sin  is  in  the  world,  if  God  were  never  to  punish  it,  it 
would  seem,  that  he  is  no  enemy  to  it.  Or  if  he  punish  it  in  a 
far  less  degree  than  it  deserves,  still  it  would  seem,  that  his  dis- 
pleasure at  it  is  far  less  than  it  is  and  ought  to  be.  Nor  can  mere 
words  or  verbal  declarations  of  the  Deity  sufficiently  exhibit  his 
opposition  to  sin,  so  long  as  he  uniformly  treats  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  in  the  same  manner.  His  character  in  view  of  intel- 
ligent creatures  will  appear  to  be  what  it  is  holden  forth  to  be  in 
his  actions,  rather  than  what  he  in  mere  words  declares  it  to  be. 
But  will  any  man  say,  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  good  order  and 
happiness  of  the  intellectual  system,  that  God  should  appear  to 
be  no  enemy,  but  rather  a  friend  to  sin  ? 

Objection.  God  would  still  appear  to  be  an  enemy  to  sin, 
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though  he  were  not  to  punish  it ;  because  he  takes  the  most  ef- 
fectual measures,  to  extirpate  it  by  leading  sinners  to  repentance. 
Answer.  The  extirpation  of  sin  shows  no  other  hatred  of  it,  than 
a  physician  shows  to  a  disease,  which  he  takes  the  most  eflfectual 
measures  to  abolish,  by  the  restoration  of  health.  But  these 
measures  of  the  physician  do  not  show,  that  he  views  his  patient 
as  bkmable.  Sickness  is  no  moral  evil,  and  all  the  pains  of  the 
physician  to  remove  sickness,  are  no  testimony  of  his  abhorrence 
of  moral  evil.  But  sin  is  a  moral  evil,  and  it  is  subservient  to  the 
general  good,  that  the  great  governor  of  the  universe  should  tes- 
tify his  abhorrence  of  it,  as  a  moral  evil,  or  as  justly  blamable. 
To  this  end  he  must  do  something  further  than  is  done  by  the 
phjrsician,  who  heals  his  patient ;  he  must  either  in  the  person  of 
the  sinner,  or  in  his  substitute,  punish  sin,  and  that  according  to 
its  demerit ;  otherwise  he  will  not  show  himself  displeased  at  it 
as  a  moral  evil. 

Hatred  of  sin  is  as  essential  to  the  Deity  as  love  of  holiness  ; 
and  it  is  as  honorable  to  him  and  as  necessary  to  the  general  good, 
that  he  express  the  former  as  the  latter.     Indeed  the  latter  is  no 
further  expressed,  than  the  former  is  expressed ;  and  so  far  as 
the  former  is  doubtful,  the  latter  is  doubtful  too.     The  question 
then  comes  to  this,  whether  it  be  consistent  with  the  general 
good,  that  God  should  in  actions,  as  well  as  words,  express  his 
abhorrence  of  sin  as  blamable,  or  as  a  moral  evil ;  and  express 
this  abhorrence  to  a  just  degree.     If  this  be  consistent  with  the 
general  good,  it  is  also  consistent  with  the  general  good,  that  sin 
be  punished  according  to  its  demerit ;  and  if  it  deserve  an  end- 
less punishment,  it  is  consistent  with  the  general  good  and  with 
dinne  goodness,  that  such  a  punishment  be  inflicted. 

7.  That  endless  punishment  is  inconsistent  with  divine  good- 
ness, and  that  all  men  are  saved  by  free  grace,  is  a  direct  contra- 
diction. To  be  saved  is  to  be  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the 
hw,  which  we  have  before  endeavored  to  show  to  be  an  endless 
ponishment.  But  to  be  saved  from  this  by  free  grace,  implies, 
that  the  person  so  saved,  deserves  endless  punishment,  and  that 
nch  punishment  is  with  respect  to  hun  just.  But  whatever  pun- 
ishment is  just  with  respect  to  any  man,  provided  no  atonement 
be  made  by  a  substitute,  is  necessary  to  the  public  good  ;  and 
unless  it  be  necessary  to  the  public  good,  it  is  unjust.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  the  public  good,  the  public  good  requires  it ;  and  if 
the  public  good  require  it,  divine  goodness  requires  it.  There- 
bre  to  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  endless  punishment  of  the  sin- 
ner :  The  salvation  of  the  sinner  consists  in  deliverance  from  the 
cone  of  the  law ;  the  curse  of  the  law  is  endless  punishment ; 
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and  to  be  delivered  from  this  by  free  grace,  implies,  that  the  end* 
less  punishment  of  the  sinner  is  just.  If  the  endless  punishment 
of  the  sinner  be  just,  and  no  atonement  be  made  by  a  substitute, 
the  pubUc  good  requires  his  endless  punishment,  and  the  divine 
goodness  of  course  requires  it.  So  that  if  the  sinner  can  be 
saved  by  free  grace  only,  and  no  atonement  be  made  by  a  sub- 
stitute, the  endless  punishment  of  the  sinner  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  divine  goodness ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  inconsiBtent 
with  the  divine  goodness,  and  yet  to  say  that  all  men  are  saved 
by  free  grace,  and  can  be  saved  in  no  other  way,  implies,  as  I 
said,  a  direct  contradiction.  It  implies,  that  endless  puniriiment 
is  just,  as  the  deliverance  from  it  is  the  fruit  of  grace  only ;  it 
also  implies,  that  it  is  not  just,  as  the  public  good  or  the  divine 
goodness  does  not  require  it,  but  is  inconsistent  with  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  WmCH  IS  CONSIDERED  DR.  C*S  ARGUMENT  FROM  ROM.  5:  12,  ETC. 

Having  in  the  preceding  chapters  considered  Dt.  Cs  argu- 
ments from  reason  and  from  the  divine  perfections,  I  proceed 
now  to  consider  those  which  are  drawn  from  particular  passages 
of  scripture.  The  first  of  those  passages  which  demands  our  at- 
tention is  Rom.  5:  12,  etc.  "  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  en- 
tered into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  (For  until  the  law  sin 
was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law. 
Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them 
that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression, 
who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come.  But  not  as  the  of- 
fence, so  also  is  the  free  gift.  For  if  through  the  offence  of 
one  many  be  dead ;  much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by 
grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto 
many.  And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift ;  for 
the  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation  ;  but  the  free  gift  is 
t)f  many  offences  unto  justification.  For  if  by  one  man's  ofTence 
death  reigned  by  one  ;  much  more  they  which  receive  abundance 
of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by 
one,  Jesus  Christ.)  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation;  even  so  by  the 
righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justi- 
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fication  of  life.  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
tinners ;  so  by  the  obedience  of  one,  shall  many  be  made  right- 
eous. Moreover,  the  law  entered  that  the  offence  might  abound ; 
but  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.  That 
as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  L(Mrd." 

The  Doctor's  argument  from  this  passage  depends  wholly  on 
the  suppontion,  that  the  apostle  considers  <'  Adam  and  Christ  as 
the  respective  opposite  sources  of  death  and  life  to  mankind  uni- 
versally ;"  or  that  Christ  is  the  source  of  life  and  eternal  salva- 
tion to  all  men  without  exception,  as  Adam  was  the  source  of 
death  to  all  men  without  exception.     The  Doctor's  reasons  to 
support  this  proposition  are:     (1)  That  in  the  15th  verse  it  is 
aid,   **  If  through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  much  more 
hath  the  grace  of  God  abounded  unto  many :"  and  as  by  many 
in  the  former  part  of  this  verse  is  meant  all  men,  therefore  he 
concludes  that  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  same  extensive 
sense,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse ;  ^'  the  antithesis,"  he  says, 
"will  otherwise  be  lost"     (2)  The  word  tTiany,  ttoUo/,  means 
oO  men,  because  the  article  is  prefixed  to  it,  oi  noXXol.     (3)  That 
in  the  18th  verse  it  is  expressly  asserted,  <'  As  by  the  offence  of 
one  judgment  came  upon   dl  meriy  els  jii^Tag  iy^gdmov^^  to 
condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift 
came  upon  aU  meriy  ^iV  noi^ra^  aifOgcinovg,  unto  justification  of 
fife."     Whence  the  Doctor  concludes,  that  the  words  all  men 
in  both  parts  of  the  comparison,  are  used  in  the  same  extent. 
(4)  That  the  advantage  by  Christ  exceeds^  abounds  beyond  the 
disadvantage  by  Adam  ;  but  this,  unless  all  men  be  saved,  would 
be  80  for  from  the  truth,  that  the  former  would  <^  sink  below  the 
latter."     Let  us  attend  to  these  distinctly. 

1.  The  word  many  in  the  former  part  of  the  15th  and  19th 
Terses,  means  aU  men ;  therefore  it  means  the  same  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  those  verses ;  "  the  antithesis  will  otherwise  be  lost."* 
Now  how  does  the  truth  of  this  proposition  appear  ?  It  must 
certainly  be  supported  by  proper  proof  to  obtain  credit.  But  in 
the  very  many  instances  in  which  the  Doctor  is  pleased  to  repeat 
this  proposition,  in  his  long  commentary  on  Rom.  5:  12,  etc.,  I 
do  not  find  one  reason  offered  to  prove  it,  beside  that  quoted 
above,  "  The  antithesis  will  otherwise  be  lost,"*  This  therefore 
is  now  to  be  considered.  In  the  rebellion  in  Great  Britain,  1745, 
large  numbers  of  men  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  were 
led  away  by  the  Pretender.  After  the  Pretender  was  defeated, 
hrge  numbers,  by  the  influence  of  some  particular  person,  we 

*  Page  33, 60,  etc 
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will  suppose,  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  took  the  proper 
oaths  to  the  king ;  yet  not  all  who  were  drawn  into  the  rdbellioa 
by  the  Pretender.  Now  would  there  be  any  impropriety  in  say- 
ing in  this  case,  As  by  the  Pretender  many  had  been  drawn  into 
the  rebellion,  so  by  that  other  person  many  were  brought  back 
to  their  allegiance  ?  The  former  many  is  allowed  to  be  more 
extensive  than  the  latter ;  yet  there  is  a  manifest  antithesis  in 
the  proposition ;  an  antithesis  as  manifest  as  there  would  have 
been,  if  the  men  who  returned  to  their  allegiance,  had  been  just 
as  numerous  as  those  who  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  had 
been  the  same  individuals.  Equally  manifest  it  is,  that  though 
the  many  J  who  died  in  Adam,  be  more  numerous  than  the  many 
who  are  the  subjects  of  saving  grace  by  Christ ;  yet  there  is  a 
proper  antithesis  in  this  proposition :  "  If  through  the  offence  of 
one  many  be  dead ;  much  more  the  grace  of  God  by  Jesus 
Christ  hath  abounded  unto  many." 

2.  The  word  many,  noAAo/,  means  aU  men,  because  the  arti- 
cle is  joined  with  it,  oi  nolXoly  the  many.*  If  this  be  evident  at 
all,  it  must  be  evident  either  from  the  general  use  of  the  adjec- 
tive noXXol  when  connected  with  the  article,  or  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  passagei 
Rom.  5:  15  and  19.  If  the  validity  of  the  argument  now  under 
consideration,  be  evident  from  the  general  use  of  nolvg  in  the 
plural  with  the  article ;  then  generally  when  used  by  good  au- 
thors, and  especially  by  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
means  a  strict  universality.  Let  us  therefore  attend  to  particular 
instances.  Acts  26:  24,  ^^  Much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad ;" 
TO  nokka  ygoifdfdaTa^  But  no  man  will  say,  that  this  expression 
means  all  learning.  The  use  of  the  article  however  is  very  pro* 
per,  and  the  expression  means  the  much  learning  of  which  the 
apostle  was  possessed.  2  Cor.  2:  17,  "  For  we  are  not  as  many^ 
oi  nokXoi,  which  corrupt  the  word  of  God."  If  oi  nokkoi  here 
mean  all  men,  the  apostle  in  direct  contradiction  to  himself  in 
this  very  expression,  means  that  lie  himself,  and  all  the  other 
apostles,  as  well  the  rest  of  mankind,  did  corrupt  the  word  of 
God.  Rev.  17:  1,  "I  will  show  unto  thee  the  judgment  of  the 
great  whore  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters,"  twp  vdatwp  rcSr 
nokkdtv.  AU  waters,  or  all  people  cannot  be  meant,  because  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  the  world  never  were  under 
the  influence  of  the  great  whore.  The  only  other  instances  in 
the  whole  New  Testament,  in  which  nokvg  in  the  plural  is  used 
with  the  article,  are  Matt.  24:  12.  Rom.  12:  5.  15:  22.  1  Cor. 
10:  17  and  33,  which  the  reader  may  examine  for  himself,  and  it 

•  Page  60. 
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is  presumed,  he  will  find,  that  in  no  one  of  them  is  a  strict  uni- 
versality clearly  intended.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  by  no  means  evi- 
dent from  the  general  use  of  nokvg  in  the  plural  with  the  article, 
that  ol  nokXoly  manyy  in  Rom.  5:  15  and  19,  means  aU  men. 

Nor  is  this  more  evident  from  the  circumstances  of  the  particu- 
lar case,  in  which  many^  ol  noXlol^  is  used  in  Rom.  5:  15.  Let  it 
be  translated  as  Dr.  C.  chooses  to  translate  it,  thus :  If  through 
the  offence  of  one,  the  many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of 
Grod,  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  the  many* 
Nothing  appears  from  the  expression,  but  that  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle  may  be,  what  it  has  generally  been  understood  to  be, 
that  the  many  who  were  connected  with  Adam,  and  whose  life 
(Mr  death  depended  on  his  standing  or  falling,  became  dead 
through  his  offence;  and  the  many  who  are  connected  with 
Christ,  and  with  a  particular  design  to  save  whom.  He  died,  shall 
be  made  the  subjects  of  the  abounding  grace  of  God  in  thenr  most 
glorious  salvation.  I  say,  nothing  appears,  either  from  the  gen- 
eral use  of  ol  noXlol,  or  from  the  particular  use  of  it  in  this  case, 
but  that  this  and  this  only  is  the  real  sense  of  it,  in  this  instance. 
And  for  Dr.  C.  to  wish  his  readers,  before  he  has  given  them  a 
reason,  to  give  up  this  sense  in  favor  of  his  own,  is  for  him  to 
come  to  them  in  the  humble  character  of  a  suppliant,  and  not  in 
the  dignified  character  of  a  cogent  reasoner. 

3.  In  the  18th  verse,  it  is  expressly  asserted,  As  by  the  offence 
of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men^  d9  na^tag  av&gnnovg^  to 
condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift 
came  upon  all  men,  dg  nivjag  dv^gdnovg,  to  justification  of  life ; 
whence  Dr.  C.  concludes,  that  the  words  all  men,  in  both  parts 
of  the  comparison  are  used  in  the  same  extent ;  and  says,  ''  It 
can  be  no  other  than  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  express  words  of 
the  apoede  to  say,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  this  comparison  not 
oO  men  are  meant,  but  bdievera  only ;  that  is,  a  few  of  them."* 
It  is  indeed  a  flat  contradiction  to  Dr.  C's  sense  of  the  apostle's 
words ;  but  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  the  true  sense  of  those 
words,  does  not  appear.  If  it  should  be  further  granted  to  be  a 
contradiction  to  the  most  literal  sense  of  those  words  taken  by 
themselves,  it  would  not  thence  follow,  that  it  is  a  contradiction 
to  the  true  and  real  sense  of  the  words.  The  real  sense  of  words 
in  all  authors,  is  in  thousands  of  instances  to  be  known,  not  from 
the  words  themselves  merely,  but  from  their  connection  and 
other  circumstances. 
The  Doctor  rightly  asserts,  that  the  words  all  men  in  verse  18th, 
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mean  the  same  with  tlie  many  in  verse  15th.  And  ex  it  hai 
been  shown,  tliat  there  is  no  evidence  given  by  the  Doctor,  that 
the  maniff  to  whom  grace  abounds  through  Christ,  mean  all 
men  ;  so  aU  men  in  the  18th  verse  meaning,  by  his  own  consent, 
the  same  with  the  many  in  verse  15th,  must,  until  we  have  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  be  understood  with  the  same  rcstrictioii. 
To  carry  on  the  comparison,  and  maintain  the  antithesis,  there  is 
no  more  necessity  of  understanding  the  words  aU  men,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  saved  by  Christ  in  the  18th  verse,  to  mean  the  wlwle 
human  race ;  than  tJiere  is  of  understanding  in  that  extent,  the 
many  in  the  latter  part  of  verse  15th. 

Beside  ;  the  meaning  of  tliose  words  is  abundantly  restricted 
by  the  context ;  as  verse  17th,  "For  if  by  one  man's  offence 
death  reigned  liy  one ;  much  more  they  which  receive  abundance 
of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one, 
Jesus  Christ."  The  18th  verse  is  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
17th,  and  is  introduced  by  Sga  oJi',  thertfore.  But  the  18th 
verse  would  be  no  just  inference  at  aJl  from  the  17th,  unless  the 
words  all  men  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  verse  be  equally  re- 
stricted as  the  words  they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace^  in 
the  17th  verse.  Let  us  make  trial  of  understanding  those  phrases 
in  a  sense  differently  extensive,  thus:  For  if  by  one  man's  of- 
fence death  reigned  by  one  ;  much  more  true  believers  in  this 
life,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  peculiar  and  abundant  gmce  of 
God,  shall  reign  in  eternal  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore 
as  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  universally 
to  condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  universally  unto  justification  of  life, 
whether  in  tliis  worhl  they  l>elieve  or  not.  The  whole  force  of 
this  re&soning  is  more  briefly  expressed  thus :  Those  who  believe 
in  this  life,  shall  reign  in  life  eternal ;  therefore  also  aU  men, 
whether  they  believe  in  this  life  or  not,  shall  in  like  manner  reign 
in  life  eternal.  But  who  does  not  see,  that  this  consequence  by 
no  means  follows  from  the  premises  ? 

Althougli  Dr.  C.  supposes  "  this  therefore^^  [in  verse  18th], 
"is  the  same  which  began  the  12th  verse;"  yet  he  allows,  "it 
will  make  no  essential  difference  in  the  apostle's  reasoning,  if  we 
should  suppose,  that  the  1 8th  and  1 9th  verses  introduced  by  age, 
ovpy  are  a  conclusion  from  tlie  three  foregoing  verses."*  And  it  is 
evident  by  the  Doctor's  own  discourse,  that  he  liimself  was  fuB 
in  the  opinion,  that  tlie  18th  and  19th  verses,  are  a  conclusion 
from  the  three  preceding  verses,  though  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  those  three  verses,  are  an  "  interposed  i)arenthesis."     Let 
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the  reader  notice  the  following  passage :  ''  The  view  of  the  apos- 
tle in  interposing  these  verses"  [the  15th,  16th,  and  ITth],  "  was 
that  he  might  argue  from  the  gift  in  this  abounding  sense,  when 
he  came  to  prosecute  the  comparison  between  Adam  and  Christ. 
And  if  the  gift  tlirough  Christ  might  be  supposed  to  abound  be- 
yond the  lapse,  in  tlie  15th,  16tli,  and  17th  verses,  why  not  in 
the  18th  and  19th  ?"• 

Indeed  the  Doctor  himself  allows,  that  tlie  all  men  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  18th  verse,  is  no  more  extensive,  than  they  toAicA 
receive  abundance  qf  grace  in  the  17th  verse.  But  he  supposes 
that  the  latter  expression  is  equally  extended  with  the  former, 
and  that  the  former  extends  to  all  mankind.  I  say,  he  supposes 
this ;  but  his  opponents  in  this  controversy  suppose  the  contrary ; 
and  how  does  it  appear,  but  tliat  their  supposition  is  as  good  as 
his  ?  If  the  Doctor  wished  that  we  should  give  the  preference 
to  his  supposition,  he  ought  to  have  given  us  some  reason. 

The  Doctor  with  tlie  help  of  a  '<  learned  friend"  has  given  ua 
a  long  dissertation  on  the  17th  verse,  and  on  the  Greek  verb 
lup^uvm^  with  a  design  to  prove,  oi  Xapfiaifoptig,  they  who  receive^ 
mean  not  those  who  receive  the  grace  of  God  activd.y,  voZun- 
tariljf  and  with  a  heart  to  improve  C ;  but  tho£:3  who  are  the 
''objects  of  this  grace,"  '^  or  the  persons  upon  whom  it  is  bestow- 
ed.'*    But  this  is  altogether  immaterial  in  the  present  dispute. 
By  the  abmidance  of  grace  Dr.  C.  understands  the  abounding 
advantage  by  Christy  terminating  in  a  reign  in  l\fe.     Now  it 
will  be  granted  on  all  hands,  that  they  on  whom  this  grace  is  be- 
llowed will  be  saved.     Indeed  the  very  expression,  reigning  in 
ItfCy  implies  salvation.     Those  tlierefore  on  whom  this  grace  is 
bestowed,  will  as  certainly  and  as  confessedly  be  saved,  as  those 
who  cheerfully  receive  and  improve  the  grace  of  God.     All  the 
(juestioii  is,  and  a  very  important  one  it  is,  whether  this  abound- 
ing grace  terminating  in  a  reign  in  life,  be  bestowed  on  all  men. 
That  it  is  preached  or  offered  to  all  men,  is  granted.     But  that  it 
is  so  communicated  to  all,  as  to  secure  their  reign  in  life,  is  a 
different  idea,  and  is  the  main  subject  of  this  controversy. 

So  that  all  the  labors  of  Dr.  C.  and  his  "  ingenious  friend,"  to 
•ettle  the  meaning  of  receive,  Xaikpiw^y  contribute  nothing  to  es- 
tablish this  point.  That  oU  men  in  the  latter  part  of  verse  18th, 
mean  the  whole  human  race.  So  long  as  the  Doctor  grants,  that 
the  words  all  men,  verse  18th,  are  not  more  extensive  than  they 
which  receive  abundance  of  grace,  verse  17th ;  and  so  long  as  he 
has  not  proved,  that  they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace  so 
tt  to  reign  in  eternal  life,  mean  the  whole  human  race ;  so  long 
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nothing  is  done  to  prove  universal  salvation,  from  the  use  of  the 
words  all  men,  verse  18th.  To  say,  that  they  which  receive  abutt' 
dance  qf  grace  mean  all  mankind,  because  that  expression  is  equal- 
ly extensive  as  the  words  aU  men  in  the  18th  verse,  is  a  mere  beg- 
ging of  the  question.  It  is  in  the  first  place  to  suppose  and  not  to 
prove,  that  the  words  all  men  mean  all  mankind  ;  and  then  by 
them  to  prove,  that  also  they  which  receive  abundance  qf  grace^ 
mean  all  mankind. 

The  universal  term  aU  men,  verse  18th,  is  by  the  former  part 
of  the  chapter  Umited  to  those  who  are  justified  by  faith,  who 
have  peace  with  God,  and  who  joy  in  God,  through  Christ,  as 
having  received  reconciliation.  Dr.  C's  opinion  was,  that  the  18th 
verse  is  but  the  full  expression  of  the  sentence  lefl  imperfect  in 
the  12th  verse,  and  that  the  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
verse  "is  the  same  which  began  the  12th  verse."*  The  1 8th 
verse  then  is  an  immediate  conclusion  from  the  verses  preceding 
the  12th,  especially  from  the  11th.  Now  the  believers  in  end- 
less punishmeut  hold,  that  in  all  that  part  of  the  chapter,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  12th  verse,  the  apostle  had  been  speaking 
of  the  privileges  of  believers  only,  and  not  those  privil^es  which 
belong  to  all  mankind.  And  to  infer  from  those  privileges  which 
are  peculiar  to  believers,  that  all  mankind  will  be  saved,  is  to  in- 
fer a  consequence,  which  is  by  no  means  contained  in  the  prem- 
ises ;  and  such  reasoning  ought  never  to  be  imputed  to  any  man 
of  Paul's  sound  judgment,  much  less  to  him,  an  inspired  apostle. 

To  illustrate  this  matter,  permit  me  to  descend  to  particulars. 
Verse  1st,  believers  are  said  to  be  justified  by  faith  and  to  have 
peace  with  God ;  verse  2d,  to  have  access  by  faith  into  the 
grace  of  the  gospel  and  to  rejoice  (or  glory)  in  the  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God ;  verse  3d,  to  glory  in  tribulations ;  verse  5th,  to 
have  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  verse  8th,  it  is  said  that  God  commendeth  his  love  to- 
wards believers,  in  that  Christ  died  for  them ;  verse  9th,  that  be- 
lievers are  justified  by  Christ's  blood,  and  saved  from  wrath 
through  him ;  verse  10th,  that  believers  are  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  Christ  and  saved  by  his  life ;  verse  11th,  that  be- 
lievers glory  in  God  through  Christ,  by  whom  they  have  received 
the  atonement  or  reconciliation.  Now  what  is  the  consequence 
really  following  from  these  premises,  ascribing  to  believers  these 
peculiar  and  exclusive  privileges  ?  Is  it  that  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  the  free  gift  unto  justification  of  hfe,  is  come  upon 
all  mankind,  behevers  and  unbelievers  ?  By  no  means ;  any  man, 
without  the  aid  of  inspiration,  would  be  ashamed  to  draw  such  a 
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eoDseqiienoe  from  such  premiaes.  The  only  just  consequence 
of  thcM  premises,  is  that  wiiich  has  been  generally  taken  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  18th  verse ;  viz.  That  as  by  the  offence  of 
one,  Adam,  judgment  to  condemnation  came  upon  all  mankind 
irho  were  his  seed ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  free  gift  unto  justification  of  life,  came  upon  all  hia 
seed,  who  are  believers  only,  and  who  are  the  only  persons  of 
whom  the  apostle  had  been  speaking  in  tlie  premises.  May  I 
not  now  adopt  the  same  bold  language  which  Dr.  C.  often  uses 
eoncemiog  his  comments  on  scripture,  that  no  other  sense  than 
this,  can  be  pot  on  this  18th  verse  without  making  the  apostle 
aigue  inconclusively  ? 

I  know  very  well  that  the  Doctor  understood  differently  the 
whole  passage  from  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  to  the  12th 
verse.  But  as  his  whole  argument  from  Rom.  5:  12,  to  the  end, 
m  the  present  view  of  it,  depends  on  his  different  construction 
of  verse  1 — IS ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Doctor  under^ 
Hood  that  passage  differently,  or  that  it  is  capable  of  a  different 
construction.  It  must  be  shown  that  it  is  not  capable  of  the 
construction  which  is  given  above ;  and  that  the  Doctor's  con- 
struction must  be  the  true  one.  Let  us  therefore  attend  to  his 
oonatmction  and  his  reasons  in  support  of  it 

The  construction  is,  that  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chap- 
to,  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th  verses,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
11th  verse  of  this  chapter,  are  spoken  of  all  mankind.  The  reasons 
which  he  assigns  for  such  an  understanding  of  those  verses  are : 
(1)  That  in  the  6th  verse  Christ  is  said  to  die  for  the  ungod- 
ly.*    But  if  we  should  assert,  that  by  the  ungodly  here  are  meant 
thoae  only,  who  afterward  and  during  this  life  become  godly  or 
believers,  though  Christ  died  for  them  while  ungoilly  or  consid- 
ering them  as  ungodly,  the  Doctor  has  given  no  confutation  of 
loch  a  construction.     Therefore  he  had  no  right  to  expect,  that 
it  would  be  rejected  by  any  one  who  should  choose  to  adopt  it. 
Or  if  we  aUow,  that  Christ  did  die  for  all  men  in  this  sense,  that 
he  died  to  introduce  a  dispensation  of  grace  which  should  offer 
nidation  to  all,  and  ijivitc  all  to  it,  and  to  use  Dr.  C's  own  ex- 
pression, to  put  all  ifdo  solvable  circumstances ;  nothing  will 
heDce  follow  fiivorable  to  the  actual,  salvation  of  all  men,  or  to  the 
Doctor's  argument  from  Rom.  5:  12,  etc.     It  will  not  follow,  that 
ill  will  accept  the  invitations  to  salvation  and  act  upon  them. 
StDl  the  toe  and  us,  which  occur  so  often  from  the  1st  to  the 
12th  verse,  and  particularly  in  verse  6tli,  may  mean  believers 
only. 
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(2)  '<  It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  think,  that  the  apostle  in  this  9th 
verse  is  speaking  of  that  justification  he  had  in  the  1st  vecse  con- 
nected with  faith  ;  and  for  this  decisive  reason,  because-^-as  sal- 
vation from  wrath  is  one  thing  essentially  included  in  that  justi- 
fication which  is  the  result  of  true  faith  ;  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  argue,  much  more  being  justified,  meaning  hereby  this  justifi- 
cation, we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath."*  But  did  Dr.  C.  enter- 
tain the  opinion,  that  justification  and  salvation  are  one  and  the 
same  ?  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  counted  to  bim  for 
righteousness ;  he  was  then  justified ;  but  he  did  not  then  receive 
complete  salvation.  Believers  being  in  this  life  justified  by  faith, 
have  peace  with  God,  according  to  the  1st  verse  of  this  chapter, 
as  Dr.  C.  allows.  Yet  they  are  not  in  this  life  saved  from  wrath 
in  the  sense  they  will  be,  at  the  day  of  judgment  Therefore, 
however  Dr.  C.  asserts  it,  it  does  not  €ppear  to  be  ridiculous  to 
argue,  that  believers  being  in  this  Ufe  justified  by  iiEuth  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  shall  at  the  day  of  judgment,  much  more  be  sa- 
ved from  wrath  through  him.  Is  it  ridiculous  to  aiigue,  that 
Abraham  being  justified  by  faith  here,  will  much  more  be  saved 
from  wrath  hereafter  ? 

(3)  "  The  particle  vvvy  now,  connected  with  the  justificaticm 
here  treated  of,  is  emphatical,  making  it  clear,  that  the  apostle  is 
not  to  be  understood  of  justification  at  the  great  day  ;  but  of  jus- 
tification that  had  at  that  time  been  completed."*  Nobody  pre- 
tends, that  the  apostle  means  a  justification  at  the  great  day.  It 
is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  he  means  a  justification  which  had 
at  that  present  time  been  completed.  But  what  follows  hence  ? 
Did  Dr.  C.  imagine,  that  believers  are  not  in  a  proper  sense  com- 
pletely justified  in  this  life  ?  And  that  the  justification  of  Abra- 
ham, BLahab,  etc.  was  in  no  proper  sense  completed  before  their 
death,  or  before  the  great  day  ?  Concerning  the  former,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  he  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness — ^that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteous- 
ness, etc.,  and  concerning  the  latter,  was  not  Rahab  the  harlot 
justified,  etc.  ?  Nor  is  it  material  to  the  present  purpose,  whether 
this  justification  of  Rahab  mean  a  justification  by  God,  or  a  man- 
ifestative  justification,  proving,  that  she  was  justified  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  because  the  latter,  equally  as  the  former,  implies  that 
she  was  then  justified  in  the  si^t  of  God. 

That  believers  are  in  this  life  justified  in  a  peculiar  sense,  is 
further  taught  in  1  Cor.  6:  11,  "  And  such  were  some  of  you ; 
but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  spirit  of  our  God."'    I 
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presume  it  wiH  be  granted,  that  pardon  or  forgiyeness  is  an  essen-* 
tial  part  of  justification,  and  that  when  a  man  is  forgiven  by  God, 
he  is  justified  by  God.  But  that  believers  are  forgiven  in  this 
Kfe,  is  evident  from  the  following  texts,  Matt.  9:  2,  "  Son,  thy 
tins  be  ibrgiven  thee."  See  also,  Mark  2:  5,  and  Luke  5:  20. 
Col.  2:  13,  "  And  you  being  dead  in  your  sins,  and  the  uncircum- 
dsion  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him,  having 
Jargiven  you  all  trespasses."  1  John  2:  12,  '<  I  write  unto  you, 
little  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you,  for  his  name's 
lake." 

But  why  need  I  produce  proofs  of  what  Dr.  C.  grants,  though 
it  seems  in  his  comment  on  the  9th  verse,  he  had  forgotten  it? 
In  his  comment  on  the  1st  verse,  etCj  he  speaks  of  "  the  justified 
by  faith,  as  glorying  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God — and  in  their 
sufierings— -because  they  knew  that  tribulation  worketh  patience, 
and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope."  The  Doctor, 
as  the  apostle  did  before  him,  evidently  considers  these  things  as 
taking  place  in  this  life.  Indeed  the  contrary  cannot  be  pre- 
tended without  the  grossest  absurdity.  He  also  considers  these 
views  and  affections  as  peculiar  to  the  justified  by  faith.  There- 
fore some  men  are  completely  justified  by  faith  in  this  life ;  at 
least  so  completely,  as  to  render  the  9th  verse  properly  applica- 
ble to  them.  Therefore  his  argument  from  yvv,  noto,  that  the 
justification  spoken  of  in  the  9th  verse  is  not  peculiar  to  believ- 
ers, proves  nothing. 

Beside,  Dr.  C.  could  not,  without  the  most  glaring  absurdity 
and  inconsistency,  understand  this  9th  verse  of  all  mankind  ;  be- 
cause the  persons  here  referred  to  shall  be  saved  from  wrath.  But 
according  to  the  Doctor  some  men  will  not  be  saved  from  wrath, 
they  will  suffer  all  that  wrath  to  which  they  arc  liable  on  the  foot- 
ing of  strict  justice ;  they  will  suffer  according  to  their  sins,  ac^ 
cording  to  their  crimes,  and  their  deserts,  and  so  that  the  whole 
threatened  penalty  will  be  executed  on  them. 

(4)  Doctor  C.  argues,  that  because  it  is  said  in  verse  10th, 
whien  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God ;  by  the  toe 
here,  we  must  understand,  not  believers  only,  but  all  mankind  ; 
or  because,  as  the  Doctor  paraphrases  the  words,  while  they  were 
enemies,  they  were  reconciled  ;  therefore  this  reconciliation  can- 
not mean  the  cordial  reconciliation  of  true  believers.*  The  force 
of  this  argument  wholly  depends  on  this  supposition,  that  the 
persons  here  intended,  were  reconciled,  and  yet  after  the  recon- 
ciliation was  effected,  they  still  remained  enemies.  But  what 
necessity  of  this  gloss  of  the  text  ?   Why  may  it  not  mean  this 
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merely^  that  when  the  persons  here  intended  were  g(Mng  on  in 
their  enmity,  they  were  arrested  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  reclaimed 
from  their  enmity,  and  reconciled  to  God  ?  There  iqipears  to  be 
notliijig  absurd  or  unusual  in  this  expression  understood  in  this 
sense.  If  it  should  be  said.  When  a  subject  was  wagii^  war 
against  his  sovereign,  and  was  in  actual  battle  with  the  troops  of 
his  sovereign,  he  was  reconciled  to  him  ;  the  expression  would 
not  naturally  imply,  and  no  man  would  understand  it  to  mean, 
tliat  notwithstanding  the  reconciliation,  he  still  continued  a  fixed 
and  malicious  enemy  to  his  sovereign.  No  man  would  under- 
stand  the  expi*ession  in  any  other  sense  than  this,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  and  battle,  he  was  struck  with  conviciion  of  his 
wickedness,  and  became  cordially  reconciled  to  his  sovereign* 

If  the  Doctor  depended  on  the  original  words  tx^Q^l  opth 
uuttjkXap]fii¥^  to  make  out  timt  the  reconciliation  here  intended 
took  place,  while  the  persons  spoken  of  remained  enemies ;  he 
might  as  conclusively  ha\'3  argueid,  that  the  person  mentioned  in 
John  9:  25,  (ivqikog  oSv  6kinfo)  had  his  .sight  restored  to  him,  while 
he  remained  perfectly  blind  ;  and  that  Saul  went  to  Dainascus, 
with  the  expectation  of  bringing  certain  {)ersons  to  Jerusalem, 
who  at  the  same  time  should  still  remain  at  Dainascus,  (a£«i»r  row 
ixilof  oiriB^)  Acts  22:  5. 

At  length  we  come  to  tlie  Doctor's  exposition  of  the  11th  verse, 
to  which  his  criticism  on  all  the  preceding  verses  refers.  He 
tells  us,  The  meaning  plainly  and  briefly  is,  "We  believers  glory 
in  God  of  our  interest,  and  relation  to  him,  as  our  covenant  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  were  so  changed  ui  our  state, 
while  enemies — ^in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  to  be 
capable  of — ^final  justification  u}x>n  the  foot  of  faith."  On  this  it 
may  be  remai'kcd,  That  if  by  "  interest  in  and  covenant  relation 
to  God,"  Dr.  C.  meant  anytliing  diflFereiit  from  that  state  of  re- 
conciliation, which  is  obtained  by  Christ,  and  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  latter  part  of  tliis  vei-se,  it  docs  not  appear  that  tlie  text 
gives  liim  any  warrant  to  insert  that  interest,  etc,  in  his  com- 
ment, as  a  gi'ound  of  rejoicing  or  glorying.  I  appeal  to  the  read- 
er, whetlier  the  most  natural  sense  of  the  text  be  not  this :  We 
believers  glory  in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  having 
by  Christ  received  reconciliation  ;  or  for  this  reason,  that  of  God's 
rich  gmcc  through  Christ,  we  have  obt£uned  reconciliation  with 
God.  OlherAvise,  wliy  is  the  circumstance  of  our  receiving  the 
reconciliation  by  Christ  mentioned  in  this  connection  with  our 
glorying  in  God  ?  Beside,  to  glory  in  God  as  our  covenant  God, 
and  to  glory  in  him  on  account  of  our  reconciliation  with  him,  ii 
one  and  the  same  thing. 
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The  glorying  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  is  through  Christ ; 
and  this  implies,  that  it  is  on  account  of  some  benefit  or  blessing 
received  through  Christ ;   and  what  this  blessing  is,  which  the 
apostle  had  in  view,  and  which  he  considered  as  the  ground  of 
^orying  to  believers,  he  immediately  explains  in  these  words, 
hy  wham  ioe  have  received  the  reconciliation,  that  reconciliation 
d  which  he  had  been  speaking  in  the  10th  verse.     But  if  the 
teconciliation,  which  the  apostle  makes  the  great  ground  of  re- 
fmng  or  glorying  to  believers,  be,  as  Dr.  C.  holds,  common  to 
believers  and  unbelievers  ;  then  the  great  ground  of  glorying  to 
believers  is  not  any  blessing  peculiar  to  believers,  but  something 
oommon  to  all  mankind ;  and  therefore  unbelievers  have  just  the 
same  reason  to  glory  in  that  blessing  as  believers ;  which  is  no 
more  credible  than  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  and  wants 
Bs  much  proof  as  that  doctrine ;    and  therefore  cannot  be  admit- 
ted as  any  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  doctrine. 

I  beg  the  reader's  patience,  while  I  make  a  few  other  remarks 
on  Dr.  C*8  construction  of  the  passage  from  Rom.  4:  25,  to  Chap. 
5: 12;  and  I  wish  the  reader  to  keep  before  him  the  passage  it- 
self, while  he  follows  me  in  these  remarks. 

This  whole  passage  is  expressed  in  the  first  person,  and  is 
manifestly  one  continued  diccourse.  Yet  Dr.  C.  was  of  the 
opmion,  that  in  this  short  passage  of  only  twelve  verses,  the  per- 
sons, or  the  we,  us  and  our,  which  occur  in  almost  every  sen- 
tence, are  shifted  no  less  than  four  times.  In  the  last  verse  of 
Chap,  iv,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  all  men  are  intended ;  that  from 
the  first  to  the  sixth  verse  of  Chap,  v,  only  believers  are  intend- 
ed; that  from  the  6th  to  the  lith  verse  all  men  are  intended; 
that  in  the  former  part  of  the  11th  verse  believers  only  are  in- 
tended ;  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  verse  all  men  are  again 
intended.  I  beg  leave  to  set  down  this  whole  passage,  according 
to  the  Doctor's  explanation,  together  with  the  text  itself.    Thus : 

TexL  Dr.  Ca  ExpUmaHon. 

Chap.  4:  25.  Who  was  delivered  to  put  all  men 

Who  vfoi  ddvoertd  far  our  offences  into  a  capacity  to  obtain  the  pardon 

(Md  ramd  again  for  our  jiuiykatwiu  of  their   offences,  and  was  raised 

again  to  put  them  into  a  capacity  of 

Chap.  5:  1.  being  justified  at  the  great  day. 

Therefore,  being  juttified  by  faith,  Therefore  bdieffera  being  justified 

we  have  peace  unUi  God,  through  our  by  faith,    have    peace   with    God, 

Lord  Jeius  Chrid.  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ    By 

2l  By  whom  also  we  have  access  by  whom  also  believers  have  access  by 

failk  into  this  grace  wherein  tve  stand,  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  they 

and  njoiot  m  hope  of  the  glory  qjf  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 

God,  gloiyofGod. 
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TtxL 

3L  And  not  onhf  $0^  hut  we  gbry  m 
frtbtifafumt  aim,  knowing  Iked  tnbu- 
iaiian  workdh  patience ; 

4  And paUence  experience ;  andex^ 
perience  kipe; 

5.  And  hope  makelh  not  aahamedy 
beeauae  the  love  of  God  is  $hetl  ahrond 
in  our  hearU  hf  Ihe  Holy  Ghoal  which 
it  ginen  vnlo  to. 

6.  For  whenvTR  were  wUhotd  strengih, 
in  due  time  Chriet  died  for  the  unr 


7.  Fhr  tearcdyfor  a  righleotts  tnmt 
wHl  one  die ;  yet  permhenture  for  a 
good  man  some  tcouUl  even  dare  lo  die, 

8.  Bui  God  coimttendeth  Ids  Uwt  to- 
wards  us,  in  that,  tvfdU  ws  were  yd 
sinners,  Claist  died  for  ttf. 

9.  Mudi  more  then  beim(  note  jits' 
iified  2iy  his  blood,  we  shall  he  saved 
from  imdh  Uurovgh  Mm, 


10.  For  tf,  tcJien  we  were  enemies, 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
<f  his  Son ;  mtich  more  being  recon- 
ciled, we  shaU  he  saved  by  his  life. 


11.  Anil  not  only  so;  but  toe  also 
joy  in  God,  throitgh  our  Lord  Jesm 
Christ,  by  lohom  toe  have  note  received 
the  atonement,  [or  Ute  reconciliation,]    < 


Dr.  Cs  ErpitmaHon. 

And  not  only  so,  but  beUevars  glo* 
ly  in  tribulations  alflO|  knowing  thst 
tribulation  woiketb  patience;  and 
patience  experience  and  experienee 
hope ;  «nd  hope  raaketh  not  adbam- 
ed,  because  the  love  of  Grod  is  shed 
abroad  in  the  heartB  of  heUevers^  fay 
tlie  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  un- 
to them. 

For  when  aU  men  were  without 
strength,  in  due  tinie  Chrisi  died  ftr 
them  all,  while  they  were  ungodly. 

For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man 
would  one  die ;  }'et  perodventore 
for  a  good  inan,  some  would  even 
dare  to  die. 

But  God  commendeth  his  love  to* 
words  (dl  men,  in  that  while  they 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  icv 
them  alL 

Much  more  then  aU  men  being 
PDvr  by  the  blood  of  Christ  brou^ 
ir.to  u  capojdJty  or  posstXAHhf  of  salva- 
tljii,  shall  in  fnd  lie  saved  from 
wrath  tlirough  Christ 

For  if  when  aU  men  were  ene- 
mies, they  were  by  the  death  of 
Christ  brought  into  a  possibility  of 
solvation ;  much  more  beuig  brought 
into  a  possibUiiy  of  solvation,  those 
all  men  shall  lie  adually  saved  by  the 
life  of  Christ 

And  not  only  so ;  but  hdievers  al- 
so glory  in  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  a0  wen  have 
received  tlie  possibUUy  of  solvation. 


How  strange,  that  in  a  continued  discourse  all  in  tlie  first  per- 
son plural,  the  we  and  us  should  be  changed  backward  and  for- 
ward/our times!  What  torturing  of  the  scripture  is  here !  At 
this  rate,  what  discourse  in  the  world  will  be  intelligible  ?  How 
will  it  Ik)  possible  for  any  man,  and  especially  for  the  common 
people,  for  whom  as  well  as  for  the  learned,  the  scriptures  were 
written,  to  understand  them  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  By  this  various  reference  of  the  pronouns 
toe  and  us,  tlie  reasoning  of  the  apostle  is  rendercd  utterly  incon- 
clusive, in  almost  every  step  of  it.     Thus  tlie  first  verse  of  the 
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fifth  chapter  is  manifestly  brought  in  by  the  apostle,  as  a  conse- 
qocnoe  drawn  from  the  last  verso  of  the  preceding  chapter.  But 
6om  the  conaderation,  that  Christ  died  and  rose  to  put  all  men 
into  a  capacity  of  obtaining  jastification  at  the  great  day,  it  by 
fio  means  follows,  that  believers  are  iww  justified  by  foitli,  and 
kvc  peace  with  God.  Verse  9th,  if  it  be  ever  so  true,  that  all 
men  are  put  into  a  poasibUity  of  salvation,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that  all  men  will  be  actually  saved.  It  no  more  fc^ows, 
than  from  the  opportunity  given  all  men,  of  obtaining  salvation 
immediately  after  this  life,  it  follows,  that  all  will  actually  be 
nved  inmiediately  after  tliis  life ;  or  than  from  the  opportunity 
of  entering  the  land  of  Canaan,  given  all  that  generation,  which 
came  out  of  Egypt,  it  followed,  that  all  that  generation  would  in 
fact  enter  that  land ;  or  than  from  the  opportunity  given  any 
man  to  become  rich  or  honorable,  it  follows,  that  he  will  in  fact 
become  rich  or  honorable.  The  same  observation  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  loth  verse.  What  war  before  observed  concern- 
ing tlie  11th  verse,  understood  in  Dr.  C's  sense,  needs  not  to  be 
repeated. 

But  what  is  of  chief  imix)rtance  is,  tliat  according  to  the  Doc- 
tor's construction,  there  is  no  an^mentative  connection  between 
the  11th  and  the  12th,  or  which  is  tlie  same  tiling,  between  the 
11th  mid  the  18th  verses.  If  the  Doctor's  sense  of  the  11th 
and  18th  verses  be  true,  the  latter  is  no  just  consequence  from 
the  former.  The  Doctor's  sense  of  the  11th  verse  is,  that  all 
men  through  Christ  have  received  a  possibility  of  final  salvation ; 
and  his  sense  of  the  18th  verse  is,  that  all  men  will  actually  be 
cived.  But  if  it  be  ever  so  true,  that  all  men  have  received  a 
possibility  or  opportunity  of  final  solvation,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  all  win  actually  be  saved.  Yet  as  the  12tli  or  18th  verse, 
(the  intermediate  verses  being  a  parenthesis)  is  a  deduction  from 
the  11th,  the  last  of  the  propositions  just  expressed,  should  justly 
follow  from  the  other ;  otherwise  the  apostle  argues  inconclusive- 
ly. And  as  tlie  Doctor's  gloss  of  these  two  verses  makes  the 
apostle  reason  inconclusively,  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  has  not 
given  the  true  sense  of  tliem.  But  according  to  tlie  common 
understanding  of  these  verses,  the  reasoning  is  clear  and  certain. 
For  if  believers  have  obtained  through  Christ  a  cordial  reconcili- 
ation and  peace  with  God,  then  certainly  those  same  believers 
will,  in  the  same  way,  obtain  eternal  life  and  salvation. 

That  tlie  12th,  and  therefore  the  18Ui  verse,  is  an  inference 
(rom  the  11th,  is,  I  think,  manifest  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
passage,  and  it  is  at  least  implicitly  granted  by  Dr.  C.  He  ex- 
pressly says,  that  the  thertfore  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  verse, 


; 
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"  is  the  same  which  began  the  12th  verse.  The  protasis  or  first 
part  of  the  comparison  was  there  entered  upon,  but  left  unfinished. 
^Tis  here  resumed,  I  say,  therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one 
man,"  etc.*  And  his  paraphrase  of  the  18th  verse  is  in  thesd 
words :  ^'  I  say,  therefore,  (to  resume  now  and  pursue  the  com- 
parison I  began  in  the  12th  verse)  as  it  was  by  the  lapse  of  the 
one  man,  Adam,"  etc.f  The  Doctor  also  quotes  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's assertion,  that  ^'  the  12th  verse  is  an  inference  from  the 
11th,"  and  does  not  contradict  that  assertion,  though  he  labors 
through  a  number  of  pages,  to  affix  a  different  sense  from  that  of 
Dr.  Doddridge,  to  the  1 1th  verse,  that  thus  he  may  evade  the 
construction  of  the  18th  verse,  which  Dr.  Doddridge  had  given, 
and  establish  his  own.  But  all  this  was  needless,  if  indeed  the 
12th  and  18th  verses  are  not  an  inference  from  the  11th.  Nor 
is  there  any  inconsistence  in  the  opinion,  that  the  18th  verse  may 
be  at  the  same  time  an  inference  from  the  11th  and  from  the 
15th,  16th  and  17th  verses.  True  and  sufficient  premises  or 
reasons  of  the  proposition  of  the  18th  verse,  may  be  contained 
in  the  11th  verse.  Those  reasons  may  be  explained,  and  even 
others  added  in  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  verses,  which  ftdl  into 
a  parenthesis ;  and  the  18th  verse  may  contain  an  inference  just- 
ly deducible  from  either,  or  from  both. 

I  am  indeed  sensible,  that  Dr.  C.  in  his  paraphrase  of  the  12th 
verse,  does  not  consider  it  as  an  inference  from  the  1 1th  ;  but 
the  11th  as  deducible  by  way  of  inference  from  the  12th,  in  this 
manner :  Because  sin  and  death  came  upon  all  men  by  Adam, 
therefore  all  men  have  obtained  a  possibility  of  salvation  by  Christ 
His  words  are :  "  For  this  cause  or  reason,  we  have  received  re- 
conciliation by  Jesus  Christ,  namely,  because  as  sin  entered  into 
the  world  by  the  one  man,  Adam,"  j  etc.  But  this  is  as  surpris- 
ing as  any  part  of  Dr.  C's  truly  surprising  exposition  of  this  chap- 
ter. In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by 
anything  but  pure  imagination.  In  the  second  place,  to  apply 
this  paraphrase  to  tlie  18th  verse,  which  is  but  the  full  expression 
of  the  12th,  it  will  stand  thus  :  For  this  cause  or  reason  all  men 
have  received  a  possibility  of  salvation,  namely,  that  as  by  the  of- 
fence of  one,  juc^ment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even 
so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to 
actual  salvation.  Or  more  briefly  thus :  The  reason,  why  all 
men  have  obtained  a  possibility  of  salvation,  is,  that  salvation  is 
actually  come  upon  all  men.  Or  to  place  the  sentence  in  its  pro- 
per arrangement,  Salvation  is  actually  come  upon  all  men  ;  there- 
fore all  men  have  received  a  possibility  of  salvation.     On  this 

•  Page  67.  tp.26.  tpTso!  " 
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reasoning  I  need  make  no  remark.  It  is  not  however  probable, 
that  the  Doctor  was  sensible,  that  his  paraphrase  of  the  12th 
Terse,  applied  to  the  18th,  would  come  to  this.  Nor  is  the  rea- 
son just  expressed,  that  which  the  Doctor  believed  to  be  the  true 
one,  why  we  have  received  the  reconciliation.  But  that  which 
in  the  Doctor's  opinion  was  the  true  reason,  he  expressly  declares 
to  be,  "  That  it  was  in  such  a  way,  viz.  by  the  offence  of  one, 
that  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation*"*  Who  is 
answerable  for  this  inconsistency,  I  need  not  inform  the  reader. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  part  of  Dr.  C's  book,  I  cannot  but  observe, 
that  he  speaks  of  a  double  justification,!  the  one  meaning  absolu- 
tion at  the  great  day ;  the  other  meaning  the  advantageous  state, 
or  the  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  all  mankind  through  Christ. 
It  seems  then  that  the  Doctor  had  forgotten,  that  he  had  but  a 
few  pages  before  made  out  a  three-fold  justification ;  the  first 
kind  consisting  in  the  introduction  to  a  capacity  or  possibility  of 
salvation  through  Christ ;  the  second  in  the  justification  of  belie- 
Ters  who  have  peace  with  God  while  in  this  life — such  was  the 
justification  of  Abraham ;  the  third  an  absolution  at  the  great 
day.  But  when  anything  is  abundantly  multiplied,  no  wonder 
if  the  author  himself  of  that  multiplication  forgets  the  number  of 
units  contained  in  his  own  product. 

Dr.  C.  says4  It  can  be  no  other  than  a  flat  contradiction  to 
the  express  words  of  the  Apostle  himself,  to  say  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  comparison  in  the  18th  verse,  the  words  aU  men  are 
not  used  in  the  ^me  extensive  sense,  as  in  the  former  part  of  that 
verse.  This  is  indeed  a  strong,  positive  assertion,  but  where 
is  the  reason  to  support  it  ?  Beside ;  he  thought  it  no  flat  con- 
tradiction to  the  express  words  of  the  apostle,  to  say  that  we 
in  the  former  part  of  the  11th  verse,  is  not  used  in  the  same  ex- 
tensive sense  as  in  the  latter  part  of  that  verse  ;  nor  any  flat  con- 
tradiction to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  to  say,  that  the  word  ever- 
laUing  is  not  used  in  the  same  extensive  sense  in  the  former  part, 
as  in  the  latter  part  of  Matt.  25:  46,  "  These  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  everlasting  life." 

But  it  is  time  we  should  proceed  to  the  other  argument  of  Dr. 
C.  to  prove  that  universal  salvation  is  taught  in  Rom.  5:  12,  etc. 
viz. 

4.  The  advantage  by  Christ  exceeds^  abounds  beyond  the  dis- 
advantage by  Adam.  But  unless  all  men  be  saved,  the  former 
"sinks  below"  the  latter.^  It  is  granted,  that  the  advantage  by 
Christ,  to  those  who  obtain  salvation  by  Christ,  exceeds,  and 

•Page  30.        tp.  38.        tp.  32.        §  p.  32  and  81,  etc. 
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abounds  beyond  the  disadvantage  by  Adam.  But  the  question 
is,  whether  this  saving  advantage  extend  to  all  tliose,  to  whom 
the  disadvantage  by  Adam  extended.  That  it  does  extend  to 
all  the  same  subjects  to  whom  the  disadvantage  by  Adam  ex- 
tended, is  holden  by  Dr.  C.  But  how  does  he  prove  it  ?  By 
no  other  arguments  than  those  which  we  have  already  particularly 
considered ;  and  whether  they  be  conclusive,  is  submitted  to  the 
reader.  Dr.  C.  did  not  imagine,  that  the  advantage  by  Christ 
was  more  extensive,  or  extended  to  a  greater  number  of  persons, 
than  the  disadvantage  by  Adam.  He  believed,  that  tliey  both 
extended  to  all  mankind.  Therefore,  tlie  superabounding,  the 
excess,  or  surplusage  of  the  advantage  by  Christ,  does  not  consist 
in  the  extent  of  it,  but  in  sometliing  else,  and  that  sometlung  else 
may  exist,  though  the  extent  as  to  the  number  of  persons  be  tlie 
same,  or  even  less  than  the  extent  of  the  disadvantage  by  Adam. 

If  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  the  created  system, 
be  more  advanced  by  tlie  salvation  of  a  part  of  the  human  race, 
and  by  the  rejection  of  the  rest,  tlian  tliey  would  have  been,  if 
Adam  had  never  fallen ;  then  surely  tlie  advantage  by  Christ  on 
the  general  scale,  does  not  ''  sink  below"  the  disadvantage  by 
Adam ;  and  to  assert,  that  the  divine  glory  and  the  happiness  of 
the  created  system  would  be  most  advanced  by  the  salvation  of 
all  men,  is  to  beg  material  points  in  question.  But  if  Dr.  C. 
mean,  that  if  all  be  not  saved  by  Christ,  then  the  advantage  by 
Christ  to  those  who  shall  be  finally  miserable,  "  suiks  l)elow"  the 
disadvantage  by  Adam  to  the  same  persons  ;  I  grant  it,  and  ap- 
prehend no  disadvantage  to  my  cause  by  the  concession.  For  it 
is  granting  no  more  than  is  implied  in  the  very  proposition,  which 
I  endeavor  to  defend,  that  all  men  will  not  be  saved. 

I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on  Dr.  C's  aip-iment  from 
Rom.  5:  12,  etc.  If  the  reader  think  I  have  been  prolix  in  these 
remarks,  I  hope  he  will  rcnw^mber  how  prolix  the  Doctor  was  in 
his  argument  from  this  passage ;  and  I  presume  he  will  not  think 
it  unreasonable  to  take  up  nineteen  pages  in  answering  SL\ty-nine. 

It  is  now  left  to  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  it  be  certain,  that 
because  the  word  many  in  the  fonner  part  of  the  15tli  and  19th 
verses  means  all  men,  it  means  tlie  same  in  the  latter  part  of 
those  verses  ;  whether  it  be  certain,  that  the  word  many  means 
all  men,  because  the  article  is  joined  with  it  ol  noXXol,  the  many ; 
whether  because  the  words  all  men  in  the  former  part  of  the 
18th  verse,  mean  all  mankind,  they  certainly  mean  the  same  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  verse ;  whctlier  because  the  advantage 
by  Christ  exceeds  the  disadvantage  by  Adam,  it  certainly  follows, 
that  the  advantage  to  every  individual  man,  will  exceed  the  dis- 
advantage to  that  man. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IN  WHICH  18  CONSIDERED   DR.   C*S   ARGUMENT  FROM  ROMANS  8:  Id — ^24/ 

The  text  is,  "  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  wait- 
eth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  For  the  creature 
was  made  subject  to  vanity  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him 
who  subjected  the  same  in  hope.  Because  the  creature  itself  al- 
so shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  togetlier  until  now. 
And  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also  which  have  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting 
for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body."  The 
words  of  chief  importance  are  those  of  the  21st  verse :  '^  The 
creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God ;"  which 
are  supposed  by  Dr.  C.  to  hold  forth  the  salvation  of  all  men. 
But  the  main  question  here  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
creature.  Dr.  C.  sup}x>ses  it  means  the  human  race.  Others 
suppose  it  means  the  whole  of  the  creation  which  was  made  for 
the  sake  of  men,  and  is  subjected  to  their  use.  Beside  the  word 
creaiurey  the  following  wonls  and  expressions,  ^'  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God" — "  vanity" — "  willingly" — "  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption"— are  all  understood  differently  by  Dr.  C.  and  by  those 
who  believe  in  endless  punishment.  Let  us  therefore  attend  to 
them  respectively. 

I.  The  meaning  of  the  word  xr/niff,  creature  or  creation^  is 
to  be  sought.  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  inform  the  reader 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  original,  that  the  word  translated 
creature  in  tlie  19th,  20th  and  21st  verses,  is  the  very  same  which 
in  the  22d  verse  is  translated  creation ;  and  doubtless  whatever 
be  the  meaning  of  it,  it  ought  to  have  been  translated  uniformly 
throughout  this  passage.  Dr.  C.  was  of  opinion  that  it  means  all 
mankind  or  the  rational  creation  of  this  world.  His  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are,  tliat  "  earnest  expectation^  groaning^  travait- 
ing  togetlier  in  pain,  are  more  naturally  and  obviously  applica- 
ble to  the  rational,  than  the  inanimate"  [and  brutal]  "  creation" 
— "  that  naaa  xtlaig,  the  whole  creation,  is  never  used  (one  dis- 
puted text  only  excepted,  Col.  1:  15),  to  signify  more  than  the 
whole  moral  creation,  or  all  mankind ;"  that  "  it  would  be  highly 
incongruous,  to  give  this  style"  [the  whole  creation]  "  to  the  infe- 
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nor  or  less  valuable  part,  wholly  leaving  out  the  most  excellent" 
part,  mankind. 

1.  ^^  Earnest  expectation,  groaning,  travailing  together  in 
pain,  are  more  naturally  applicable  to  the  rational,  than  the  in- 
animate" [and  brutal]  "  creation."*  If  this  prove  anything,  it 
will  prove  too  much ;  it  will  prove,  that  when  in  Ps.  114,  it  is 
said,  "  The  sea  saw  it  and  fled ;  Jordan  was  driven  back ;  the 
mountains  skipped  like  rams,  and  the  Httle  hills  like  lambs  ;"  the 
meaning  is,  that  men  saw  it  and  fled ;  that  men  were  driven 
back  ;  that  men  skipped  Uke  rams  and  like  lambs.  It  will  prove, 
that  Jer.  47:  6,  "  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be 
ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  up  thyself  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and  be 
still ;"  means  that  men  should  put  up  themselves  into  a  scabbard, 
and  there  rest  and  be  still.  It  will  prove  that  Hos.  13:  14,  "I 
will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave ;  I  will  redeem 
them  from  death.  O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues ;  O  grave,  I 
will  be  thy  destruction  ;"  means  that  God  will  be  the  plagues 
and  destruction  of  men ;  and  when  once  it  is  established,  that 
death  and  the  grave  mean  men,  as  men  are  to  be  ransomed  from 
the  grave  and  redeemed  from  death,  it  will  follow  tliat  men  are  to 
be  ransomed  from  themselves  and  redeemed  from  themselves. 
But  there  is  no  end  to  the  absurdities  which  will  follow  from  this 
mode  of  construing  the  scriptures. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  figure  of  speech,  whereby  inanimate 
things  are  represented  as  living,  sensible  and  rational  persons,  and 
are  addressed  as  such,  is  very  common  in  scripture.  Beside  the 
instances  already  mentioned,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  following: 
Deut.  32:  1,  "  Give  ear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak ;  hear,  O 
earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth."  Ps.  65:  12,  13,  "The  Httle 
hills  rejoice  on  every  side.  The  pastures ;  the  valleys ;  shout  for 
joy ;  they  also  sing."  Is.  55:  12,  "  The  mountains  and  the  hills 
shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the 
field  shall  clap  their  hands."  Hab.  2:  11,  "For  the  stone  shall 
cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer 
it."  Ps.  89:  12,  "  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name." 
Ps.  97:  1,  "  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let  the  mul- 
titude of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof."  Is.  24:  4,  "  The  earth 
mourncth  and  fadeth  a*vay,  the  world  mourneth,  languisheth 
and  fadeth  away."  See  also  Ps.  98:  8.  Is.  16:  8.  35:  1, 2.  49: 
13.  Lev.  18:  28,  etc. 

Now  rejoicing,  shouting  for  joy,  singing,  breaking  forth  into 
singing,  clapping  of  hands,  crying  out,  answering,  mourning,  lan- 
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guishing,  etc.  are  certainly  in  these  passages  applied  to  inanimate 
creatures.  But  they  are  applicable  to  such  creatures,  not  more 
naturally  and  obviously,  than  earnest  expectation,  groaning  and 
travailing  in  pain. 

Though  the  Doctor  thinks  these  expressions  not  properly  appli<* 
cable  to  any  other  creatures  than  mankind  ;  yet  he  himself  ap- 
jdics  them  to  mankind  in  no  other  sense,  than  that  in  which  they 
are  applicable  to  the  brutal  creation.  The  sense  in  which  he 
supposes  all  mankind  long  and  wait  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
Bons  of  Qod,  is,  that  they  "  groan  under  the  afflictions  of  this 
world,  sensible  of  its  imperfections,  and  consequently  desire 
something  better."  Now  the  calamities  of  tlie  world  faU  not  on 
the  ratioikl  part  of  it  only,  but  on  all  the  animal,  sensitive  parts, 
and  cons^uently  they,  as  well  as  mankind,  "  desire  something 
better."  From  these  calamities  and  miseries  the  animal  parts  of 
the  world  will  l>e  delivered,  at  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God. 

Further,  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  world,  once  personified,  as 
they  are  in  innumerable  instances  tliroughout  the  scriptures,  may 
as  properly  have  the  particular  personal  affections,  actions  and 
sufferings,  of  cxj}edatumy  waitings  groaning,  travailing^  etc. 
ascribed  to  them,  as  any  other  personal  affections,  actions  or  suf- 
ferings. 

If  any  should  think  it  impossible  for  brutes  and  inanimate 
matter  to  enjoy  the  lilxjrty  of  the  children  of  God,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  absurd  to  represent,  that  they  shall  be  delivered  into 
that  liberty ;  let  it  be  ol)served,  that  though  this  would  be  absurd, 
while  they  are  represented  to  )>e  still  brutes  and  inanimate  mat- 
ter ;  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  represented  to  be  intelligent  beings, 
the  absurdity  ceases.  There  is  in  this  case  no  more  absurdity  in 
representing  them,  as  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God  after  the  resurrection,  than  in  representing,  that 
they  rejoice  in  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  perfections  and  in 
the  prevalence  of  tnie  religion  in  this  world  ;  as  is  done  in  the 
passages  before  quoted. 

Objeciion.  Though  there  would  be  no  absurdity  in  figuratively 
representing  brutes  and  inanimate  creatures,  in  tliis  world,  as  re- 
joicing in  the  manifestations  of  divine  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, yet  there  is  an  absurdity  in  the  representation,  that  they 
shall  be  brought  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  after  the 
end  of  the  world ;  because  then  they  will  be  annihilated ;  and  to 
represent  that  after  they  shall  1x5  annihilated,  they  still  enjoy  glo- 
rious liberty,  is  a  gross  inconsistency.  This  is  the  objection  in 
its  full  strength.     Let  us  attend  to  it. 

17* 
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It  is  not  agreed  by  all  writers,  that  the  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God  mentioned  in  the  21st  verse,  means  that  liberty  and 
blessedness  which  they  shall  enjoy  after  the  resurrection  and 
general  judgment ;  some  are  of  the  opinion,  that  it  means  that 
liberty  which  they  shall  enjoy  on  earth  in  the  latter  days,  when 
Christ  shall  reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years.*  If  this  be  the 
true  sense  of  the  apostle,  the  objection  vanishes  at  once,  as  the 
brutal  and  inanimate  creation  will  then  be  in  as  real  existence^ 
as  they  are  now. 

Nor  is  it  agreed  among  writers,  that  this  world  will,  after  the 
general  judgment  be  annihilated.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  and 
of  great  authority  too,  that  after  a  purification  by  fire,  it  will  be 
restored  to  a  far  more  glorious  state,  than  that  in  which  it  is  at 
present,  and  will  forever  be  the  place  of  the  residence  of  holy 
and  happy  beings.     If  this  be  true,  the  objection  again  vanishes. 

Finally,  if  it  be  the  real  truth,  that  the  brutal  and  material 
creation  will  be  annihilated,  after  the  general  judgment,  yet  there 
is  no  absurdity  in  representing,  that  it  shall  be  brought  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Wherein  does  the  lib- 
erty of  the  children  of  God  consist  ?  Doubtless  in  a  great  meas- 
ure in  deliverance  from  sin,  and  from  the  influence  of  it  in  them- 
selves and  others.  So  the  brutal  and  material  creation,  even  if 
it  be  annihilated,  shall  be  delivered  from  the  power,  abuse  and 
abominable  perversion  of  wicked  men,  to  which  it  had  been  long 
subjected,  and  under  which  it  had  long  groaned.  Therefore  this 
creation  introduced  as  a  rational  person,  may,  without  improprie- 
ty be  represented  as  earnestly  wishing  for  that  deliverance.  And 
as  the  deliverance  from  sin  in  themselves  and  from  the  eflfects  of 
sin  in  others,  is  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  liberty  which  the  chil- 
dren of  God  shall  obtain  after  the  general  judgment;  so  the 
aforesaid  deliverance  of  the  creation  may  not  improperly  be 
called  a  deliverance  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  into 
a  similar  liberty,  a  like  freedom  from  the  tyranny,  abuses  and 
perversions  of  wicked  men.  Or  the  sense  may  be  a  deliverance 
in,  at  J  or  on  occasion  of,  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God.  The  preposition  eig,  is  capable  of  this  sense,  and  then  the 
construction  of  this  passage  will  be.  That  the  creation  itself  will 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  at  the  time,  or  on 
occasion  of  the  glorious  liberty  or  deliverance  of  the  children  of 
God. 

2.  Doctor  C.  further  pleads,  "  That  naaa  ntloiq^  the  whole  ere- 

*  See  Guise's  Paraphrase  in  loc.  and  Hopkins*  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Future  State  of  the  Wicked,  p.  101. 
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of  urn,  is  never  used  (one  disputed  text  only  excepted,  Col.  1:  15) 
to  signify  more  than  the  whole  moral  creation,  or  all  mankind."^ 
This  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  requires  particular  attention. 
The  phrase  naaa  xrlatg  is  used  four  times  only  in  all  the  New 
Testament,  beside  the  instance  which  is  now  under  considera-* 
tion.  The  places  are,  Mark  16:  15,  '^Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creatureJ'  Col.  1:  15,  "The 
first  bom  of  every  creature.^^  V.  23,  "  The  gospel  which  ye 
have  heard,  which  is  preached  to  every  creature,  which  is  under 
heaven."  1  Pet.  2:  13,  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance 
of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

As  to  Mark  16:  15,  it  is  granted,  that  in  that  text  every  crecU' 
iure  moans  human  creature.     Though  Dr.  C.  says,  that  Col.  1: 
15,  is  disputed ;  yet  he  pretends  not,  that  every  creature  here 
means  mankind  merely ;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  text  is  in 
this  respect  disputed.     It  is  indeed  disputed,  whether  naarjg  xtl-' 
awg^  every  creature^  or  rather,  all  the  creation,  refer  to  the  new 
creation,  i.  e.  the  church,  or  to  the  old  creation,  which  was  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world.    It  is  also  disputed,  whether  Christ 
be  so  the  first-bom  of  all  the  creation,  as  to  be  a  creature  him- 
self; or  whether  he  be  the  first-born  in  this  sense  only,  that  he  is 
the  heir,  the  head  and  Lord  of  all  the  creation.     IJgmxojontog,  in 
our  version  rendered  first-born,  is  by  some  rendered  ^r«f  creator 
or  producer y  which  gives  a  still  different  sense  to  the  passage. 
But  it  does  not  appear,  that  it  has  ever  been  contended,  that 
nitsfig  miaiwg  "  signifies  no  more  than  all  mankind."     For  in 
whatever  sense  Christ  is  the  first-born  of  all  the  creation,  he  is 
the  first-bom  not  only  of  the  human  race,  but  of  all  the  creation 
absolutely.     If  it  be  said,  that  Christ  is  the  first-born  of  all  the 
creation,  as  he  is  the  first  creature  which  was  made  ;  this  implies, 
that  he  was  made  not  before  all  men  only,  but  before  all  crea- 
tures.    If  it  be  said,  that  he  is  the  first-born  of  all  the  creation,  as 
he  wfks  begotten  from  eternity,  and  so  begotten  before  all  the 
creation  ;  still  he  was  in  this  sense  begotten  not  before  all  men 
only,  but  before  all  creatures.     If  it  be  said,  that  he  is  the  first- 
born of  all  the  creation,  as  he  is  the  heir,  the  head,  the  Lord  of 
all ;  still  in  this  sense  he  is  the  first-born  not  of  mankind  only, 
but  of  all  creatures.     What  right  then  had  Dr.  C.  to  suggest,  that 
it  is  disputed,  whether  Tidor^g  xtlaiwg  in  this  text  "  signify  more 
than  the  whole  moral  creation  of  this  world,  or  all  mankind  ?" 

The  next  passage,  in  which  nuaa  xiiaig  occurs,  is  Col.  1:  23, 
"  The  gospel,  which  was  preached  to  every  creature  under  hea- 
ven."    The  doctor,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  original, 
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doubtless  recollected,  or  at  least  he  ought  to  liave  examined,  and 
then  he  would  have  seen,  that  in  the  original  it  is,  '^  iv  naatf  t^ 
HthHy  ^*  in  all  tlie  creation  under  heaven,"  or  in  all  the  world. 
Surely  the  Doctor  did  not  imagine,  that  the  gospel  was  preached 
within  every  man. 

The  other  passage  is  1  Pet.  2:  13,  "  Submit  yourselves  to  eve- 
ry ordinance  of  men ;"  naarj  apOgtanhy  nxlo^h  tvery  human 
creature.  The  question  is  whether  these  words  signify  all  man- 
kind ;  and  tlie  very  proposing  of  the  question,  I  presume,  sug^ 
gests  the  answer.  Will  any  man  say,  that  every  cliristian  is  re- 
quired, either  by  reason  or  revelation,  to  submit  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race,  whether  man,  woman  or  child ;  and 
whether  the  christian  be  a  lord  or  a  tenant,  a  king  or  a  subject? 
Besides ;  allowing  that  die  phrase  as  it  stands,  means  the  human 
race ;  tlie  addition  of  av&Qfanlvti  to  naat^  xtiaa  shows  that  niaji 
nriasi  without  avOgfajihriy  would  not  signify  the  human  race ; 
otherwise  why  is  it  added  ?  If  the  words  in  our  language,  every 
creature^  mean  always  every  human  creature,  it  would  be  need- 
less in  any  case  to  insert  the  adjective  human ;  and  the  very  in- 
sertion of  it  would  imply,  that  the  writer  or  speaker  was  of  the 
opinion,  tliat  the  bare  words  every  creature,  were  not  certainly 
limited  to  human  creatures,  but  would  most  obviously  be  taken 
in  a  greater  extent.  This  text  therefore  is  so  far  from  a  proof, 
that  "  Ttaaa  xihig,  every  creature,  is  never  used  in  all  the  Neve 
Testament  (except  in  one  disputed  text)  to  signify  more  than  all 
mankind  ;"  that  it  is  a  clear  proof,  that  it  does  naturally  "  signi- 
fy more  than  all  mankind,"  and  to  make  it  signify  no  more,  must 
be  Umited  by  avOQOinlv^,  human. 

After  all,  tlie  very  drift  of  the  aiK)stle  shows,  that  in  1  Pet.  2: 
13,  he  was  so  far  from  meaning  all  mankind  by  the  expression 
niari  dvOg(unii/fj  uttoet,  that  he  meant  cither  not  one  of  the  hu- 
man race,  or  at  most  Jiut  very  few ;  that  he  meant  either  human 
laws  and  constitutions,  or  human  magistrates,  the  king  as  supreme, 
governors  who  are  sent  by  him,  etc. 

Now  let  the  re«ider  judge,  whether  nuaa  xtlaig  be  never  used 
in  all  the  New  Testament  to  signify  more  or  less  than  all  man- 
kind ;  and  whether  of  the  four  instances,  in  which  it  occurs,  be- 
side this  of  Rom.  viii,  it  do  not  in  every  one  signify  eitlier  more 
or  less  than  all  mankind,  excepting  Mark  16;  15.  And  it  is 
equally  against  Dr.  C's  argument  from  Rom.  viii,  whether  it  be 
used  in  other  places  to  signify  more,  or  to  signify  less  than  all 
mankind.  If  it  signify  more  in  other  places,  it  may  signify  more 
in  Rom.  viii.  If  it  signify  less  in  other  places,  it  may  signify 
less  in  Rom.  viii ;   and  when  the  apostle  says,  *^  the  earnest  ex- 
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pectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God,"  he  may  mean  that  only  believers  and  true  chris- 
tians, or  the  true  church  in  all  ages,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Apostle,  and  first  converts,  who  had  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
are  thus  waiting,  etc. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  nilatg  creature  or  creation^ 
without  Tiaaa,  is  in  the  whole  New  Testament  used  ten  times, 
beside  the  use  of  it  in  Rom.  viii ;  in  no  one  of  which  does  it 
mean  mankind.  The  places  in  which  it  is  used  are  all  noted 
in  the  margin,  that  the  reader  may  examine  them  for  his  own 
satisfaction.* 

In  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  tttlatg  occurs 
but  three  times:  2  Chron.  14:  15,  where  it  is  translated  cattle; 
Ezra  8:  21,  where  it  is  translated  substance ;  andPs.  104:  24, 
where  it  is  translated  riches.  In  the  Apocrypha  it  is  used  nine 
times ;  and  not  once  to  signify  all  mankind  and  not  more  or 
less.  I 

But  it  is  time  we  attend  to  Dr.  C's  other  reason  for  under- 
standing the  creature  to  mean  all  mankind ;  or  at  least  to  in- 
clude all  mankind,  if  it  mean  anything  more.     The  reason  is, 

3.  That  "  it  would  be  highly  incongruous,  to  give  this  style" 
[the  whole  creation]  "  to  the  inferior  or  less  valuable  part,  wholly 
leaving  out  the  most  excellent "  part,  mankiad.J     But  is  there 
more  propriety  in  calling  a  small  part,  though  it  be  the  most  ex- 
cellent part,  the  whole  creation ;  than  in  caUing  by  far  the  great- 
er part  the  whole  creation,  though  it  be  not  so  excellent  ?     The 
learned  men  in  any  nation,  are,  in  some  respects  the  most  excel- 
lent part  of  the  nation.     But  would  it  be  more  proper  to  call 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  unlearned,  the  whole  nation, 
than  to  call  all  the  unlearned,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  few  learn- 
ed, the  whole  nation.     The  few  truly  virtuous  and  holy  persons 
who  love  God  supremely  and  their  neighbor  as  themselves,  and 
who  find  the  straight  gate,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  excellent 
part  of  any  nation.     But  would  it  be  more  proper  to  call  them 
akme  the  whole  nation,  than  to  call  the  rest  alone,  the  whole  na- 
tion ?     Those  of  the  apostolic  age,  who  had  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  were,  without  doubt  the  most  excellent  of  that  generation. 
But  would  it  therefore  be  more  proper  to  call  them  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  men,  that  whole  generation ;  than  to 

•  Mark  10:  6.  13:  19.  Rom.  1:  20, 25.  2  Cor.  5:  17.  Gal.  (x  15.  Heb. 
4:  la  9:  11.     2  Pet  a-  4.     Rev.  a  14. 

t  The  places  are,  Judith  9:  12.  16:  14.  Wisd  2:  d  5:  17.  16:  24.  19:  6. 
EccL  16:  17.  4*  25.  49:  16. 
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call  the  rest  of  men  as  distinguished  from  them,  that  whole  gen^ 
ration  ?  Beside ;  propriety  or  congruity  of  language  depends 
wholly  on  use.  If  the  words  creaturey  creation  and  ivhole  creor 
tian  be  frequently  in  scripture  used  without  any  reference  to  man- 
kind ;  then  there  is  no  incongniity  in  the  same  use  of  the  same 
words,  in  this  eighth  chapter  of  Romans ;  and  that  this  is  the 
case,  I  appeal  to  the  texts  l)efore  quoted,  which  are  all  the  texts 
in  which  the  words  here  translated  creature,  and  the  whole  crea- 
tion,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  scriptures. 

II.  We  arc  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
"  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Cod."  These  words,  "  The  ear- 
nest expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God ;"  are  thus  praphrased  by  Dr.  C.  "  The  crea- 
ture, the  rational  creature,  mankind  in  general,  waits  for  tlie 
time  when  it  sliall  be  revealed,  that  they  are  the  sons  of  God."* 
He  here  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  word  creature  means  mafi- 
kind.  Whether  this  1x5  a  supjxwition  justly  founded,  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader  who  has  perused  what  has  been  oflTered  on 
this  subject. 

But  even  on  the  sup^K)sition  that  the  creature  does  mean  fnoti- 
hind,  how  strange  it  is  that  the  waiting  of  this  creatiure  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Ood,  should  mean  tliat  this  creature 
is  waiting  to  be  itself  maiiifcsted  to  be  the  sons  of  God !  Would 
it  not  be  strange  arguing,  to  say,  that  because  the  Jews  waited 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  therefore  they  waited  to 
have  it  manifested,  that  they  were  the  Messiali !  or  that  because 
Simeon  waited  for  the  manifestation  of  the  consolation  of  Israel ; 
tlierefore  he  waited  to  have  it  made  apparent,  that  he  was  the 
consolation  of  Israel !  Yet  cither  of  these  expressions  as  natu- 
rally im]>orts  the  sense  which  I  have  now  given,  as  the  expres- 
sion, the  creature  waiteth  for  tlie  manifestation  of  die  sons  of 
God,  imports,  that  the  *•  creature"  or  race  of  creatures  is  waiting 
to  have  it  "  revealed  that  they  arc  the  sons  of  God." 

III.  Tlie  meaning  of  the  vvoixl  "  vanity"  next  requires  our  at- 
tention. By  this  word  Dr.  C.  understands  mortality  and  all 
other  unavoidable  unhappiness  and  imperfection  of  this  present 
weak,  frail,  mortal  statc."f  Again,  "  mankind  were  subjected 
to  vanity  or  mortidity^X  "  ^^^'  subjected  mankind  to  vanity, 
i.  e.  the  infelicities  of  this  life."^  According  to  Dr.  C.  then,  the 
vanity  here  spoken  of  is  a  natural  evil.  But  it  may  at  least  be 
made  a  (jucstion,  whether  he  be  not  mistaken,  and  whether  it 
be  not  a  moral  evil.  The  same  word,  fiaraioitiQ,  is  used  twice 
more  in  the  New  Testament :  Eph.  4:  17,  "  That  ye  henceforth 

•Page  92.  f  p.  104.  J  p.  lOd  ^  Ibid. 
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walk,  not  as  other  Gentiles  walk  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind, 
having  the  understanding  darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life 
of  God,"  etc. ;  and  2  Pet.  2:  18,  "  For  when  they  speak  great 
swelling  words  of  "  vanity.^'  In  these  two,  the  only  instances 
of  its  use  in  the  New  Testament,  beside  the  text  under  consid- 
eration, it  manifestly  means  not  a  natural  but  a  moral  evil,  either 
positive  wickedness  or  at  least  a  sinful  deficiency.  Is  not  this  a 
ground  of  presumption  at  least,  tliat  also  in  Rom.  8:  20,  it  means 
a  moral  evil  r 

In  the  same  sense  fiatatog  the  adjective  from  which  fiatatoitig 
is  derived,  is  used  Jam.  1:  26,  '^  This  man's  religion  is  vain  ;" 
and  1  Pet.  1:  18,  "Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things — from  your  vcAn  conversation."  Matai6ofia$  is  also  used 
in  the  same  sense,  Rom.  1:  21,  "Became  vain  in  their  imagina- 
tionsand  their  foolish  heart  was  derkened."  Vain  and  vanity 
in  none  of  these  instances  signify  "  mortality"  or  "  infelicity  ;" 
but  cither  positive  sin  or  sinful  deficiency. 

Besides ;  the  very  nature  of  the  case  shows,  that  vanity  in  this 
instance  was  not  used  by  the  apostle,  in  Dr.  C's  sense.  Accord- 
ing to  his  sense  of  vanity,  the  apostle  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  advances  this  proposition :  The  human  race  was 
made  subject  to  "  mortality,  unavoidable  unhappiness  and  imper- 
fection," not  willingly.  But  who  ever  supposed  that  the  human 
race  was  made  subject  to  these  tilings  willingly  ?  or  that  any  man, 
or  any  intelligent  being,  ever  chose  to  be  subject  to  mortality  and 
unhappiness  ?  This  is  a  proposition  too  insignificant  to  \ye  ad- 
vanced by  so  sensible  and  grave  a  writer  as  Paul,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  too.  The  Doctor  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  this  objection  to  his  construction  of  vanity,  and 
therefore  supposes  the  word  tvillingly  means,  not  what  is  natu- 
rally understood  by  it,  a  voluntary  consent  of  the  heart ;  but 
that  it  means,  "  through  some  fault,"  "  by  a  criminal  choice." 
Therefore 

IV.  We  are  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  willingly. 
Is  it  not  at  first  blush  a  little  extraordinary,  that  willingness  must 
certainly  mean  a  fault,  a  criminal  choice  ?  Suppose  an  historian 
should  say,  that  Hugh  Peters  and  others  who  were  executed  at 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  second,  were  executed  not  unf- 
Ungly ;  must  we  understand  him  to  mean,  that  tlicy  were  not  ex- 
ecuted in  consequence  of  any  fault  of  their  own  ?  The  original 
word  <xoir  is  used  once  more  only  in  all  the  New  Testament, 
1  Cor.  9:  17,  "  If  I  do  this  thing  "  (i.  e.  preach  the  gospel^  "  wil- 
lingly, i*m¥,  I  have  a  reward ;  but  if  against  my  wiU,  axwv^  a 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  is  committed  unto  me."     According 
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to  Dr.  C's  construction  of  willingly  in  Rom.  8,  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle  is,  If  I  preach  the  gospel ''  through  some  fault  of  my 
own,"  or  "  by  my  own  criminal  choice,"  I  have  a  reward ;  but 
if  I  do  it  without  any  fault  or  criminal  choice  of  my  own,  a  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel  is  committed  unto  me.  *EjiOvmog  deriv- 
from  excuV,  and  of  the  same  signification,  is  in  the  New  Testament 
used  in  Phil.  14,  only,  "That  thy  benefit  should  not  be  of 
necessity,  but  willingly ;"  which  I  presume  even  Dr.  C.  would 
not  expound  thus :  That  thy  benefit  should  not  be  of  necessity, 
but  through  some  fault  of  thine  own.  The  adverb,  iKOvaiwg^  is 
used  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  Heb.  10:  26,  "  If  we  sin  wil- 
fully y  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;"  and 
1  Pet.  5:  2,  "  Taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constnJnt 
but  willingly.*^  To  the  first  of  these  the  Doctor  in  a  quotation 
from  Taylor,  refers,  as  an  authority,  to  confirm  his  sense  of  wilr 
Ungly  in  Rom.  viii.  But  surely  both  he  and  Taylor  made  this 
reference  with  little  consideration  ;  for  according  to  them  the 
sense  of  the  verse  in  Hebrews  is  this :  If  after  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  we  sin  "  through  our  own  fault,"  or 
"  by  our  own  criminal  choice."  Did  Dr.  C.  or  Dr.  T.  indeed 
believe,  that  we  ever  sin  without  any  fault  of  our  own,  or  with- 
out our  own  criminal  choice  7  It  is  plain,  that  the  meaning  of 
Heb.  10:  26,  is  what  is  well  expressed  in  the  translation  :  If  we 
sin  wilfully,  not  through  some  inattention,  but  pertinaciously, 
after  we  know  the  truth,  know  our  duty  and  the  proper  motives 
to  it ;  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Thus  the  construction,  which  Dr.  C.  gives  of  willingly,  as 
meaning,  "  through  our  own  fault,"  or  "  by  our  own  criminal 
choice,"  appears  to  be  wholly  unsupported  by  any  authority  ;  to 
be  a  mere  invention  to  help  over  the  difficulty  of  the  supposition, 
that  the  inspired  apostle  should  advance  so  trifling  a  proposition 
as  this  ;  that  mankind  do  not  choose  misery ;  and  also  appears 
to  be  attended  with  many  absurdities. 

The  error  of  that  construction  further  appears  from  this,  that 
if  what  comes  upon  us  not  through  our  own  fault,  be  properly 
expressed  by  saying,  that  we  are  subjected  to  it,  not  willingly ; 
then  what  does  come  upon  us  through  our  own  fault,  may  be 
properly  expressed,  by  saying,  it  comes  upon  us  willingly.  At 
this  rate  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  were  drowned  wHling' 
ly ;  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  burnt  up  willingly ;  Pharaoh 
was  first  plagued,  and  then  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea  willingly ; 
Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  swallowed  up  in  the  earth  wil- 
lingly ;  those  whom  Dr.  C.  supposes  to  be  punished  in  hell  for 
ages  of  ages,  are  punished  willingly. 
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Neither  is  it  true,  in  Dr.  C's  sense,  that  mankind  are  made 
Bubjett  to  vanity,  noi  toillingly ;  i.  e.  "  Not  through  any  fault 
of  theirs ;"  "  not  by  their  own  criminal  choice."     By  vanity  he 
understands  "  mortaUty,"  "  and  the  infelicities  of  this  vain  mor- 
tal life."     Therefore  according  to  him,  men  are  not  made  sub- 
ject to  mortality,  and  the  infelicities  of  this  life,  through  any  &ult 
of  their  own.     And  if  so,  then  death  and  the  various  infelicities 
of  life  are  not  any  evidence,  that  the  subjects  of  death  and  those 
bfelicities  are  themselves  sinners,  or  the  objects  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure.    But  this  is  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  scriptural 
representations ;  particularly  to  Ps.  90:  3,  etc.  "  Thou  tumest 
man  to  destruction,  and  sayest,  Return  ye  children  of  men.  Thou 
earnest  them  away,  as  with  a  flood ;  they  are  as  a  sleep.     In  the 
morning  they  are  like  grass,  which  groweth  up ;  in  the  evening 
il  is  cut  down  and  withereth.     For  they  are  consumed  by  thine 
anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  they  are  troubled.     Thou  hast  set  our 
iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance.    For  our  days  arc  passed  away  in  thy  wrath ;  we  spend 
our  days  as  a  tale  that  is  told.     The  days  of  our  years  are  three- 
Kore  years  and  ten  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  four- 
score years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow  ;  for  it  is  soon 
cut  off,  and  we  fly  away.     Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  an- 
gtrl  even  according  to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.     So  teach  us 
to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom." 
''How  plain  and  full  is  this  testimony,  that  the  general  mortality 
of  mankind  is  an  evidence  of  God's  anger  for  the  sin  of  those, 
who  are  the  subjects  of  such  a  dispensation  ?"* 

But  if  mortality  and  the  calamities  of  life  be  an  evidence  of 
Cod's  anger  at  the  sin  of  those  who  sufier  death  and  those  ca- 
hmities ;  then  it  is  not  true,  that  men  in  general  are  subjected  to 
death  and  those  calamities  without  any  fault  of  their  own  ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  they  are  subjected  to  them  on  account  of  their 
own  sin,  as  this  is  the  very  cause  of  the  divine  anger,  of  which 
calamity  and  death  are  the  efiects  and  tokens. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  to  be  made  subject  to  vanity,  in 
this  passage,  does  not  mean,  to  be  made  actually  to  sufier  death 
and  infelicity,  or  does  not  include  the  infliction  of  death  and  in- 
felicity ;  but  implies  mortality  only,  or  that  constitution  whereby 
men  are  made  mortal  or  luible  to  death  and  infelicity ;  this  ob- 
jection grants,  that  death  and  infelicity  are  actually  inflicted  on 

*  For  further  proof  that  temiMral  death  and  infelicities  come  on  meD, 
OD  •ccount  of  their  own  sins,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  President 
Edwards'  book  on  Original  Sin,  Part  L  Chap.  IL 
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men  on  account  of  their  own  fault  or  sin ;  but  hotdSy  that  the 
lenience  of  modrtality  and  luibleneas  to  infeUcity  took  place  io 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin  oply.  So  that  according  to  this,  the 
sense  of  the  apostle  will  be,  That  the  human  race  was  put  under 
a  sentence  of  mortality,  without  any  fault  of  their  own  ;  yet  this 
sentence  was  never  to  be  executed,  but  on  account  of  their  own 
fault.  And  the  consideration  that  mankind  are  put  under  the 
sentence  of  mortality,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  is  a  ground 
of  hope,  that  they  will  be  delivered  from  that  sentence  of  mor- 
tality. But  as  the  actual  infliction  of  death  is  on  account  of 
their  own  fault,  there  is  no  such  ground  of  hope,  that  they  will 
be  dcUvered  from  death  and  infelicity  themselves.  A  mighty 
privilege  this  (were  it  possible)  to  be  delivered  from  the  sentence 
of  death,  and  from  mortality,  but  not  from  death  itedf!  To  be 
delivered  from  liableness  to  infelicity,  but  not  from  infelicity  it- 
self! 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  such 
a  supposition.  But  who  is  answerable  for  this  absurdity  ?  Doubt- 
less the  objector  himself,  who  is  of  the  opinion,  that  to  be  made 
subject  to  vanity,  is  to  be  under  the  sentence  of  death,  and  to  be 
made  liable  to  infelicity,  but  not  to  suffer  death  or  infelidty. 

The  idea,  that  to  be  made  subject  to  vanity,  vnuaytj^  means 
not  the  state  of  subjection  to  vanity,  but  the  act  by  which  the 
creature  was  subjected  ;  and  that  ha  tov  vnotd^apza  means  as 
Dr.  C.  says,*  by  or  through  him,  who  subjected  it ;  implies  this 
further  absurdity,  that  the  act,  by  which  the  creature  was  made 
subject  to  vanity,  was  by  him  who  subjected  it ;  or  that  act  vn^s 
really  the  act  of  him  whose  act  it  was ;  that  he  who  subjected 
the  creature  to  vanity,  really  did  subject  it  to  vanity.  But  who 
will  dare  to  impute  such  identical  propositions  to  the  inspired 
apostle  ? 

V.  We  at  length  come  to  consider  Dr.  C's  sense  of  the  phrase 
bondage  of  corruption.  This  according  to  him  is  synonymous 
with  vanity.  Therefore  the  same  observations  for  substance, 
which  were  made  concerning  his  sense  of  vanity,  are  applicable 
to  his  sense  of  the  bondage  of  corruption.  But  a  few  things  in 
particular  are  worthy  of  remark.  Dr.  C.  says,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  subjection  of  man  "  to  a  frail,  mortal,  corruptible  condition 
— he  is  upon  the  foot  of  mere  law,  and  without  the  supposition 
of  grace  or  gospel,  in  bondage  to  bodily  or  animal  appetites  and 
inclinations."!  It  seems  then,  that  since  all  christianized  nations 
are  under  not  mere  law,  but  grace,  and  gospel,  they  are  not  in 
bondage  to  bodily   or   animal  appetites  and  inclinations,  and 

•  Page  105.  t  p.  109. 
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doubtless  for  the  same  reason,  are  not  in  bondage  to  any  princi- 
ple of  depravity.  But  is  this  indeed  so,  that  men  under  mere 
law  are  so  depraved,  as  to  be  in  bondage  to  animal  appetites ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  under  the  gospel,  in  the  mere  ex- 
ternal dispensation  of  it,  they  are  no  longer  the  subjects  of  any 
depravity  ?  It  seems  then,  that  the  natural  depravity  of  men  de- 
pends on  their  mere  external  circumstances ;  that  vrhile  they  are 
without  the  gospel  their  hearts  are  in  bondage  to  animal  appe- 
tites ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  under  the  gospel,  however 
they  disr^ard  it,  they  are  free  from  that  bondage.  But  all  those 
nations  to  whom  Christianity  is  published,  are  under  the  gospel ; 
therefore  they  are  already  free  from  bondage  to  animal  appetites ; 
and  it  is  absurd  for  them  to  hope,  that  they  shall  be  delivered 
from  this  part  of  the  bondage  of  corruption. 

Beside ;  Dr.  C.  says,  that  "  both  these  senses  of  bondage,"  [i.  e. 
bondage  to  death  and  bondage  to  animal  appetites]  '<  are  cer- 
tainly included  in  that  vanity  the  creature  is  subjected  to."* 
Then  by  the  creature  Dr.  C.  must  mean,  not  the  whole  moral 
creation,  or  all  mankind  including  those  nations  and  individuals 
to  whom  the  gospel  is  made  known ;  because  they  are  not  under 
mere  law,  and  therefore  according  to  him  are  not  subjected  to 
that  part  of  vanity  which  consists  in  bondage  to  animal  appetites. 
Yet  he  abundantly  holds,  that  all  men  are  subjected  to  vanity y 
which  certainly  includes,  according  to  him,  bondage  to  animal 
appetites. 

According  to  Dr.  C.  vanity  includes  bondage  to  bodily  or  an- 
imal appetites.  Yet  mankind  are  subjected  to  vanity  not  through 
any  fault  or  crime  of  their  own.  But  is  it  not  a  fault  or  crime 
in  any  man,  to  be  governed  by  his  bodily  appetites,  or  to  be  in 
bandage  to  them  ?  With  what  truth  or  consistency  then  could 
he  hold,  that  men  arc  subjected  to  vanity  not  through  any  fault 
or  crime  of  their  own,  and  that  therefore  their  subjection  to  van- 
ity is  a  ground  of  hope  of  deUverance  from  it ;  when  the  very 
state  of  subjection  to  vanity  is  a  very  great  fault  or  crime  ?  Can 
a  fault  or  crime  be  a  ground  of  hope  of  impunity,  or  of  the  di- 
vine favor? 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  pleaded,  that  though  the  state  of  sub- 
jection, or  the  being  subject  to  vanity,  implies  a  fault ;  yet  the 
act  of  subjecting,  or  the  act  by  which  mankind  were  subjected 
to  vanity,  is  not  through,  or  on  account  of  any  previous  fault  of 
mankind  in  general ;  and  this  is  the  ground  of  hope  that  they 
shall  be  delivered.  If  this  be  the  meaning  of  Dr.  C.  it  comes  to 
this.     That  because  mankind  are,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 

•  Page  109. 
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not  their  own  personal  sin,  subjected  by  God  to  frailty,  mortality, 
bodily  appetites  and  sin  ;  therefore  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  left 
without  hope  of  deliverance ;  the  divine  perfections  do  not  admit 
of  it ;  it  would  not  be  just ;  at  least  it  would  be  a  hard  case. 
Otiierwise,  where  is  the  ground  of  hope  of  deliverance?  No 
promise  is  pleaded  as  the  ground  of  this  hope.  The  only  pre- 
tended ground  of  hope  in  this  argument  is,  that  mankind  were 
subjected  to  vanity,  not  through  any  fault  of  their  own ;  as  in 
the  following  passage :  ^'  For  if  mankind  were  subjected  to  a 
state  of  suflfering,  not  through  any  wilful  disobedience  which  they 
themselves  had  been  personally  guilty  of,  it  is  congruous  to  rea* 
son  to  think,  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  it  not  finally — but 
with  room  for  hope  that  they  should  be  deUvered  from  it ;  and 
was  it  not  for  this  hope,  it  cannot  be  supposed — it  would  be  a 
reflection  on  the  benevolence  of  the-  Deity  to  suppose,  that  they 
would  have  been  subjected  to  it."*  But  if  this  subjection  to 
vanity  by  God  be  perfectly  just,  what  right  have  we  to  expect, 
that  God  will  deliver  all  men  from  the  consequences  of  it? 
Have  we  a  right  without  a  divine  promise,  to  expect  that  Gt)d 
will  sufier  none  of  the  sinful  race  of  men  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  a  just  and  wise  constitution  ?  And  would  it  be  a  re- 
flection on  the  Deity,  not  to  expect  this  ? 

So  that  this  whole  argument  of  Dr.  C.  implies  that  Grod  in  sub- 
jecting mankind,  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  "  to  a  state  of  suffer- 
ing," made  an  unjust  constitution.  Yet  Dr.  C.  himself  abun- 
dandy  holds,  that  this  is  a  real  constitution  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  implied  in  all  this,  that  if  mankind  had 
been  thus  subjected  to  vanity,  in  consequence  of  their  own  per- 
sonal sin ;  they  might  justly  have  been  left  without  hope.  Thus 
it  is  really  granted  by  Dr.  C.  after  all  his  labor  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, that  the  personal  sins  of  men,  deserve  a  hopeless  state  of 
suffering.  And  the  whole  question  in  the  present  view  of  it, 
comes  to  this.  Whether  the  personal  actual  sins  of  mankind,  un- 
der the  present  divine  constitution,  be  real  sins,  and  deserve  the 
punishment  justly  due  to  sin  ;  or  whether  these  sins  be  not  ex- 
cusable, because  they  are  the  established  consequence  of  Adam's 
transgression,  and  not  the  consequence  of  their  own  voluntary 
act.  Or  in  other  words,  whether  the  moral  evil  of  any  action 
consist  in  the  nature  of  the  action  itself,  or  in  its  cause  or  ante- 
cedents. Of  this  question  I  should  be  very  willing  to  enter  into 
the  discussion,  were  it  necessary  ;  but  as  it  has  been  so  particu- 
larly considered  by  another   author,  I   beg   leave  to  refer  to 
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Imn.*  I  beg  the  reader's  patience  however,  while  I  make  only 
one  or  two  brief  observations. 

If  the  present  actions  of  mankind  be  excusable,  because  they 
are  the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression  and  not  of  their 
mn  previous  sinful  actions  or  volitions  in  the  first  instance  ;  it 
will  follow  that  there  is  no  sin  or  moral  evil  in  the  world,  nor 
erer  has  been.  All  the  present  actions  of  men,  if  they  be  excu- 
able,  are  no  moral  evil.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  actions  of 
men  ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam.  And  even  Adam's  transgres- 
flon  itself  is  no  moral  evil ;  for  this  did  not  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  any  previous  criminal  choice  or  action ;  because  by 
supposition,  that  transgression  was  the  first  sin  committed  by  man. 
HThatever  transgression  he  first  committed,  is  the  very  transgres- 
sion of  which  we  are  speaking ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  sin 
previous  to  the  first  sin. 

Concerning  Dr.  Cs  idea,  that  mankind  are  subjected  to  mor- 
tality, infirmity,  and  the  influence  of  bodily  appetites,  on  account 
of  Adam's  sin  only,  without  any  regard  to  their  personal  sins ; 
and  that  this  subjection  was  the  cause  and  occasion  of  all  the  ac- 
tual transgressions  and  temporal  calamities  of  the  posterity  of 
idam  ;  it  may  be  observed  : 

1.  That  for  reasons  already  given,f  it  appears  not  to  be  true, 
that  mortality  and  the  calamities  of  life  are  brought  on  men  on 
account  of  Adam's  sin  merely,  without  regard  to  the  personal 
demerit  of  those  who  suffer  them. 

2.  That  the  human  race  was  indeed,  in  the  sentence  of  God 
on  Adam,  subjected  to  infirmity  and  mortality ;  but  it  was  no 
more  subjected  to  these,  than  it  was  to  depravity  and  sin.  At 
feast  to  assert  the  contrary  would  be  to  beg  an  important  point 
in  dispute  ;  and  to  be  sure,  Dr.  C.  could  not  with  any  consisten- 
cy assert  the  contrary.  He  holds  throughout  this,  and  all  his 
other  works,  that  the  human  race  is  subjected  to  infirmity  on  ac- 
count of  Adam's  sin,  and  the  Doctor's  idea  of  this  infirmity 
amounts  to  a  proper  moral  depravity  of  nature.  All  that  is  meant, 
or  that  needs  to  be  meant,  by  the  moral  depravity  natural  to  man- 
lund,  in  this  fallen  state,  so  far  as  that  depravity  is  distinct  from 
odu4il  sin,  is  something  in  our  nature,  which  universally  leads  to 
actual  sin.  Whether  this  something  exist  primarily  in  the  body 
and  bodily  appetites,  or  primarily  in  the  soul,  is  perfectly  immate- 
rial, so  long  as  it  is  an  unfailing  source  of  actual  sin,  as  Dr.  C.  man- 
ifestly considers  it.J     In  his  Five  Diaaertaiians  he  is  very  ex- 

'  President  Edwards'  EDquiry  into  Freedom  of  Will  throughout ;  par- 
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plicit  and  abtindant  in  this  matter.  His  words  are,  ^*  In  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  of  appetites  and  inclinations  seated  in  our 
mortal  bodies,  we  certainly  shall,  without  the  interposition  of 
grace — do  that — ihe  doing  of  which  will  denominate  us  the  cap' 
fives  of  sin  and  the  servants  of  corruptions^*  "  He "  [the 
apostle]  '^  ascribes  it  to  the  flesh,  by  means  of  the  overbearing 
influence  of  its  propensities  in  tliis  our  present  mortal  state,  that 
we  do  that  which  our  minds  disapprove  ;"f  and  in  many  other 
passages  to  the  same  effect.  So  that  Dr.  C.  really,  though  it 
seems  undesignedly,  held,  that  moral  depravity  of  nature  comes 
upon  all  mankind,  on  account  of  Adam's  sin  ;  and  his  fi&vorite 
construction  of  Rom.  5:  12,  '<  And  so  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that "  ^r  as  he  will  have  it,  whereupon,  in  consequence  cjf 
which)  ''  all  have  sinned  ;"  comes  to  this  only  ;  that  on  account 
of  Adam's  sin,  a  divine  sentence  was  denounced  on  the  whole . 
human  race,  dooming  it  to  a  state  of  moral  depravity ;  in  conse^ 
quence  of  which  moral  depravity  all  men  commit  actual  sin. 
What  then  has  the  Doctor  gained  by  the  construction  of  Uus 
passage,  which  he  has  labored  so  hardly  in  this  and  his  other 
works  to  establish ;  and  in  which  he  claims  to  be  an  original ; 
and  which  perhaps  is  the  only  particular  in  his  whole  book,  with 
respect  to  which  he  has  a  right  to  set  up  his  claim  ?  It  is  also 
curious  to  see  a  gentleman  of  Dr.  C's  abilities,  both  opposing  and 
defending  with  all  his  might,  the  native  moral  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature  ! 

Reasons  have  been  already  ^ven,  why  willingly  ought  to  be 
understood  not  to  mean  through  the  fault  of  a  person  ;  but  in 
its  original  proper  sense,  with  the  consent  of  a  person.  If  those 
reasons  be  sufficient,  there  is  a  further  difficulty  in  Dr.  C's  con- 
struction of  this  passage,  especially  of  the  20th  verse.  Accord- 
ing to  his  construction  of  xriaig,  creature,  the  apostle  declares, 
that  mankind  are  subject  to  their  bodily  appetites,  and  so  to 
sin,  not  willingly,  not  with  their  own  consent.  But  is  it  possi- 
ble, that  men  should  be  subject  to  bodily  appetites,  and  should 
commit  actual,  personal  sin,  without  their  own  consent  ? — ^If,  to 
evade  this  observation,  it  be  said,  that  they  are  however  by  the 
act  of  God,  without  any  previous  consent  of  their  own,  subjected 
to  frailty,  mortaUty,  bodily  appetites,  and  so  to  sin  ;  this  would 
be  mere  trifling.  Who  ever  imagined,  that  God  first  waited  for 
the  consent  of  mankind,  and  having  obtained  their  consent,  es- 
tablished the  constitution,  by  which  they  became  mortal,  frail, 
subject  to  the  influence  of  their  bodily  appetites  and  so  to  sin  ? 

After  all,  Dr.  C's  exposition  of  this  paragraph  in  Rom.  viii,  is 
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\f  no  means,  even  on  his  own  principles,  a  proof  of  universal 
advadon.     His  translation  of  those  most  impcnrtant  words  in  the 
SOth  and  2)8t  verses,  is  this :  '<  The  creature  was  subjected  to 
vanity,  not  willingly  ;  but  by  the  judicial  sentence  of  him,  who 
Bobjected  it,  in  consequence  qf  a  previous  hope  that  even  this 
very  creature  should  be  delivered  from  its  slavery  of  corruption 
into  the  ^orious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."     So  that  the 
otmost,  which  this  passage  teaches,  according  to  his  own  ac 
count,  is,  that  mankind  may  now  hope,  that  they  shall  be  deliv-^ 
ered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.     But  what  if  there  be  a  foundation  to  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  case  ?     Does  it  thence  follow,  that  this  hope 
vrill  certainly  be  fulfilled  ?      In  conseauence  of  the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  there  is  a  door  of  hope 
Rt  open  to  all  men.     But  does  it  hence  follow,  that  all  men  will 
certainly  enter  in  at  this  door,  and  secure  the  blessings  for  which 
there  is  a  foundation  to  hope  ?     Dr.  C.  would  doubdess  grant, 
that  there  is  a  door  of  hope  opened  to  mankind  in  general,  that 
they  may  be  saved  immediately  after  death.     Yet  he  would  not 
petend,  that  this  hope  is  realized.     God  delivered  the  Israelites 
Oat  of  Egypt  in  such  a  manner,  as  gave  hope  that  even  that  gen-' 
cration  would  enter  the  promised  land.     Yet  this  hope  was  not 
fclfilled.     Therefore,  though  it  should  be  granted,  that  God  hath 
objected  mankind  to  vanity  in  hope,  that  they  shall  be  delivered 
^  it,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  it  would 
^J  no  means  follow,  that  all  men  will  be  saved  ;  and  Dr.  C.  is  en- 
tirely mistaken,  when  he  says,  "  Mankind  universally  is  expressly 
Owde,  in  the  21st  verse,  the  subject  of  this  glorious  immortality."* 
No  such  thing  is  expressly  said,  and  in  these  words  he  contra- 
dicts his  own  paraphrase  of  that  verse,  in  which  he  pretends  no 
iQore,  than  that  there  is  a  foundation  for  hope,  that  mankind  shall 
attain  to  a  glorious  immortality. 

lu  the  preceding  remarks  on  Dr.  C's  construction  of  this  pas- 
9ge,  the  sense,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  one,  hath  been 
sufficiently  expressed.  Yet  it  may  be  proper  here  briefly  to  re- 
peat It.  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  waiteth  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  For  the  creation  is  subject 
to  that  use  to  which  it  is  applied  by  sinful  men,  which,  as  to  the 
end  of  its  existence,  the  divine  glory,  is  in  its  own  natural  ten- 
dency, vain  and  unprofitable,  and  in  many  respects  positively 
rinful ;  I  say,  to  this  it  is  subject  not  voluntarily,  but  on  account 
of  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  glory,  (dni  governing  the  accusative) 
or  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  mysterious,  but  wise  and  glo- 
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nous  purposes  of  him,  who  subjected  the  same  in  hope,  that  this 
same  creation  shall  be  delivered  from  this  unprofitable  and  sinful 
use,  which  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  state  of  bondage  to  it, 
into  a  liberty,  in  several  important  respects,  similar  to  that  of  the 
children  of  God  ;  or  at  least  shall  be  delivered  at  the  time,  when 
the  children  of  God  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjojrment  of  th^ 
most  glorious  liberty.  For  we  know,  that  the  whole  creation 
groancth  and  travailcth  in  pain  together  until  now,  by  reason  ol 
Uiat  vile  abuse  and  perversion,  which  is  made  of  it  by  sinful  men. 
and  through  desire  of  that  deliverance  just  mentioned,  and  in 
due  time  to  be  granted  it. 

Beside  the  observations  on  particular  parts  of  Dr.  C's  constnic 
tion  of  Rom.  viii,  some  more  general  remarks  occur.  One  18, 
that  his  construction  implies,  that  the  divine  law  is  unjust,  and 
cannot  be  executed  consistently  with  justice.  He  says,*  that 
man  on  the  foot  of  mere  laWy  without  grace,  is  in  bondage  to 
bodily  appetites ;  therefore  on  the  foot  of  mere  law,  without 
grace,  there  is  no  hope  for  him.  And  he  speaksf  of  the  case  of 
mankind  as  remediless,  without  the  grace  manifested  in  Jesua 
Christ.  Yet  in  the  same  page  he  says,  "  It  is  the  thought,  that 
mankind  were  subjected  to  sufTering,  not  remedilesslv,  but  with 
an  intention  of  mercy,"  and  "  it  is  this  thought  only,  that  can 
reconcile  the  unavoidable  sufferings  of  the  race  of  men,  as  occa- 
sioned by  the  lapse  of  Adam,  with  the  perfections  of  God."  So 
that  God  made  a  law,  whicli  could  not  be  executed  consistently 
with  his  perfections,  and  he  was  obligated  in  justice  to  show  mer- 
cy through  Christ  to  mankind.  By  mere  law  men  were  reme- 
diless, and  if  they  had  been  suflcrcd  to  remain  in  that  remediless 
state,  as  they  would  have  remained  in  it  without  Christ  and  the 
gospel,  such  a  dis})ensation  could  not  have  been  reconciled  with 
the  perfections  of  God.  Therefore  the  divine  law  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  justice,  or  with  the  perfections  of  God. 

According  to  Dr.  C.  vanity  included  in  it  bondage  to  bodily 
appetites,  as  well  as  bondage  to  death.J  Therefore,  as  God 
could  not  consistendy  with  his  perfections,  subject  mankind  to 
vanity,  without  an  intention  of  mercy  ;^  and  as  it  would  be  a  re- 
flection on  the  Deity,  to  suppose,  that  he  has  subjected  mankind 
to  vanity,  without  hope  of  deliverance  ;||  therefore  on  these  prin- 
ciples, God  could  not  consistently  with  his  perfections  and  cha- 
racter, avoid  giving  mankind  a  ground  of  hope  of  deliverance 
from  sin,  or  he  could  not  withhold  the  grace  of  the  gospel ;  but 
he  was  obliged  in  justice  to  his  own  character,  to  deliver  men 
from  both  sin  and  the  sufferings  of  this  life,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
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lamed,  that  Dr.  C.  would  have  consented  to  add,  and  from  the 
nifferings  of  hell  too.  Where  then  is  the  grace  of  the  gospel, 
ind  of  the  gift  of  Christ  ?  In  the  gift  of  Christ,  in  the  institution 
of  the  gospel,  and  in  everything  pertaining  to  it,  so  far  as  was  ne- 
oessary  to  our  deliverance  from  sin  and  punishment,  God  has 
done  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  save  his  own  character  from 
reflections  and  reproach. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  Dr.  C*  argues,  that  because 
men  are  subjected  to  a  state  of  suffering,  not  through  their  own 
pereonal  disobedience ;  '^  it  is  congruous  to  reason  to  think, 
that  they  should  be  subjected  to  it,  not  finally  J'  But  why  does 
he  say  ''  not  finally  ?"  He  might  witli  the  same  strength  of  ar- 
gument have  said,  not  at  all.  The  calamities  of  this  life,  with 
temporal  death,  are  inflicted  on  mankind,  cither  as  a  punishment, 
or  as  sovereign  and  wise  dispensations  of  Providence.  If  they  be 
inflicted  as  a  punishment,  without  any  sin  by  which  the  subjects 
deserve  them,  they  are  as  real  an  injury  as  endless  misery  would 
be,  if  it  were  inflicted  as  a  punislunent,  in  like  manner  without 
uij  sin,  by  which  it  should  be  deserved.  And  if  God  do  indeed 
injure  his  creatures  in  a  less  degree,  he  is  an  injurious  being ;  and 
what  security  have  we  concerning  such  a  being,  that  he  will  not 
injure  them  in  the  highest  possible  degree  ?  So  that  if  God  be 
&  just  being,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  he  is,  it  is  equally 
^'congruous  to  reason  to  think,"  that  he  would  not  subject  his  crea- 
tures to  a  temporary  state  of  suffering,  as  a  punishment,  without 
•ny  sin  by  which  they  deserved  it,  as  that  he  would  not  subject 
them  to  a  state  of  final  suffering. 

If  it  be  said,  that  death  and  the  calamities  of  life  are  not  a  pun- 
ishment of  mankind,  but  mere  sovereign,  wise  dispensations  of 
providence;  this  supposition  opens  a  door  for  endless  misery. 
For  how  do  we  know,  that  the  same  sovereign  wisdom,  which  is 
uow  supposed  to  inflict  temporal  evils  on  mankind,  may  not  also 
see  fit  to  inflict  on  them  endless  evils  ? 

According  to  Dr.  C.  men  arc  by  a  divine  constitution  subject- 
ed to  ^-anity  including  mortality,  infelicity  and  bondage  to  bodily 
appetites.  But  why  was  this  constitution  made  ?  Was  it  made 
for  the  greater  happiness  of  every  individual,  or  of  the  system,  or 
of  both  ?  Whichever  of  these  answers  be  given,  it  will  follow, 
that  evil  both  natural  and  moral  is  subservient  to  good  ;  and  is 
mtroduced,  if  not  in  the  first  instance  of  Adam's  transgression, 
yet  in  every  other  instance,  by  the  positive  design  and  constitu- 
tion of  God.  Evil  therefore  both  natural  and  moral,  makes  a  part 
of  the  scheme  of  God,  takes  place  by  his  constitution,  and  is  sub- 
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ject  to  his  control.  What  then  becomes  of  the  scheme  of  self- 
determining  power,  for  which  Dr.  C.  is  so  zealous  an  advocate? 
And  here  how  justly  may  many  passages  in  Dr.  C's  writings  be 
retorted.  Particularly  the  following :  "  If  men's  volitions  and 
their  consequent  effects,  are  the  result  of  invariable  necessity  in 
virtue  of  some  exterior  causes  so  inviolably  connected,  as  that 
they  will  and  must  come  to  pass,  the  author  of  this  connection, 
which  according  to  this  plan  is  God,  is  the  only  ejfiicient  and  real 
author  of  whatever  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  brought  into 
event ;  not  excluding  any  of  the  most  complicated  villanies  that 
have  been,  or  may  be  perpetrated  by  any  of  the  sons  of  Adam. 
Is  this  a  scheme  of  thoughts  fit  to  be  embraced  by  intelligent 
creatures  ?"* 

Beside,  if  this  constitution  were  made  for  the  greater  happiness 
of  every  individual,  then  every  individual  is  more  happy  than  he 
would  have  been,  iflie  had  not  been  subjected  to  vanity  ;  and  then 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  punishment  in  the  subjection  to  vanity, 
or  in  any  of  its  consequences  ;  nor  any  foundation,  with  a  view 
to  the  private  interest  of  any  man,  to  regret  any  of  the  evils  of 
this  life,  or  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

It  does  not  however  appear  to  be  fact,  that  every  individual  is 
in  this  life  rendered  more  happy  by  the  evils  which  he  suffers 
here ;  and  to  say  that  he  will  be  rendered  by  them  more  happy 
on  the  whole  hereafter,  neither  appears  to  be  fact,  nor  to  be  ca- 
pable of  proof.  How  will  any  man  prove  that  the  Sodomites 
will  on  the  whole  be  more  happy,  than  Enoch  and  Elijah,  who 
never  tasted  death  ? 

If  all  men  be  subjected  to  vanity,  to  promote  not  their  perso- 
nal good,  but  the  good  of  the  system,  and  the  good  of  individuals 
be  given  up  to  this  end ;  why  may  we  not  in  the  same  way 
account  for  endless  punishment  ?  If  it  be  not  consistent  with  tlie 
divine  perfections  to  subject  men  to  suffering,  unless  it  issue  in 
their  personal  good  ;  then  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  divine  per- 
fections to  punish  at  all,  either  in  this  world,  or  the  future. 

*  Beucvolence  of  the  Deity,  p.  136. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Containing  remarks  on  Dr.  C's  arguments  from  Col«  1 :  19,  20. 
Eph.  I:  10,  AND  1  Tim.  2:  4. 

The  first  of  those  texts  is :  '<  For  it  pleased  the  Father,  that  in 
lum  all  fullness  should  dwell.  And  having  made  peace  through 
the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself; 
by  him  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  hea- 
ven." Dr.  C's  sense  of  this  passage  is  this :  "  It  pleased  the 
Father — by  Jesus  Christ — to  change  back  all  things  to  himself — 
to  change  the  state  of  this  lower  world,  of  the  men  and  of  the 
things,  whether  they  be  in  earth,  or  in  the  aerial  heaven  that 
encompasses  it."*  It  was  his  opinion,  that  to  reconcile  all  these 
things,  is  to  rechange  their  state,  or  bring  them  back  to  that  state 
they  were  originally  in.f  With  reference  to  mankind,  he  says, 
"By  Christ  their  state  was  changed  back,  they  were  absolutely 
brought  back  to  the  condition  they  would  have  been  in,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  lapse  ;  what  I  mean  is,  that  they  were  absolute- 
ly and  unconditionally  put  into  salvable  circumstances."^  But 
what  follows  from  all  this  ?  One  would  think  Dr.  C.  had  forgot- 
ten himself.  Supposing  all  this  were  granted,  would  it  follow, 
that  all  men  will  be  saved  ?  That  because  tliey  are  in  salvable 
circuQistances,  therefore  their  actual  salvation  will  be  effected  ? 
No,  no  more  than  from  the  original  state  of  Adam,  it  followed 
that  he  would  never  fall.  He  was  indued  with  a  power  to  stand ; 
he  was  in  such  circumstances,  that  he  might  have  continued  in 
his  original  innocence.  Yet  he  fell.  So,  though  it  be  granted, 
that  all  men  are  by  Christ  put  into  salvable  circumstances,  yet 
through  their  obstinate  impenitence  and  unbelief  they  may  fail  of 
this  great  salvation.  Doubtless  Dr.  C.  believed,  that  by  Christ 
the  state  of  mankind  is  so  changed,  that  they  are  all  salvable,  or 
may  be  saved,  immediately  after  the  end  of  this  world.  But  this 
notwithstanding,  he  believed  also,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind 
iFould  die  impenitent,  and  that  none  oithem  would  be  saved  with- 
in a  thousand  years  of  the  end  of  this  world,  and  some  of  them 
not  till  after  ages  of  ages. 

But  in  aid  of  his  argument  from  this  passage,  the  Doctor  brings 
in  a£>;ain,  Rom.  5:  10,  "For  if  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  son ;  much  more  being 
reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved,  by  his  life."     I  have  formerly  re- 

•  Page  127.  f  p.  129.  t  p.  132. 
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marked  on  the  Doctor's  use  of  this  passage ;  and  need  not  repes/ 
those  remarks.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  manner 
of  his  applying  this  passage  to  strengthen  his  argument  from  CoL 
1:  20,  really  implies,  that  this  last  text  taken  by  itself,  contains 
no  argument  at  all,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  have  been  in- 
troduced as  a  proof.  Whatever  force  there  is  in  it  to  prove  uni- 
versal salvation,  depends  entirely,  according  to  Dr.  C's  stating  of 
the  matter,  on  Rom.  5:  10,  which  has  been  considered  already. 
So  that  if  his  sense  of  Col.  1:  20,  be  true,  it  does  nothing  towards 
proving  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

I  do  not  however  mean  to  suggest,  that  Dr.  C's  sense  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  true  one.  It  is  impossible,  that  all  things  shoald 
be  brought  back,  in  all  respects,  to  their  original  state.  All  man- 
kind cannot  now  live  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  cannot  be  agun 
fact,  that  all  the  knowledge  of  God  possessed  by  men,  should  be 
such  as  is  derived  from  either  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, or  from  immediate  intercourse  of  God  and  angels  with 
men.  Nor  can  it  be  ever  again  true,  that  God  is  propitious  to 
men  immediately,  without  a  mediator.  In  these,  and  perhaps 
many  other  respects,  mankind  cannot  be  changed  back  to  their 
original  state.  But  if  once  the  advocates  for  universal  salvation 
admit  of  limitations,  and  say,  that  all  things  will  however  be 
brought  to  their  original  state  in  many  respects,  the  believers  in 
endless  punishment  too  must  be  allowed  to  apply  their  limitations ; 
and  they  will  allow,  that  as  the  original  state  was  a  state  of  order, 
regularity  and  due  subordination,  wherein  every  person  and  thing 
were  in  their  proper  places ;  so  in  this  sense  all  things  will  final- 
ly be  brought  back  to  their  original  state,  and  order  will  be  again 
restored  to  the  universe. 

Nor  does  the  verb  aTroxaiaAAarrai,  signify  in  general  16  change 
anything  back  to  its  former  state.  For  instance,  if  two  men  had 
been  long  and  habitual  enemies  to  each  other  ;  and  if  having  for 
awhile  l>ecome  friends,  they  should  return  to  their  former  enmi- 
ty ;  I  believe  no  critic  in  the  Greek  language  would  think  this  re- 
turn to  their  enmity,  would  be  properly  expressed  by  uTioxuTaX- 
Actrro),  reconcile.  When  the  Jews  were  brought  home  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  they  were  changed  back  to  their  former 
state.  But  is  this  change  ever  expressed  by  anoxavaXXdijo),  re- 
concile? 

This  verb  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament,  but  to  signify 
a  change,  whereby  those  who  were  at  enmity,  become  friends. 
This  observation  is  true  of  all  those  words  of  the  same  de- 
rivation, on  which  Dr.  C.  criticises  so  abundantly  from  page  128 
to  142.     It  is  therefore  not  applicable  to  aU  the  things  on  tliis 
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earth,  and  in  the  aerial  heaven,  unless  it  be  by  the  jGgure  proso- 
popoeia. By  that  figure  indasd  everything  animate  and  inani- 
mate may  be  said  to  be  alienated  from  man^  in  co^nsequence  of 
his  sin ;  and  to  be  reconciled  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  blood 
of  the  cross,  and  of  the  return  of  man  to  God  through  Christ. 
Bat  if  this  were  the  idea  of  Dr.  C.  he  should  have  given  up  his 
Q|]jection  to  the  sense  of  Rom.  8:  19,  etc.  given  by  the  believers 
in  endless  punishment ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  have  vir- 
tually given  up  his  own  sense  of  that  passage. 

It  is  strange,  that  Dr.  C.  as  well  as  the  translators  of  the  bible, 
ahould  render  the  words  iig  aviop  in  Col.  1:  20,  unto  himae^. 
In  the  preceduig  verse  we  have  It^  avtif ;  in  the  20th  verse  we 
have  ^'  avrov,  atavgov  avtov^  and  again,  di  aviov.  Now  it  seems 
very  odd,  that  in  this  multiplied  use  of  amog  in  its  various  cases, 
one  instance  only  should  be  selected  from  the  rest,  and  rendered 
Hm^y  meaning  the  Father,  and  in  all  the  other  instances  it 
should  be  referred  to  Christ.  No  person  without  prepossession, 
ooofltruing  this  passage,  would  render  it  in  that  manner.  It  is 
Altogether  unnatural  to  suppose,  but  that  avtog  refers  to  the  same 

pertoQ  in  all  these  instances,  and  ought  to  be  rendered  accord- 

ingly. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  concerning  inonataXXaivm  and  sco- 
»«U«aaof,  that  in  all  instances  in  which  they  occur  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  person 
to  whom  the  subject  of  the  proposition  is  said  to  be  reconciled, 
ia  never  once  expressed  in  the  accusative  case  governed  by  the 
preposition  i^g;  but  is  always  expressed  in  the  dative  case. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  tig  avtov  in  Col.  1:  20,  does  not 
aean  the  person  to  whom  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  re- 
coDciled  ;  but  that  it  means,  that  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
tre  reconciled  to  each  other,  into  him  ;  i.  e.  so  as  to  be  brought 
into  Christ,  to  be  united  under  him  as  their  head,  and  be  interest- 
^  in  the  common  advantages  and  blessings  of  his  glorious  king- 
dom. 

To  be  in  Christ  is  a  common  phrase  of  the  New  Testament 
to  express  subjection  to  Christ,  and  an  interest  in  the  blessings  of 
bis  kingdom ;  and  to  be  reconciled  into  Christ ,  may  mean  to  be- 
come united  to  him  by  faith,  to  become  subject  to  him  in  obedi- 
ence, and  to  be  interested  in  all  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom.* 

By  sin  angels  and  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  became  alienated 
irom  each  other  ;  and  men  in  general,  by  the  predominancy  of 

*  Whether  this  criticism  on  the  words  tU  avioy,  he  just  or  not,  it  affects 
not  the  main  question  of  the  salvation  of  all  men. 
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self-love,  became  virtoally  enemies  to  each  other.  Now  it  pleas- 
ed the  Father  to  reconcile  by  Jesus  Christ,  angels  and  men,  Jews 
and  Gentiles  to  each  other,  and  to  diffuse  by  his  grace  a  spirit  of 
benevolence  among  them,  whereby  they  should  love  their  neigh* 
bor  as  themselves.  And  as  to  the  universal  term  aU  thingSy  we 
cannot  take  it  in  its  literal  and  utmost  extent,  unless  by  the  fig- 
ure before  mentioned,  which  Dr.  C.  cannot  admit,  without  giving 
up  what  he  most  earnestly  contends  for,  in  his  comment  on  Rom. 
8:  19,  etc.  But  if  we  once  admit  a  limitation  of  that  univeml 
term,  every  one  must  be  allowed  to  propose  his  own  limitation, 
and  some  doubtless  will  insist,  that  it  extends  to  angels  and  to 
believers  only  from  among  men  ;  as  it  is  said,  that  all  Judea,aiid 
aU  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  were  baptized  by  John ;  aU 
men  counted  John  that  he  was  a  prophet ;  aU  men  came  to  Christ, 
J(3hn  3:  26. 

But  if  we  should  allow,  that  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  in- 
clude all  mankind ;  still  even  in  this  extent  it  is  true,  that  it  plea- 
sed the  Father  to  reconcile  all  things ;  but  in  such  a  sense,  as  not 
to  imply  the  salvation  of  all  men.  This  is  true  in  the  same  sense, 
in  which  God  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wricked,  Ezek. 
33:  11  ;  or  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth.  Chap.  18:  32 ;  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  God  was  unwilling  to  give  up  Ephraimi 
Hos.  11:  8  ;  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Christ  was  unwril- 
ling  to  give  up  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  would  have 
gathered  them  together,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chi<^ens  under 
her  wings ;  though  they  would  not.  The  destruction  of  the  sin- 
ner is  not  in  itself  agreeable  to  God ;  as  the  punishment  of  a 
child  is  not  in  itself  agreeable  to  a  good  parent.  Yet  as  a  good 
parent  may,  to  secure  the  general  good  of  his  family,  punish  a 
disobedient  child  ;  so  God,  to  secure  the  general  good  of  his  king- 
dom, may  punish  a  rebellious  creature.  As  the  good  parent  who,  to 
prevent  that  punishment  to  which  his  disobedient  and  apostate 
child  must  going  on  in  his  disobedience  be  subjected,  uses  all 
proper  means  to  reclaim  him,  may  be  said  to  be  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  his  impunity  ;  so  the  Deity  who  uses  all  proper  means  to 
reclaim  all  mankind,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  one  another,  may 
be  said  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  idea  of  this  reconciliation,  or 
to  choose  to  reconcile  all  men  to  one  another,  and  to  bring  them 
into  Christ.  In  itself  it  is  the  object  of  his  choice  and  compla- 
cency. In  this  sense  it  pleased  the  Father  to  reconcile  all  things ; 
it  was  what  pleased  him. 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  that  if  Dr.  C's  sense  of  this  passage 
be  the  true  one,  it  affords  no  proof  at  all  of  universal  salvation ; 
— that  his  construction  of  it  is  far  less  favorable  to  that  doctrine. 
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than  that  which  seems  to  be  hdden  f<^  by  our  translation ; — 
that  if  this  last  construction  be  adopted,  stiU  it  would  be  no  real 
proof  of  universal  salvation,  for  two  reasons :  (1)  That  the  uni- 
versal term  must  be  limited,  and  therefore  may  be  so  limited  as 
to  coni|n«hend  angels  and  believers  only  of  all  nations.  (2)  That 
even  if  the  universal  term  be  extended  to  all  mankind,  still  the 
text  is  capable  of  a  construction  both  rational  and  analogous  to 
other  passages  of  scripture,  which  yet  does  by  no  means  imply 
universal  salvation.  And  the  sequel  of  the  apostle's  discourse 
fivers  this  last  construction,  implying,  that  it  pleased  the  father, 
or  was  in  itself  pleasing  to  the  &ther,  to  reconcile  all  men,  on 
tke  terms  of  the  gospel,  and  not  absolutely,  as  Dr.  C.  supposes. 
The  sequel  is,  *'And  you  that  were  sometime  alienated  and 
enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  recon- 
ciled— to  present  you  holy  and  unblamable  and  unreprovable  in 
his  sight ;  if  ye  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and 
be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel."  Will  any  man 
pretend,  but  that  this  implies,  that  if  they  did  not  continue  in  the 
&ith,  they  would  not  be  presented  unblamable  in  the  sight  of 
Crod  ?  But  this  is  hi  from  the  doctrine  which  teaches,  that  all 
mankind,  whether  believers  or  unbelievers,  whether  they  con- 
tbue  in  the  iaith  or  not,  shall  be  saved. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  Doctor's  book,  I  shall  add  one 
remark  more.  In  his  conmient  on  this,  Col.  1:  20,  and  on  Rom. 
5: 10,  he  takes  great  pains  to  make  out  a  double  reconciliation 
to  be  taught  by  the  apostle  Patd.  "  The  one,"  he  says,  "  means 
that  cha^  of  state  all  men  arc  absolutely  brought  into  by  the 
death  of  Christ ;  and  is  opposed  to  the  condemnation  through 
the  lapse  of  the  one  man  Adam.  The  other  is  that  change  of 
state,  which  is  connected  with  an  actual  meetness  for,  and  pre- 
lent  interest  in  eternal  life."*  But  these  two  reconciliations  are 
really  but  one ;  for  the  definition  which  the  Doctor  himself  gives 
of  the  latter,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  former.  He  abundantly 
bolds,  that  <<  tlmt  change  of  state,  into  which  all  men  are  brought 
by  the  death  of  Christ,"  '^  is  connected  with  an  actual  meetness 
for,  and  present  interest  in  eternal  life ;"  and  his  whole  scheme 
imjdies  this ;  otherwise  there  is  no  certainty,  that  all  men  will 
be  saved,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  Doctor 
himself,  in  the  very  next  sentence  to  that  just  quoted,  allows 
that  the  former  reconciliation  is  connected  in  the  scheme  of  God 
with  the  latter,  and  tvUl  finally  issue  in  it.  Now,  if  his  first 
kind  of  reconciliation  be  connected  with  that  kind,  which  is  con- 
nected with  actual  meetness  for,  and  present  interest  in  eternal 

'^  •  Page  135. 
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life  ;  then  that  first  kind  of  reconciliation  b  itself  connected  with 
actual  meetness  for,  and  present  interest  in  eternal  life.  If  Ja- 
cob be  connected  with  Isaac,  and  Isaac  be  connected  with  Abra- 
ham, then  Jacob  too  is  connected  with  Abraham. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  Doctor's  argument  from  Eph.  1: 10, 
"  That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times,  he  might 
gather  together  in  one,  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in 
heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  him."  On  this  text  the 
Doctor  says,  "  By  means  of  the  lapse,  and  what  has  been  conse- 
quent thereupon,  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  were  got  into 
a  broken,  disjointed,  disorderly  state ;  and  the  good  pleasure  of 
God  to  reduce  them  from  their  present  separated,  disorderly  state, 
into  one  duly-subjected  and  well  subordinated  whole,  may  very 
fitly  be  signified  by  the  phrase,  avaxfqaXatdaaa&ai  ta  napta^  to 
gather  together  in  one  all  things.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the 
filing  intended  here."*  But  what  is  this  to  the  purpose  of  the 
salvation  of  all  men  7  It  is  granted  on  all  hands,  that  by  the 
lapse,  all  things  relating  to  men,  got  into  a  broken,  disj<Mnted, 
disorderly  state  ;  and  that  it  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God  to  re- 
duce them  from  their  present  separated,  disorderly  state,  into  one 
duly-subjected,  well  subordinated  whole,  under  Christ  as  their 
head ;  and  that  this  is  the  thing  intended  by  the  apostle  in  this 
passage.  But  if  the  Doctor  supposed,  that  this  implied  the  re- 
pentance and  salvation  of  all  men,  it  was  but  a  mere  suppositioa 
without  proof. 

Suppose  a  rebellion  be  excited  in  the  kingdom  of  a  most  wise 
and  good  prince,  and  this  rebellion  extend  far  and  wide,  so  as  to 
throw  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion.  At  length  the  king's 
son,  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  subdues  the  rebels,  pardons  the 
generality,  sentences  the  leaders,  some  to  the  gallows,  others  to 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  thus  restores  peace,  tranquillity, 
good  order  and  government.  Is  not  a  well  subjected  and  duly 
subordinated  state  of  things  in  that  kingdom  now  restored  and 
established,  although  those  rebels  who  are  confined  in  prison, 
still  retain  their  rebellious  tempers,  and  are  not  in  a  state  of  hap- 
piness ? 

Nor  does  Dr.  C.  pretend  to  point  out  how  a  well  subordinated 
state  of  things  proves  the  salvation  of  all  men ;  unless  it  be  in 
the  following  and  other  passages  ndt  more  conclusive  :  "  If  God 
created  all  men — by  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  easily  collect  hence, 
how  he  comes  to  be  their  common  Father  ;  and  if  they  are  his 
children,  how  fit,  proper  and  reasonable  it  is,  that  they  should  be 
fellow  heirs  to,  and  joint  partakers  in  that  happy  state,  which  he 

•  Page  144. 
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IttB  proposed  shall  take  place,"  etc.*  It  seems  then  that  Eph. 
1:  10,  proves  that  all  men  will  be  saved,  not  by  anything  con- 
tained in  the  text  itself,  but  because  all  men  are  the  creatures  of 
God.  The  argument  is  this :  All  men  are  the  creatures  of  God, 
therefore  that  well  subjected  and  duly  subordinated  state  of  things, 
which  is  to  be  effected  by  Jesus  Christ,  implies  the  salvation  of 
dl  men.  It  seems  then  that  that  well  subjected  and  duly  subor- 
dinated state  of  things,  does  not  of  itself  imply  the  final  salvation 
of  all  men,  and  therefore  this  text  b  introduced  with  no  force  of 
iigument  Dr.  C.  might  have  argued  just  as  forcibly  thus:  AD 
men  are  the  creatures  of  God,  therefore  all  men  will  be  saved. 
But  as  to  this  argument  it  is  entirely  different  from  £ph.  1:*10, 
ud  hath  been  already  considered. 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  attend  to  Dr.  C's  argument  from 
1  Tim.  2:  4,  "  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to 
Ibe  knowledge  of  the  truth."  The  questions  concerning  the 
BDeaning  of  this  text,  are,  as  Dr.  C.  justly  observes,  two:  (1) 
Who  are  meant  by  all  men ;  whether  all  men  individually,  or 
generically  ?  (2)  Is  there  a  certain  connection  between  God's 
willing  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and  their  actual  salvation  ? 

1.  Who  are  meant  by  aU  men,  whether  all  men  individually, 
or  generically.  Dr.  C.  gives  two  reasons,  why  this  expression 
should  be  understood  of  all  men  individually. 

(1)  "  That  God's  willingness  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  is 
brought  in  as  an  argument  to  enforce  the  duty  of  praying  for  all 
men,"t  mentioned  in  the  first  and  second  verses.  The  Doctor 
takes  for  granted,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  all  men  individ- 
ually ;  and  then  concludes,  that  all  men  individually  are  those 
irboin  God  wiUs  should  be  saved.  But  it  is  by  no  means  true, 
that  we  are  to  pray  for  all  men  without  exception.  The  apostle 
Fohn  expressly  mentions  a  sin  unto  death,  and  for  those  who 
Dommit  that  sin  we  are  not  to  pray,  1  John  5:  16,  17.  Our 
blessed  Savior  not  only  did  not  in  fact  pray  for  the  world,  but 
ipenly  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  avowed  the  omission, 
lohn  17:  9.  And  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  forbidden  by  God, 
to  pray  for  the  Jews  for  their  good,  Jer.  14:  11.  So  that  when 
the  apostle  in  the  first  verse  of  the  context  now  under  considerar 
tion,  exhorts  to  pray  for  all  men,  we  must  of  necessity,  as  we 
would  not  set  the  scripture  at  variance  with  itself,  understand 
Imn  to  mean  not  all  individuals  without  exception. 

Beside,  if  it  were  our  duty  to  pray  for  all  individuals,  it  may 
lot  have  been  the  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage  to  incul- 
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cate  this  duty.  The  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  were  full  of 
prejudices  against  the  Gentiles,  and  above  all,  against  the  Gen- 
tile kings,  and  those  under  whose  authority  they  were  ;  and  who, 
in  their  opinion,  had  no  right  to  exercise  authority  over  their  na- 
tion. Therefore  with  the  utmost  propriety  does  the  apostle  give 
the  exhortation  contained  in  the  first  and  second  verses  of  this 
context,  though  he  meant  no  more,  than  that  Christians  should 
pray  for  the  Gentiles  of  every  nation,  as  well  as  for  the  Jews,  and 
especially  for  kings  and  rulers  among  the  Gentiles. 

^2)  The  other  reason  given  by  Dr.  C.  why  all  men  should  be 
unaerstood  of  all  men  individually,  is  the  reason  given,  why 
God  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men,  viz.,  that  there  is  one  God, 
and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men.  "  This,"  he  says, 
"  is  a  reason  which  extends  to  all  men  "  individually,  "  without 
limitation."  Very  true  ;  and  it  is  a  reason,  which  extends  to  all 
men  generically  too  ;  and  therefore  is  a  very  good  reason,  why 
we  should  pray  for  the  salvation  of  men  of  all  nations ;  nor  is 
there  anything  in  this  reason  which  proves,  that  the  apostle  meant, 
that  all  men  individually  would  be  saved. 

As  to  Dr.  C's  reasoning  in  the  following  passage  :*  **  God  is  as 
truly  the  God  of  one  man,  as  of  another ;  and  there  is  therefore 
the  same  reason  to  think,  that  he  should  be  desirous  of  the  salva* 
tion  of  every  man,  as  of  any  man  ;"  it  is  by  no  means  allowed  to 
be  conclusive.  It  depends  on  this  postulate,  which  is  a  begging 
of  the  question  :  That  God  cannot  give  existence  and  other  com- 
mon benefits  to  a  man,  and  not  save  him.  I  might  with  the  same 
force  argue  thus  :  God  is  as  truly  the  God  of  one  man  as  of  an- 
other ;  therefore  there  is  the  same  reason  to  think,  that  he  should 
be  desirous  of  the  temporal  prosperity  of  every  man,  as  of  some 
men.  It  is  no  more  granted,  and  therefore  ought  no  more  to  be 
asserted  without  proof,  that  salvation  is  connected  with  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  God  is  a  God  to  every  man,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  granted,  that  he  is  a  God  to  every  man,  than  that 
temporal  prosperity  is  connected  with  that  circumstance. 

Further,  that  all  men  individually  are  intended.  Dr.  C.  argues 
from  this,  that  the  apostle  says,  "  There  is  one  mediator  between 
God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  The  Doctor  says,  that 
the  man  Jesus  mediates  between  God  and  men  universally.  If 
by  the  mediation  of  Jesus,  the  Doctor  meant  such  a  mediation 
as  will  certainly  issue  in  the  salvation  of  all  men ;  this  again  is  a 
mere  humble  begging  of  the  question.  But  if  he  meant  a  me- 
diation of  the  following  description,  that  Christ  hath  made  atone- 
ment sufllicient  for  all  men  ;    is  now  offering  the  virtue  of  that 
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atonement  to  all  men ;  and  is  using  a  variety  of  means  to  persuade 
all  men  to  accept  and  trust  in  that  atonement,  and  to  return  to 
Crod,  seeking  his  fiivor  and  eternal  life,  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
alone  ;  it  follows  not  at  all  from  such  a  mediation  of  Christ,  that 
all  individuals  will  be  saved.  It  no  more  follows,  than  from  the 
hctSf  that  God  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  by  the  hand  of 
a  mediator ;  that  he  gave  them  opportunity  to  enter  the  land  of 
promise ;  and  that  that  mediator  was  the  mediator  of  that  whole 
generation  individually ;  it  followed,  that  that  whole  generation 
individually,  would  certainly  enter  the  land  of  promise. 

Dr.  C.  says,*  "No  good  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the 
man,  Christ  Jesus,  should  mediate  between  God  and  same  men 
only,  to  the  exdueion  of  others^  Can  a  good  reason  be  as- 
agned,  why  Christ  leads  to  repentance  in  this  life,  some  men  on- 
ly, to  the  exclufflon'or  dereliction  of  others  7  When  such  a  rea- 
son shall  be  assigned,  doubtless  we  shall  be  supplied  with  a  rea- 
son, why  Christ  should  effectually  and  savingly  mediate  in  behalf 
of  some  men  only. 

2.  The  other  question  concerning  the  meaning  of  this  text, 
which  also  Dr.  C.  notices,!  is.  Whether  there  be  a  certain  con- 
nection between  God's  willing  in  the  sense  of  this  text,  that  all 
men  should  be  saved,  and  their  actual  salvation.  Dr.  C.  grants 
that  men  as  free  agents  have  power  to  oppose  those  means  which 
God  uses  with  them  for  their  salvation  ;  and  yet  holds  that  God 
has  a  power  to  counteract,  in  a  moral  way,  this  opposition  of 
men.]:  Of  this  and  other  remarkable  things  in  Dr.  C.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  free  agency,  particular  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter. 
In  the  meantime  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  appears  from  various 
passages  of  scripture,  that  God  is  frequently  said  to  ivUl  things 
which  do  not  in  fact  come  into  existence,  or  with  respect  to  which 
his  will  is  not  efficacious  ;  as  in  the  following  passages :  Matt.  23: 
37,  ''  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee ;  how  often  would  I, 
liOAfiaa^  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings  ;  and  ye  would  not  /" 
Hos.  II:  8,  "  How  shall  I  give  thee  up  Ephraim  ?  How  shall  I 
deliver  thee  Israel  ?  How  shall  I  maJce  thee  as  Admah?  how 
diall  I  set  thee  as  2^boim  ?  mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my 
repentings  are  kindled  together."  Deut.  5:  28,  29,  "  They  have 
well  said  all  that  they  have  spoken.  O  that  there  were  such  an 
heart  in  them,  that  they  would  fear  me  and  keep  my  command- 
ments always !"  Chap.  32:  28,  29,  "  For  they  are  a  nation  void 
of  counsel,  neither  is  there  any  understanding  in  them.     O  that 
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they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end !"  Fs.  81:  13,  ''  O  that  my  people  had 
hearkened  unto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways  !'*  ka. 
48:  18,  '^  O  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments! 
Then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy  righteousness  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea."  Luke  12:  47,  '^  And  that  servant  which 
knew  his  Lord's  wiU,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  ac- 
cording to  his  tintt,"  etc.  Matt.  21:  31,  ''  Whether  of  them 
twain  did  the  t&iU,  of  his  Father  ?  They  say  unto  him,  the 
first." 

Now  what  right  had  Dr.  C.  to  suppose,  that  the  wilt  of  God 
in  1  Tim.  2:  4,  is  not  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  passages 
just  quoted  ?  and  if  it  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  there  is  no  more 
absurdity  in  supposing  that  the  will  of  God  should  be  resisted  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  no  more  absurdity  in  the  suppo- 
sition, that  God  should  will  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  yet  all 
should  not  be  saved ;  than  that  he  should  will  to  gather  together 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  un- 
der her  wings  ;  and  yet  that  they  should  not  be  thus  gathered. 

Beside  the  texts  quoted  above,  I  may  further  refer  to  Ezek.  18: 
32,  <<  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the 
Lord  God."  Yet  his  death  did,  by  the  words  of  this  text,  take 
place  in  fact.  So  that  here  is  a  most  plain  instance  of  an  event 
which  takes  place  contrary,  in  some  sense,  to  the  pleasure  or 
will  of  God.  Dr.  C's  reasoning  is  this :  Whatever  God  wills, 
will  come  to  pass.  God  wills  the  salvation  of  all  men  ;  therefore 
this  will  come  to  pass.  To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  text  last 
quoted,  it  will  stand  thus :  Whatever  God  wills  comes  to  pass. 
But  God  wills  the  continued  life  of  him  that  dieth ;  therefore  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  he  who  dieth,  does  not  die. 

The  truth  is,  God  wills  the  salvation  of  all  men,  in  the  same 
sense  that  he  wills  the  immediate  repentance  and  sanctification 
of  all  men  ;  or  as  he  wills  them  to  be  as  perfect  in  this  Ufe,  as 
their  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.  He  now  commands  all  men  ev- 
erywhere to  repent,  to  believe  the  gospel  and  to  comply  with  the 
necessary  conditions  of  salvation  ;  and  complying  with  those  con- 
ditions, they  shall  be  saved  immediately  after  the  present  state. 
So  that  God's  willing  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  no  more 
proves  that  all  men  will  be  saved,  than  his  willing  that  all  men 
should  immediately  repent,  proves,  that  all  will  immediately  re- 
pent ;  or  than  his  willing  that  all  men  should  be  perfect  in  this 
world,  and  comply  with  his  law  as  perfectly  as  the  angels  do  in 
heaven,  proves  that  tliese  things  will  actually  take  place  in  this 
world. 
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It  ie  presumed  that  Dr.  C.  would  not  ^have  denied,  that  it  is 
the  wiU  of  God  in  some  sense,  and  that  a  proper  sense  too,  that 
all  men  be  brought  to  repentance  in  this  state,  and  that  they  be 
saved  immediately  after  this  state.  Yet  God  does  not  qfitcacUmS" 
ly  will  either  of  these  things.  Was  it  not  in  a  proper  sense  the 
will  of  God,  that  our  first  parents  should  retain  their  original 
innocence,  and  not  by  their  apostacy  deluge  the  world  in  sin  and 
misery  ?  I  presume  this  will  not  be  denied.  It  was  his  will,  if 
it  was  his  command.  But  if  it  was  the  will  of  God,  that  Adam 
should  s{|and  and  not  fall ;  the  will  of  God  in  this  case  was  not 
^cacious.  And  if  it  was  not  efficacious  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  sin  into  the  world,  how  can  we  know,  that  it  will  be  effica- 
cious to  extirpate  it  out  of  the  world,  or  from  among  the  human 
race  ?  If  God  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  willing  that  sin  and 
misery  should  enter  and  predominate  in  the  world  ;  then  it  seems, 
that  infinite  power  and  wisdom  were  in  this  instance  baffled. 
And  if  these  divine  perfections  have  been  baffled  once,  they  may 
be  baffled  a  second  time,  and  notwithstanding  all  their  attempts, 
sin  and  misery  may  continue  without  end,  in  some  of  the  human 
race.  If  on  the  other  hand,  although  God  commanded  and  in  a 
proper  sense  willed,  that  man  should  stand ;  still  in  another  sense 
ne  consented,  or  willed,  that  he  should  fall ;  in  the  same  sense 
God  may  consent,  that  some  men  shall  be  the  subjects  of  sin  and 
misery  to  an  endless  duration. 

Dr.  C.  "  readily  owns,  that  men,  as  free  agents,  have  the  pow- 
er of  rttiBting  and  opposing  those  means,  which  God  from  his 
desire  of  their  salvation,  may  see  fit  to  use  with  them."*  "  Yet 
it  appears,"  to  him,  "  a  gross  reflection  on  that  being,  who  is 
infinitely  perfect,  to  suppose  him  unable  finally  to  counteract^ 
and  in  a  moral  way  too,  the  weakness,  folly  and  obstinacy  of  such 
poor  inferior  creatures,  as  men  are.^f  How  these  two  proposi- 
tions, which  in  the  Doctor's  book  occur  within  a  page,  can  be 
reconciled  with  each  other  ;  how  man  can  have  a  power  to  resist 
an  the  means  which  God  uses  to  efiect  his  salvation,  and  at  the 
ame  time  God  can  have  a  power  to  counteract,  in  a  moral  way, 
this  obstinate  resistance  of  man,  must  certainly  be  set  down  among 
(he  things  hard  to  be  understood  in  Dr.  C. 

But  perliaps  the  word  finally  in  the  second  quotation  is  em- 
phatical,  and  Dr.  C's  meaning  is,  that  though  the  power  of  resist- 
ing in  man  cannot  consistently  with  free  agency  be  counteracted 
even  by  God,  at  once,  or  in  a  short  time ;  yet  it  may  be  coun- 
teracted in  a  very  long  time.  This  however  will  not  agree  with 
Dr.  C's  own  language.     He  says,  "  The  power  in  men  of  resis- 
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ting  the  means,  which  God  from  desire  of  their  salvation  sees  fit 
to  use  with  them,  ought  not  to  be  overruled,  nor  indeed  can  be 
in  consistence  with  moral  agency."*  Now  to  counteract  or  over- 
rule in  a  long  time  this  power  of  resisting,  is  as  really  to  overrule 
it,  as  to  overrule  it  in  a  short  time.  But  according  to  Dr.  C.  it 
cannot  be  overruled  in  consistency  with  moral  agency.  It  seems 
then,  that  if  the  damned  shall  be  finally  brought  to  repentance 
by  God  counteracting  their  obstinacy,  they  are  stripped  of  their 
moral  agency. 

Or  if  it  be  pleaded,  that  this  counteracting  is  not  BX^^^edual 
overruling ;  but  such  an  influence  of  means  and  motives,  as  is 
consistent  with  moral  agency  ;  still  this  gives  no  satisfaction.  Is  it 
such  a  counteracting,  as  will  certairdy  and  '<  it^aUibly^^  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  the  sinner?  This  is 
holden  by  Dr.  C.f  If  this  be  so,  what  moral  power  of  still  reds- 
ting  has  the  sinner  at  the  time  of  his  repentance?  And  if  he 
have  at  that  time  no  moral  power  of  fiurther  resistence,  then  this 
power  is  overruled  effiedually,  and  of  course,  according  to  Dr.  C's 
scheme,  the  sinner  is  deprived  of  his  moral  agency. 

If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  said,  that  the  counteracting  be  not. 
such  as  will  certainly  and  "  infallibly"  be  followed  by  the  repent- 
ance of  the  sinner ;  then  Jiere  is  no  certainty  that  the  sinner  will 
ever  under  the  most  powerful  means  which  God  shall  use  with 
him,  be  brought  to  repentance  and  be  saved.  Thus  the  certainty 
of  universal  salvation  at  once  comes  to  nothing.  There  is  no 
certainty,  no  ground  of  assurance,  that  all  will  be  saved  ;  and  all 
the  truth  is,  that  God  will  use  means  with  sinners  hereafter,  as  he 
does  in  this  state,  to  prepare  them  for  salvation ;  but  as  in  this 
state,  so  in  the  future,  sinners  may,  or  may  not,  comply  with  those 
means. 

To  Dr.  C.  "  it  appeared  a  gross  reflection  on  that  being  who 
is  infinitely  perfect,  to  suppose  him  unable  finally  to  counteract, 
and  in  a  moral  way  too,  the  obstinacy  of  men."J  But  is  it  no 
reflection  on  God,  to  suppose  him  not  to  have  been  able  in  a 
moral  way,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  worid  ?  Is  it 
no  reflection  on  him  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  able  in  a  moral 
way  to  counteract  the  obstinacy  of  men  in  this  life  ?  Is  it  no  re- 
flection to  suppose,  that  he  is  not  able,  by  the  powerful  means 
used  in  hell,  to  counteract  it,  in  a  single  instance,  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  years  1^  How  long  must  God  be  unable  to  coun- 
teract human  obstinacy,  before  the  imputation  of  such  inability 
becomes  a  reflection  on  him  ?  How  long  may  he  consistendy 
with  his  perfections  be  unable  to  counteract  that  obstinacy  ?  ancL 
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what  duration  of  that  inability  may  be  imputed  to  him,  without  a 
reflection  on  him,  and  what  duration  of  it  cannot  be  imputed  to 
him  without  a  reflection  ?  If  it  be  no  reflection  on  God,  to  say, 
that  he  is  unable  to  counteract  that  obstinacy  within  a  thousand 
^ears ;  is  it  a  reflection  to  say,  that  he  is  unable  to  counteract  it 
in  two  thousand,  in  ten  thousand,  or  in  an  hundred  thousand 
years  ?  If  not,  why  does  it  become  a  reflection  to  say,  that  he  is 
imable  finally  to  counteract  it?  Let  any  believer  in  Dr.  C's 
scheme  answer  these  questions. 

Doctor  Cs  reasoning  in  the  following  passage,  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice :  **  If  God  desires  the  salvation  of  all,  and  Christ  died  that 
this  desire  of  God  might  be  complied  with,  is  it  credible  that  a 
small  portion  of  men  only  should  be  saved  in  event  ?"*  This  rea- 
soning may  be  retorted  thus  :  If  God  desires  that  all  men  be  sa- 
ved immediately  after  this  life,  and  Christ  died  that  this  desire 
might  be  complied  with  ;  is  it  credible,  that  a  small  portion  of 
men  only  should  be  then  saved  ? 

The  advocates  for  universal  salvation,  one  and  all,  bring  in  the 
text  now  under  consideration,  <'  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  sa- 
ved," as  a  proof  of  their  doctrine.  Therefore  I  wish  to  ask  them, 
from  what  they  believe  all  men  are,  according  to  these  words,  to 
be  saved  ?  From  an  endless  punishment  ?  Then  they  were  by 
a  divine  constitution  exposed  to  an  endless  punishment ;  then  an 
endless  punishment  is  just ;  then  sin  deserves  an  endless  punish- 
ishment ;  then  sin  is  an  infinite  evil ;  which  to  them  is  an  infinite- 
ly horrible  doctrine.  But  let  them,  if  they  can,  avoid  it,  once  al- 
lowing that  all  men  are  to  be  saved  from  an  endless  punishment. 
Or  are  all  men,  according  to  these  words,  to  be  saved  from  a 
temporary  punishment  ?  What  temporary  punishment  ?  Not 
that  which  is  to  continue  for  ages  of  ages  ;  some  will  sufler  that. 
Not  from  a  longer  temporary  punishment ;  because  none  such  is 
threatened ;  and  sinners  are  not  exposed  to  a  punishment  greater 
than  that  which  is  threatened  in  the  divine  law.  On  the  whole, 
acconUng  to  universalism,  these  words  mean,  that  all  men  shall 
be  saved  indeed,  but  shall  be  saved  from — Nothing  ! ! ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Doctor  C's  arguments  from  Ps.  8:  5,  6.  Heb.  2:  6—0.  Phil.  2:  9, 
10,  11.     1  Cor.  15:  24 — ^29,  and  Rev.  5:  13,  considered. 

His  arguments  from  Ps.  8:  5,  6,  and  Heb.  2:  6—9,  is  built  on 
those  words,  <<  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet"  He  was 
of  the  opinion,  that  those  words  mean,  by  the  universality  of  the 
terms,  that  even  sin  itself  shall  be  subjected  to  Christ ;  and  that 
sin  cannot  be  subjected  to  Christ  in  any  other  way,  than  by  the 
destruction  of  it.*  But  this  is  to  suppose  what  is  by  no  means 
granted,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  asserted  without  proof.  An 
enemy  may  be  overpowered,  taken,  imprisoned,  and  put  entirely 
under  the  power,  or  under  the  feet  of  the  conqueror ;  and  yet 
not  be  put  to  death  or  annihilated.  When  it  is  said  Christ's  en- 
emies shall  be  made  his  footstool,  Ps.  110:  1.  Heb.  10:  13,  no 
one  will  pretend,  that  this  means  either  a  cordial  submission  to 
Christ,  or  annihilation.  When  the  captains  of  Israel  put  their^ 
feet  on  the  necks  of  the  Canaanitish  kings,  Josh.  10:  24,  as  this 
was  no  token  of  cordial  submission  or  reconciliation ;  so  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  those  kings  were  not  then  annihilated.  The  same  idea, 
is  naturally  suggested  by  that  expression.  Put  under  his  /eet» 
Not  any  of  these  phrases  is  allowed  to  be  used  in  scripture,  to 
express  cither  a  cordial  submission  or  annihilation.  Sin  is  such 
an  enemy,  as  never  can  in  its  nature  be  reduced  to  a  cordial  sub- 
mission to  Christ.  Nor  needs  it  to  be  annihilated,  to  answer  the 
expression  of  being  put  under  the  feet  of  Christ ;  nor  indeed 
does  that  expression  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  annihilation ; 
but  naturally,  if  not  necessarily  implies  the  contrary.  An  enemy 
may  be  under  the  feet  of  his  conqueror  before  he  is  annihilated, 
but  after  he  is  annihilated,  he  is  neither  under  his  feet,  nor  in 
any  other  place.  To  be  under  the  feet  therefore  implies  exis- 
tence ;  and  sin  may  properly  be  said  to  be  put  under  the  feet  of 
Christ,  when  it  is  so  restrained  and  excmplarily  punished,  that  on 
the  whole  no  dishonor  is  done  by  it  to  Christ,  or  to  the  Deity ; 
no  evil  results  from  it  to  the  universe,  or  to  any  of  Christ's  real 
followers ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  made,  contrary  to  its  own 
tendency,  the  instrument  of  promoting  the  glory  of  Grod  and  of 
the  Savior,  and  of  increasing  the  happiness  of  his  universal  king- 
dom, and  of  all  his  true  subjects. 

Dr.  C.  makes  a  distinction  between  God's  government  o{  pow- 
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er  and  his  moral  government ;  by  which  it  is  supposed,  that  he 
meant  to  show,  that  sin  cannot  be  brought  into  subjection  to 
Christ,  but  by  the  willing  submission  of  the  sinner.  ^'  Men  by 
sinning  oppose  the  government  of  God  ;  not  his  government  of 
power ;  for  this  ever  was,  and  ever  will,  and  ever  must  be  sub- 
mitted to ;  but  his  moral  government  which  he  exercises  over 
intelligent  and  free  agents.  Here  is  room  for  opposition.  Men 
may  resist  that  will  of  God,  which  requires  their  obedience,"  etc.* 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  passage  now  quoted  was  entirely 
out  of  the  Doctor's  mind,  when  he  wrote  the  following :  <'  'Tis 
readily  acknowledged,  the  glory  of  Christ's  power,  as  head  of  the 
government  of  God,  will  be  iUuetriously  diaplayedf  if  by  force 
only  he  finally  subdues  obstinate  sinners."  By  this  it  appears, 
that  it  was  Dr.  C's  opinion,  that  men  do  oppose  the  power  of 
Christ,  and  the  power  of  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  government  qf 
God  too ;  and  that  his  power  may  be  illustriously  displayed,  if 
it  be  employed  to  subdue  by  force  their  obstinate  opposition. 
But  to  say,  that  power  and  force  are  employed  to  subdue  obsti- 
nate opposition,  and  yet  that  this  opposition  is  no  opposition  to 
that  power  and  force,  is  as  absurd  as  to  say,  that  a  prince  exerts 
his  power  and  force  to  subdue  the  opposition  of  an  army  of 
rebels,  and  yet  that  those  rebels  do  not  at  all  oppose  his  power ; 
or  it  is  as  absurd  as  to  say,  that  opposition  can  be  subdued  where 
there  is  no  opposition. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  Dr.  C.  meant  by  God's  govern- 
ment of  power  J  as  opposed  to  his  moral  government.     Can  there 
be  any  government  without  power  ?     It  is  plain  by  the  last  quo- 
tation, ^t  Dr.  C.  did  not  imagine,  that  God's  moral  government 
is  without  either  power  or  force,  and  that  both  power  and  force 
may  be  employed  to  subdue  sinners,  who  as  sinners  are  subjects 
of  God's  moral  government  only.   But  let  the  Doctor  have  meant 
by  this  distinction  what  he  will,  it  is  by  no  means  true,  that  sinners 
are  always  so  far  restrained  and  subjected  by  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  if  all  things  were  to 
remain  as  they  now  are,  no  dishonor  would  be  done  to  God,  no 
injury  to  his  kingdom,  to  his  chosen  people,  or  to  the  intellectual 
system.     There  is  room  therefore  for  sin  and  sinners,  in  this 
sense,  to  be  subjected  and  restrained  by  the  government  of  God. 
When  "  the  wrath  of  men  shall  praise  God,  and  the  remainder  of 
wrath  shall  be  restrained,"  then  will  sinners  be  brought  to  that 
subjection  to  Christ,  of  which  I  am  speaking.     But  Dr.  C.  would 
not  pretend,  that  in  this  sense,  sinners  ever  have  been,  et^er  will 
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be,  and  ever  must  be  subject  to  God.  In  one  word,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  Christ  is  to  be  made  either  actively  or  passively  subser- 
vient to  his  purposes  and  to  his  glory. 

When  the  enemies  of  a  prince  are  overcome,  and  in  chains  and 
prisons  are  restrained  from  interrupting  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  his  faithful  subjects ;  then  they  are  put  under  his  feet  and 
are  subjected  to  him,  and  all  their  '^  rule,  authority  and  power 
are  put  down  or  abolished."     So  when  all  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
all  "  obstinate  sinners"  shall  be,  to  use  Dr.  C's  own  words,  "  by 
force  finally  subdued,"  shut  up  in  prison,  bound  with  chains,  and 
prevented  from  doing  the  least  mischief  to  the  disciples  and  king- 
dom of  Christ ;  then  those  enemies  will  be  put  under  the  feet  of 
Christ ;  then  ^<  an  end  will  be  put  to  the  dominion  of  sin  ;"  then 
the  works  of  the  devil  will  be  destroyed  ;  then  the  serpent's  head 
will  be  bruised,  and  the  devil's  kingdom  will  be  overthrown,  as^ 
really  and  effectually,  as  the  power  of  a  rebel  can  be  overthrown^ 
by  an  entire  conquest  of  him  and  his  adherents,  by  his  perpetuaK 
imprisonment  and  other  proper  punishment  according  to  the  law^ 
of  the  kingdom,  though  he  and  some  of  his  partisans  be  permit — 
ted  to  live,  and  though  they  retain  a  rebellious  spirit.     The  verb 
vnoraaao}  in  Rom.  8:  20,  signifies,  as  Dr.  C.  holds,  an  involuntary 
subjection.     It  may  therefore  mean  the  same  in  Heb.  2:  8,  and 
1  Cor.  15:  27,  etc. 

Doctor  C.  insists  on  the  words  in  1  John  3:  8,  "  For  this  pur- 
pose was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil."  By  the  works  of  the  devil,  he  understands 
all  sin ;  by  destroying  he  understands  an  entire  abolition.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  destroying  the  works  of  the  devil,  some  un- 
derstand a  perfect  defeat  of  every  attempt  in  opposition  to  the 
peace,  happiness  and  glory  of  God's  kingdom  :  "  The  devil  will 
be  most  eflfectually  subdued,  his  works  will  be  destroyed  and  his 
head  bruised  in  the  highest  sense  and  degree,  when  he  shall  be 
perfectly  defeated  and  disappointed  in  all  his  designs,  and  every- 
thing he  has  attempted  against  Christ  and  his  interest,  shall  be 
turned  against  himself,  to  answer  those  ends  which  he  constantly 
sought  to  defeat  by  all  his  attempts ;  and  Christ  shall  be  more 
honored,  and  his  kingdom  more  happy  and  glorious  forever,  than 
it  could  have  been,  if  Satan  had  never  opposed  him,  or  seduced 
and  destroyed  any  of  mankind."*  As  the  text  now  under  con- 
sideration is  capable  of  the  sense  just  given ;  until  it  shall  be 
proved,  that  the  Doctor's  is  the  true  sense,  it  proves  nothing  to 
his  purpose.  ' 

Doctor  C.  grants,!  That  by  destruction  the  scriptures  mean 
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the  misery  and  punishment  of  sinners.  Therefore  sinners  are  in 
the  sense  and  language  of  scripture  destroyed,  when  they  are 
sent  to  the  place  of  restraint,  imprisonment  and  misery  prepared 
for  them.  And  as  sinners  will  be  destroyed  without  anrdhUa- 
tian^  so  may  Hn  and  the  works  of  the  devil. 

That  God  has  always  power  to  subdue  or  to  subject  to  himself 
his  enemies,  is  one  thing ;  actually  to  subject  them,  by  restrain- 
ing them  from  doing  any  damage  to  his  kingdom  or  his  subjects, 
is  another.  In  the  present  state,  the  enemies  of  Christ  tempt  his 
subjects,  obstruct  his  cause,  and  do  many  things,  which  if  they 
were  to  remain  as  they  now  are,  would  be  an  everlasting  dishonor 
to  Christ.  But  they  shall  be  made  his  footstool,  they  shall  no 
more  do  any  of  those  things. 

When  Christ  puts  his  enemies  under  his  feet,  he  treads  them 
down  in  his  anger  and  tramples  them  in  his  fury,  agreeably  to 
Is.  63:  3.  But  this  surely  is  not  to  bring  them  to  a  cordial  re- 
conciliation. 

Therefore,  as  Ps.  8;  5,  6.  Heb.  2:  6 — 9,  are  fairly  capable  of 
a  construction  entirely  different  from  that  on  which  Dr.  C's  whole 
argument  from  them  depends ;  they  prove  nothing  to  his  pur- 
pose ;  especially  as  they  are  not  naturally  capable  of  his  con- 
struction. 

We  are  now  to  attend  to  Phil.  2:  9, 10,  II :  "  Wherefore  God 
also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  The  question 
concerning  this  text  is  the  same  as  that  concerning  the  text  last 
under  consideration :  What  are  we  to  understand  by  that  subjec- 
tion, to  which  Christ  in  consequence  of  his  exaltation,  was  to  re- 
duce mankind  ?  Is  it  a  free  and  voluntary  subjection  in  all  men  ? 
Or  in  some  men  a  subjection  to  which  they  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  power  and  authority  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  their  own  in- 
clinations ?  Dr.  C.  asserts  that  the  former  is  the  most  plain  and 
natural  sense,  and  that  the  latter  is  evidently  too  low  and  re- 
strained an  interpretation.     But  positive  assertions  prove  nothing. 

As  to  the  Doctor's  reasons  to  prove  that  the  subjection  in 
question  is  a  free  and  voluntary  one,  they  are  as  follows :  That 
Christ  is  now  endeavoring  to  reduce  mankind  to  a  voluntary  sub- 
jection to  himself.*  That  though  Christ  do  not  in  this  state, 
prevail  on  all  men  voluntarily  to  subject  themselves  to  him,  yet 
he  may  prevail  on  them  in  the  next  statcf     That  if  Christ  was 
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exalted  for  this  end,  that  every  knee  should  bow  to  him,  etc.  he 
will  fail  of  his  end  unless  all  men  be  reduced  to  a  voluntary  sub- 
jection.* That  the  genuflection  in  this  Phil.  2:  10,  evidently 
means  a  voluntary  act.f  That  a  compelled  subjection  is  a  poor, 
low  kind  of  subjection  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  volun- 
tary ;  therefore  the  reward  of  Christ's  humiliation,  unless  it  imply 
an  universal  voluntary  subjection  of  mankind,  is  low  and  small 
in  comparison  with  what  it  would  have  been,  had  it  implied  a 
voluntary  subjection.^ 

1.  Christ  is  now  endeavoring  to  bring  all  men  to  a  voluntary 
subjection  to  himself ;  and  these  endeavors  will  sooner  or  later 
be  successful ;  therefore  Phil.  2:  9,  etc.  means  a  voluntary  sub- 
jection.    Answer.  Christ  is  now  in  no  other  sense  endeavoring 
to  bring  all  to  a  voluntary  subjection,  than  in  the  days  of  his  in- 
carnation he  endeavored  to  gather  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
together,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings ;  or* 
than  he  always  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  death  of  him  that, 
dieth.     But  as  those  endeavors  have  not  been  eflicacious  ;  so  his 
endeavors  to  bring  all  men  to  a  voluntary  subjection  may  not  be. 
Therefore  this  argument  proves  nothing. 

2.  Though  Christ  do  not  in  this  state  prevail  on  all  men  volun- 
tarily to  subject  themselves  to  him  ;  yet  he  may  prevail  on  them 
in  the  next  state  ;  therefore  in  the  next  state  all  wiU  in  fact  be 
brought  to  a  voluntary  subjection  ;  therefore  Phil.  2:  9,  etc 
means  voluntary  subjection.  Answer,  It  does  not  follow  from 
the  power  of  Christ  to  reduce  all  men  to  a  voluntary  subjection, 
that  he  will  in  fact,  reduce  them  to  that  subjection. 

3. .  If  Christ  were  exalted  for  this  end,  that  every  knee  should 
bow  to  him,  etc.  he  will  fail  of  the  end  of  his  exaltation,  unless 
all  be  reduced  to  a  voluntary  subjection.  Answer,  The  conse- 
quence by  no  means  follows  from  the  antecedent.  For  though  it 
be  allowed  that  Christ  was  exalted  for  the  end  that  every  knee 
should  bow  to  him ;  yet  it  is  not  allowed  that  this  bowing  of  the 
knee  is  a  voluntary  subjection.  So  that  Christ  may  obtain  the 
whole  end  of  his  exaltation  without  effecting  a  voluntary  subjec- 
tion of  all  men.  This  argument  takes  for  granted,  that  the  bow- 
ing of  the  knee  mentioned  in  Phil.  2:  10,  is  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion. 

4.  The  genuflection  in  Phil.  2:  10,  evidently  means  a  voluntary 
act.  Answer,  It  does  not  evidently  mean  a  voluntary  act.  A 
mere  contradiction  is  a  suflicient  answer  to  a  mere  assertion. 

5.  A  compelled  subjection  is  a  poor,  low  kind  of  subjection  in 
comparison  with  that  which  is  voluntary.     Therefore  the  reward 
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of  Christ's  humiliation,  unless  it  imply  a  voluntary  subjection  of 
til  mankind,  is  low  and  small  in  comparison  with  what  it  would 
have  been,  had  it  implied  a  voluntary  subjection.  Therefore  it 
does  imply  a  voluntary  subjection  ;  therefore  a  voluntary  subjec* 
tion  is  intended  in  Phil.  2:  10. 

Answer.  We  are  very  improper  persons  to  determine  a  priori 
what  is  the  proper  reward  of  Christ,  or  what  reward  is  the  greatest 
and  most  honorable  to  Christ.  Some  may  imagine  it  would  be 
most  honorable  to  Christ,  to  reduce  all  men  to  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission in  this  life  ;  as  in  that  case  they  would  be  saved  from  aU 
future  punishment ;  and  thus  might  the  grace,  power  and  wis- 
dom of  Christ  in  their  opinion  be  more  glorified.  Hence  they 
might  argue  just  as  forcibly  as  Dr.  C.  does  in  the  other  case,  That 
undoubtedly  Christ  will  in  this  life  reduce  all  men  to  a  voluntary 
subjection  to  himself.  On  the  same  principle  it  might  also  have 
been  proved,  before  the  fact  showed  the  contrary,  that  all  men 
would  be  reduced  to  a  voluntary  subjection  to  Christ,  in  a  very 
short  time,  long  before  the  time  of  their  ordinary  departure  out  of 
life.  On  the  same  principle  too  it  might  have  been  proved,  that 
God  would  never  permit  sin  and  misery  to  enter  the  world. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  Dr.  C's  argument,  if  it  prove  anything, 
proves  too  much,  therefore  proves  nothing. 

The  Doctor  was  not  insensible,  that  the  same  words  are  quoted 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  applied  to  the  general  judgment ;  at 
which  time  Dr.  C.  does  not  pretend,  that  all  men  will  be  volun- 
tarily subject  to  Christ*  See  Rom.  14:  10,  11,  12:  "For  we 
shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  For  it  is  writ- 
ten, as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and 
every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God.  So  then  every  one  of  us 
shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God."  Therefore  we  have  clear 
evidence,  that  these  words  do  sometimes  mean  that  subjection 
which  is  not  voluntary.  And  that  in  Phil.  2:  10,  they  mean  a 
voluntary  subjection  and  that  only,  we  must  have  good  evidence, 
before  we  are  obliged  to  believe  it.  The  utmost  evidence  which 
Dr.  C.  gives  us,  respecting  that  matter,  I  have  exhibited  above ; 
and  concerning  the  sufficiency  of  it,  tlie  reader  will  judge. 

Doctor  C.  acknowledges,!  that  the  words  are  pertinently  ap- 
plied by  the  apostle,  to  that  subjection  which  shall  take  place  as 
to  all,  at  the  general  judgment ;  but  says  that  his  thus  applying 
them  is  no  argument  that  they  mean  nothing  more.  To  which 
it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  an  argument  that  they  mean  noth- 
Bg  more  in  PhiL  2:  10,  unless  good  reason  can  be  given  to  show, 
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that  in  this  passage  they  do  mean  more  ;  and  whether  the  rea- 
sons which  Dr.  C.  gives,  be  good  and  satisfactory,  is  submitted 
as  before. 

We  come  at  length  to  the  consideration  of  that  passage  of 
scripture,  which  Dr.  C.  "  considers  as  decisive  of  Ueelfy  were 
there  no  other  text  in  the  Bible  of  the  like  import"  It  is  1  Cor. 
15:  24 — ^29.  "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  deliv- 
ered up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shaD 
have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power.  For  he 
must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  For  he  hath  put  all 
things  under  his  feet.  But  when  he  saith.  All  things  are  put  un- 
der him,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  is  excepted  which  did  put  all 
things  under  him.  And  when  all  things  shaD  be  subdued  unto 
him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him/that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 

The  Doctor  prefaces  his  criticism  on  this  text,  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  previous  context,  which  demand  our  first  at- 
tention. He  quotes  the  21st  and  22d  verses:  ''For  since  bf 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
For  as  in  Adam  aD  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;" 
and  adds,  ''  It  is  with  me  beyond  all  controversy  evident,  that  the 
apostle  is  speaking  here,  not  of  a  partial,  but  universal  resurrec- 
tion, not  of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  only,  but  of  the  whole 
race  of  Adam.  The  same  all  who  suffer  death  through  Adam, 
shall  through  Christ  be  made  alive.  The  comparison  between 
the  damage  by  Adam  and  the  advantage  by  Christ,  lies  in  this 
very  thing."*  Here  we  have  the  Doctor's  opinion,  and  his  rea- 
son for  it.  His  opinion  is,  that  in  the  22d  verse  the  apostle  is 
speaking  of  all  mankind  ;  his  reason  for  this  opinion  is,  tliat  oth- 
erwise there  would  be  no  proper  comparison  of  Adam  and  Christ 
But  the  truth  of  this  observation  is  by  no  means  conceded.  The 
reader  may  have  seen  my  ideas  of  this  case  in  the  remarks  made 
above,  on  Rom.  5:  12,  etc.  If  an  army  under  one  general  be 
all  killed  or  taken,  and  afterwards  the  surviving  part  of  the  same 
army,  now  liberated,  and  under  the  command  of  another  gene- 
ral, return  every  one  in  safety  from  a  dangerous  battle  ;  it  may 
be  justly  said,  As  under  the  former  general  all  the  army  was 
killed  or  taken,  so  under  the  latter  general  all  the  army  returned 
from  the  battle  in  safety.  There  would  in  this  case  be  a  true 
and  proper  comparison.  Yet  the  very  same  all  would  not  be  in- 
tended in  both  parts  of  the  comparison.  Dr.  C's  reason  there- 
fore is  not  sufficient  to  support  his  construction.     There  is  a  pro- 
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per  comparison  of  Adam  and  Christ,  if  the  apostle  say,  and  in- 
tended to  say,  As  in  Adam  all  his  seed  die,  even  so  in  Christ  all 
lu9  seed  shall  be  made  alive. 

It  is  indeed  a  truth  granted  on  all  hands,  that  all  mankind  will 
be  raised  at  the  last  day ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow,  that  the 
ipostle  in  this  verse  is  speaking  of  such  a  universal  resurrection. 
Beside,  if  it  should  be  granted,  that  the  22d  verse  refers  to  the 
resurrection  of  all  men,  it  would  not  follow,  that  all  will  be  saved. 
For  Dr.  C.  grants,  that  had  the  apostle  '^  nowhere  else  opened 
his  mind  more  fully  and  particularly  upon  this  matter,  the  utmost 
we  could  have  ai^ed  from  his  words,  would  have  been,  that  as 
all  men  die  in  Adam,  so  in  Christ  they  should  all  be  delivered 
from  this  death,  by  a  resurrection  to  life,"*  How  then  does  this 
text  prove  universal  salvation  ?  And  especially  how  is  this  verse, 
or  even  the  whole  passage  "  of  itself  decisive  ?"  Although  Dr. 
C.  in  page  197,  declares  his  opinion,  that  this  passage  is  ^Meci- 
sive  of  itself,  was  there  no  other  text  in  all  the  bible  of  the  like 
import ;''  yet  he  himself  in  page  207,  gives  it  up  as  decisive,  in 
the  following  words :  '<  This  parenthesis,  comprehended  within 
the  24th  and  29th  verses,  was  purposely  interposed  to  bring  us  to 
a  pause — and  give  us  opportunity — to  reflect  upon — ^the  truths 
«-here  revealed  ;  pursuing  them  in  their  just  tendency,  necessa- 
ry connection  and  final  result ;  in  the  doing  of  which,  we  should 
tirtuaUy  continue  the  discourse,  and  finish  it  with  respect  to  the 
wicked,  as  the  apostle  had  done — with  respect  to  the  righteous." 
Thus  it  appears  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  C.  that  this  portion  of 
scripture  does  not  contain  anything  plain,  or  positive  concerning 
the  salvation  of  those  who  die  in  wickedness ;  but  to  investigate 
that  which  to  him  was  so  important  and  favorite  a  doctrine,  we 
must  virtually  continue  and  finish  the  discourse  ourselves.  How 
then  is  this  passage  decisive  of  itself  ?  Unless  we  virtually  con- 
tinue and  finish  the  discourse  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  wick- 
ed, as  the  apostle  had  done  with  respect  to  the  righteous,  we 
shall  never,  even  in  Dr.  C's  opinion  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
concerning  the  wicked,  to  which  the  apostle  came  concerning  the 
righteous,  that  they  shall  be  saved. 

The  chief  thing  which  Dr.  C.  endeavors  by  this  passage  to 
prove,  with  a  final  view  to  the  establishment  of  universal  salva- 
tion, is,  that  the  mediatory  scheme  will  not  be  finished  at  the  se- 
cond coming  of  Christ ;  but  a  great  deal  will  then  remain  to  be 
done  before  the  plan  of  God,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the 
mediatory  kingdom  is  intrusted  to  the  son,  shall  be  completcd.f 
By  the  "  finishing,"  "  the  completing,"  etc.  of  "  the  mediatory 
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scheme,"  the  mediatorial  kingdom,  etc.  Dr.  C.  must  have  meant 
the  finishing  of  the  work  of  salvation,  or  of  delivering  sinners 
from  sin  and  misery ;  otherwise  he  meant  nothing  to  the  purpose 
of  proving  the  salvation  of  all  men.  What  if  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  be  not  finished  at  Christ's  second  coming?  Yet  if  after 
that  period,  Christ  will  never  more  deliver  any  of  mankind  fixxn. 
sin  and  from  wrath  ;  those  who  shall  at  that  time  remain  in  sin, 
and  under  the  wrath  of  God,  will  never  be  saved. 

That  in  the  sense  now  explained,  the  mediatorial  scheme  will 
not  be  finished  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  is  indeed  a  point 
in  dispute,  and  the  Doctor's  proofs  of  this  point  are  to  be  candid* 
ly  weighed.  They  are  these  two  :  (1 )  This  passage  of  scripture 
teaches,  that  a  universal  subjection  to  Christ  is  to  be  efTected^be- 
fore  the  finishing  of  the  mediatory  scheme  ;  but  this  universal 
subjection  to  Christ  is  not  effected  at  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  (2)  The  reward  of  the  good  and  faithful  subjects  of 
Christ  is  to  be  bestowed  on  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  Christ's  kingdom  will  not  be  at  an  end,  till  after  they 
shall  have  enjoyed  that  reward  for  some  time  at  least.  I  thiidc 
these  two  are  all  the  reasons  which  Dr.  C.  has  given  to  support 
the  proposition  in  question.  He  has  indeed  divided  his  long  and 
complicated  discourse  on  the  text  now  before  us,  into  five  heads ; 
but  for  what  reason  is  not  manifest. 

I.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  C.  that  1  Cor.  15:  24 — ^29  teaches 
us,  that  a  universal  subjection  to  Christ  is  to  be  effected  before 
the  finishing  of  the  mediatorial  scheme,  though  it  is  not  effected 
at  Christ's  second  coming.  By  subjection  to  Christ,  Dr.  C.  meant 
with  respect  to  intelligent  creatures,  a  cordial,  willing  subjection. 
By  subjection  to  Christ,  with  respect  to  sin  and  death  the  first 
and  second,  he  seems  to  have  meant  abolition.  But  though  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  there  will  be  a  universal  subjection 
to  Christ  effected,  before  the  finishing  of  the  mediatorial  scheme ; 
yet  it  is  not  agreed  that  this  subjection,  with  reference  to  all  in- 
telligent creatures,  will  be  a  willing  subjection  or  submission. 
Concerning  this  particular,  some  observations  have  been  made  in 
the  former  part  of  tiiis  chapter.  That  the  text  now  under  con- 
sideration does  teach  a  willing  subjection,  must  be  shown,  or  the 
text  will  not  appear  to  be  to  the  purpose.  Now  to  show,  that  all 
intelligent  creatures  will  be  cordially  subjected  to  Christ,  and  will 
be  saved,  the  Doctor  insists,  that  both  sin  and  the  second  death 
will  be  destroyed. 

1.  That  sin  will  be  destroyed.  With  reference  to  those  words, 
"  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet" — "All 
things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him" — the  Doctor  asks,  <<  Is  sin  an 
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snemy  7"  Supposing  it  is  an  enemy,  what  follows  ?  Not  what 
the  Doctor  asserts,  '<  Then  it  will  be  desiroyedy^  meaning  abol- 
lalied,  extirpated  by  universal  obedience  and  virtue.  For  the 
ipostle  does  not  say,  that  all  enemies  shall  be  destroyed^  abolish- 
id,  extirpated  or  annihilated ;  but  that  all  enemies  shall  be  9uh^ 
dued  and  put  under  ChrisVa  feet.  So  that  the  true  and  only 
eonsequence  from  the  supposition,  that  sin  is  an  enemy,  is,  that 
it  ahall  be  subdued,  restrained  and  put  under  Christ's  feet ;  which 
may  be  done  in  a  sense  true,  proper,  and  as  Dr.  C.  grants,*  glo- 
nous  to  Christ,  without  the  abolition  of  it. 

Indeed  the  apostle  says,  that  <<  the  last  enemy,  death,  shall 
be  destroyed  ;"  which  by  no  means  implies,  that  all  other  ene- 
mies shall  be  destroyed.  It  may  mean,  what  our  translators  evi- 
dently understood  by  it,  that  the  last  instance  which  wc  shall 
have  of  the  destruction  of  any  enemy,  will  be  in  the  destruction 
of  death.  The  words  literally,  and  according  to  the  order  of 
the  original,  are  thus  translated :  the  last  enemy  is  destroyed, 
death  ;  and  they  may  mean,  and  may  very  properly  be  rendered 
thus :  Death  is  destroyed,  the  last  enemy.  Now  suppose  an  his- 
torian, in  the  account  of  a  battle,  should  say.  The  general  was 
killed,  the  last  enemy  ;  must  we  necessarily  understand  him  to 
mean,  that  all  the  enemies  of  the  whole  army  were  killed,  and 
the  general  was  killed  after  all  the  rest  ?  Might  not  his  words 
be  justly  taken  in  this  sense,  that  the  general  was  the  last  ene- 
my who  fell,  and  many  others  might  escape  ? 

Or  death  may  by  the  apostle  be  called  the  last  enemy  prover- 
bially and  with  respect  to  this  life  only ;  as  it  is  now  sometimes 
called  the  last  debt  due  to  nature.  Since  the  expression,  "  the 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death,"  is  capable  of  this 
sense ;  and  since  it  docs  not  appear,  that  it  implies,  that  all 
other  enemies  will  be  destroyed  ;  therefore  it  is  no  proof  of  uni- 
versal salvation  ;  as  both  sin  and  misery  may  still  be  allowed  to 
be  enemies,  and  yet  may  be  in  existence,  after  the  destruction 
of  death. 

But  it  may  be  asserted  in  a  true  and  proper  sense,  that  sin,  in 
the  damned,  is  not  an  enemy.  It  does  no  damage  to  Christ,  to 
his  kingdom,  or  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  subjects.  It 
is  to  be  sure,  an  enemy  in  no  other  sense,  than  the  damned  them* 
selves  are  enemies ;  and  if  from  that  expression,  '^  the  last  ene- 
my that  is  destroyed,  abolished,  naTagj^tltai,  is  death,"  it  follow, 
atuLi  all  Christ's  enemies  will  be  abolished  or  annihilated  ;  it  will 
also  follow,  that  all  the  damned  will  be  annihilated.     So  that  if 
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this  argument  prove  anything,  it  proves  too  much ;  so  much  that 
it  entirely  overthrows  universal  salvation. 

But  sin  in  the  damned,  and  the  damned  themselves,  instead 
of  doing  any  damage  to  Christ  or  his  subjects,  will  be  the  means 
of  increasing  the  glory  of  the  former  and  the  happiness  of  the 
latter  to  eternity. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  verb  natupytta  is  never  in  all  the  Neir 
Testament,  applied  to  express  the  destruction  of  all  wicked  men, 
of  the  enemies  of  God  in  general,  or  of  all  sin.  Therefore  as 
neither  sin  itself,  nor  all  the  enemies  of  God,  are  said  iearap/«i0- 
^ac,  to  be  abolished^  we  have  no  right,  even  on  the  supposition 
that  sin  is  an  enemy  in  every  sense,  to  say  that  it  will  be  abolr 
islied,  or  extirpated  from  the  universe.  The  peculiar  phraseolo- 
gy of  the  passage  now  under  consideration,  is  worthy  of  partico- 
lar  notice.  In  the  S4th  verse  it  is  said,  that  Christ  will  "  oAof- 
iah,  xatugy^ari^  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power."  But  he 
is  said  to  put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet,  Otj  vno  tovg  noda^ 
aviov,  verse  S5th,  and  to  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  iniru^iw 
vno  Tovg  nodus  aviov,  verse  27 th.  Although  therefore  all  the  mb, 
and  all  the  authority,  and  power  of  Christ's  enemies  shall  be 
abolished,  and  the  apostle  is  careful  to  inform  us  of  that ;  yet  he 
is  equally  careful  to  inform  us,  that  his  enemies  themselves  shall 
be  only  atibjected  to  him,  and  put  under  his  feet ;  as  it  seems, 
designedly  shifting  the  phraseology  and  avoiding  the  applicatioa 
of  the  verb  %uiagytoi  to  them.  What  right  then  have  we  to  ap- 
ply it  to  them  ?  Is  not  the  application  of  words  to  persons  or 
things,  to  which  the  apostle  designedly  did  not  apply  them,  a 
gross  perversion  of  scripture  ? 

Doctor  C's  argument  that  sin  will  be  destroyed,  depends  whol- 
ly on  this  general  proposition.  That  all  Christ's  enemies  will  be 
destroyed.  Now  the  word  destroyed  in  this  case,  doubtless  means 
either  abolition  or  restraint  and  punishment.  If  it  mean  abo- 
lition, extirpation,  annihilation  ;  then  as  was  before  observed, 
all  the  enemies  of  Christ  will  be  annihilated,  and  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation  falls  to  the  ground  at  once.  If  it  mean 
restraint,  punishment,  preventing  from  doing  mischi^,  etc, 
then  sin  may  be  said  to  be  destroyed,  and  yet  have  an  endless 
existence  in  the  universe. 

If  then  these  words,  "  The  last  enemy  death  shall  be  destroy- 
ed," do  certainly  imply,  that  all  Christ's  enemies  shall  be  destroy- 
ed ;  and  if  it  be  also  certain,  that  sin  in  the  damned  is,  in  every 
proper  sense,  an  enemy,  those  words  are  equally  inconsistent 
witli  Dr.  C's  scheme,  as  with  the  opposite.  They  either  imply 
a  universal  annihilation  of   all  Christ's  enemies ;    and  so  are 
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equally  inconsistent  with  universal  salvation,  as  with  endless  tor- 
ment ;  or  they  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  it,  and  therefore  are 
no  argument  against  it  If  they  imply  a  universal  annihilation 
of  the  enemies  of  Christ,  as  they  are  equally  against  Dr.  C's 
scheme,  as  against  the  opposite  ;  it  equally  concerns  him,  as  his 
opponents  to  provide  an  answer  to  them,  and  it  is  absurd  in  him 
to  object  them  to  the  doctrine  of  his  opponents. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  head  of  the  destruction 
of  sin,  is  (1)  That  it  does  not  appear,  that  sin  in  the  damned  is 
properly  an  enemy  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom  ;    as  it  does  no 
harm  to  that  kingdom.     (2)  If  it  be  determined  that  sin  in  the 
damned  is  an  enemy  to  Christ,  it  will  not  follow,  that  it  will  be 
destroyed^  meaning  by  destruction  annihilation  or  abolition ; 
because  it  is  nowhere  said,  that  all  Christ's  enemies  will  be  de- 
stroyed, Mtttagyila&ai.    Or  even  if  this  were  asserted  concerning 
all  Christ's  enemies,  and  the  verb  xatayytta  were  applied  to  them 
all,  it  would  not  certainly  determine,  that  they  will  all  be  annihi- 
lated, as  that  verb  is  capable  of  another  sense,  and  is  doubtless 
used  in  another  sense,  Heb.  2:  14,    ''That  through  death  he 
might  destroy  J  Kaiagyfiati,  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that 
tt  the  devil."     Dr.  C.  did  not  believe,  that  the  devil  will  be  an- 
nihilated.    Therefore  if  that  verb  were  applied  to  all  Christ's 
enemies,  and  sin  in  the  damned  were  allowed  to  be  an  enemy 
to  Christ ;  still  it  might  mean  something  else  beside  annihilation ; 
nay,  it  must  necessarily  mean  something  else,  or  it  would  equal- 
ly disprove  universal  salvation,  as  endless  misery. 

In  Dr.  C's  discourse  on  this  subject,  it  is  implied,  that  when  a 
sinner  is  brought  to  repentance  and  cordial  reconciliation  to  Christ, 
he  is  destroyed.  His  words  are,  "  Christ  shall  continue  vested 
with  r^al  power,  till  he  has  brought  all  enemies  into  subjection 
to  him— Christ  will  continue  head  of  the  kingdom  of  God — till 
he  has  actually  subdued  all  enemies — Is  sin  an  enemy  ? — then  it 
shall  be  destroyed — for  Christ  must  destroy  all  enemies."*  By 
these  several  expressions  it  appears,  that  it  was  Dr.  C's  opinion, 
that  all  Christ's  enemies  will  be  subjected  to  him,  that  they  all 
will  be  subdued  under  him,  and  that  they  will  all  be  destroyed 
by  him.  Now  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  by  subjection,  sub- 
duing,  etc.  when  applied  to  those  who  die  in  impenitence.  Dr. 
C.  meant  a  cordial  reconciliation  to  Christ ;  and  he  by  no  means 
held,  that  these  enemies  thus  reconciled,  will  be  destroyed  by  an- 
nihilation. It  follows  therefore,  that  as  all  Christ's  enemies  are 
to  be  destroyed,  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  Christ 
in  true  repentance,  are,  according  to  Dr.  C.  one  and  the  same 
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thing.  Therefore,  when  Paul  was  converted,  he  was  destroyed ; 
and  as  he  will  eternally  be  the  subject  of  repentance,  he  will  suf- 
fer an  eternal  destruction.  The  punishment  of  (rod's  enemies  is, 
that  they  shall  be  destroyed  ;  they  shall  be  punished  with  ever- 
lasting destruction.  But  what  punishment  are  everlasting  repent- 
ance and  complacency  in  God?  they  are  among  the  greatesi 
blessings  which  Deity  himself  can  confer  on  a  creature.  End- 
less destruction  and  endless  salvation  are  throughout  the  scrip- 
tures opposed  to  each  other.  But  according  to  Dr.  C's  scheme, 
they  perfectly  harmonize  and  mutually  imply  each  other.  Now 
whether  this  scheme  harmonize  with  the  scriptures  is  submitted 
to  the  reader. 

Whether  this  scheme  harmonize  with  the  scriptures  or  not,  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  other  parts  of  Dr.  C's  book.  He  sayi, 
that  by  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  mentioned  in  2  Thess.  1: 
9,  and  in  various  other  texts,  '<  we  are  very  obviously  led  to  un- 
derstand misery. ^^^  Surely  conversion  from  sin  to  holiness,  and 
especially  the  everlasting  holiness  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  is  not 
misery. 

Dr.  C.  holds,  that  all  enemies  will  be  subdued  and  subjected 
to  Christ,  and  that  sin  will  be  subjected  to  him,  when  it  is  abol- 
ished or  annihilated.  But  if  sin  be  subjected  to  Christ,  when  it 
is  annihilated,  then  the  sinner  would  be  subjected  to  Christ  were 
he  annihilated.  But  this  kind  of  subjection  is  no  more  a  cordial 
subjection,  than  that  which  is  cflfected  by  mere  power,  and  which 
consists  in  restraint  and  punishment.  Beside,  according  to  Dr. 
C.  there  are  two  ways  of  subjecting  to  Christ  intended  in  this 
passage ;  one  is  by  cordial  reconciliation,  the  other  is  by  annihila- 
tion. This  then  will  keep  in  countenance  the  opponents  of  Dr. 
C.  who  believe,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  subjecting  to  Christ; 
one  by  cordial  reconciliation,  which  respects  the  elect  only  ;  the 
other  by  restraint  and  punishment,  which  respects  the  reprobate. 

On  the  whole,  whether  this  passage  be  sufficient  to  prove  a 
universal  abolition  of  sin,  is  now  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

2.  Doctor  C.  was  of  the  opinion,  that  1  Cor.  15:  24 — ^29, 
teaches,  that  before  the  finishing  of  the  mediatorial  scheme,  the 
second  death  will  be  destroyed.  He  says,  "  The  second  death 
may  with  as  much  propriety  be  called  an  enemy,  as  the  first  death. 
Let  any  sense  be  assigned,  in  which  the  first  death  can  be  pro- 
perly spoken  of  as  an  enemy,  and  it  will  at  once  be  easy  to  make 
it  appear,  that  the  second  death  is,  in  the  same  sense,  as  truly  an 
enemy,  and  much  more  so."f     Is  death,  the  second  death,  an 
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ij  enemy  ?  Then  this  enemy  shall  be  destroyed  ;  for  Christ  must 
destroy  all  enemies."*  This  is  the  Doctor's  argument ;  in  an- 
il «wer  to  which  two  observations  may  be  made — ^That  the  second 
^!  death  is  not  an  enemy,  in  the  sense  which  the  Doctor's  argument 
si  implies — ^That  if  it  were  in  every  sense  an  enemy,  it  would  not 
3i  follow,  that  it  shall  be  destroyed,  i.  e.  abolished, 
j^  The  reader  has  seen  the  observations  made  above,  concerning 
rjf  an  as  an  enemy  and  concerning  the  destruction  of  sin ;  similar 
j      observations  may  be  made  concerning  the  second  death. 

(1)  The  second  death  is  not  an  enemy  in  the  sense  which  Dr. 
C's  argument  implies  and  requires.     If  the  Doctor  meant,  that 
the  second  death  is  an  enemy  to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it, 
as  it  destroys  their  happiness  and  prevents  their  admission  to  a 
glorious  immortality ;  this  is  granted.     But  it  is  not  granted,  that 
therefore  it  will  be  destroyed ;  and  for  the  Doctor  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  therefore  it  will  be  destroyed,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
take  for  granted  that  all  mankind  will  finally  be  admitted  to  a 
glorious  immortality,  which  is  the  grand  subject  of  the  present 
controversy.     But  if  the  Doctor  meant,  that  the  second  death  is 
an  enemj  to  Christ,  as  it  prevents  the  brightest  display  of  his 
g^ory,  the  greatest  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  greatest 
happiness  of  his  subjects ;  in  this  sense  it  is  denied  to  be  an  en- 
emy.    This  is  a  sense  in  which  the  first  death  is  an  enemy,  and 
iK>twithstanding  what  Dr.  C.  says,  it  does  not  seem  "  easy  to 
nmke  it  appear>  that  the  second  death  is,  in  the  same  sense,  as 
truly  an  enemy."     The  first  death  while  it  continues,  prevents 
the  brightest  display  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  greatest  prosper- 
ity of  his  kingdom,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  subjects ; 
if  it  should  continue^  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  promises 
of  Christ,  with  the  complete  salvation  of  the  elect,  and  would  de- 
feat the  gospel.     Now  to  make  it  appear,  that  in  this  sense  the 
second  death  is  an  enemy,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  not  a  more 
easy  task,  than  to  prove  the  salvation  of  all  men.     The  second 
death  is  no  more  an  enemy  to  Christ,  to  his  kingdom,  or  to  his 
fiuthful  subjects,  than  the  execution  of  some  most  atrocious  and 
ungrateful  rebels,  whose  lives  cannot  be  spared  consistently  with 
the  glory  of  their  king,  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  hap- 
pness  of  his  faithfnl  subjects ;  is  an  enemy  to  the  king,  to  his 
iingdom,  or  to  his  faithful  subjects. 

Dr.  C.  further  urges,  that  "  the  second  death  is  the  last  enemy, 
and  the  only  one  that  is  so."t  If  it  be  no  enemy,  it  is  neither 
the  last  nor  the  first  enemy.     Therefore  "  it  seems"  not  "  rea- 
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Bonable,  when  the  apostle  says,  the  last  enemy  which  is  death, 
ehaU  be  destroyed^  to  understand  him  to  mean  by  deaths  the  M- 
eond  death.**  The  first  death  is  in  the  sense  before  given,  the 
last  enemy ;  the  last  who  prevents  the  complete  display  of  Christ's 
glory,  the  last  who  prevents  the  perfection  of  his  kingdom,  the 
last  who  has  power  to  hurt  the  saints.  After  the  destruction  of 
this  death,  they  immediately  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  Al- 
though the  devils  and  those  who  have  been  persecutors  in  this 
world,  will  still  be  in  existence  after  the  destruction  of  the  fint 
death,  they  will  no  more  have  it  in  their  power  to  dishonor  Christ, 
or  to  interrupt  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  than  if  they  were 
annihilated. 

(2)  If  the  second  death  were  in  every  sense  an  enemy,  it 
would  not  follow,  that  it  shall  be  destroyed,  meaning  abolishei. 
All  the  enemies  of  God  or  of  Christ,  are  nowhere  said  to  be 
abolished  xatagytTa&ai,  meaning  annihilation.  To  be  9ubduedj 
subjected,  put  under  feet,  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  to  be  (m- 
nihUated.  If  therefore  the  second  death  be  ever  so  truly  and 
properly  an  enemy,  the  utmost  that  would  thence  follow,  is,  that 
it  would  be  so  restrained  and  subjected  to  Christ,  as  to  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  mischief,  and  to  be  made  an  instroment  of 
f promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  his  kingdom, 
n  this  sense  it  may  be  granted,  that  the  second  death  will  be 
destroyed  ;  yet  the  salvation  of  all  men  would  no  more  be  im- 
plied in  the  concession,  than  it  is  implied  in  the  destruction  of 
the  devil,  mentioned,  Heb.  2:  14,  that  he  will  be  annihilated. 
Nor  can  we  hold,  that  all  Christ's  enemies  will  be  destroyed  in 
the  sense  now  opposed,  without  holding  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  and  giving  up  universal  salvation. 

Dr.  C.  endeavors  to  make  out,  that  if  death,  the  last  enemy, 
do  mean  temporal  death,  still  the  destruction  of  this  death  im- 
pKes  universal  salvation.  "  Simple  restoration  to  Bfe,"  says  he, 
"  is  not  the  thing  the  scripture  means  by  death  destroyed.  To 
be  sure  the  apostle  Paul  had  quite  another  notion  of  it.  What  is 
the  idea  he  leads  us  to  entertain  of  it  ?  Plainly  not  a  bore  return 
to  life,  but  such  an  one  as  is  connected  with  a  glorious  immor- 
tality."* That  in  this  chapter  the  apostle  speaks  of  such  a  re- 
turn to  life,  as  is  connected  with  a  glorious  immortality,  is  grant- 
ed ;  because  in  this  chapter  he  is  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints  only.  The  Doctor  indeed  tells  us,  that  it  was  with 
him  "  beyond  all  controversy  evident,  that  the  apostle  is  speaking 
here,  not  of  a  partial,  but  universal  resurrection.'*  To  others 
however  it  is  beyond  all  controversy  evident,  that  the  apostle  is 
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peaking  here  of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  only.  Even 
le  Doctor  acknowledges,  that  after  the  28th  verse  the  apostle 
confines  his  discourse  to  the  righteous,  without  saying  anjrthing 
f  the  wicked."*  Now  this  affords  some  ground  of  presumption 
i  least,  that  in  the  former  part  of  the  chapter  too,  he  confines 
is  discourse  to  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous.  Nor  has  Dr. 
!.  given  any  reason,  beside  that  which  has  been  already  exam- 
led,  viz.  That  the  comparison  between  the  damage  by  Adam, 
nd  the  advantage  by  Christ,  lies  in  this  very  thing,  that  the  same 
M  men  are  meant  in  both  parts  of  that  expression,  <'  as  in  Adam 
II  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  So  that  Dr. 
Tu  argument,!  that  from  the  resurrection  of  all  mankind,  it  fol- 
ims,  that  all  will  be  saved,  depends  on  principles,  which  are 
leither  granted  nor  proved,  and  therefore  is  utterly  inconclusive. 

He  further  says,  ^'This  second  death,  strictly  and  properly 
peaking,  is  the  last  enemy,  and  the  only  one,  that  is  so."|  Then 
mely  there  will  not  be  a  third,  vl  fourth  death,  etc.  for  ages  of 
ges.  Yet  tliis  is  taught  in  other  parts  of  his  book  ;  as  in  the 
bUowing  passage,  <^  They  may  all — be  doomed — to  a  state  of 
iiisery,  which  shall  last  for  an  age  ;  in  which  state  some — ^may 
le  wrought  upon  to  submit  themselves  to  God.  Others  may  die 
Q  this  state  stupid.  And  those  who  thus  died  in  their  obstinacy 
nay  again — be  put  into  a  place  of  suffering  for  another  age  ;  in 
rhich  some  may  be  reduced — and  others  stand  it  out  still.  These 
rthcrs  may,  in  yet  another  form  of  existence,  be  sent  into  a  place 
if  disci|dine  for  another  age  ;  and  so  on,  till  there  has  been  tor- 
nent  for  ages  of  ages."<^  Here  the  Doctor  distinctly  mentions 
liree  future  states  of  suffering,  and  supposes  there  may  be  others 
iontinued  in  succession  for  ages  of  ages,  which  are  so  many  dis- 
inct  deaths,  «s  really  as  the  first  state  of  suffering  after  this  life, 
I  the  second  death,  with  respect  to  temporal  death.  What 
ight  then  had  the  Doctor  to  say,  and  with  what  consistency 
XMild  he  say,  that  the  second  death  is  the  IcLst  enemy,  and  the 
mly  one  that  is  so  ? 

II.  The  other  argument  of  Dr.  C.  is,  that  the  reward  of  the 
pod  and  faithful  subjects  of  Christ  is  to  be  bestowed  on  them  in 
lie  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  Christ's  kingdom  will  not 
le  at  an  end,  till  after  they  shall  have  enjoyed  that  reward  for 
KMne  time  at  least ;  and  therefore  will  not  be  at  an  end,  at  the 
lecond  coming  of  Christ,  or  immediately  after  the  general  judg- 
iient."||  This  argument  wholly  depends  on  the  supposition,  that 
It  the  time  at  which  the  work  of  salvation  shall  be  completed  by 
Christ  he  will  entirely  abdicate  all  government  or  superintenden- 
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cy  over  those  who  shall  be  saved  by  him.  If  otherwise  ;  if  he 
shall  still  retain  a  superintendency  over  those  who  shall  be  saved 
by  him  ;  if  he  shall  still  be  their  immediate  head  or  ruler,  and 
the  source  of  their  happiness ;  though  he  shall  not  be  the  su- 
preme ruler  of  the  universe,  nor  even  of  the  redeemed  ;  but  in 
this  respect  he  shall  resign  the  kingdom  to  the  Father  ;  he  may 
be  said  yet  to  have  a  kingdom,  and  to  sit  on  his  throne  ;  and  to 
reign,  etc.  Before  the  resignation  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom, 
the  government  of  all  things  is  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  being  del- 
egated by  the  Father  to  this  government.  Or  as  Dr.  C.  expresses 
it,  "  he  will  be  head  over  all ;  he  will  govern  all ;  he  will  be  all 
unto  all."*  Christ  during  that  period  acts  as  the  supreme  head 
of  the  universe.  But  when  he  shall  have  resigned  the  mediato- 
rial kingdom,  the  Father  will  act  as  supreme  head.  Still  Christ 
may,  under  the  Father,  be  the  head  and  governor  of  his  redeemed 
and  saved  people.  The  Father  will  be  supreme  ruler,  and  Christ 
with  his  church  united  to  him,  and  dependent  on  him,  will  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  his  government.  This  does  not  imply,  but 
that  Christ  himself,  in  subordination  to  tlie  Father,  will  have  a 
government  over  his  saints. 

Nor  does  it  imply,  but  that  the  Son  as  one  with  the  Father,  as 
being  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  him,  shall  reign  after  the 
resignation  of  the  delegated  sovereignty  over  all  things.  It  may 
be  presumed,  that  no  man  will  say,  that  the  Father  does  not 
reign  now  while  the  administration  of  universal  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Son.  If  he  did  not  now  reign,  there  would  be 
no  propriety  in  s{)eaking  as  the  scripture  often  does,  "  of  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  tlironc,  and  the  Lamb  ;"  nor  any  propriety  in  the 
promise,  John  15:  16,  "  That  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Fa- 
ther in  my  name,  he  may  give  it  you  ;"  nor  in  those  words  of 
James,  Cliap.  1:  17,  "  Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights."  But 
I  need  not  add  texts  to  prove  this.  For  the  same  reason  there- 
fore that  the  Father  now  reigns  in  and  with  the  Son  ;  so  after  the 
resignation  of  the  general  delegated  administration,  the  Son  will 
still  reign  in  and  with  the  Father.  Now  the  government  is  con- 
ducted in  the  name  and  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Son  ; 
then  it  will  be  conducted  in  the  name  and  by  the  immediate  agen- 
cy of  tiie  Father.  Yet  as  now  the  Father  reigns  in  and  with  the 
Son  ;  so  then  will  the  Son  reign  in  and  with  the  Father.  Christ:, 
now  reigns  with  supreme  sovereignty  by  delegation  from  the  Fa- 
ther. After  the  resignation  of  this  sovereignty,  he  will  still  reigr» 
over  the  saints  by  delegation  from  the  Father,  but  with  a  domin- 
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ion,  which  shall  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Father.  He  will 
also  at  the  same  time  reign  in  and  with  the  Father,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  dominion,  which  shall  not  be  delegated,  but  which  is  essen- 
tial to  him  as  a  divine  person,  and  one  with  the  Father  ;  as  the 
Father,  by  virtue  of  his  divinity,  now  necessarily  reigns  in  and 
with  the  Son.  So  that  although  Christ  shall  immediately  after 
the  general  judgment,  resign  the  supreme  delegated  sovereignty, 
which  he  now  possesses ;  still  he  will  reign  in  &ese  two  respects, 
by  a  delegated  subordinate  authority  over  his  saints ;  and  by  an 
undelegated,  essential  authority,  which  by  virtue  of  his  divinity, 
he  possesses  necessarily  with  the  Father. 

But  whether  the  true  idea  of  Christ's  delivering  up  the  king- 
dom to  the  Father,  concerning  which  divines  have  greatly  differ- 
ed, have  been  now  precisely  exhibited  or  not ;  still  the  scriptures 
necessitate  us  to  believe,  that  in  some  sense  Christ  will  reign  to 
an  absolute  eternity.  Heb.  1:  8, ''  Unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is/orever  and  ever:'  Rev.  22:  5,  "  They"  [the 
saints]  <<  shall  reign  forever  and  ever  J*  1  Pet.  5:  4,  "  When  the 
chief  shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that 
fadelh  not  away.''  1  Cor.  9:  25,  "  We  do  it  to  obtain  an  incor^ 
ruptible  crownJ'  Heb.  12:  28,  "  We  receiving  a  kingdom  that 
cannot  be  movedy  Both  these  last  texts  are  quoted  by  Dr.  C* 
to  prove  that  the  righteous  shall  live  and  be  happy  without  end ; 
and  they  equally  prove  that  they  shall  reign  without  end.  But 
the  saints  are  to  sit  down  with  Christ  on  his  throne  and  reign 
with  him ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  imagine,  that  they  are  to  reign  after 
the  cessation  of  his  reign  ;  that  they  are  to  wear  crowns  which 
are  incorruptible  and  fade  not  away ;  but  that  his  crown  is  cor- 
ruptible and  fadeth  away.  Beside;  the  kingdom  which  the 
apostles  and  primitive  christians  received,  according  to  Heb.  12: 
^y  was  not  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Son,  but  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Son,  which  he  himself 
had  then  lately  set  up.  This  kingdom  is  said  to  be  incapable  of 
being  shaken  or  dissolved  ;  and  therefore  is  endless,  as  Dr.  C. 
himself  beUeved  ;  otherwise  it  was  absurd  for  him  to  quote  that 
text  to  prove,  that  the  righteous  will  live  and  be  happy  without 
end.  Dan.  7:  14,  "  His"  [the  Son  of  man's]  "  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion,  which  ehaU  not  pass  away^  and  his  king- 
dom that  which  ehall  not  be  destroyed.''  Isa.  9:  7,  "  Of  the  in- 
crease of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end."  Luke 
1:  33,  "  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever,  and  of 
his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."     More  determinate  language 
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thing.  Therefore,  when  Paul  was  converted,  he  was  destroyed ; 
and  as  he  will  eternally  be  the  subject  of  repentance,  he  will  suf- 
fer an  eternal  destruction.  The  punishment  of  God's  enemies  is, 
that  they  shall  be  destroyed  ;  they  shall  be  punished  with  ever- 
lasting destruction.  But  what  punishment  are  everlasting  repent- 
ance and  complacency  in  God?  they  are  among  the  greatest 
blessings  which  Deity  himself  can  confer  on  a  creature.  End- 
less destruction  and  endless  salvation  are  throughout  the  scrip- 
tures opposed  to  each  other.  But  according  to  Dr.  C's  scheme, 
they  perfectly  harmonize  and  mutually  imply  each  other.  Now 
whether  this  scheme  harmonize  with  the  scriptures  is  submitted 
to  the  reader. 

Whether  this  scheme  harmonize  with  the  scriptures  or  not,  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  other  ]>arts  of  Dr.  C's  book.  He  says, 
that  by  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  mentioned  in  2  Thess.  1: 
9,  and  in  various  other  texts,  "  we  are  very  obviously  led  to  un- 
derstand misery y^  Surely  conversion  from  sin  to  holiness,  and 
especially  the  everlasting  holiness  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  is  not 
misery. 

Dr.  C.  holds,  that  all  enemies  will  be  subdued  and  subjected 
to  Christ,  and  that  sin  will  be  subjected  to  him,  when  it  is  abol- 
ished or  annihilated.  But  if  sin  be  subjected  to  Christ,  when  it 
is  annihilated,  then  the  sinner  would  be  subjected  to  Christ  were 
he  annihilated.  But  this  kind  of  subjection  is  no  more  a  cordial 
subjection,  than  that  which  is  effected  by  mere  power,  and  which 
consists  in  restraint  and  punishment.  Beside,  according  to  Dr. 
C.  there  are  two  ways  of  subjecting  to  Christ  intended  in  this 
passage  ;  one  is  by  cordial  reconciliation,  the  other  is  by  annihila- 
tion. This  then  will  keep  in  countenance  the  opponents  of  Dr. 
C.  who  believe,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  subjecting  to  Christ; 
one  by  cordial  reconciliation,  which  respects  the  elect  only  ;  the 
other  by  restraint  and  punishment,  which  respects  the  reprobate. 

On  the  whole,  whether  this  passage  be  sufficient  to  prove  a 
universal  abolition  of  sin,  is  now  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

2.  Doctor  C.  was  of  the  opinion,  that  1  Cor.  15:  24 — ^29, 
teaches,  that  before  the  finishing  of  the  mediatorial  scheme,  the 
second  death  will  be  destroyed.  He  says,  "  The  second  death 
may  with  as  much  propriety  be  called  an  enemy,  as  the  first  death. 
Let  any  sense  be  assigned,  in  which  the  first  death  can  be  pro- 
perly spoken  of  as  an  enemy,  and  it  will  at  once  be  easy  to  make 
it  appear,  that  the  second  death  is,  in  the  same  sense,  as  truly  an 
enemy,  and  much  more  so."f     Is  death,  the  second  death,  an 
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enemy  ?  Then  this  enemy  shall  be  destroyed  ;  for  Christ  must 
destroy  aU  enemies."*  This  is  the  Doctor's  argument ;  in  an- 
swer to  which  two  observations  may  be  made — ^That  the  second 
death  is  not  an  enemy,  in  the  sense  which  the  Doctor's  argument 
implies — ^That  if  it  were  in  every  sense  an  enemy,  it  would  not 
follow,  that  it  shall  be  destroyed,  i.  e.  abolished. 

The  reader  has  seen  the  observations  made  above,  concerning 
sin  as  an  enemy  and  concerning  the  destruction  of  sin ;  similar 
observations  may  be  made  concerning  the  second  death. 

(1)  The  second  death  is  not  an  enemy  in  the  sense  which  Dr. 
C's  argument  implies  and  requires.  If  the  Doctor  meant,  that 
the  second  death  is  an  enemy  to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it, 
as  it  destroys  their  happiness  and  prevents  their  admission  to  a 
glorious  immortality ;  this  is  granted.  But  it  is  not  granted,  that 
therefore  it  will  be  destroyed ;  and  for  the  Doctor  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  therefore  it  will  be  destroyed,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
take  for  granted  that  all  mankind  will  finally  be  admitted  to  a 
glorious  inunortality,  which  is  the  grand  subject  of  the  present 
controversy.  But  if  the  Doctor  meant,  that  the  second  death  is 
an  enemy  to  Christ,  as  it  prevents  the  brightest  display  of  his 
glory,  the  greatest  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  greatest 
happiness  of  his  subjects ;  in  this  sense  it  is  denied  to  be  an  en- 
emy. This  is  a  sense  in  which  the  first  death  is  an  enemy,  and 
notwithstanding  what  Dr.  C,  says,  it  does  not  seem  "  easy  to 
make  it  appear,  that  the  second  death  is,  in  the  same  sense,  as 
truly  an  enemy."  The  first  death  while  it  continues,  prevents 
the  brightest  display  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  greatest  prosper- 
ity of  his  kingdom,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  subjects ; 
if  it  should  continue^  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  promises 
of  Christ,  with  the  complete  salvation  of  the  elect,  and  would  de- 
feat the  gospel.  Now  to  make  it  appear,  that  in  this  sense  the 
second  death  is  an  enemy,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  not  a  more 
easy  task,  than  to  prove  the  salvation  of  all  men.  The  second 
death  is  no  more  an  enemy  to  Christ,  to  his  kingdom,  or  to  his 
faithful  subjects,  than  the  execution  of  some  most  atrocious  and 
ungrateful  rebels,  whose  lives  cannot  be  spared  consistently  with 
the  glory  of  their  king,  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  his  faithful  subjects ;  is  an  enemy  to  the  king,  to  his 
kingdom,  or  to  his  faithful  subjects. 

Dr.  C.  further  urges,  that  "  the  second  death  is  the  last  enemy, 
and  the  only  one  that  is  so."t  If  it  be  no  enemy,  it  is  neither 
the  last  nor  the  first  enemy.     Therefore  "  it  seems"  not  "  rea- 
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Bonable,  when  tlie  apostle  says,  the  last  enemy  which  is  deaths 
shall  be  destroyed^  to  understand  him  to  mean  by  deaths  the  m- 
cond  deathJ^  The  first  death  is  in  the  sense  before  given,  the 
last  enemy ;  the  last  who  prevents  the  complete  display  of  Christ's 
glory,  the  last  who  prevents  the  perfection  of  his  kingdom,  the 
last  who  has  power  to  hurt  the  saints.  After  the  destruction  of 
this  death,  they  immediately  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  Al- 
though the  devils  and  those  who  have  been  p^'secutors  in  this 
world,  will  still  be  in  existence  after  the  destruction  of  the  fimt 
death,  they  will  no  more  have  it  in  their  power  to  dishonor  Christ, 
or  to  interrupt  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  than  if  they  were 
annihilated. 

(2)  If  the  second  death  were  in  every  sense  an  enemy,  it 
would  not  follow,  that  it  shall  be  destroyed,  meaning  abolished. 
All  the  enemies  of  God  or  of  Christ,  are  nowhere  sakl  to  be 
abolished  narugytTa&ai,  meaning  annihilation.  To  be  s^dved, 
subjected,  put  under  feet,  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  to  be  an- 
nihUated.  If  therefore  the  second  death  be  ever  so  truly  and 
properly  an  enemy,  the  utmost  that  would  thence  follow,  is,  that 
it  would  be  so  restrained  and  subjected  to  Christ,  as  to  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  mischief,  and  to  be  made  an  instroment  of 
f promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  his  kingdom, 
n  this  sense  it  may  be  granted,  that  the  second  death  will  be 
destroyed  ;  yet  the  salvation  of  all  men  would  no  more  be  im- 
plied in  the  concession,  than  it  is  implied  in  the  destruction  of 
the  devil,  mentioned,  Heb.  2:  14,  that  he  will  be  annihilated. 
Nor  can  we  hold,  that  all  Christ's  enemies  will  be  destroyed  in 
the  sense  now  opposed,  without  holding  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  and  giving  up  universal  salvation. 

Dr.  C.  endeavors  to  make  out,  that  if  death,  the  last  enemy, 
do  mean  temporal  death,  still  the  destruction  of  this  death  im- 
plies universal  salvation.  "  Simple  restoration  to  fife,"  says  he, 
"  is  not  the  thing  the  scripture  means  by  death  destroyed.  To 
be  sure  the  apostle  Paul  had  quite  another  notion  of  it.  What  is 
the  idea  he  leads  us  to  entertain  of  it  ?  Plainly  not  a  bare  return 
to  life,  but  such  an  one  as  is  connected  with  a  glorious  immor- 
tality."* That  in  this  chapter  the  apostle  speaks  of  such  a  re- 
turn to  life,  as  is  connected  with  a  glorious  immortality,  is  grant- 
ed ;  because  in  this  chapter  he  is  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints  only.  The  Doctor  indeed  tells  us,  that  it  was  wUh 
him  "  beyond  all  controversy  evident,  that  the  apostle  is  speaking 
here,  not  of  a  partial,  but  universal  resurrection."  To  others 
however  it  is  beyond  all  controversy  evident,  that  the  apostle  is 
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speaking  here  of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  only.  Even 
the  Doctor  acknowledges,  that  after  the  28th  verse  the  apostle 
**  confines  his  discourse  to  the  righteous,  without  saying  anything 
of  the  wicked."*  Now  this  affords  some  ground  of  presumption 
at  least,  that  in  the  former  part  of  the  chapter  too,  he  confines 
his  discourse  to  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous.  Nor  has  Dr. 
C.  given  any  reason,  beside  that  which  has  been  already  exam- 
ined, viz.  That  the  comparison  between  the  damage  by  Adam, 
and  the  advantage  by  Christ,  lies  in  this  very  thing,  that  the  same 
all  men  are  meant  in  both  parts  of  that  expression,  ^'  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  So  that  Dr. 
Cs  argument,!  that  from  the  resurrection  of  all  mankind,  it  fol- 
lows, that  all  will  be  saved,  depends  on  principles,  which  are 
neither  granted  nor  proved,  and  therefore  is  utterly  inconclusive. 

He  further  says,  <'  This  second  death,  strictly  and  properly 
speaking,  is  the  last  enemy,  and  the  only  one,  that  is  so."|  Then 
surely  there  will  not  be  a  thtrd,  ^fourth  death,  etc.  for  ages  of 
ages.  Yet  this  is  taught  in  other  parts  of  his  book  ;  as  in  the 
following  passage,  ''  They  may  all — be  doomed — to  a  state  of 
misery,  which  shall  last  for  an  age  ;  in  which  state  some — may 
be  wrought  upon  to  submit  themselves  to  God.  Others  may  die 
in  this  state  stupid.  And  those  who  thus  died  in  their  obstinacy 
may  again — be  put  into  a  place  of  sufiering  for  another  age  ;  in 
which  some  may  be  reduced — and  others  stand  it  out  still.  These 
others  may,  in  yet  another  form  of  existence,  be  sent  into  a  place 
of  discipline  for  another  age  ;  and  so  on,  till  there  has  been  tor- 
ment for  ages  of  ages."<^  Here  the  Doctor  distinctly  mentions 
three  fiiture  states  of  sufiering,  and  supposes  there  may  be  others 
continued  in  succession  for  ages  of  ages,  which  arc  so  many  dis- 
tinct deaths,  «s  really  as  the  first  state  of  sufiering  after  this  life, 
is  the  second  death,  with  respect  to  temporal  death.  What 
right  then  had  the  Doctor  to  say,  and  with  what  consistency 
could  he  say,  that  the  second  death  is  the  last  enemy,  and  the 
only  one  that  is  so  ? 

U.  The  other  argument  of  Dr.  C.  is,  that  the  reward  of  the 
good  and  faithful  subjects  of  Christ  is  to  be  bestowed  on  them  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  Christ's  kingdom  will  not 
be  at  an  end,  till  after  they  shall  have  enjoyed  that  reward  for 
some  time  at  least ;  and  therefore  will  not  be  at  an  end,  at  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  or  immediately  after  the  general  judg- 
ment." ||  This  argument  wholly  depends  on  the  supposition,  that 
at  the  time  at  which  the  work  of  salvation  shall  be  completed  by 
Christ  he  will  entirely  abdicate  all  government  or  superintenden- 
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^ectuaUy  influence  them  to  exercise  their  fGiculties  in  repentance 
and  virtue,  or  in  any  one  way  ;  it  would  be  entirely  inconsistent 
with  liberty  and  moral  agency. 

That  Doctor  C.  also  held,  that  the  future  repentance  and  sal- 
vation of  all  men,  is  certain,  and  that  this  certainty  is  caused  and 
established  by  a  cause  extrinsic  to  the  will  of  all  men,  b  evident 
in  the  following  passages  out  of  many,  "  God — really  meant — an 
engagement^  that  mankind  universcMy  should,  in  due  time — ^re- 
semble Abraham  in  his  moral  temper — ^which  is  the  same  tiling 
with  their  being  blessed  in  Christ,  or  being  reduced  bt  him  un- 
der moral  subjection  to  the  government  of  God."*  "  They"  (all 
men)  '^  will  be  wrought  upon  sooner  or  later  in  a  moral  way, 
such  an  one  as  is  adjusted  to  moral  agents,  to  become  righteous 
persons."!  "  It  is  absolutely  declared  in  this  passage  of  scripture, 
that  they  shall  be  made  righteous," — '*  Unless  they  are  thus  made 
righteous,"  etc. — "  God — has  abaoluiely  and  uncondttUmMy  de- 
termined—ihst  all  men,  the  whole  race  of  lapsed  Adam  shall  fi- 
nally reign  in  life,  and  be  prepared  for  that  state,  by  beingybrmed 
into  righteous  persons."!  '<  It  is  the  purpose  of  God — that  man- 
kind universally — shall  certainly  and  finally  be  saved."^  He 
speaks  of  some  persons  as  '<  ir^fallibly  selected  for  8aIvation."|| 
In  these  passages  it  is  manifest,  that  Dr.  C.  held,  not  only  an  a&- 
solute  ir^aUible  certainty  of  the  salvation  of  some,  yea  of  all 
men ;  but  that  this  certainty  is  established  by  God,  and  is  the  ef- 
fect of  his  determination,  and  also,  that  all  men  will  finally  be 
brought  to  repentance,  to  "  the  moral  temper  of  Abraham,"  "  to 
a  moral  subjection  to  the  government  of  God ;"  and  that  they 
shall  be  "  rnade  righteous,"  and  ^^ formed  into  righteous  persons ;" 
all  which  expressions  imply  a  cause  extrinsic  to  the  will  of  man, 
which  cause  effectually  and  certainly  operates  to  lead  him  to  re- 
pentance, or  to  an  "  exercise  in  one  certain  way  only."  How 
these  things  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Doctor's  avowed  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  moral  agency,  is  hard  to  be  conceived. 

Nor  was  it  through  inattention,  that  the  Doctor  held  an  ex- 
trinsic cause  certainly  operating  on  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  a 
doctrine  essential  and  important  in  his  scheme,  that  all  the  dam- 
ned will  be  finally  and  certainly  brought  to  repentance,  and  brought 
to  repentance  by  the  torments  of  hell  too.  Are  not  those  torments 
a  cause  extrinsic  to  the  human  will  ?  If  that  cause  be  certainly  ef- 
fectual to  lead  the  damned  to  repentance,  what,  on  the  Doctor's 
plan,  becomes  of  their  moral  agendy  ?  If  that  cause  be  not  certainly 
effectual  to  lead  them  all  to  repentance ;  it  is  not  certain  that  all 
men  will  be  saved.     So  that  on  the  plan  of  the  Doctor's  book,  ei- 
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ther  his  grand  doctrine  of  the  final  certain  salvation  of  all  men  by 
a  disciplinary  punishment,  must  be  given  up,  or  it  must  be  suppos- 
ed, that  all  who  are  in  that  way  saved,  are  divested  of  their 
moral  agency  and  are  reduced  to  mere  machines. 

Inde^  if  the  salvation  of  all  men  be  certain,  and  it  be  certain 
that  all  men  will  repent ;  it  is  by  some  cause  or  other  made  cer- 
tain. That  which  is  now  a  certain  futurity,  was  a  certain  fu- 
turity from  the  beginning;  yea  from  eternity.  As  it  is  now  a 
certain  futurity,  that  Christ  will  come  to  judgment,  so  it  was  cer- 
tain from  the  beginning.  Therefore  if  it  be  now  a  certain  futu- 
rity^ that  all  men  will  repent  and  be  saved,  it  was  a  certain  futu- 
rity from  the  beginning ;  and  that  certainty  was  established  by 
some  cause ;  and  that  cause  must  have  been  extrinsic  to  the  wills 
of  men ;  because  both  the  certainty  and  the  cause  of  it  existed 
before  the  existence  of  men  or  their  wills.  So  that  if  it  be  a 
real  and  certain  truth,  that  all  men  will  be  saved,  to  prove  whidi. 
Dr.  C.  wrote  his  whole  book,  it  is  equally  certain  on  his  plan, 
that  all  men  are  divested  of  their  moral  agency. 

Should  it  be  still  pleaded,  that  this  certainty  of  the  salvaticm 
of  all  men,  is  not  effected  by  any  cau:;e  extrinsic  to  the  wills  of 
those,  who  are  to  be  saved,  but  by  their  wills  themselves ;  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  supposition  must  be  glaring  to  every  man  on  the 
slightest  reflection.  A  great  part  of  those  who  are  to  be  saved, 
are  not  as  yet  in  existence ;  and  it  will  not  be  pretended  that 
their  wills  can  have  produced  an  effect,  or  established  a  certainty, 
before  they  exist.  And  doubtless  Dr.  C.  and  other  universalists 
would  allow,  that  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  in  existence,  was 
as  certain  before  their  existence,  as  the  salvation  of  those  is,  who 
are  in  future  to  come  into  existence.  But  that  certainty  could 
not,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  be  the  effect  of  any  exer- 
tion of  their  own  wills. 

Beside ;  if  it  were  not  for  this  absurdity,  a  certainty  established 
by  the  will  of  man  with  respect  to  the  will  itself,  as  effectually 
binds  that  will,  and  is  equally  inconsistent  with  its  liberty,  as  if 
that  certainty  were  established  by  any  other  cause.  Suppose  the 
will  of  any  man  shall  establish  in  itself  a  certain  and  ui\faUiug 
bias  to  any  particular  action  or  series  of  actions ;  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  this  fixed  bias  already  established,  is  any  more 
consistent  with  liberty  and  moral  agency,  in  the  man  in  whom 
the  bias  exists,  than  if  it  had  been  established  by  any  other  cause. 
If  a  man  were  to  cut  off  his  own  leg,  though  he  might  be  more 
blamable  for  the  act  of  cutting  it  off,  than  he  would  be  for  the 
same  act  performed  by  another ;  yet  the  effect,  as  to  his  subse- 
quent inability  to  walk,  would  be  the  very  same. 
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Therefore  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  certainty  and  fixed  fu- 
turity of  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  all  men  ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  certain  salvation  of  all  men,  is  on  Dr.  CTs  plan  of  liberty, 
wholly  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  and  implies  that  all  men 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  mere  macliincs. 

In  vain  does  Dr.  C.  endeavor  to  relieve  this  difficulty,  by  ob- 
serving in  various  passages,  as  in  one  of  the  quotations  above, 
That  this  repentance  is  brought  about  '*  in  a  moral  way,  such  an 
one  as  is  adjusted  to  moral  agents."  For  he  has  told  us  that 
such  exertions  of  the  Deity,  as  shall  be  certainly  effiecttuU  to  re- 
strain free  agents  from  perverting  their  faculties,  and  such  an  in- 
fluence of  any  extrinsic  power,  motives  or  whatever,  as  shall  un- 
avoidably put  their  faculties  into  exercise  in  one  way  only,  are 
not  adjusted  to  moral  agents;  but  are  inconsistent  with  their 
proper  powers.  Tlierefore,  according  to  the  Doctor,  it  is  not  in 
the  iK)wcr  of  the  Deity  himself,  certainly  and  infallibly  to  lead  all 
men,  in  a  moral  way,  to  repentance.  It  is  a  direct  contradiction. 
And  though  he  observes.  That  that  being  who  is  infinitely  perfect 
will  be  able,  in  a  moral  way,  finally  to  counteract  human  obstina- 
cy ;*  he  is  utterly  mistaken,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  his  idea  of 
liberty.  If  God  were  to  overcome  human  obstinacy,  an  extrinnc 
cause  would  effectually  and  certainly  incUne  the  human  faculties 
to  an  exercise  in  one  way ;  which  the  Doctor  says  is  inconsistent 
with  moral  agency. 

The  Doctor  tells  us,  that  to  "  represent  hell  to  the  view  of  sin- 
ners in  such  a  striking  light,  as  that  they  should  be  irresistibly 
stopped  in  their  wicked  pursuits,  would  not  comport  with  their 
free  agency."f  Yet  he  supposes,  that  to  be  in  hell,  and  to  feel 
its  torments  so  strikingly  as  to  be  certainly  and  infallibly  stop- 
ped in  wicked  pursuits,  and  thus  to  be  brought  to  repentance, 
is  to  be  brought  to  repentance  in  a  moral  way,  entirely  com- 
porting with  free  agency. 

Upon  Dr.  C's  plan  of  liberty,  there  not  only  is  not,  and  cannot 
be  any  certainty,  that  all  men  will  be  saved ;  but  there  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  any  certainty  that  any  one  man  will  be  saved. 
The  Divine  Being  himself  cannot  make  it  certain,  without  de- 
stroying moral  agency.  Not  any  of  the  promises  of  the  gospel 
give  us  assurance  of  the  salvation  of  any  man  ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  God  to  give  a  promise  of  salvation  which  shall  insure 
the  event,  so  long  as  men  remain  moral  agents.  Therefore  it 
was  to  no  purpose  that  Dr.  C.  quoted  so  many  promises  and 
scriptural  declarations  to  prove  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

On  the  same  hypothesis  concerning  liberty,  even  though  all 
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men  were  delivered  from  hell  and  admitted  to  heaven,  there 
would  be  no  certainty  that  they  would  continue  there.  They 
would  be  constantly  liable  to  sin  anew,  and  bring  on  themselves 
a  second  damnation.  To  deny  this,  would  be,  to  allow  that 
their  faculties  might  consistently  with  moral  agency,  be  certainly 
unA  fixedly  inclined  to  exercise  themselves  in  one  way  only." 

That  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  liable  to  sin  and  damna- 
tion, is  actually  allowed  by  honest  Bishop  Newton.  '<  This  life 
18  indeed  a  state  of  trial,  but  not  a  trial  to  fix  our  fate  forever, 
without  any  possibility  of  changing  for  better  or  for  worse,  in  the 
world  to  come.  For  if  the  righteous  can  be  but  righteous,  and 
the  wicked  can  be  but  wicked,  and  cannot  act  otherwise  ;  there 
is  an  utter  end  of  all  freedom  of  will  and  morality  of  action. 
Their  virtue  ceases  to  be  virtue,  and  their  sin  is  no  longer  sin."* 
''  The  scripture  assures  us,  that  in  the  next  life  men  will  be  made 
(Luke  20:  36)  equal  unto  the  angels ;  but  angels,  we  know, 
have  apostatized  and  fallen  ;  and  why  may  not  men,  even  when 
made  equal  unto  the  angels  ?f  If  righteousness  should  degene- 
rate and  become  wickedness ;  or  if  wickedness  should  amend 
ind  become  righteousness ;  the  tables  would  then  be  turned,  and 
with  the  change  of  their  nature,  their  state  and  condition  would 
be  changed  too."|  How  then  is  it  certain  that  all  men  will  be 
finally  holy  and  happy  ?  It  neither  is,  nor  can  possibly  be  cer- 
tain ;  because  certainty  in  this  case  would  imply  that  "  the  right- 
eous can  be  but  righteous  ;"  and  so  "  there  would  be  an  utter 
end  of  all  freedom  of  will  and  morality  of  action." 

What  then  becomes  of  the  boasted  evidence  of  the  final  salva- 
tion of  all  men  ?  There  is  no  certain  evidence  of  it.  There  is 
not,  nor  can  be,  on  this  scheme  of  liberty,  any  certain  evidence 
but  that  all  men  will  finally  apostatize,  and  of  course  be  doomed 
to  misery  correspondent  to  their  wickedness. 

It  is  true,  the  Bishop  abundantly  contradicts  this  sentiment 
concerning  liberty,  and  holds  that  the  damned  must  repent,  and 
cannot  but  repent,  as  in  the  following  passages :  "  It  is  impossi- 
hie  for  any  creature  to  live  in  eternal  torments.  If  nothing  else 
fet  his  own  sensations  and  feelings  must  bring  him  in  one  time 
or  other,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sin  and  of  his  duty."^ 
'  The  fire  must  in  time  purge  away  and  consume  the  dross  and 
Gave  only  the  gold  behind.  No  creature  can  be  so  totally  de- 
praved and  abandoned,  as  to  hold  out  under  the  most  exquisite 
ortures,  obstinate  and  obdurate  to  all  eternity.     In  short,  if  they 

•  See  Newton's  Works,  VoL  VI.  p.  361.  t  p.  362.  t  p.  360. 
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have  any  sense  or  feeKng,  any  reason  or  understanding,  any 
choice  or  free-will,  they  must  one  time  or  other,  sooner  or  later, 
be  brought  to  repentance.'^*  "  Tortures  upon  tortures,  tortures 
without  end,  no  creatures  of  the  least  sense  or  feeling  can  sup- 
port ;  but  must  all  be  brought  to  submission  at  last ;  and  they 
had  much  better  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  J'-f  Virtue  then  i» 
consistent  with  necessity.  How  is  this  idea  consistent  with  what 
has  been  before  quoted  from  this  same  author  ?  But  inconsis- 
tence and  self-contradiction  relieve  no  difficulty. 

From  the  same  hypothesis  it  follows  that  God  himself  does  not 
and  cannot  possibly  govern  mankind  with  certainty ;  that  there 
is  no  foundation  to  pray  for  any  event  which  depends  on  the 
volitions  of  our  own  minds,  or  those  of  other  men  ;  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  confidence  in  the  divine  providence  ;  and  that  it 
is  impossible  that  any  future  free  actions  of  men,  or  any  CTcnts 
depending  on  those  actions,  should  be  certainly  foretold,  or  eren 
foreknown  by  God  himself ;  because  what  is  absolutely  uncer- 
tain, cannot  be  certainly  known,  and  what  is  certainly  known  is 
certainly  fixed  and  detennined.  But  it  is  not  consistent  with 
my  design  to  enlarge  on  the  endless  absurdities  of  this  scheme 
of  human  liberty,  absurdities  from  which,  though  long  since 
pointed  out  to  belong  to  that  scheme,  the  ablest  advocates  for  it, 
have  not  been  able,  and  it  is  presumed  never  will  be  able,  to 
clear  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  REPLY  TO  Dr.  C*8  answers  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  end- 
less PUNISHMENT,  DRAWN  FROM  THOSE  TEXTS  WHICH  DECLARE  THE 
punishment  of  THE  DAMNED  TO  BE  EVERLASTING,  FOREVER^  FOR- 
EVER AND  EVER,  AND  THE  FIRE  OF  HELL  TO  BE  UNQUENCHABLE. 

Doctor  C.  says,  that  the  misery  of  the  damned  is  said  to  be 
eternal  or  everlastings  in  five  texts  only  in  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment.J  Whatever  was  intended  by  this  ambiguous  proposition, 
the  fact  doubtless  is,  that  many  of  his  readers  have  been  grossly 
deceived  by  it,  as  they  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  the  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment  is  apparently  taught,  in  no  more  than  five 
texts  in  all  the  New  Testament ;  or  that  no  more  than  five  texts 

♦  Page  364.  f  P-  366.  J  p.  258. 
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can  be  produced,  the  words  of  which  seem  to  import  an  endless 
punishment.  Whereas,  all  that  Dr.  C.  or  any  man  can  pretend 
isy  that  the  punishment  of  the  damned  is  in  five  texts  only,  in  the 
New  Testament,  asserted  to  be  eternal^  by  the  use  of  the  adjec* 
tiye  ui€u»ioe,  commonly  translated  eternal  or  everlasting.  It 
cannot  be  pretended,  but  that  the  texts  in  wliich  the  punishment 
of  the  damned  is  in  some  manner  or  other  declared  to  be  eternal, 
■nd  in  words  as  determinate,  as  the  adjective,  o/aiyio^,  eternal, 
&r  exceed  the  number  five.  The  five  texts  now  referred  to,  do 
not  comprise  any  of  those,  in  which  the  damned  are  said  to  be 
punished  forever,  forever  and  ever ;  to  be  punished  by  a  worm 
that  dicth  not,  and  a  fire  that  is  not  quenched ;  to  be  confined 
by  an  impassable  gulf ;  to  be  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
Ten  ;  not  to  see  life,  etc. 

Now  what  follows  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  punishment 
of  the  damned  is  in  five  texts  only,  in  the  New  Testament,  de« 
dared  to  be  eternal,  by  the  application  of  the  Greek  adjective, 
mimifiog  ?  It  may  still  be  declared  to  be  eternal,  by  other  words 
equally  determinate,  in  above  five  hundred  texts. 

Or  if  tliere  were  no  other  texts,  expressing  in  other  words,  end- 
less punishment ;  are  not  five  divine  asseverations  of  any  truth 
sufficient  to  bind  our  faith  ?  If  five  be  not  sufficient  for  this  end, 
nether  are  five  thousand. 

Besides  ;  all  that  Dr.  C.  says  on  this  head,  may  be  justly  re- 
torted ;  and  if  his  observations  in  pages  229,  230,  be  of  any  force 
to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  is  not  taught 
in  the  scriptures ;  just  as  forcibly  may  it  be  proved,  that  the  dam- 
ned will  not  be  punished  for  an  age.  Supposing,  as  Dr.  C.  does, 
that  the  words  aiotv,  atfupiog,  etc.  do  not  mean  an  endless  duration, 
but  the  duration  of  an  age ;  I  might  say,  "  The  misery  of  the 
wicked  is  said  to  he /or  an  age,  in  only  five  texts,  in  all  the  New 
Testament ;  upon  which  I  cannot  help  making  a  pause  to  express 
my  surprise  to  find  the  sacred  writers  so  very  sparing  in  the  use 
of  this  word  age,  as  referring  to  future  torments.  It  is  used  but 
three  times  by  Matthew ;  but  once  by  Mark ;  but  once  by  Paul ; 
and  not  once  by  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  All 
which  is  very  extraordinary,  if  it  be  a  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
that  the  wicked  are  to  be  punished  for  an  age.  And  the  omis- 
nons  of  the  sacred  writers  upon  this  head,  are  a  strong  presump- 
tive argument,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  tliis  doctrine,  which 
has  been  so  vehemently  pleaded  for  in  these  latter  days,"  by  Dr. 
C.  and  some  others.  Therefore,  whenever  it  shall  be  proved, 
that  notwithstanding  the  mre  use  of  the  word  age,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  that  punishment  will  really 
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last  for  an  age ;  it  is  presumed,  that  it  can  be  proved  from  the 
same  topics,  that  it  will  last  withotU  end.     If  a  word,  signifying 
an  age,  applied  five  times  to  future  punishment,  prove  that  pun- 
ishment to  continue  for  an  age ;  why  will  not  a  word  ngnifying  - 
an  endless  duration,  applied  five  times  to  that  punishment,  prove^i 
it  to  be  without  end  ?     Nothing  therefore  can  be  concluded  fron^ 
the  number  of  times  aidpiogj  eternal^  is  applied  to  future  punish^ — 
ment.     The  whole  question,  in  this  state  of  it,  depends  on  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word ;  not  at  all  on  the  frequency  of 
its  use. 

Dr.  C.  says,  '<  That  aldv  and  amvtog  may  signify  a  limited  du- 
ration ;"  and  that  <<  from  this  remark  it  follows,  that  the  preceding 
evidence  in  favor  of  universal  salvation,  remains  strong  and  va- 
lid."* It  is  acknowledged,  that  if  those  words  may  signify  and  all 
things  considered,  do  as  probably  signify,  a  limited  as  an  unlim- 
ited duration,  when  applied  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked; 
nothing  either  for  or  against  endless  punishment,  can  be  conclud- 
ed from  the  use  of  those  words.  It  is  also,  on  the  same  suppod- 
tions,  acknowledged,  that  by  that  application  of  those  words,  the 
evidence  which  Dr.  C.  has  exhibited  in  favor  of  the  salvation  of 
all  men,  is  not  at  all  impaired.  But  it  is  not  granted,  that  those 
words,  when  applied  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  do  as  pro- 
bably signify  a  limited  as  unlimited  duration.  Nor  is  it  granted 
that  Dr.  C's  evidence  of  universal  salvation  is  valid.  Though  we 
should  grant  that  it  remains  unimpaired  by  the  words  atd^t  and 
aioipiog,  eternity  and  eternal ;  yet  it  maybe  utterly  invalidated 
by  other  considerations ;  and  that  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  I  have 
endeavored  already,  and  shall  further  endeavor  to  show ;  how 
successfully,  is  submitted  to  the  reader. 

The  Doctor  manifestly  argues  on  this  head  from  possibility  to 
probability,  and  even  to  fact.  He  says,  "  If  atoitiog  may  signify 
a  period  of  time  only,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  an  interference  be- 
tween its  connection  with  the  punishment  of  wicked  men,  and 
their  being  finally  saved  ;"t  i.  e.  If  it  may  possibly  signify  a  period 
of  time  only,  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  when  it  is  applied  to 
future  punishment,  it  docs  signify  a  period  of  time  only.  The 
inconclusiveness  of  such  argumentation  must  be  manifest  to  every 
reader.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  easy  to  prove,  "  that  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  an  interference  between  the  connection  of 
aiciifiog^  eternal,"  with  the  life  and  happiness  of  the  righteous,  and 
their  final  damnation. 

The  Doctor  says,  "  These  words,  aldv  and  aidviog  are  evident- 
ly more  loose  and  general  in  their  meaning,  than  the  English 

♦Page  2(30.  tp.261. 
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words  etermtffy  everlasting.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  comes  it  to 
pasBy  that  aiW  and  airii^ioi  will  not  always  bear  being  translated 
etomity,  everlasting  ?"*  By  the  same  aigument  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  words  eternity  and  everlasting  in  our  language,  are  more 
loose  and  general  in  their  meaning,  than  the  Greek  aioitf  and 
aiciitiog.  We  frequently  say,  such  a  man  is  an  everlasting  talker, 
or  he  talks  eternsJly ;  he  is  eternally  slandering  and  quarrelling 
with  his  neighbors.  But  according  to  Dr.  C's  sense  of  the  Greek 
words  aidf  and  aidviog^  the  English  phrases  just  mentioned  can- 
not be  properly  translated  by  the  use  of  those  Greek  words.  The 
Doctor  says,  Uiey  properly  mean  the  duration  of  an  age.  But 
when  it  is  said,  a  man  talks  eternally,  the  meaning  is  not,  that  he 
lalksybr  an  age.  The  truth  is,  there  are  idioms  in  all  languages, 
which  will  not  bear  a  literal  translation  into  any  other  language. 
The  circumstance  that  aidv  and  aiwi^^og^  will  not  always  bear  to  be 
rendered  eternity  and  eternal^  no  more  proves  that  they  do  not 
properly  signify  the  same  with  our  words  eternity  and  eternal^ 
than  the  circumstance  that  they  will  not  always  bear  to  be  ren- 
dered an  agCy  and  during  an  age,  proves  that  they  do  not  pro- 
perly signify  the  duration  of  an  age.  It  is  said,  Rom.  16:  26, 
"  According  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God,  altaifiov 
Siov ;"  but  no  man  would  render  this.  According  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  God  who  lives  for  an  age. 

The  Doctor  thinks  that  <<  before  eternal  times,  is  an  impropri- 
ety in  English,"  and  hence  infers,  that  ngo  x^oi^wtf  aionfintf  Tit. 
1:  2,  means  a  limited  duration.  It  is  presumed,  that  the  Doctor 
would  not  have  objected  to  the  propriety  of  expressing  a  proper 
eternity,  by  saying.  From  eternity,  from  everlasting,  from  eter- 
nal ages.  Yet  in  reality  there  is  as  great  an  impropriety  in  these 
expressions,  as  in  that  which  the  Doctor  pronounces  an  impro- 
priety. Understood  strictly  and  literally  they  imply,  that  there  is 
a  point  at  which  eternity  began,  and  from  eternity  is  from  that 
point  The  very  use  of  the  preposition  from  implies  this.  It 
implies,  that  the  computation  is  made  from  something,  at  which 
eternity  began.  This  something  must  strictly  be  some  time,  or 
some  point  in  endless  duration.  So  that  from  eternity  taken 
strictly,  is  as  real  and  as  great  an  impropriety  as  before  eternity 
or  btfore  eternal  times.  The  same  is  observable  of  to  eternity. 
Yet  from  eternity  and  to  eternity,  are  in  fact  used  among  us  to 
express  an  absolute  eternity  ;  and  how  does  it  appear  absurd,  that 
the  apostle  should  express  the  same  idea  by  a  phrase,  in  which 
no  greater  impropriety  is  naturally  implied,  and  which  may  as 

•  Page  261. 
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well,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  phmsea  from  eternity ^  and  to 
eternity y  be  made  properly  to  signify  an  absolute  eternity  ?     The 
impropriety  supposed  to  be  in  the  expression,  Before  etem4d 
times,  is,  that  it  implies  a  beginning  to  eternity.     The  same  is 
implied  in  the  expression  from  eternity ;  and  in  the  phrase  t(^ 
eternity  it  is  implied  that  there  is  an  end  to  eternity.     But  C 
mean  not  to  insist  on  this ;  I  do  but  just  mention  it,  to  show  tha% 
Dr.  C's  most  favorite  proof,  that  aidpiog  means  a  temporary  du- 
ration, is  not  demonstrative. 

The  Doctor  further  observes,*  "  The  particles  «*  and  Mkhpk, 
are  sometimes  added  in  the  Septuagint,  to  the  word  aitif. 
Whereas,  should  we  add  the  English  words  answerable  to  tliose 
Greek  particles,  to  the  term  eternity,  it  would  make  evident  non- 
sense." The  Doctor  was  mistaken  ;  we  do  say  forevermore, 
forever  and  ever,  forever  and  for  aye.  Yet  no  man  will  hence 
infer,  that  in  our  language  the  word  forever  does  not  properly 
mean  an  endless  duration,  or  that  forever  and  ever  implies  an 
addition  to  eternity. 

Doctor  C.  insists,  that  ^'  aidv  and  aidptoQ  signify  nothing 
more  than  an  age,  dispensation,  period  of  continuance,  either 
longer  or  shorter  ;"  That  "  it  is  certain,  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  commonly,  if  not  always  used  in  the  sacred  pages ;" 
That  this  is  the  frequent  and  almost  perpetual  use  of  the  words 
— ^in  the  sacred  writings."!  It  is  by  no  means  granted,  nor  has 
the  Doctor  made  it  evident,  that  this  is  almost  the  perpetual  use  of 
those  words,  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  y^iwi^  reckoning 
the  reduplications  of  it,  as  oi  cadivfg  iwv  aidpoDv,  to  be  but  single 
instances  of  its  use,  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  one  hun- 
dred and  four  instances  ;  in  thirty-two  of  which,  it  means  a  tem- 
porary duration.!  In  seven,  it  may  be  taken  in  either  the  tem- 
porary or  endless  sense.^  In  sixty-five,  including  six  instances 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  future  punishment,  it  plainly  signifies 
an  endless  duration. ||     How  then  could  Dr.  C.  say,  that  it  is 

♦Page  263.  f  pp.  264  and  267. 

t  The  places  are,  Matt  12:  32.  13:  22,  39,  40,  49.  24:  a  2a-  20.  Mark 
4: 19.  Luke  1:  70.  16:  a  20:  34,  35.  Acts  3:  21.  Rom.  12:  2.  1  Cor.  1:  20. 
2:  6  twice,  7,  a  3:  la  10:  11.  2  Cor.  4:  4.  Gal.  1:  4.  Eph.  1:  21.  2:  2.  6: 
12.  1  Tim.  6:  17.  2  Tiin.  4:  10.  Tit  2:  12.  Heb.  1:  2.  9:  26.  11:  3. 

§  The  places  are,  Mark  10:  30.  Luke  la  30.  John  9:  32.  Eph.  2:  7.  3: 
9.  Col.  1:  2a  Heb.  6:  5. 

g  The  places  are  as  follows:  Matt  6:  13.  21:  19.  Mark  11:  14  Luke  1: 
33,55.  John  4:  14.  6:  51,  58.  a  35  twice,  51,  52.  10:28.  11:2a  12:34. 
13:  a  14:  la  Acts  15:  la  Rom.  1:  25.  9:5.  11:36.  16:27.  1  Cor.  &  la 
2  Cor.  9:9.  11:  3L  Gal.  1:5.  Eph.  3:  11,  2L  Phil.  4:  20.  1  Tim.  1:  17  twice. 
2Tim.4:ia   Heb.  1:  a  5:6.   6:20.   7:17,21,24,2a   1^8,21.  1  Pet  1: 
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commonly  if  not  ahoays  used  in  the  sacred  pages,  to  signify  an 
age  or  dispensation  only  ?  and  that  this  is  almost  the  perpetual 
ue  of  it  ? 

But  if  uifi¥  used  absolutely  did  generally  signify  a  mere  tem- 
porary duration  ;  it  would  not  thence  follow,  that  it  has  the 
nme  restricted  signification,  when  governed  by  the  preposition 
ifV.  It  is  never  applied  to  future  punishment,  but  in  this  con- 
gtruction.  In  the  whole  New  Testament,  it  is  used  in  this  con- 
struction, sixty-one  times,  in  six  of  which  it  is  applied  to  future 
punishment.*  That  in  all  the  remaining  fifty-five  it  is  used  in 
the  endless  sense,  I  appeal  to  the  reader.  If  in  those  fifty-five 
instances  it  be  used  in  the  endless  sense  ;  this  surely  is  a  ground 
of  strong  presumption,  that  in  the  six  instances,  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plied to  future  punishment,  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  adjective  aimwiog  is  still  more  unfavorable  to  Dr.  C's  sys- 
tem, than  the  substantive  atow.  It  is  found  in  seventy-one  places 
in  the  whole  New  Testament ;  sixty-six  beside  the  five  in  which 
Dr.  C.  allows  it  is  applied  to  future  punishment.f  In  every  one 
of  the  sixty-six  instances  except  two,  2  Tim.  1:  9,  and  Tit.  1:  2, 
it  may,  to  say  the  least,  be  understood  in  the  endless  sense.  If 
beside  the  two  instances  just  mentioned,  Rom.  16:  25.  Philem. 
15,  Heb.  6:  2,  and  Jude  7,  should  be  pleaded,  which  I  think  are 
an  that  any  universalist  will  pretend  do  contain  a  limited  sense ; 
it  may  be  observed  concerning  Rom.  16:  25,  that  fivarfjgiov  Xgo- 
potq  tttwpioii  aiaipifitvou  may,  with  at  least  as  great  truth  and 
propriety,  be  rendered  "  mystery  kept  secret  during  the  eternal 

23,  25u  4:  II.  5: 11.  2  Pet  3:  18.  1  John  2:  17.  2  John  2.  Rev.  1:  6,  la  4: 
9;  la  5: 13,  14.  7: 12.  10:  &  11:  15.  15:7.  22:  5.  The  six  iustances  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  future  punishment  are  Mark  3:  29.  2  Pet.  2:  17. 
Jude  la  Rev.  14: 11.  19:  a  20:  10. 

*  In  this  construction  it  is  found  in  all  the  texts  mentioned  in  the  last 
marginal  note,  except  Acts  15:  18.  Eph.  a  11,  21.  Once  in  1  Tim.  1:  17, 
and  2  Pet  a  18.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  noting  all  the  texts,  in 
which  cfiwi'  occurs  in  tlie  New  Testament,  that  the  reader  may  examine 
them  and  judge  for  himself,  whether  I  have  given  a  just  representation  of 
the  use  of  that  word  by  the  inspired  writers. 

t  The  pUces  are,  Matt  19:  1(5,  2a  25:  4a  Mark  10:  17,  30.  Luke  10: 25. 
Ifi:  9.  18:  18,  30.  John  a  15, 16, 36.  4:  14,  3a  5:  24,  39.  6: 27,  40,  47,  54, 
€8.  10:  2a  12:  25,  50.  17:  2,  a  Acts  la  46,  48.  Rom.  2:  7.  5: 21.  6:  22,2a 
16:  25,  2a  2  Cor.  4:  17,  la  5:  1.  GaL  a  a  2  Thess.  2:  la  1  Tim.  1:  la 
ft  12,  16,  19.  2  Tim.  1:  9.  2:  10.  Tit  1:  2,  twice,  a  7.  Philem.  15.  Heb. 
5:  9.  a  2.  9:  12,  14,  15.  ia20.  1  Pet  5: 10.  2  Pet  1:  11.  1  John  1: 2.  2: 
25.  a  15.  5:  11,  13,20.  Jude  7,  21.  Rev.  14:  6.  The  five  texts  in  which 
Dr.  C.  allows  aitawioi  to  be  applied  to  future  punishment  are,  Matt  18:  8. 
2!k  41,  4a  Mark  a  29.  2  Thess.  1:  9.     To  which  ia  to  be  added,  Jude  7. 
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or  unlimited  past  ages,  or  from  eternity,"  as  "  mystery  kept  se- 
cret since  the  world  began."     The  literal  construction  of  Philem. 
15:  16,  is,  ^<  That  thou  mightest  receive  him  eternal,  no  longer  j 
a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a  brother ;"  or  more  briefly  thus^ 
<<  That  thou  mightest  receive  him  as  an  eternal  brother."     Tha^ 
Onesimus  was,  in  the  endless  sense,  become  an  eternal  brother  tc^ 
Philemon,  and  that  as  such  he  ought  to  be  received  by  Philemoi^^ 
cannot  be  disputed,  provided  they  both  were,  as  the  apostle  sup- 
posed them  to  be,  real  christians.     The  final  judgment  intended 
m  Heb.  6:  2,  may  with  the  same  propriety  be  called  an  endka 
judgment,  because  it  refers  to  an  endless  duration  to  follow ;  u 
it  may  be  called  the  judgment  of  an  age  or  dispenaationy  because 
it  refers  to  an  age  or  dispensation  which  shall  then  have  been  past 
As  to  the  fire  suffered  by  the  Sodomites,  if  the  text  mean  the 
fire  of  hell,  then  Jude  7  is  to  be  added  to  the  five  texts,  in  which 
it  IS  acknowledged  aidifiog  refers  to  future  punishment.     If  it 
mean  the  fire  in  which  they  and  their  city  were  consumed  in  this 
world,  it  can  be  called  eternal,  or  ai(o¥iog,  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fect only ;  and  to  say  that  this  efifect  is  to  last  for  a  limited  time 
only,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  the  Sodomites  are  finally  to  be 
saved ;  which  is  to  beg  the  grand  question. 

As  to  2  Tim.  1:  9,  and  Tit.  1:  2,  without  insisting  on  what  has 
been  observed  in  page  220,  221,  if  it  should  be  granted^  that  in 
these  two  instances  aioiviog  is  used  in  a  limited  sense,  I  conceive 
no  injury  would  result  to  the  doctrine  for  which  I  plead.  It  will 
not  be  disputed  that  tlic  words  eternal  and  everlasting  in  our 
language,  are  sometimes  used  in  a  limited  sense ;  and  perhaps  no 
book  written  in  the  English  language,  especially  written  by  so 
many  different  authors,  and  at  such  distant  times,  as  the  New 
Testament,  can  be  found,  in  which  the  word  eternal  is  used 
seventy  times,  and  not  twice  at  least  in  the  limited  sense. 

As  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  aicuviog  is  so  much  insisted 
on  by  Dr.  C.  and  as  he  triumphs  in  the  idea,  that  it  is  almost  per- 
petually, by  the  sacred  writers,  used  in  the  limited  sense,  I  must 
beg  the  patience  of  the  reader,  while  I  descend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  particular  texts,  in  which  it  occurs.  In  forty-four  of 
the  forementioned  sixty-six  texts,  Mptog  is  apphed  to  the  future 
life  of  the  righteous,  and  therefore  is  used  in  the  endless  sense. 
If  this  be  not  allowed,  it  will  follow,  that  there  is  no  promise,  no 
security  of  an  endless  life  to  the  righteous,  or  to  any  of  mankind, 
and  of  course  universal  salvation  must  be  given  up ;  as  shall  be 
more  particularly  shown  presently.  In  Luke  16:  9,  it  is  applied 
to  the  celestial  habitations  of  the  righteous  ;  in  2  Cor.  4:  17,  to 
the  future  glory  of  the  righteous;  in  2  Cor.  5;  1,  to  their  house 
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in  heaven ;  in  2  Thess.  2:  16,  to  their  consolation ;  in  2  Tim.  2: 
10,  to  their  future  glory  ;  in  Heb.  5:  9,  to  their  salvation ;  in  Heb. 
9:  15,  to  their  future  inheritance.  That  in  these  seven  instances 
h  is  used  in  the  endless  sense,  will  doubtless  be  granted,  by  all 
those  who  allow  this  to  be  the  sense  of  it  in  the  preceding  forty- 
finir.  In  Heb.  9:  12,  it  is  applied  to  the  redemption  of  Christ ; 
in  Heb.  13:  20,  to  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  in  Rev.  14:  6,  to  the 
gospel.  That  in  these  three  instances,  it  is  used  in  the  endless 
iense,  it  is  presumed,  there  can  be  no  dispute  among  Christians. 
The  sense  is  still  more  determinate,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Deity 
cr  his  perfections,  as  it  is  to  God  himself,  in  Rom.  16:  26;  to 
the  divine  power,  in  1  Tim.  6:  16 ;  to  the  divine  glory,  in  1  Pet.  5: 
10;  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  Heb.  9:  14. — ^In  2  Cor.  4:  18,  it  is  ap- 
pGed  to  things  unseen,  as  opposed  to  things  seen ;  and  to  sup- 
pope,  that  in  this  instance  it  means  the  duration  of  an  age  or  dis- 
pensation only,  would  destroy  all  opposition  between  things  seen 
and  things  unseen  ;  because  many  of  the  former  continue  for  an 
age  or  dispensation,  as  well  as  the  latter.  The  bare  writing  of 
this  passage,  so  as  to  express  a  limited  duration,  sufficiently  con- 
fiites  that  sense ;  thus,  <'  The  things  which  are  seen,  are  temporal ; 
but  the  things  which  are  unseen,  continue  for  an  age  or  dispen- 
wtion."  In  2  Pet.  1:  11,  almviog^  is  applied  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  I  am  aware,  that  the  believers  in  Dr.  C's  book,  will  hold, 
that  in  this  instance,  it  is  used  in  the  limited  sense,  because  ac- 
cording to  that  book,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  of  mere  temporary 
continuance.  To  assert  this  however  is  a  mere  begging  of  a 
question  in  dispute.  That  this  kingdom  is  not  of  mere  tempora- 
Tj  continuance,  some  reasons  have  been  urged  to  show.*  How 
forcible  those  reasons  are,  is  submitted  to  the  reader.  Now 
these  texts,  together  with  2  Tim.  1:  9.  Tit.  1:  2.  Rom.  16:  25. 
Philem.  15.  Heb.  6:  2,  and  Jude  7,  which  were  before  considered, 
make  up  the  whole  sixty-six. 

For  the  truth  of  this  account  of  the  use  of  aldviog  in  the  New 
Testament,  I  appeal  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
Testament,  or  are  capable  of  examining  it.  And  if  altavioq  be 
used  seventy-one  times  in  the  whole ;  sixty-six  times  beside  those 
instances,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  be  applied  to  future  punish- 
ment ;  and  if  in  all  those  sixty-six  instances,  except  two,  it  cer- 
tainly mean,  or  at  least  may  fairly  and  most  naturally  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  an  endless  duration  ;  if  in  all,  except  six,  it  must 
necessarily  be  understood  in  the  endless  sense ;  what  are  we  hence 
naturally,  and  may  I  not  say,  necessarily  led  to  conclude,  con- 
cerning those  instances,  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  punishment 

*  See  Cbap.  XIL  page  207,  etc 
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of  the  wicked  ?     Doubtless  that  in  those  instances  too  it  is  used 
in  the  endless  sense. 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  Dr.  C's  saying,  that  this  word  is, 
in  the  sacred  pages,  most  frequently  and  almost  perpetually^ 
used  in  the  limited  sense  ?     With  all  his  parade  of  Greek  learn — 
ing,  and  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  Testament, 
was  he  in  reality  so  little  acquainted  with  it,  as  to  fall  into  such 
an  egregious  mistake  ?     If  it  should  be  here  pleaded  in  defence 
of  Dr.  C.  that  he  supposed  attaviog  to  be  used  in  the  limited  sense, 
in  all  those  instances  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  future  life  of 
the  righteous  ;  and  that  on  this  supposition,  it  is  almost  perpet- 
ually used  in  the  limited  sense  ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  Dr.  C. 
did  indeed  suppose  this ;  and  he  might  as  well  have  supposed, 
that  the  same  word  applied  to  future  punishment  is  used  in  the 
limited  sense.     This  latter  supposition  would  have  been  do  more 
a  begging  of  the  question  than  the  former.     But  of  this  more 
presently. 

Dr.  C.  thinks  "  it  is  evident  from  the  very  texts  that  are  brought 
to  prove  the  strict  eternity  of  hell-torments,  that  they  contain  no 
Buch  doctrine."*  This  proposition  is  supported  by  the  following 
considerations — ^That  in  two  texts  the  word  everlasting  is  applied 
to  the  fire  of  hell,  not  to  the  punishment  or  misery  of  the  wicked 
—That  fire  in  its  own  nature  tends  to  an  end,  and  will  by  the 
laws  of  nature  necessarily  in  time  come  to  an  end — ^That  fire 
powerfully  tends  to  bring  on  a  dissolution  of  those  bodies  that 
are  cast  into  it. 

1.  That  the  word  everlasting  is  applied,  in  two  texts,  to  the 
fire,  not  to  the  punishment  of  hell ;  hence  tlie  Doctor  infers,  in 
words  which  he  quotes  with  approbation  from  Nichol  Scot,  that 
though  "  the  fire  be  without  end,  it  will  not  follow,  that  every 
individual  subject,  which  is  cast  into  it,  must  be  so  too,"t  Did 
the  Doctor  then  believe,  that  some  of  the  subjects  of  hell-fire  will 
not  exist  without  end,  but  will  be  annihilated  ?  This  is  to  give 
up  the  salvation  of  all  men.  Besides ;  that  the  fire  of  hell  will 
be  kept  up  without  end,  and  therefore  eternal  ages  after  all  the 
subjects  shall  be  either  annihilated  or  delivered  out  of  it,  is  a  mere 
conjecture,  unsupported  by  any  evidence  from  scripture  or  reason. 
As  well  might  the  Doctor  liave  said.  The  saints  will  indeed  be 
received  to  everlasting  habitations ;  the  habitations  will  be  strictly 
without  end  ;  but  the  saints  will,  after  a  while,  be  all  either  an- 
nihilated or  sent  to  hell.  What  if  the  word  everlasting  be  in  two 
instances  applied  to  the  fire  of  hell?  In  other  instances  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  punishment,  to  the  destruction,  to  the  smoke  of  the 
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tcrmenty  and  to  the  torment  itself  of  the  damned,  Rev.  20:  lO, 
"  And"  [they]  "  shall  be  tormented,  day  and  night,  forever  and 
ever."  And  if,  when  applied  to  the^ire,  it  prove  that  to  be  with- 
out end,  doubtless  when  applied  to  the  punishment,  to  the  de* 
dructumj  to  the  torment,  it  equally  proves  them  to  be  without 
end. 

2.  That  <'  fire  as  such  naturally  tends  to  an  end,  and  will,  in 
time,"  by  the  laws  of  nature,  "  actually  come  to  an  end."*  This, 
Uke  many  other  of  Dr.  C's  arguments,  if  it  prove  anything,  proves 
too  much,  and  therefore  really  proves  nothing.  It  depends  on 
this  very  false  principle,  that  whatever,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  established  in  this  world,  would  without  an  inunediate 
divine  interposition,  come  to  an  end,  will  certainly  come  to  an 
end  in  the  future  world.  Now  according  to  this  principle,  all 
the  bodies  of  both  sinners  and  saints,  in  the  future  world,  as  well 
as  this,  will  be  dissolved.  Nay.,  as  their  souls  too  are  constantly 
upholden  in  existence  by  the  agency  of  God,  and  would  in  their 
own  nature  immediately  cease  to  exist,  were  it  not  for  that  con- 
tinued agency  ;  it  follows  according  to  the  principle  now  under 
eonsideration,  that  all  the  souls  of  both  sinners  and  saints  will 
actually  come  to  an  end,  in  the  future  world.  But  as  this  con- 
sequence will  be  rejected,  and  as  it  will  be  granted,  that  the 
souls  of  all  men  will,  by  the  agency  of  God,  be  upholden  with- 
out end  ;  so  the  same  agency  will  be  sufficient,  to  continue  the 
fire  of  hell  without  end  ;  and  that  whether  it  be  material  fire  or 
not.  If  it  be  not  material  fire,  it  does  not,  in  its  own  nature, 
more  tend  to  an  end,  than  the  souls  of  men,  or  the  facuhies  of 
those  souls.  If  it  be  material  fire,  still  it  may,  as  was  just  now 
observed,  be  perpetuated  to  an  absolute  eternity. 

If  this  argument  from  the  tendency  of  fire  to  an  end,  be  of 
any  force,  it  will  overthrow  Dr.  C's  scheme  equally  as  the  con- 
trary. For  it  is  equally  the  tendency  of  all  the  fire,  of  which  we 
have  any  experience,  to  come  to  an  end,  in  a  short  time,  as  to 
come  to  an  end  at  all.  No  fire  in  this  world  will,  without  new 
supplies  of  fuel,  last  for  ages  of  ages,  or  oven  for  one  age.  But 
with  a  proper  supply  of  fuel,  any  fire  may  be  kept  up  without 
end.  If  therefore  we  are  to  conclude,  that  the  fire  of  hell  will 
come  to  an  end,  because  the  fire  of  which  we  have  knowledge, 
will  without  a  new  and  constant  supply  of  fuel,  come  to  an  end; 
we  are  also  to  conclude,  that  the  fire  of  hell  will  come  to  an  end, 
before  the  expiration  of  one  age.  Indeed  God  can  make  the  fire 
of  hell  last  for  an  age ;  and  he  can  with  equal  ease  make  it  last 
without  end.     Nay,  he  can  make  our  common  fire  last  without 
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end.     The  same  power  which  shall  make  our  bodies  immortali 
can  make  our  common  fire  strictly  eternal.     In  order  to  this  the 
nature  of  that  fire  needs  no  greater  alteration,  than  the  nature  oC 
our  bodies  needs,  to  render  them  immortal. 

The  Doctor  informs  us,  that  he  "  sees  not  but  an  age,  dispeiw 
sation  or  period,  for  the  continuance  of  this  fire,  will  very  welf 
answer  the  full  import  of  the  word  a/oiyioy,  everlasting ;  espe- 
cially, if  we  suppose  this  age  to  last  till  the  fire  has  accomplished 
the  end,  for  which  it  was  enkindled."*  But  it  is  not  allowed  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Doctor,  that  the  fire  will  ever  have  accom- 
pHshed  the  end,  for  which  it  was  enkindled ;  and  to  argue  on 
that  supposition,  is  to  take  for  granted  what  is  as  much  in  dis- 
pute, as  any  subject  of  this  whole  controversy.  He  adds,  The 
words  concerning  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  "  They  are  set  forth  for 
an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,''  "  import  no 
more  than  this,  that  this  fire  lasted  till  it  had  accomplished  the 
design  of  heaven,  in  the  destruction  of  those  cities,  for  a  standing 
example  of  the  divine  vengeancef  to  after  ages.  And  the  fire  of 
hell  is  "  doubtless  called  everlasting  for  the  like  reason."  Ac- 
cording to  this  then,  the  word  everlasting,  etc.  applied  to  future 
Eunishment,  gives  no  evidence,  that  that  punishment  is  to  last 
mger  than  the  time,  during  which  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah were  in  consuming,  or  longer  than  one  day;  and  the 
flood  of  Noah,  as  it  lasted  till  it  had  accomplished  the  design  of 
heaven  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  world,  for  a  standing  public 
example  of  the  divine  vengeance  to  after  ages,  was  an  eternal 
flood  ;  the  deaths  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  of  Zimri  and  Cosbi,  etc.  were  for  the  same  reasons  eter^ 
nal  deaths.  But  how  is  this  sense  of  everlasting  consistent  with 
that  for  which  Dr.  C.  abundantly  contends,  that  it  signifies  the 
duration  of  an  age  ?  And  if  ^'  the  fire  of  hell  be  doubtless  called 
everlasting,"  in  the  former  sense,  how  does  it  appear,  that  it  ever 
is,  or  that  it  can  consistently  be  called  everlasting  in  the  latter 
sense  ? 

3.  "  Fire  powerfully  tends  to  bring  on  a  solution  of  continuity, 
in  those  bodies  that  are  cast  into  it ;"  therefore  the  punishment 
of  hell  is  not  endless.J  So  fire  tends  to  bring  on  a  dissolution  of 
the  human  body  in  a  very  short  time,  in  one  hour,  or  in  a  much 
shorter  time ;  therefore  the  punishment  of  hell  will  not  last  for 
ages  of  ages,  or  for  one  age,  or  even  for  one  day.     This  argu- 

♦  Page  274! 

t  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  C.  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  vindictive  pun- 
iBhment 
t  Page  276. 
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ment  is  just  as  conclusive,  as  that  now  quoted  from  Dr.  C.  He 
who  can  make  a  human  body  endure  the  fire  of  hell  for  an  age, 
can  make  it  endure  the  same  fire,  for  an  endless  succession  of 
ages.  Therefore  though  fire  does  powerfully  tend  to  bring  on  a 
dissolution  of  those  bodies,  which  are  cast  into  it,  it  by  no  means 
tbence  follows,  either  that  such  dissolution  will  be  effected  in  the 
wicked  ;  or  that  their  torment  will  ever  come  to  an  end. 

The  Doctor  proceeds  to  argue,  that  future  punishment  will  not 
be  endless,  because  *^  the  wicked  are  not  said  to  live  always  in 
torment  withovt  dying ;  or  that  their  bodies  shall  be  immortal, 
or  incorruptible,  or  indissoluble  ;  but  that  they  shall  reap  corrup- 
tion, be  destroyed,  perish,  undergo  death."*  On  this  passage  it 
may  be  remarked : 

1.  That  by  dyings  corruptiony  destruction,  perishing,  the 
mcond  death,  he  evidently  means  something  different  from  tor- 
ment ;  as  he  sets  those  terms  in  opposition  to  torment  or  misery. 
Yet  he  tells  us  in  the  very  same  page,  that  '^  the  second  death, 
which  wicked  men  shall  pass  through,  and  their  being  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire,  mean — one  and  the  same  thing."  In  other  parts 
of  his  book,  he  declares,  that  everksting  destruction  evidently 
means  misery, \ — ^that  '<  the  being  cast  into  the  furnace  of  fire, 
where  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  means  the 
same  thing,  in  the  sacred  dialect,  with  the  second  death,"| — ^that 
the  scripture  expresses  going  through  the  torments  "  of  hell,  by 
being  hurt  of  the  second  death."^ 

2.  If  by  death,  destruction,  etc.,  Dr.  C.  mean  anything  dif- 
ferent from  the  torment  of  the  damned,  it  seems  he  must  mean 
either  annihilation,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  connection  of  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  the  damned,  and  their  transition  from  the  state,  in 
which  they  are  to  be  immediately  after  this  life,  to  the  next  suc- 
ceeding state.  If  he  mean  the  former,  it  is  indeed  opposed  to 
their  endless  misery,  and  equally  opposed  to  their  final  salvation. 
If  he  mean  a  transition  of  the  damned  to  some  other  state,  this 
is  no  proof  against  endless  misery ;  because  the  Doctor  himself 
supposes,  that  the  damned,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  will  pass 
through  several  succeeding  states  of  misery.  And  let  them  pass 
through  ever  so  many  succeeding  states,  there  is  no  evidence 
Eiristng  from  this  bare  transition,  that  they  will  ever  be  saved.  So 
that  let  the  Doctor  mean,  in  this  case,  what  he  will,  by  death, 
destruction,  etc.  those  words  are  either  not  at  all  opposed  to  the 
endless  misery  of  the  wicked,  or  they  are  equally  opposed  to  their 
endless  happiness.     Whether  they  do  mean  annihilation  or  not, 
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has  been  already  considered  in  Chap.  V.  The  truth  undoubted' 
ly  is,  what  Dr.  C.  himself  abundantly  holds,  though  in  writing 
this  passage,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  it ;  that  the  death,  de- 
struction, corruption,  second  death  of  the  damned,  is  their  misery 
or  torment,  the  smoke  of  which  shall  ascend  forever  and  ever, 
and  in  which  in  Rev.  20:  10,  they  are  expressly  said  to  be  tor- 
mented forever  and  ever. 

3.  If  the  express  words  "  The  wicked  shall  always  live  in  tar- 
ment^  without  dyingj^  be  not  written  in  scripture,  yet  it  is  there 
written,  that  ^'  they  shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment ;''  that 
"the  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend  forever  and  ever," 
"  that  they  shall  be  tormented  forever  and  ever,"  etc.     In  Rev. 
20:  10,  it  is  said,  <^  The  devil  that  deceived  them,  was  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet are,  and  tkey  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  forever  and 
ever ;"  Paaavia^n^ovtM^  in  the  plural  numl)er.     Now  so  long  as 
a  person  is  tormented,  he  lives  in  torment  without  dying ;  and  to 
be  tormented  forever  and  ever,  is  to  live  always  in  torment  with- 
out dying.     What  right  then  had  Dr.  C.  to  say,  that  the  wicked 
are  not  said  to  live  always  in  torment  without  dying  ?     And  if 
the  very  words  just  quoted  from  Dr.  C.  had  been  inserted  in  the 
sacred  volume,  they  might  have  been  explained  away  as  easily 
as  the  expressions  just  now  quoted  from  scripture,  and  as  the 
many  other  declarations  of  endless  torment  which  are  there  to  be 
found.     It  might  have  been  said,  The  wicked,  while  such,  shall 
indeed  always  live  in  torment ;  but  no  sooner  shall  they  repent 
and  become  righteous,  than  they  shall  be  delivered  from  their 
torment,  into  endless  bliss.     The  righteous  are  no  more  in  the 
very  words  said  to  be  immortal  in  happiness,  than  the  wicked  are 
said  to  be  immortal  in  misery ;  and  shall  we  therefore  deny,  that 
they  are  to  be  immortal  in  happiness  ?     If  it  had  been  said,  that 
the  wicked  shall  be  incorruptible  or  indissoluble  in  misery,  it 
might  have  been  pleaded,  with  as  much  plausibility,  as  attends 
many  of  Dr.  C's  pleas,  that  this  meant,  that  while  they  are  in 
misery,  they  are  incorruptible,  etc.  not  that  they  shall  without 
end  remain  in  misery. 

The  Doctor  tells  us,  that  "  the  texts  which  join  aitaviog^  ever' 
lasting^  with  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  are  very  few,  in  com- 
parison with  those,  which  join  with  it  a  dissolution,  destruction, 
or  death."*  That  this  observation  may  be  at  all  to  the  purpose, 
it  ought  to  be  shown — 1.  That  destruction,  death,  etc.  as  ap- 
plied in  scripture  to  the  damned,  are  inconsistent  with  their  end- 
less misery,  and  are  not  at  the  same  time,  equally  inconsistent 
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with  their  final  saliration*  2.  That  whenever  there  is  a  seeming 
inconsistency  between  several  passages  of  scripture,  and  to  re^. 
lieve  the  difficulty,  we  are  necessitated  to  understand  some  of 
them  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  we  are  to  determine,  that  the  truth 
is  according  to  the  literal  tenor  of  the  greater  number,  and  that 
Ibe  minority,  as  in  popular  assemblies,  is  always  to  give  way 
to  the  majority,  and  complaisantly  submit  to  a  figurative  con- 
struction. 

A  view  has  now  been  taken  of  Dr.  C's  arguments  to  prove, 
that  aiw  eternity  J  and  a/oiyiu^  etemaly  do  not  in  the  sacred 
writings  properly  mean  an  endless  duration.  Concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  those  arguments,  it  is  the  province  of  the  reader  to 
judge. 

We  are  next  to  attend  to  the  Doctor's  answer  to  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  same  word  in  scripture  is 
uted  to  express  the  duration  of  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  as  is 
used  to  express  the  duration  of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous, 
and  that  in  the  same  text ;  as  Matt.  25:  46,  '*  These  shall  go 
away  into  eternal  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  eternal 
life." 

The  Doctor's  first  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  state 
next  succeeding  the  present,  is  not  final,  either  with  respect  to 
the  wicked  or  the  righteous ;  and  therefore  the  word  eiemali 
even  when  applied  to  the  life  of  the  righteous,  means  not  an  end- 
less duration.*  For  tliis  hypothesis  he  gives  no  new  r?a£3ns,  but 
refers  us  to  what  he  had  said  before,  which  we  have  already  con- 
iidered,t  and  the  sum  of  which  is,  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not 
to  continue  without  end,  but  is  at  last  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Father ;  that  the  reward  promised  in  scripture *to  the  righteous 
is  to  be  bestowed  upon  them  in  this  kingdom  of  Christ ;  that 
that  reward  therefore  cannot  be  without  end.  In  opposition  to 
this,  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  scriptures  abundantly  assure  us, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  without  end  ;  and  that  what- 
ever is  said  in  scripture  concerning  Christ's  resignation  of  tlie 
kingdom  to  the  Father,  must  be  understood  in  a  consistency 
with  the  endless  duration  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;  and  an  attempt 
was  made,  to  show  in  what  sense  of  resigning  the  kingdom,  a 
consistency  can  be  preserved. 

Further ;  the  idea  now  advanced  by  Dr.  C.  cannot  be  admit- 
ted, in  a  consistency  either  with  the  scriptures,  or  with  Dr.  C» 
himself. 

1.  Not  with  the  scriptures.  For  if  Matt.  25:  46,  and  the 
many  other  texts,  which  promise  eternal  life  to  the  righteous,  do 
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A  promise  them  an  endless  life  and  happiness,]there  is  no  prora- 
te of  such  happiness  to  the  righteous  in  all  the  scripture ;  and 
.'viih  at  least  as  much  plausibility  as  the  Doctor  evades  the  force 
'J  Matt.  25:  46  ;  may  the  force  of  any  text  be  evaded^  which 
can  be  brought  to  prove  the  endless  life  of  the  righteous.  Let 
us  consider  those,  which  the  Doctor  supposes  determine  the  fu- 
ture life  and  happiness  of  the  righteous  to  be  endless.*  Luke 
20:  36,  "  Neither  can  they  die  any  more."  This  may  be  eva- 
ded two  ways ;  it  may  be  said  to  mean  no  more  than  that  they 
shall  not  die  during  the  continuance  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  and 
the  original  happily  favors  this  construction.  Ourt  ano0a9t7p  hi 
dvtfatftai.  Neither  can  they  die  as  yet ;  their  death  will  Le  de- 
ferred till  the  end  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  may  also  be  evaded 
thus  :  If  they  cannot  die  any  more  they  may  live  in  misery.  1 
Cor.  9:  25,  "  But  we  an  incorruptible  crown."  True,  the  crown 
may  be  incorruptible  indeed  !  but  the  possessor  may  be  very 
corruptible  ;  as  Dr.  C.  supposes  the  fire  of  hell  may  be  endless, 
though  the  wicked  shall  be  delivered  out  of  it  in  time.  And 
when  the  bodies  of  the  saints  are  said  to  be  raised  incorruptible, 
to  put  on  incorruption,  immortality,  etc.,  this  may  mean  indeed, 
that  they  shall  exist  and  live,  but  not  that  they  shall  be  happy 
without  end.  "  We  receiving  a  kingdom,  which  cannot  be 
moved,"  Heb.  12:  28  ;  the  kingdom  may  indeed  be  immovable, 
yet  a  great  part  of  the  subjects  may  be  removed.  1  Pet.  1:  4, 
"  He  hath  begotten  us — to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  unde- 
filed,  and  that  fadeth  not  away."  All  this  may  be  true  concern- 
ing the  inheritance,  yet  all  the  heirs  from  among  men,  of  that 
inheritance,  may  be  removed  from  the  possession  of  it,  and  in 
that  sense,  may  fade  away.  Rev.  2:  11,  "  He  that  overcometh, 
shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death."  He  may  however  be 
hurt  of  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  death.  Chap.  21:  4,  "God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death."  Here  also  I  avail  myself  of  the  original ;  it  may 
be  literally  rendered,  "  The  death  shall  not  be  as  yet,^'  1  Thess. 
4:  17,  "  So  shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord."  The  word  ever, 
navxoTf,  properly  signifies  not  endlessly,  but  constantly,  contin- 
ually,  uninterruptedly.  In  this  sense  it  is  manifestly  used  in 
every  other  instance  in  the  New  Testament.  Nor  is  it  in  any 
instance,  beside  this,  i  Thess.  4:  17,  applied  at  all  to  the  future 
state.  Therefore  1  Thess.  4:  17,  means  no  more,  than  that  the 
saints,  while  they  are  in  heaven,  shall  be  uninterruptedly  with 
Christ ;  as  John  12:  8,  means,  that  while  we  are  in  the  world, 
we  uninterruptedly  have  the  poor  with  us. 
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ThuB  by  admitting  Dr.  C's  sense  of  Matt  25:  46,  we  erase 
n  the  scriptures  every  promise  of  endless  life  and  happiness  to 
righteous,  and  overthrow  the  gospel.  Indeed  Dr.  C.  express- 
loldsy  that  there  is  no  promise  in  the  gospel  of  endless  happi- 
■  to  any  man  ;  how  consistently  with  himself,  the  reader  will 
ge«  "  The  reward  promised,  under  the  administration  of 
riflt's  kingdom,  in  the  present  state,  in  order  to  persuade  men 
lecome  his  good  and  faithful  subjects,  is  not  the  final  happiness 
d  intends  to  bestow  upon  them ;  but  the  happiness  of  that 
e,  which  intervenes  between  the  resurrection  and  God's  being 
in  all."*  Yet  he  quotes  the  texts  remarked  on  in  the  last 
■graph,t  and  says  they  determine,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
ileous  is  to  be  endless  ;  and  were  not  those  texts  supposed  by 
C.  to  be  promises,  given  under  the  administration  of  Christ's 
gdom  in  this  present  state,  in  order  to  persuade  men  to  be- 
le  his  good  and  faitliful  subjects  ? 

L  Nor  is  Dr.  C's  construction  of  Matt  25:  46,  any  more  con- 
BBt  with  his  own  scheme,  than  it  is  with  the  Bible.  His  whole 
erne  supposes,  that  all  men  will  be  finally  happy ;  and  he  he- 
ed that  the  doctrine  of  final  happiness  is  taught  in  scripture. 
professes  to  ground  his  whole  book  immediately  on  scripture. 
;  if  there  be  no  promise  in  scripture  of  endless  happiness,  as 
nplied  in  his  construction  of  Matt.  25:  46,  and  as  he  express- 
lolds  in  page  222,  his  whole  scheme  falls  to  the  ground. 
rhat  Dr.  C.  does  in  other  parts  of  his  book,  hold  that  there 
promises  of  endless  happiness,  does  not  relieve  the  matter. 
be  inconsistent  and  to  contradict  one's  self,  clears  up  no  diffi- 
ty-  Who  is  answerable  for  that  inconsistence,  I  need  not  in- 
n  the  reader.  It  is  manifest,  the  Doctor  was  driven  into  this 
insistence,  by  the  pressure  of  the  argument  from  Matt.  25: 46, 
It  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  of  the  same  duration  with 
happiness  of  the  righteous,  because  in  the  very  same  sentence 
I  said,  The  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment, 
i  the  righteous  into  everlasting  life. 

f  there  be  no  promise  in  scripture  of  final  happiness,  then  all 
le  texts  from  which  the  Doctor  argues  universal  salvation,  are 
igether  impertinent,  and  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose  for 
ich  tliey  are  brought.  A  promise  is  an  assurance  of  the  be- 
¥ment  of  some  future  good.  If  therefore,  Rom.  5:  12,  etc 
ip.  8:  19,  etc.  1  Cor.  15:  24,  etc.  be  no  promises  of  endless 
piness,  they  afibrd  no  assurance  or  evidence,  that  all  will  be 
lly  saved. 
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In  the  same  manner  in  which  Dr.  C.  restricts  Matt.  25:  46,  to 
a  limited  duration,  may  every  text  from  which  he  argues  univer- 
sal salvation,  be  restricted.     If  the  life  promised  in  the  last  quo- 
ted text,  be  a  limited  life  ;  a  life  to  be  enjoyed  before  the  king- 
dom is  delivered  up  to  the  Father ;  what  reason  can  be  given 
why,  in  Rom.  5:  18,  "  The  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justifi- 
cation of  li/e,"  the  life  promised  is  not  the  same,  and  of  the  same 
limited  duration  ?     If  life  for  a  limited  duration  only  be  promised 
in  Matt.  25:  46,  then  the  destruction  of  death  for  a  limited  dura- 
tion only,  is  of  course  all  that  is  promised  in  the  same  text   And 
if  the  destruction  of  death  for  a  limited  duration  only  be  all  that 
is  promised  in  Matt.  25:  46,  how  does  it  appear,  that  a  destruc- 
tion of  death  for  any  more  than  a  limited  duration,  is  promised  in 
1  Cor.  15 :  26, "  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death?" 
And  how  strange  is  it,  that  Dr.  C.  should  from  Rom.  8:  21,  "The 
creature  shall  be  delivered  frpm  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,"  argue  the  certain  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  when  he  himself  holds,  that  the  glorious  liberty 
promised  the  children  of  God,  does  not  mean  final  salvation ! 

The  Doctor's  second  answer  to  the  argument  from  Matt  25: 
46,  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  next  is  the  final  state 
with  respect  to  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.*  If  the  next 
state  of  the  wicked  be  final,  the  Doctor  abundantly  declares,  that 
all  men  will  not  be  saved.f  "  If  the  next  state  is  a  state  of  pun- 
ishment not  intended  for  the  cure  of  the  patients  themselves,— 
it  is  impossible  all  men  should  be  finally  saved."J  "  If — ^the 
wicked  are  sent  to  hell  as  so  many  absolute  incurables,  the  se- 
cond death  ought  to  be  considered  as  that  which  will  put  an  end 
to  their  existence  both  in  soul  and  body."  Thus  this  second 
answer  of  Dr.  C.  wholly  depends  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
wicked  are  to  be  annihilated  ;  and  to  evade  the  argument  from 
Matt.  25:  46,  to  prove  endless  punishment,  he  is  necessitated  to 
adopt  the  scheme  of  annitiilation,  and  thus  to  give  up  his  whole 
system  of  universal  salvation. 

The  Doctor  gives  us  three  reasons  to  show,  that  even  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  next  is  the  final  state,  it  will  not  follow,  from 
the  endless  happiness  of  the  righteous,  that  the  wicked  will  suffer 
endless  misery.  The  first  reason  is,  That  the  word,  everlasting, 
aioiviog,  when  applied  to  the  righteous,  is  mostly  joined  with  the 
word  life ;  whereas  tliis  word,  when  applied  to  the  wicked,  is  never 
connected  with  their  life,  but  always  with  the  fire,  or  with  their 
damnation,  punishment  or  destruction,'^  Now  this  observation  is 
wholly  impertinent,  on  any  other  supposition,  than  that  the  wick- 
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ed  are  to  be  annihilated ;  for  Dr.  C.  himself  makes  this  observa- 
tion, supposing  that  the  next  state  of  the  wicked  will  be  final. 
And  if  it  be  final,  the  wicked  must  be  without  end  in  that  state, 
which  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  state  of  misery  ;  or  they  must  not 
exist  at  all.  Thus  still  the  Doctor  is  obliged  to  give  up  his  fa- 
vorite scheme  of  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

His  second  reason  is,  that  it  perfectly  falls  in  with  our  natural 
notions  of  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  that  he  should 
reward  the  righteous  with  endless  life ;  but  not  that  he  should 
punish  the  wicked  with  endless  misery.*  But  our  notions  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity,  are  to  be  conformed  to  divine  revela- 
tion ;  and  only  when  they  are  conformed  to  that  standard,  are 
they  right.  And  to  suppose,  that  the  endless  misery  of  those, 
who  live  and  die  in  wickedness,  is  not  agreeable  to  scriptural 
representations  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  is  a  mere  beg- 
ging of  the  question.  This  subject  has  already  been  largely  con- 
ndered  m  Chapter  VIII. 

The  Doctor's  last  reason  is,  "  That  we  are  naturally  and  obvi- 
ously led  to  interpret  aidi^iog,  everlasting,  when  joined  with  the 
happiness  of  the  righteous,  in  the  endless  sense,  from  other  texts 
which  determine  this  to  be  the  meaning."  "  This,"  adds  the 
Doctor,  "  I  call  a  decisive  answer  to  this  branch  of  the  objection, 
upon  supposition,  that  the  next  is  the  final  state  of  man."t  Now 
all  those  his  determinate  texts  have  been  already  considered  in 
page  5^2,  etc. ;  and  in  view  of  the  observations  there  made,  the 
reader  will  judge,  whether  those  texts  do  any  more  decisively, 
than  the  word  uidftog,  everlasting,  prove  the  future  happiness 
of  the  righteous  to  be  without  end. 

To  confirm  his  construction  of  Matt.  25:  46,  Dr.  C.  mentions 
two  texts  in  which  he  supposes  the  word  aidi^iog,  everlasting,  is 
in  the  same  sentence  used  both  in  the  limited  and  endless  sense. 
One  is  Rom.  16:  25,  26,  "  According  to  the  mystery  which  was 
kept  secret  [x^tot'Oigalojt'loig]  since  the  world  began — ^but  is  now 
made  manifest — according  to  the  commandment  [tov  uiwriov 
Biov]  of  the  everlasting  God."  Concerning  this  text  it  was  be- 
fore observed,  that  xgovoig  arnvtotg  is  perfectly  capable  of  the 
endless  sense.  The  mystery  was  kept  secret  from  all  eternity, 
or  during  the  eternal  ages  which  preceded  creation,  or  through 
the  eternity  a  parte  ante,  as  some  call  it.  So  that  this  text 
answers  not  the  Doctor's  purpose.  The  other  text  produced  by 
the  Doctor,  is  Tit.  1:  2,  "In  hope  [((orjg  atMPiov]  of  eternal 
life,  which  God  that  cannot  lie,  promised  [t^QO  xqoi^ojp  a/wi'iW] 
before  the  world  began."     On  this  text,  it  has  been  observed,^ 
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that  there  is  no  absolute  certainty,  that  it  means  a  limited  duration. 
But  supposing  that  this  indeed  is  an  instance  to  the  Doctor's  pur« 
pose  ;  when  it  shall  be  made  as  evident  from  the  very  oature  of 
the  case,  or  from  any  other  source  of  evidence,  that  the  wicked 
cannot  be  punished  without  end,  as  it  is,  that  God  could  not  give 
a  promise  before  eternity ;  doubtless  we  shall  give  up  the  doc- 
trine of  endless  punishment 

At  length  we  come  to  the  Doctor's  criticism  on  the  expresnon 
forever  and  ever.  He  seems  to  suppose,  that  expression  in  scrip- 
ture does  not  refer  to  the  future  punishment  of  all  the  wick^ 
but  only  of  "  the  worshippers  of  the  beast,"  and  to  a  certain  *<  rab- 
ble rout  of  men,"  as  he  calls  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  equally 
overthrows  the  Doctor's  scheme,  as  if  it  ever  so  confessedly  re* 
ferred  to  the  punishment  of  all  the  wicked.  But  on  the  suppo* 
sition,  that /orever  and  ever  refers  to  the  punishment  of  the  wick* 
ed  in  common,  the  Doctor  thinks  that  that  '<  phrase  is  obvioudy 
capable  of  being  understood  of  a  limited  duration."*  His  rea- 
sons are,  That  a/oiy  in  the  singular  number  almost  perpetually 
signifies  an  age,  or  a  limited  duration,! — ^That  thou^  this  word 
in  the  plural  is  to  be  met  with  in  C3\eral  places  in  the  Septuagint, 
yet  in  them  all  it  signifies  a  limi.«d  duration.^ — ^In  like  manner 
the  plural  of  atiuv  is  most  commonly,  if  not  always,  used,  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  point  out  a  limited  duration  ;<^-— That  «#V  f  ow 
am^aq  t^v  atdpwv  is  applied  in  Rev.  1 1:  15,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  must  mean  a  limited  duration  ;|1 — ^That  fk 
aidva  aidi/og,  and  its  top  aiUva  xai  iig  top  ai^pa  xov  aioipog  are  al- 
ways in  the  Septuagint  to  be  understood  in  the  limited  sense.f 

1.  y^ifZp  in  the  singular  number  almost  perpetually  signifies  a 
limited  duration.  Answer.  It  is  by  no  means  granted,  that  aiap 
in  the  singular  almost  perpetually  signifies  a  limited  duration ; 
especially  when  governed  by  the  preposition  **V.  In  p.  222,  etc 
the  use  of  aidSp^  in  the  New  Testament,  was  traced,  both  in  the 
singular  and  plural,  and  it  was  found,  that  it  is  much  more  fre- 
quently used  in  the  endless,  than  in  the  limited  sense.  If  the  use 
of  tlie  singular  number  only  be  traced,  in  even  this  number  it  is 
still  most  frequently  used  in  the  endless  sense,  as  the  learned 
reader  may  see,  by  examining  the  texts,  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  all  which  have  been  already  noted.  Dr.  C's 
assertion  therefore,  that  it  almost  perpetually  signifies  a  limited 
duration,  is  a  mere  assertion,  and  stands  for  nothing  until  it  shall 
be  proved ;  and  to  make  a  mere  assertion  a  ground  of  an  impor- 
tant consequence,  is  not  warrantable  by  the  laws  of  reasoning 
and  philosophy. 
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But  if  the  assertion  were  ever  so  true,  the  consequence,  which 
Dr.  C.  thence  draws,  would  by  no  means  follow.     If  amv  in  the 
angular  did  almost  perpetually  signify  a  limited  duration,  it  would 
not  follow,  that  ol  aiiSvfg  rcJy  ttitavmv  too  signifies  a  limited  dura- 
tion.    Language  is  not  made  metaphysically  by  philosophers,  but 
by  the  vulgar,  without  metaphysical  reasoning ;  and  the  meaning 
of  particular  phrases  is  wholly  determined  by  use,  not  by  meta- 
physical reasoning  on  the  natural  force  of  the  words.     If  there- 
fore use  have  determined  ol  aidii^ig  jcUp  almvmv  to  mean  generally 
or  universally  an  endless  duration,  this  is  enough  to  settle  the 
present  question,  let  uloiv  mean  in  the  singular  what  it  may. 

Or  if  we  must  reason  metaphysically  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
ssserted,  that  o  amv  riuy  amwmp  or  oi  aiaipig  rcJy  aldvfav  is  no  ab- 
BQfd  or  unintelligible  mode  of  expressing  an  endless  duration. 
Uultiw  signify  an  age,  and  the  phrases  just  mentioned  be  rendered, 
th  age  ^the  ages  and  the  ages  of  the  ages,  the  strictest  phi- 
loiopby  will  justify  those  phrases,  as  applied  to  eternity.  We  have 
DO  idea  of  eternity,  but  as  an  endless  succession  of  ages.     There- 
fere  that  age,  those  ages,  or  that  duration,  which  comprehends 
aD  those  successive  ages,  is  a  proper  eternity.     The  Doctor  un- 
dertakes to  reason  metaphysically  on  this  subject,  and  observes, 
that  "  a  duration  for  eternities  of  eternities,  is  a  very  uncouth 
mode  of  expression."*  But  it  is  not  more  uncouth,  than  the  expres- 
non  of  An  eternity  add&^.  to  an  eternity,  or  an  eternity  and  an 
eternity.     Yet  this  is  the  strict  analysis  o(  forever  and  ever,  an 
expression  rendered  abundantly  proper  by  use. 

One  thing  more  ought  to  be  observed,  that  aioSp,  whether  in 
the  singular  or  plural,  governed  by  tlie  preposition  tig,  invariably 
in  the  New  Testament,  signifies  an  endless  duration.  But  in  the 
phrase  in  question,  tig  xovg  aicopag  roiy  ahivtav  it  is  governed  by 
that  preposition, 

2.  That  though  aiwvfg,  the  plural,  is  met  with  in  several  places 
in  the  Septuagint,  yet  in  them  all  it  signifies  a  limited  duration.f 
Answer  1.  It  does  not  appear,  that  amvtg  in  the  Septuagint  al- 
ways signifies  a  Umited  duration  ;  nor  is  it  used  in  this  sense  in 
all  the  instances,  which  Dr.  C.  produces  to  prove,  that  it  always 
means  a  limited  duration  ;  as  Ps.  145:  13,  ^'  Thy  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom  ;  Paadda  navTonf  twj/  aiWwi'."  Dan.  2:  44, 
"  In  the  days  of  these  kings,  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a 
kingdom — and  it  shall  stand  forever,  fig  rovg  aiiuvag,'^  Though 
the  Doctor  endeavors  to  prove,  that  in  these  texts  a  limited  du- 
ration must  be  intended,  because  in  I  Cor.  15:  28,  Christ  is  rep- 
resented as  delivering  up  his  kingdom  to  the  Father  ;  yet  it  is  at 
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least  as  clearly  proved  by  Luke  1:  33,  ''Of  his  kingdom  there  is 
no  end,"  and  the  other  texts  before  quoted,*  that  the  texts  now 
in  question  are  to  be  taken  in  the  endless  sense.  Besides,  how 
does  it  appear,  that  Ps.  145:  13,  refers  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
as  distinguished  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  ?  And  the 
kingdom  of  the  Father  Dr.  C.  allows,  is  without  end. 

There  are  other  texts,  in  which  amwtq  seems  beyond  dispute 
to  be  used  in  the  endless  sense  ;  as  Ps.  77:  7,  "  Will  the  Lord 
cast  off  forever,  tig  xovg  almvag}  and  will  he  be  favorable  no 
more  7  "  The  latter  expression  explains  the  former  to  mean  an 
endless  duration.  The  next  verses  further  confirm  this  idea. 
Dan.  4:  34,  "  I  praised  and  honored  him,  that  liveth  forever,  tig 
tovg  aioSpag."  Chap.  6:  26,  "  For  he  is  the  living  God,  and  sted- 
fast/orever,  ilg  tovg  alwvag.*'  If  alUvig  be  not  in  these  instances 
used  in  the  endless  sense,  it  is  in  vain  to  search  for  instances,  in 
which  it  is  used  in  that  sense ;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that  it 
is  incapable  of  any  application,  by  which  it  shall  appear  to  be  used 
in  that  sense. 

Answer  2.  But  if  it  were  ever  so  true,  that  ulUwfg  is  never 
used  in  the  Septuagint,  but  in  a  limited  sense ;  it  by  no  means 
thence  follows,  that  tig  tovg  aidStfag  rcuy  aioipwp  is  in  geiMral,  or 
at  all,  in  the  New  Teetarmr:  ,  used  in  a  limited  sense. 

3.  In  like  manner  tlie  ;.l^:ai  of  amp,  is  commonly,  if  not  al- 
ways, used  in  the  New  Tc.  tcrient  to  point  out  a  limited  dura- 
tion.f  The  answers  to  this  argument  are  the  very  same,  with 
those  given  to  the  preceding.  (1)  The  plural  of  a/eJir,  in  the 
New  Testament,  even  when  it  is  not  redoubled,  is  not  commonly, 
much  less  always,  used  to  point  out  a  limited  duration ;  but  is 
generally  used  to  point  out  an  endless  duration,  as  the  reader  may 
see  by  the  texts  in  which  it  occurs,  all  which  are  noted  in  the  mar- 
gin.l  Dr.  C.  quotes  Luke  1:  33,  "  He  shall  reign  over  the  house 
of  Jacob  forever,"  as  an  instance,  that  aiwvfg  means  a  limited  du- 
ration. But  if  he  had  quoted  the  whole  verse,  the  latter  part 
would  have  effectually  confuted  his  sense  of  the  former  part 
The  words  are,  "  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  (2) 
If  aiwiftg  by  itself  did  commonly  point  out  a  limited  duration,  it 
would  not  follow,  that  the  same  limited  sense  belongs  to  slg  TOvg 
Qti^vag  tUv  aiwpoDv, 

4.  Eig  tovg  aiuipag  twv  ampoiv  is  applied  to  the  kingdom  of 
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Christ  in  Rev.  11:  15 ;  and  therefore  must  mean  a  limited  dura- 
tion.* Anstoer.  The  application  of  that  phrase  to  the  kingdom 
<tf  Christ,  is  no  proof  at  all,  that  it  is  ever  used  in  the  limited 
sense ;  because  it  appears  hj  Luke  1:  33.  Dan.  7:  14.  Is.  9:  7, 
and  more  largely  by  what  was  said,  page  209,  etc.  that  Christ's 
kingdom  is  without  end. 

5.  The  phrases  tig  atwa  utHvoq^  and  «iV  tov  atcSpu  xal  iig  roV 
mitiwa  to  J  mmvog  are  always  in  the  Septuagint,  to  be  understood 
in  the  limited  sense.f 

Anstjoer  1.  It  is  by  no  means  a  conceded  point,  that  those 
phrases  in  the  Septuagint  are  always  to  be  understood  in  a  hm- 
ited  sense.  The  contrary  appears  even  from  the  instances  quoted 
by  Dr.  C.  to  prove  that  they  are  used  in  the  limited  sense ;  as 
Ps.  119:  44,  ''So  shall  I  keep  thy  law  continually  forever  and 
ever."  Ps.  145:  2,  "  I  will  praise  thy  name  forever  and  ever." 
To  suppose,  that  these  texts  contain  no  more,  than  a  professed 
intention  of  the  psalmist,  to  obey  and  to  praise  God,  as  long  as 
he  should  live  in  this  world,  is  as  arbitrary  a  supposition,  as  to 
suppose,  that  when  the  scriptures  speak  of  God  as  Hving  forever 
and  ever,  they  mean  no  more,  thzzi  that  God  will  live  as  long  aa 
men  live  in  this  world. 

Answer  2.  But  if  those  phrrise?  in  the  Septuagint  did  ever  so 
certainly  mean  a  limited  duration,  It  would  not  follow,  that  also 
the  very  different  phrase  itg  tovg  aiavag  rmw  aidvotp  in  the  New 
Testament,  means  a  limited  duration.  The  truth  is,  this  last 
phrase  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Septuagint,  though  it  frequently 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  Be  it  so  therefore,  that  those 
phrases  in  the  Septuagint,  mean  a  limited  duration ;  is  it  not 
very  singular  argumentation,  thence  to  infer,  that  a  very  different 
phrase  found  in  the  New  Testament,  means  a  limited  duration 
too  ?  This  is  just  as  if  Dr.  C.  had  argued,  that  because  the  word 
lion  in  the  Septuagint  means  a  four-footed  beast,  therefore  the 
word  man  in  the  New  Testament  means  a  four-footed  beast  too. 

The  Doctor  holds,  that  ''it  is  of  no  significancy,  that  this 
phrase  is  sometimes  applied  to  God  ;"t  because,  if  from  this  ap- 
{Jication  merely,  we  argue  the  absolute  eternity  of  God  ;  we  may 
argue  the  absolute  eternity  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  of  the 
successive  generations  of  men,  from  the  application  to  them,  of 
the  same  or  an  equivalent  phrase.  But  the  same  phrase  is  never 
applied,  either  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  to  the  successive  gene- 
rations of  men  ;  and  whatever  other  phrase  is  applied  to  them,  is 
by  that  very  application  proved  not  to  be  equivalent ;  because  we 
have  no  other  possible  way  to  know,  that  any  phrase  is  equiva- 
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lent,  than  by  its  application  to  those  subjects  alone,  which  are  of 
equal  duration  with  those,  to  which  alone  the  phrase  in  question 
is  applied.  The  Doctor  proceeds  :  ^'  Reason  assures  us,  that  the 
duration  of  God  will  have  no  end  " — for  this  cause,  "  not  from 
the  force  of  this  phrase,  we  interpret  it  when  applied  to  Grod,  as 
meaning  a  duration  without  end."  But  is  not  the  eternity  of 
God  revealed  in  scripture,  as  well  as  known  by  reason  ?  If  so, 
where  and  in  what  words  is  it  expressed  ?  Let  any  more  deter- 
minate expression  of  it  be  pointed  out  in  the  scriptures.  If  the 
divine  eternity  be  clearly  revealed  in  scripture,  and  this  phmse 
be  as  determinately  expressive  of  it,  as  any  in  the  bible,  doubt- 
less it  determines  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  also,  to  be 
without  end,  because  it  is  repeatedly  applied  to  that. 

Finally,  the  Doctor  observes,  <<  That  it  is  as  certain,  that  the 
phrase  eig  tovg  amvag  taiv  aidptovy  ought  to  be  construed ybr  ages 
of  ageSy  as  that  the  wicked  in  the  resurrection  state,  will  not  be 
incorruptible,  but  shall  die  a  second  time."*  That  the  wicked 
shall  reap  corruption,  and  shall  suffer  the  second  death,  is  not  in 
the  least  inconsistent  with  their  endlen  misery,  unless  corruption 
and  the  second  death  mean  either  annihilation  or  final  happiness. 
If  they  mean  the  same  with  the  destruction  of  the  viicked,  they 
mean  misery,  as  Doctor  C.  himself  allows  ;t  and  no  man  will 
say,  that  the  declarations  of  scripture,  that  the  wicked  shall  reap 
misery,  or  suffer  misery,  are  a  proof,  that  that  misery  is  not  end- 
less. Or  if  corruption  and  the  second  death  mean  a  transition 
from  the  resurrection  state,  to  the  next  succeeding  state,  if  any 
such  there  be,  still  that  succeeding  state,  or  the  final  state  of  the 
wicked,  may  be  a  state  of  misery.  But  if  corruption  and  the  se- 
cond death  mean  annihilation,  they  overthrow  the  salvation  of  all 
men.  Is  it  not  therefore  surprising,  that  Dr.  C.  should  over  and 
over  again,  insist  on  an  argument,  as  fully  demonstrative  of  his 
scheme,  which  argument  either  wholly  overthrows  his  scheme,  or 
is  utterly  impertinent  to  the  subject  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  is  left  with  the  reader  to  determine,  whether 
the  reasons  offered  by  Dr.  C.  prove,  that  eig  tovg  aifuvag  tcSv  alci- 
vo)p  means  a  limited  duration.  That  the  reader  may  judge  con- 
cerning the  true  force  of  that  expression,  every  place  in  which  it 
is  used  by  the  inspired  writers,  is  noted  in  the  margin  .J 

Next  occurs  Dr.  C's  answer  to  the  argument  from  Mark  9:  43, 
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"  The  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  ;  where  their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  The  Doctor's  answer  con- 
sists of  these  particulars :  That  the  fin  of  hell  may  never  be 
quenched,  yet  the  wicked  may  not  live  in  it  endlessly  ;*  That  in 
helly  or  while  the  wicked  are  in  the  next  state  of  existence,  their 
worm  indeed  shall  not  die,  and  their  fire  shall  not  be  quenched ; 
but  their  torment  shall  be  continued  during  their  existence  in  that 
.state.f  As  to  the  first  observation,  That  the  fire  of  hell  may 
never  be  quenched,  though  the  wicked  shall  be  delivered  out  ot 
it  in  time,  by  either  salvation  or  annihilation ;  it  has  been  ol>- 
served  to  be  a  mere  wild  conjecture,  and  probably  would  never 
have  been  thought  of,  had  not  the  scheme  been  in  distress,  and 
must  be  relieved  by  some  means  or  other.  Other  remarks  have 
been  made  on  this  conjecture,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  Nor 
does  the  latter  observation,  especially  as  connected  with  the 
former,  appear  to  be  more  rational  or  pertinent  According  to 
these  two  observations,  tlie  sense  of  Mark  9:  43,  44,  is  merely 
this :  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having 
two  hands,  to  go  into  the  fire  which  never  shall  be  quenched, 
though  thou  mayest  soon  be  delivered  out  of  it ;  and  in  which 
while  thou  continuest,  thy  torments  will  not  cease.  But  where 
is  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  ?  How  does  it 
appear  to  be  better  for  a  man  to  cut  off  his  right  hand,  and  be 
forever  after  maimed,  than  to  go  into  a  fire  which  is  indeed  end- 
less, and  in  which  while  he  continues,  he  will  be  uneasy,  and 
even  feel  torment ;  though  he  may  not  continue  in  it  two  minutes 
or  two  seconds  ?  Who  would  not  choose  to  suffer  even  a  very 
painful  torment,  for  a  few  seconds,  or  minutes,  ratlier  than  to  lose 
a  hand  or  an  eye  ?  Thus  the  sense  which  Dr.  C.  puts  on  Mark 
9:  43,  etc  utterly  frustrates  the  manifest  design  of  our  Lord, 
which  was  in  that  passage  to  exhibit  a  most  powerful  motive  to 
the  greatest  self-denial.  But  according  to  the  Doctor's  construo- 
tion,  the  passage  contains  no  powerful  motive  to  self-denial,  or 
anything  else. 

Besides ;  is  it  not  flat  and  insipid,  to  tell  a  man  that  he  shall 
go  into  a  fire  which  shall  never  be  quenched,  though  he  may  be 
immediately  taken  out  again  ?  Yet  this  is  the  sense  which  Dr. 
C  puts  on  those  words  of  our  Savior !  But  how  is  it  to  the 
purpose  ?  or  how  does  it  concern  any  man,  if  he  be  not  in  the 
fire  of  hell,  that  that  fire  shall  never  be  quenched  ?  Suppose  a 
man  is  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  him,  whether  the  fire,  in  which  he  should  be  put  to 
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death,  be  continued  burning  for  five  hundred  years  after  hw 
death,  or  be  extinguished  immediately ;  and  to  tell  him  by  way 
of  threatening,  that  that  fire  shall  be  kept  up  five  hundred  years 
after  his  death ;  or  to  threaten  a  criminal  who  is  about  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  the  gallows,  that  the  gallows  on  which  he  shall  die, 
shall  stand  a  thousand  years  after  his  execution,  would  be  perfect 
impertinence. 

Doctor  C.  seems  to  insist  mudi  on  this ;  That  in  Mark  9:  43/ 
etc.  a  reference  is  had  to  the  punishment  of  those  whose  bodies 
were  either  burnt  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  or  permitted  to  lie  up- 
on the  ground,  to  be  fed  upon  by  worms.  But  it  does  not  thence 
follow,  as  Dr.  C.  supposes,  that  as  the  fire  <^  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom went  out,  when  the  bodies  were  consumed,  and  the  worm 
died,  when  the  bodies  were  eaten  up ;  so  the  fire  and  worm  of 
hell  shall  cease.  The  sense  may  be,  that  as  those  bodies  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  were  consumed  by  fire  and  worms,  which  af- 
ter a  while  ceased  ;  so  the  wicked  in  hell  shall  be  tormented  by 
fire  and  worms,  which  shall  not  cease.  Indeed  this  is  expressly 
asserted ;  and  as  Mr.  Hopkins  justly  observes :  <*  It  cannot  he 
granted,  that  our  Savior  by  those  words,  <  Where  their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,'  means  a  worm  that 
dieih,  and  a  fire  that  is  quenched  very  soon.  For  this  would  be 
to  suppose,  he  means  directly  contrary  to  what  he  sayaJ^^ 

The  Doctor  argues  against  endless  punishment  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  saved  in  the  next  state.f 
That  "  only  a  few  of  mankind  "  should  be  saved  finally,  and  "  the 
greater  part  eternally  perish  '*  he  thinks  not  reconcilable  with  the 
great  mercy  of  the  christian  dispensation ;  or  with  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  great  joy,  and  the  divine  good  will  celebrated  at  the  birth 
of  our  Savior.  This  argument  is  built  on  the  supposition,  that 
it  would  not  be  dishonorary  to  Christ,  that  a  minority  of  mankind 
be  lost.  But  this  would  be  equally  inconsistent  with  Dr.  C's 
scheme,  as  that  a  majority  be  lost.  This  argument,  as  it  grants 
that  some  will  not  be  saved,  gives  up  the  grand  question,  and 
disputes  concerning  the  number  only,  which  is  to  be  saved.  But 
this  is  no  subject  of  dispute  in  this  controversy. 

Is  it  then  no  instance  of  great  and  glorious  mercy,  to  institute 
a  scheme,  by  which  salvation  may  be  offered  to  every  creature  ; 
by  which  whosoever  will,  may  take  the  water  of  life  freely,  and 
no  man  shall  perish,  but  in  consequence  of  his  own  voluntary  re- 
jection of  that  institution  ?  Is  not  the  certain  information  of  this  - 
institution  indeed  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people  ?  Is  not-^ 
the  institution  a  clear  proof  of  the  abundant  good  will  of  God  Xxmm 

*  Future  state  of  those  who  die  in  their  sins.  f  Page  2SSL 
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men,  even  though  noDers,  through  their  voluntary  opposition, 
obtain  no  good  by  it  ?  It  certainly  is,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  C. 
for  it  is  a  maxim  with  him,  ^^  that  we  must  not  juc^  of  the  divine 
goodness,  by  the  actual  goody  which  we  see  producedy  but  must 
take  into  view  the  tendency  of  the  divine  administration,"  etc. 
See  the  quotations  made  page  125. 

The  Doctor  says,  ^'  It  is  incredible,  that  God  should  constitute 
his  Son  the  Savior  of  men,  and  the  bulk  of  them  be  finally  dam- 
ned/'*^ But  why  is  it  incredible  ?  Is  it  not  an  undertaking  wor- 
thy of  Christ,  in  a  way  most  honorary  to  God,  to  open  a  door  of 
mercy  and  solvation  to  all  mankind,  though  by  the  wicked  and 
ungrateful  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  majority,  a  minority  only  will 
actually  be  saved  ?  If  it  be  not  credible,  that  God  should  constitute 
his  Son  the  Savior  of  men,  and  <*  the  bulk  "  of  them  be  finally  dam- 
ned, is  it  credible,  that  Christ  should  be  constituted  the  Savior, 
and  a  bare  majority  of  mankind  be  saved  ?  If  not,  how  large 
must  the  majority  be  ? 

As  to  the  observation,  ''  That  it  is  a  gross  reflection  on  the 
Savior,  whose  proper  business  it  is,'  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,  and  rescue  mankind  out  of  his  hands ;  to  suppose,  that 
the  devil  should  finally  get  the  better  of  Christ,  by  effecting  the 
everlasting  damnation  of  the  greater  part  of  men  ;"t  there  are 
some  particulars  in  it,  which  want  explanation.  First ;  what  is 
meant  by  destroying  the  works  of  the  devil  ?  If  this  mean  to 
abolish  all  sin,  and  all  the  misery  consequent  on  sin  to  any  of 
the  human  race  ;  it  is  not  granted,  that  this  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  our  Savior,  nor  is  this  the  proper  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal, in  1  John.  3:  8,  the  text  to  which  Dr.  C.  refers.  The  verb 
is  Xvaji^  dissolve,  take  to  pieces y  and  thus  prevent  the  ill  effect  of 
the  works  of  the  devil.  But  if  destroying  the  works  of  the  devil 
mean,  to  defeat  and  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  those 
Works  so  that  no  final  damage  shall  thence  arise  to  the  interest 
of  God's  kingdom,  or  of  the  universe  ;  it  is  granted,  that  this  is 
the  proper  business  of  Christ.  But  it  b  not  granted,  but  that  this 
tnay  be  effected,  without  the  salvation  of  all  men.  Again,  what 
is  meant  by  "  the  devil's  getting  the  better  of  Christ  ?"  This 
doubtless  means,  that  he  defeats  Christ  more  or  less,  as  to  some 
object  of  his  mediatorial  undertaking.  But  Dr.  C.  has  no  more 
Unade  it  appear,  that  the  final  salvation  of  only  a  part,  and  a 
amall  part  of  the  human  race,  implies  such  a  defeat ;  or  that  it 
\vas  not  the  original  intention  of  Christ  to  save  a  small  part  only ; 
than  he  has  made  it  appear,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Christ 
to  save  all  men. 

•Page  32a.  t  Ibid. 
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Dr.  C.  aeeniB  not  to  have  reflected,  while  he  waB  uiiging  this 
argument^  that  it  equally  militates  against  his  own  last  resort,  an- 
nihifaition.  For  if  an  ^'  end  be  put  to  the  existence,  both  in  sod 
and  body,"  of  all  who  die  impenitent,  as'^  the  Doctor  allows 
will  be  the  case,  if  universal  salvation  be  not  true  ;*  then  on  his 
principles,  the  devil  will  not  be  vanquished  by  Christ ;  the  woilu 
of  the  devil  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  '^  he  will  get  the  better  ct 
Christ  by  efiecting  the  everlasting  destruction  of  the  greater  part 
of  those  whom  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  save."t  So  thit 
when  this  objection  shall  be  answered,  so  fiu*  as  it  lies  against 
Dr.  C's  last  resort,  doubtless  an  answer  will  be  supplied  to  those 
who  believe  in  endless  misery. 

After  all,  it  is  not  an  article  of  my  faith,  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  human  race  will  be  finally  saved.  But  my  faith  in 
this  particular  is  not  built  on  abstract  reasonings  from  the  divine 
goodness  and  the  mission  of  Christ.  That  divine  goodnea 
which  suffered  aU  the  apostate  angels  to  perish  finally,  might 
have  suffered  all,  or  a  greater  part  of  the  apostate  race  of  men 
to  perish  in  like  manner.  My  faith  is  built  on  several  represen- 
tations and  prophecies  of  scripture,  particularly  concerning  the 
millennium,  and  the  general  and  long  prevalence  of  virtue  and 
piety  in  that  period.  Therefore  in  this  view,  the  foundation  of 
the  objection  from  the  smallness  of  the  number  saved,  is  taken 
away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


In  which  are  considered  Dr.  C's  answers  to  the  argubients 

DRAWN    FROM   WHAT    IS    SAID    CONCERNING    JuDAS,    MaRK    14:  21, — 

FROM  THE  UNPARDONABLE  SIN, AND  FROM    THE    TENDENCY    OF   THB 

DOCTRINE  OF  UNIVERSAL  SALVATION  TO  LICENTIOUSNESS. 

The  Doctor  answers  to  the  argument  from  Mark  14:  21, 
"  Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed.  Good 
were  it  for  that  man,  if  he  had  never  been  bom  ;" — ^That  per- 
haps it  may  be  a  proverbial  expression,  not  literally  true  ;J — 
That  if  the  literal  sense  were  the  most  reasonable,  considering 
this  text  by  itself,  yet  considering  the  many  passages  brought  by 
Dr.  C.  which  declare  the  final  saJvation  of  all  men,  we  must  not 
understand  this  passage  in  the  literal  sense,  as  in  that  case  we 

•Page  388.  t  p.  324  tP-329 
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shall  set  the  Bcriptore  at  variance  with  itself  ;* — That  the  real 
meaning  of  this  passage  may  be  prophetical,  as  if  our  Lord  had 
said,  '*  The  man  who  shall  betray  me"  shall  practically  declare, 
that  in  his  apprehension,  it  "  were  good  had  he  not  been  brought 
into  being."!    ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^l^®^  answers,  it  is  a  mere  un- 
supported conjecture,  and  therefore  is  to  be  set  down  for  nothing. 
As  to  the  second,  it  is  not  allowed  that  the  Doctor  has  produced 
any  one  passage  of  scripture  which  declares  the  final  salvation  of 
all  men  ;  but  this  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  passages 
produced  by  the  Doctor,  is  submitted  to  the  reader.    As  the  Doc- 
tor contends  that  this  passage  cannot  be  understood  in  the  literal 
sense,  without  setting  the  scripture  at  variance  with  itself ;  so  it 
is  contended  by  the  advocates  for  endless  punishment,  that  it  can 
be  understood  in  the  literal  sense,  without  setting  the  scripture 
it  variance  with  itself  in  the  least  degree  ;  and  that  the  general 
tenor  of  the  scripture  points  out  the  literal  sense  to  be  the  true 
sense.     As  to  Dr.  C's  third  answer,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  mere 
Unsupported  conjecture ;  secondly,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  text  pronounces  the  proper  woe  or  curse,  which 
should  fall  on  the  man  who  should  betray  our  Lord.     ^'  The  Son 
of  Man  indeed  goeth,  as  it  is  written  of  him  ;  but  woe  to  that  man, 
by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  ;  good  were  it  for  that  man, 
if  he  had  never  been  bom."     But  according  to  Dr.  C.  all  the 
curse  which  this  text  denounces,  is  such  a  weariness  of  life  and 
impatience  of  existence,  as  has  sometimes  befallen  even  true 
saints  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  Job.     And  is  it  credible  that  this 
was  the  proper  and  full  curse  of  betraying  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory  ?     Or  that  if  this  be  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  curse 
of  that  abominable  wickedness,  our  Lord  would  have  mentioned 
it  in  such  a  manner,  as  naturally  to  communicate  the  idea,  that 
it  18  the  proper  and  full  curse  of  it  ? 

After  all  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  C.  and  other  universalists,  in  tor- 
turing this  passage  to  a  meaning  consistent  with  their  scheme ; 
it  remains  a  plain,  direct,  and  positive  testimony  against  it. 

Next  follows  Dr.  C's  answer  to  the  argument  from  what  is 
^id  concerning  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  Matt.  12:  32, 
**  Whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be 
forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come." 
Af  ark  3:  29,  ''  He  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
Hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation." 
I^uke  12:  10.  "  Unto  him  that  blasphemeth  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven." 

•  Page  330.  f  p.  331. 
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The  Doctor's  first  answer  to  this  argument  is  taken  from  Gny 
tins.  He  tells  us  that  Grotius  "  looks  upon  the  words  as  an  He- 
braism intended  to  signify,  not  so  much  the  pardonableness  of 
some  sins,  and  the  unpardonableness  of  others ;  as  the  greater 
difficulty  of  obtaining  pardon  for  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  than  for  any  other  blasphemy."  It  is  wholly  immateriil 
whether  the  words  were  intended  to  signify  not  so  much  the  uih 
pardonableness  of  some  sins.  If  they  were  intended  to  signify 
at  all  the  unpardonableness  of  some  sins,  that  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose.  So  that  both  Dr.  C.  and  his  favorite  author 
Grotius,  virtually  concede  all  that  is  demanded  in  this  instance. 

Concerning  this  construction  of  Grotius,  which  is  but  a  nieie 
conjecture,  brought  in  to  help  over  an  argument  which  crowds 
hardly  on  Dr.  C's  scheme ;  the  Doctor  says,  "  Whoever  goes 
about  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  will  perhaps  find|  thit 
he  has  undertaken  a  very  hard  task.'^  The  same  may  be  said  of 
any  man,  who  should  undertake  to  prove,  that  there  are  not  a 
dozen  primary  planets  belonging  to  the  solar  system ;  or  who 
should  undertake  to  disprove  any  one  of  a  thousand  other  con- 
jectures. 

After  all,  the  Doctor  does  not  depend  much  on  this  constnio- 
tion  of  Grotius,  and  proceeds  to  give  us  his  own  sense  of  the 
passages  above  quoted ;  which  is,  That  it  is  indeed  true,  that 
"  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  '^  is  absolutely  unpar- 
donable ;"*  that  the  divine  law  shall  take  its  course  on  those  who 
are  guilty  of  that  blasphemy,  and  no  intervening  pardon  will  pre- 
vent the  full  execution  of  the  threatened  penalty  on  them ;  and 
forgiveness  strictly  and  literally  speaking  will  not  be  granted  to 
them  ;t  yet  that  they  will  be  finally  saved,  and  admitted  to  hea- 
ven, after  they  shall  have  suffered  the  full  penalty  threatened  in 
the  law.  On  this  idea  of  Dr.  C.  some  remarks  have  been  already 
made  in  Chap.  I.  Nor  can  it  escape  the  notice  of  the  attentiTO 
reader,  that  it  implies  that  some  men  are  saved,  not  only  without 
forgiveness ;  without  the  exercise  of  divine  gmce,  in  the  scriptu- 
ral sense  of  grace ;  without  any  aid  from  the  merit  or  atonement 
of  Christ ;  and  therefore  not  "  on  the  account,  on  the  ground, 
or  for  the  reason  of  Christ's  obedience  and  death  ;"J  but  wholly 
on  the  footing  of  the  law.  But  the  idea  that  any  of  mankind 
are  to  be  saved  without  forgiveness,  is  wholly  foreign  from  the 
scriptures,  nor  can  it  be  pointed  out  to  be  contained  in  any  peit 
of  scripture.  Every  chapter  of  the  gospel  is  inconsistent  with  it ; 
to  refer  to  particular  texts  would  be  endless  and  needless.  And 
what  divine  grace  is  there  exercised  in  the  salvation  of  one,  who 
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has  by  sufTering  the  whole  threatened  penalty  of  the  law,  made 
full  satisfaction  for  his  own  sins  ?  There  is  manifestly  no  more 
gracB  in  saving  such  a  man,  than  there  is  in  saving  one  who  has 
never  sinned.  Nor  is  he  who  has  suffered  the  full  penalty  of  the 
kw,  saved  on  account  of  the  death  or  obedience  of  Christ.  On 
the  account  of  Christ's  obedience  or  death  he  is  released  from  no 
punishment ;  and  to  suppose,  that  God  has  not  goodness  enough, 
without  an  atonement,  to  take  a  creature  to  heaven,  who  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  is  perfectly  innocent,  is  a  supposition  utterly  in- 
consistent witli  the  divine  goodness.  Lastly,  he  who  is  saved  in 
consequence  of  suffering  the  whole  penalty  threatened  in  the 
law,  is  saved  on  the  foot  of  law.  Yet  it  is  utterly  and  abundant- 
ly denied  by  Dr.  C.  to  be  possible,  that  any  sinner  should  be  sa- 
ved on  the  foot  of  law. 

In  view  of  these  observations,  the  reader  will  judge,  whether 
Dr.  C^s  construction  of  the  passages,  which  speak  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  admissible ;  and  whether  those  pas- 
sages and  the  argument  deduced  from  them,  do  not  remain  in 
full  force  against  universal  salvation. 

We  come  at  length  to  Dr.  C's  answer  to  the  last  argument  of 
those  in  the  opposite  scheme  which  he  considers,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  tendency  of  Dr.  C's  system  to  licentiousness  and  vice. 

On  this  the  Doctor  observes :  "  To  disprove  the  final  salvation 
of  all  men,  it  must  be  plainly  shown,  that  this  doctrine  does  nat- 
urally and  directly  tend  to  encourage  men  in  vicious  practice."* 
In  this  it  is  implicitly  granted,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation  do  indeed  naturally  and  directly  tend  to  encourage  men 
to  persist  in  vicious  practice,  it  is  not  true.  On  this  we  may  join 
issue  with  him.  That  that  doctrine  docs  comparatively  encour- 
age men  to  persist  in  vice,  will  appear  perhaps  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  if  there  were  no 
punishment  threatened  to  the  wicked,  it  would  naturally  and  di- 
rectly encourage  them  to  persist  in  vice.  This  is  granted  by  Dr. 
C.^ — ^^  Had  we  attempted  to  introduce  mankind  universally  into 
a  state  of  happiness,  upon  their  leaving  this  world,  whatever  their 
moral  conduct  had  been  in  it,  the  argument,"  that  Dr.  C's  scheme 
tends  to  licentiousness,  "  would  then  have  held  strong."!  But 
if  the  argument  holds  strong,  provided  there  be  no  future  punish- 
tnent,  it  holds  proportionably,  if  that  punishment  be  very  small 
^nd  far  less  than  is  deserved  by  the  wicked  ;  and  especially  if  at 
the  same  time  that  punishment  be  suited  to  their  personal  good. 
How  that  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  is,  on  Dr.  C's 
scheme,  very  small,  compared  with  what  it  is  on  the  opposite 
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scheme,  is  manifest  at  first  sight ;  it  is  infinitely  less.  And  that 
it  is  far  less,  nay  infinitely  less  than  the  wicked  deserve,  is  mani- 
fest by  what  Doctor  C.  as  well  as  his  opponents  allow,  that  all 
who  are  saved,  are  saved  by  unbounded  grace.  Therefore,  if 
the  damned  be  finally  saved,  as  they  are  saved  by  unbounded 
grace,  they  are  punished  infinitely  less  than  they  deserve.  Also, 
that  according  to  Dr.  C's  scheme,  the  wicked  are  to  be  punished 
with  a  disciplinary  punishment  suited  to  the  good  of  the  subjects, 
is  manifest  from  his  whole  book.  Now  that  this  punishment  of 
the  wicked  does  comparatively  encourage  vice,  may  be  illustra- 
ted by  an  example.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  murder  deserves 
death.  But  suppose  a  law  should  be  made,  by  which  no  mur- 
derer should  be  punished  with  death,  or  with  any  other  punish- 
ment to  be  continued  longer,  than  till  he  should  repent  Would 
not  such  a  law  as  this,  compared  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
naturally  and  directly  tend  to  encourage  murder  ?  I  need  not 
make  the  application. 

Doctor  C.  seems  to  think  that  his  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment even  more  powerfully  restrains  from  sin,  than  the  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment,  because  his  doctrine  is  more  credible  to 
men  in  general.  But  are  we  to  inquire  what  is  most  likely  or 
most  easy  to  be  believed  by  men  in  general,  to  determine  what 
is  most  likely  to  restrain  from  sin  or  to  be  the  real  truth  of  God? 
Then  certainly  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  character  and  mission 
of  Christ,  of  his  miracles,  resurrection,  ascension,  etc.  in  short  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  general,  are  not  so  likely  to  restrain 
men  from  sin  as  the  doctrines  of  mere  natural  religion.  Or  if  it 
be  said  that  those  doctrines  are  capable  of  such  proof,  as  will  sat- 
isfy and  convince  all  candid  inquirers ;  the  same  is  said  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 

I  have  now  finished  my  reply  to  Dr.  C's  answers  to  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  endless  punishment ;  and  having  before  consid- 
ered his  arguments  in  favor  of  his  own  scheme,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  some  arguments  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

h  WHICH  80ME  DIRECT  ARGUMENTS  ARE  PROPOSED,  TO  PROVE  THE  ENI>- 
LESS  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  WICKED. 

I  am  sensible  that  my  book  is  already  protracted  to  a  consid- 
emble  length.  Therefore  to  relieve  the  patience  of  the  reader,  I 
ihall  endeavor  to  crowd  this  part  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  pos- 
nble.  Indeed  if  the  answers  already  given  to  the  objections  to 
endless  pumshment  be  sufficient,  the  less  needs  be  said  in  way 
of  direct  proof. 

The  various  texts  always  brought  in  discourses  on  this  subject, 
oome  now  with  full  force,  in  proof  of  this  doctrine.     As  Matt. 
18:  8,  "  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed, 
nther  than  having  two  hands  or  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  ever' 
lotting  JireJ'     Chap.  25:  41,  ''  Then  shall  he  say  unto  them  on 
the  left  hand,  depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."     Verse  46,  "  These  shall  go 
tway  into  everlasting  punishment"     2  Thess.  1:9,"  Who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power."     2  Pet  2:  17,  "  To  whom 
the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved /orcvcr."     Jude  13,  "  To  whom 
is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness /orever."     Rev.  14:  10,  11, 
''And  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb :  And 
the  smoke  of  their  torments  ascendeth  up  forever  a$id  et^er." 
Cbap.  19:  3,  ^'  And  again  they  said.  Alleluia :  and  her  smoke  rose 
Op  forever  and  ever."     Chap.  20:  10,  "  And  the  devil  that  de- 
ceived them,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  arc,  and  [they]  shall  be  torment- 
ed day  and  night, /orcuer  and  ever" 

The  evasions  of  these  texts  have  been  particularly  considered, 
and  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  answered. 

The  Greek  words  used  in  these  texts  are,  amvioQ,  itg  uioiva 
tad  fiS  rove  aimwovc  roiw  aicivwv.  From  an  inspection  of  every 
text  in  which  these  words  and  phrases  are  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  has  been  found,  with  regard  to  the  first,  that  quite  con- 
trary to  Dr.  C's  account,  it  "  is  almost  perpetually,"  i.  e.  in  the 
proportion  of  sixty-six  to  two,  used  in  the  endless  sense  ;  setting 
^de  the  places  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  With  regard  to  the  other  two  phrases,  it  has  been 
found,  that  they  are  without  exception  used  in  the  endless  sense. 
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Nor  does  the  Greek  language  fumbh  any  word  more  determi- 
nately  expressive  of  endless  duration ;  and  notwithstanding  what 
Dr.  C.  says  to  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  they  do  as  property 
and  detenninately  express  an  endless  duration,  as  the  English 
words  eternal  and  eternity.  If  therefore  these  words  be  ex- 
plained away  to  mean  a  mere  temporary  duration,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  any  words  be  used,  which  would  not  suiSer  the  same 
treatment  from  the  same  hands. 

The  texts  concerning  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  still  re^ 
main  a  clear  proof  of  endless  punishment.  They  are  Matt.  IS: 
31,  32,  ''The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  not  be 
forgiven  unto  men.  Whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world  neither  in  the 
world  to  come."  Mark  3:  29, ''  He  that  shall  blaspheme  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  hath  never  foi^veness  ;  but  is  in  danger  of  etei^ 
nal  damnation."  Luke  12:  10,  ''Unto  him  that  blasphemeth 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven." 

So  long  as  the  gospel  rejects  every  idea  of  the  salvation  of  mea 
without  forgiveness,  so  long  will  these  texts  confute  the  salvatktt 
of  all  men. 

To  these  I  may  add  the  following  texts :  1  John  5:  16,  "  If 
any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall 
ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life,  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death.  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  far 
i^."  So  that  we  are  not  to  pray  for  those  who  sin  unto  death. 
Why  not?  evidently  because  their  salvation  is  impossible.  If 
their  salvation  be  possible,  I  presume  no  sufficient  reason  can  be 
given,  why  we  should  not  pray  for  it.  If  it  should  be  said  that 
we  are  not  to  pray  that  the  salvation  of  such  should  be  immedi- 
ately accomplished,  but  that  it  may  be  accomplished  in  due  time; 
the  answer  is  at  hand,  that  we  arc  not  at  liberty  to  pray  that  any 
man  may  be  saved  out  of  due  time  ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are 
prohibited  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  any  man. 

Heb.  6:  4—6,  "  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once 
enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of 
God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ;  if  they  shall  fall 
away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance."  Since  it  is  im- 
possible to  renew  such  to  repentance,  it  is  according  to  Dr.  C.  as 
well  as  the  scripture,  impossible  that  they  be  saved.  Of  like  im- 
port in  Chapter  10:  26,  27,  "  For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we 
have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no 
more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment, and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries." 
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If  there  remain  no  more  or  tw  longer  a  sacrifice  for  sins ;  then 
neither  will  the  man  whose  character  is  here  described,  be  able 
by  his  own  sufferings  to  make  a  sacrifice  or  satisfaction  for  his 
sins,  nor  will  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  be  longer  of  any  avail  to  him. 
And  if  the  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  which  shall  devour 
the  adversaries,  remain  for  him,  he  must  suffer  them  without  a 
possibility  of  escape,  either  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  or  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  his  own  sufferings. 

The  woe  denounced  by  Christ  on  Judas  also  seems  to  remain 
a  demonstrative  proof  of  endless  punishment.  Matt.  26:  24,  and 
Mark  14:  21,  *^  Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is 
betrayed ;  good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been  bom." 
Let  Judas  suffer  a  temporary  misery  of  ever  so  great  duration,  it 
must  be  infinitely  less  than  an  endless  duration  of  happiness.  So 
that  if  Judas  were  finally  to  enjoy  endless  happiness,  he  would 
be  an  infinite  gainer  by  his  existence,  let  the  duration  of  his  pre- 
vious misery  be  what  it  might.  It  was  therefore  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  final  salvation,  not  only  good,  but  infinitely  good,  that 
be  had  been  bom  ;  which  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  declar- 
ation of  our  Savior. 

In  connection  with  this  passage,  I  shall  introduce  the  follow- 
ing :  Luke  6:  24,  "  Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich ;  for  ye  have  re- 
ceived your  consolation.^*  On  the  supposition  of  the  salvation 
of  all  men,  the  rich  do  by  no  means  receive  in  this  life  their  con- 
solation ;  but  they  are  to  receive  infinitely  the  greatest  consola- 
tion in  the  future  life.  Ps.  17:  14,  "From  men  of  the  world, 
who  have  their  portion  in  this  life."  Plainly  implying  that  they 
are  to  have  no  portion  in  the  future  life.  Luke  16:  25,  "  Son, 
lemember  that  thou  in  thy  life  time  receivedst  thy  good  things." 
If  aU  shall  be  saved,  the  rich  and  the  men  of  the  world  in  no 
other  sense  have  their  portion  in  this  life,  than  the  rest  of  men. 
They  have  some  good  things  in  this  world,  but  infinitely  the 
greatest  part  of  their  happiness  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  world  to 
come,  and  what  they  enjoy  here,  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  they  are  to  enjoy  hereafter.  More  than  this,  cannot  be 
said  of  any  man. 

Mark  9:  43 — 49,  "  If  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off;  it  is 
better  for  thee,  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands, 
to  go  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  ;  where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  And  if  thy 
foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  halt  into 
life,  than  having  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that 
never  shall  be  quenched ;  where  their  worm  dicth  not,  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched.     And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out ; 
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it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  with  one 
eye,  than  having  two  eyes,  to  be  cast  into  hell-fire  ;  where  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  Matt.  3:  12, 
<<  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  shall  thoroughly  purge  hit 
floor ;  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gamer ;  but  he  wiU  bom 
up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.'^ 

John  3:  36,  ''  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting 
life  ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  tlie  Son,  shall  not  see  life ;  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  If  all  are  to  be  saved,  then 
all  will  see  life  and  enjoy  it.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  this  text  is  barely,  that  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  not  see 
life,  while  he  remains  an  unbeliever  ;  it  may  be  observed,  that 
this  sense  of  the  text  will  admit  the  idea,  that  unbelievers  maj 
all  become  believers,  at  death,  or  at  some  future  time  in  life ;  ai 
it  holds  forth  no  more,  than  that  a  man  while  an  unbeliever,  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  life  ;  and  says  nothing  but  that  all  unbeUeveia 
may  become  believers  in  this  life,  or  at  death  ;  and  therefore  maf 
attain  to  life  and  salvation  in  heaven,  just  as  soon  as  those,  who 
are  now  believers.  But  can  any  mm  bring  himself  to  believe, 
that  this  text  was  not  designed  to  teach  us,  but  that  unbelieveiB 
will  attain  to  the  life  and  salvation  of  heaven  as  soon  as  believers? 
If  that  be  the  true  sense,  this  text  teaches  us  no  more  concenuog 
unbelievers,  than  is  true  concerning  all  saints  in  this  state  of  im- 
perfection. It  may  on  this  supposition  be  said,  with  equal  truth, 
and  in  the  same  sense,  that  no  im|)erfect  saint  shall  see  life,  ai 
that  no  unbeliever  shall  see  life.  It  is  plain,  that  this  text  was 
meant  to  exhibit  some  privilege  of  the  believer  above  the  unbe- 
liever. But  if  the  construction,  now  under  consideration,  be  the 
true  one,  and  universal  salvation  he  true,  what  is  that  privilege? 
The  believer  has  the  promise  of  an  endless  life ;  so  has  the  unbe- 
Hevcr  in  common  with  all  mankind.  The  believer  cannot  pe^ 
haps  be  admitted  to  the  inheritance  of  that  promise,  within  less 
than  ten  or  twenty  years.  Within  the  same  time  the  unbelievff 
may  be  admitted  to  the  same  inheritance,  whether  he  be  admit- 
ted to  it  at  death,  or  in  consequence  of  some  discipline  in  beD^ 
by  which  he  is  led  to  repentance  and  faith.  The  believer  has 
the  present  comfort  of  anticipating  his  future  happiness  ;  there  is 
on  the  plan  of  universal  salvation,  abundant  foundation  for  the 
same  anticipation  to  the  unbeliever.  It  is  true,  the  unbeliever  is 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  possession  of  heavenly  happiness ;  nri- 
ther  is  the  believer  during  his  present  imperfection. 

Luke  16:  26,  ^'  And  besides  all  this,  between  us  and  you  tliere 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed  ;  so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  henoe 
to  you,  cannot ;  neither  can  they  pass  to  us,  that  would  come 
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from  thence."  Matt.  6:  15,  ^'  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres- 
passes, neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses."  Chap. 
18:  34,  35,  ^'  And  his  Lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the 
tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him.  So 
likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from 
your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses." 
Heb.  6:  8,  "  That  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers,  is  rejededy 
and  is  nigh  unto  cursing  ;  whose  end  is  to  be  burned."  How 
is  the  end  of  any  man  to  be  burned,  if  all  shall  finally  be  saved  ? 
Lake  14:  24,  '^  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  none  of  those  men  who 
were  bidden,  shall  taste  of  my  supper."  Chap.  13:  25,  26,  27, 
^  When  once  the  master  of  the  house  is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut 
to  the  door,  and  ye  begin  to  stand  without,  and  to  knock  at  the 
door,  saying.  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us,  and  he  shall  answer  and 
ny  unto  you,  I  know  you  not,  whence  you  are — ^I  tell  you,  I 
know  you  not  whence  you  are,  depart  from  me  all  ye  workers  of 
iniquity."  Rev.  22:  11,  12,  <<  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  un- 
just still ;  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still ;  and  he 
that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy, 
let  him  be  holy  still.  And  behold,  I  come  quickly ;  and  my  re- 
irard  is  with  me,  to  give  to  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall 
be."  These  last  words,  with  verse  10th,  determine  this  text  to 
lefer  to  the  general  judgment.  The  words  of  the  tenth  verse  are, 
"  Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book ;  for  the  time 
is  at  hand."  But  a  period  ages  of  ages  after  the  general  judg* 
ment  cannot  be  said  to  come  quickly,  and  to  be  at  hand. 

If  to  these  texts  it  should  be  said,  that  they  mean  no  more, 
than  that  they  cannot  as  yet  be  saved,  though  they  will  be  saved 
in  proper  time ;  I  answer,  (1)  That  there  is  no  appearance  in 
the  texts  themselves,  of  such  a  sense.  (2)  That  if  that  were  the 
trae  sense,  they  would  mean  no  more,  than  might  be  said,  muta- 
tis miUandis,  of  all  real  saints,  who  are  not  about  to  die  imme- 
diately. (3)  That  that  sense  would  imply,  either  that  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  a  mere  wholesome  discipline,  or  that 
those  who  die  impenitent  do  not  deserve  endless  punishment. 
If  they  pass  the  great  gulf  as  soon  as  they  repent,  their  punish- 
ment is  a  mere  .wholesome  discipline ;  but  tliat  it  is  not  a  mere 
wholesome  discipline,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  Chap.  II.  and 
III.  If  they  suffer  the  full  punishment  which  they  deserve,  and 
then  come  out,  they  are  saved  without  forgiveness,  and  they  never 
deserved  an  endless  punishment,  the  contrary  to  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  prove  in  Chap.  VI.  To  those  chapters  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  the  reader,  for  what  might  be  said  here  in  further  answer 
to  this  objection.     If  because  the  damned  cannot  pass  the  great 
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gulf  at  present,  it  be  said,  There  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  00  that  tbej 
cannot  pass  thence  to  heaven,  then  because  a  saint  is  not  about 
to  die  at  present,  it  might  with  propriety  be  said^  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  him  and  heaven,  so  that  he  cannot  pass  it. 
If  those  scriptural  expressions,  "  Let  him  be  unjust  stiU,'' — ^''Great 
gulf  fixed,  so  that  they  cannot  pass," — ^^  Depart,  I  know  you  not," 
<<  Shall  not  taste  of  my  supper,"  etc.  mean  no  more  than  that 
they  shall  remain  unjust,  etc.  for  the  present ;  why  may  not  the 
following  expressions — ^^  Shall  not  come  into  condemnation," — 
<<  Are  justified  from  all  things," — ^^  Is  passed  from  death  unto 
life,"  etc  mean  no  more,  than  that  the  saints  shall  not  come  into 
condemnation  for  the  present,  or  for  some  time  to  come  ? — ^Ar^ 
for  the  present  justified  from  all  things  ?  Is  for  the  present  passed 
from  death  unto  life  ? 

Rev.  3:  5,  ^^  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shaD  be  clothed  in 
white  raiment ;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  qf  the  book 
qf  l\fe ;  but  I  will  confess  his  name  before  my  Father,  and  b^ 
fore  his  angels."     Does  not  this  text  plainly  hold  forth,  that  the 
names  of  all  who  do  not  overcome,  shall  be  blotted  out  of  the 
book  of  life ;  and  that  Christ  will  not  confess  their  names  before 
the  Father,  and  before  his  angels  ?     Chap.  13:  8,  "  And  all  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him,  whose  names  art  not  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  l\fe  of  the  Lamb,  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world."     Chap.  21:  27,  <<  And  there  shall  m  no  wise  enter  into 
it  anything  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomina- 
tion, or  makcth  a  lie  ;  but  they  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb^s 
book  of  life:'     Ps.  69 :  27,  28,  "  Add  iniquity  to  their  iniquity, 
and  let  them  not  come  into  thy  righteousness.     Let  them  be  blot- 
ted out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  rwt  be  %oritten  with  the 
righteous:^     Now  will  any  be  saved,  whose  names  are  not  writ- 
ten in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life  ?     In  the  quotation  from  Rev.  21: 
27,  it  is  expressly  asserted,  that  no  one  who  defileth,  worketh 
abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie,  shall  enter  the  heavenly  city  ;  but 
they  only  who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.     There- 
fore not  only  will  not  all  men  be  saved,  as  some  wiU  be  excluded 
the  heavenly  city ;  but  some  men  have  not  their  names  written 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  and  this  is  a  further  evidence,  that  aB 
will  not  be  saved. 

It  is  said,  <<  that  sinners  shall  not  stand  in  the  c<Higregation  of 
the  righteous"  (Ps.  1:  5),  and  the  representation  in  the  parables 
of  our  Lord,  is,  that  after  the  general  judgment,  the  tares  and 
chaff*  shall  be  no  more  mixed  with  the  wheat ;  nor  the  good  with 
the  bad  fish.  Nor  is  there  any  intimation  that  the  tares  or  the 
chaff*  will  become  wheat,  or  the  bad  putrid  fish  become  good ; 
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bat  the  cmitmry  is  plainly  implied  in  the  parableg  themselves. 
Besides,  the  judgment  is  said  to  be  eternal,  aiwwtov/^  doubtless 
with  respect  to  the  endless  and  unchangeable  consequences.  But 
if  the  judgment  be  strictly  eternal  with  respect  to  its  conse- 
quences, the  punishment  of  the  damned  will  be  without  end. 

The  parables  before  mentioned  further  prove  endless  punish- 
ment, as  they  represent,  that  the  bad  fish  are  coat  away ;  tliat 
the  tares  and  chaff  are  burnt  up.  How  is  this  consistent  with 
their  final  salvation  and  happiness  ? 

Ail  those  texts  which  declare,  that  those  who  die  impenitent 
shall  perishj  shall  be  coat  away,  shall  be  rgected,  be  deetroyed, 
be  last,  etc,  disprove  universal  salvation  ;  as  1  Cor.  1:  18,  "The 
preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish,  foolishness ;  but 
unto  us  who  are  sctved,  it  is  the  power  of  God."  2  Pet.  2:  12^ 
"  These  eliall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption."  Luke  9: 
25,  "  For  what  is  a  man  advantaged  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away  7"  Heb.  6:  8,  that  which  bear- 
eth  thorns  and  briers  is  refected.^*  2  Cor.  4:  3,  "  If  our  gospel 
be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost."  2  Thess.  1:8,"  Who 
•hall  be  punished  with  everiasting  destruction."  Matt.  21:  44, 
**  On  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  to  powder," 
etc.  Now  with  what  truth  or  propriety  can  those  be  said  to  per* 
ish,  be  cast  away,  be  rejected,  destroyed,  lost,  who  are  all  finally 
mved  ?  Perdition,  destruction,  etc.  are  ever  in  scripture  set  in 
opposition  to  salvation,  and  are  represented  to  be  inconsistent 
with  it  But  where  is  the  opposition,  if  those  who  perish  be 
nved  too  ? 

Acts  3:  21,  "  Whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times 
of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began."  This 
text  which  has  been  often  quoted  as  a  proof  of  universal  salva- 
tion, is,  I  conceive,  a  clear  proof  of  the  contrary.  The  heaven 
will  receive  and  retain  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  until  the  time  shall 
come  when  all  those  things  shall  be  restored,  which  God,  by  the 
mouths  of  all  his  prophets,  hath  declared,  nawtmp  mw  ikdktjaep, 
shall  be  restored,  which  things  doubtless  comprehend  all  things 
which  ever  shall  be  restored.  But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will 
not  be  retained  in  heaven  longer  than  till  the  general  judgment 
After  that  time  therefore,  nothing  will  be  restored.  But  it  is 
granted  on  all  hands,  that  after  that  time  the  wicked  will  be 
in  misery.  Therefore  they  shall  never  be  recovered  from  that 
misery. 

•  Which  word,  I  hope,  from  what  has  been  aU-eady  discovered  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  true  sense,  I  have  a  right  to  consider  as  used  in  the  end- 
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2  Pet.  3:  9,  "  The  LfOrd  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise 
(as  some  men  count  slackness)  but  is  long  suffering  to  us  ward, 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re- 
pentance/' also  hath  been  quoted  to  prove  universal  salvatioii. 
It  is  however  impertinent  to  that  purpose,  but  upon  the  suppoa- 
tion  that  the  word  perish  means  endless  perdUian.     Not  even  bbj 
univcrsalist  will  say,  that  God  is  unwilling  that  those  who  die  io 
impenitence  should  perish  for  a  whiles  until  they  are  brought  to 
repentance,  or  until  they  shall  have  suffered  the  just  punishment 
of  their  sins.     But  if  perish  in  this  passage  mean  endless  perdi- 
tion, it  doubtless  means  the  same  in  all  those  texts  in  which  the 
wicked  are  positively  said  to  perish,  as  1  Cor.  1:  18,  "  For  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness." 

Luke  20:  35,  ''  But  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to 
obtain  that  world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage."  Some  then  will  not  obtain 
that  world,  and  therefore  will  not  be  saved.  John  17:  9,  "I 
pray  for  them  ;  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou 
hast  given  me,  for  they  are  thine."  But  are  any  to  be  saved,  for 
whom  our  Lord  does  not  make  intercession  ?  Heb.  12:  15, 
'<  Looking  diligently  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God." 
Some  then  will  fail  of  that  grace. 

Prov.  1:  26 — 29,  "I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity  and 
mock  when  your  fear  cometh  ;  when  your  fear  cometh  as  deso- 
lation, and  your  destruction  cometh  as  a  whirlwind  ;  when  dis- 
tress and  anguish  come  upon  you.  Then  shall  they  call  upon 
me,  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me  early  but  they 
shall  not  find  mc."  If  God  shall  never  answer  their  calls,  and 
they  shall  never  find  God,  they  will  never  be  saved.  Ps.  112: 
10,  "  The  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish."  Job  8:  13,  14, 
"  The  hypocrite's  hope  shall  perish  ;  whose  hope  shall  be  cut  off, 
and  whose  trust  shall  be  a  spider's  web."  Prov.  10:  28,  "  The  ex- 
pectation of  the  wicked  shall  perish."  Chap.  11:  7,  "  When  a 
wicked  man  dieth,  his  expectation  shall  perish,  and  the  hope  of 
unjust  men  perisheth."  Chap.  29:  1,  **  He  that  being  often  re- 
proved hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed  and  that 
without  rcTwcdy."  If  all  men  are  to  be  saved,  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  wicked  are  not  cut  off,  do  not  perish,  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  in  which  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
righteous  perish  and  are  cut  off.  The  wicked  may  expect  to  ob- 
tain happiness  before  they  are  sufficiently  disciplined,  or  before 
a  certain  period.  So  may  the  righteous  expect  to  make  their 
transition  to  heaven  before  it  will  come.  This  expectation  of 
both  will  be  cut  off.     But  the  expectation  which  the  wicked 
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have  of  final  happinesS)  will  never,  according  to  Dr.  C's  system, 
be  cut  off.  Nor,  according  to  the  same  system,  can  it  be  true, 
that  the  wicked  shall  be  destroyed  without  remedy.  Prov.  14: 
32,  <<  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness ;  but  the 
^giiteous  hath  hope  in  his  death."  But  according  to  the  univer- 
■d  system,  the  wicked  hath  in  his  death  as  real  and  well  founded 
a  hope  as  the  hope  of  the  righteous.  Job  11:  20,  '<  Their  hope 
shall  be  as  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost"  Chap.  27:  8, /'For 
what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  though  he  hath  gained,  when 
God  taketh  away  his  soul  ?"  Phil.  3:  19,  ''  Whose  etui  is  de- 
struction." But  if  all  men  be  finally  saved,  the  end  of  no  man 
is  destruction.  Heb.  6:  8,  '^  Whose  end  is  to  be  burned."  2 
Cor.  11:  15,  '^  Whose  end  is  according  to  their  works."  This  is 
said  of  the  ministers  of  satan,  whose  works  are  certainly  evil. 
Their  end  thereftn^e  being  according  to  their  works  must  be  evil 
too.  How  then  can  they  be  finally  saved  ?  If  it  should  be 
fldd,  that  these  texts  do  not  mean  the  last  end  of  the  wicked ; 
this  would  be  a  mere  assertion.  As  well  might  we  say  that  Rom. 
6:  22y  <<  Ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness  and  the  end  everlastr 
ing  life,"  means  not  the  last  end  of  the  righteous. 

The  scripture  represents,  that  at  the  end  of  this  world,  all  things 
are  brought  to  an  end.  1  Pet  4:  7,  <'  But  the  end  of  all  things 
is  at  handy^  fjyyiue.  Surely  this  cannot  mean  that  the  end  of  all 
things  will  take  place  after  ages  of  ages  to  succeed  the  end  of 
thb  world.  A  period  so  distant  is  never  in  scripture  said  to  be 
at  hand ;  nor  could  this  with  propriety,  be  said  of  such  a  period. 
Ifatt.  24:  14,  ^^  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in 
all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to  all  nations  ;  and  then^  tore,  shall  the 
end  come."  But  when  all  things  shall  have  come  to  their  endy 
they  will  be  in  a  fixed,  unalterable  state,  and  after  that,  there  can 
be  no  passing  from  hell  to  heaven.  Nor  can  there  be  any  such 
passing  after  Christ  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  the 
Father.  To  this  Dr.  C.  agrees.  But  I  have  already  given  my 
reasons  for  believing  that  Christ  will  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to 
the  Father,  at  the  end  of  this  world ;  and  for  believing  that  1  Cor. 
15:  24,  must  be  understood  in  this  sense,  and  that  according  to 
Dr.  C's  explanation  of  that  text,  it  caimot  be  reconciled  with 
Matt  13:  40     44,  and  other  passages  of  scripture. 

2  Cor.  6:  2,  '^  Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now 
ii  the  day  of  salvation."  Heb.  3:  7,  "  To  day^  if  ye  will  hear 
his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts."  But  if  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  shall  be  saved  out  of  hell,  and  the  means  of  repentance 
in  hell  be  ftur  more  conducive  to  the  end,  than  the  best  means 
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used  in  this  world,  it  should  have  been  said,  In  the  future  state 
is  the  accepted  time,  and  in  hell  will  be  the  day  of  salvation. 

2  Cor.  4:  18,  "  The  things  which  are  seen,  are  temporal ;  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen,  are  etemalJ^  If  all  the  unseen 
things  of  the  future  state  be  eternal,  the  punishment  of  the  damned 
is  eternal.  And  eternal,  amvta^  must  in  this  instance  mean  end- 
less ;  otherwise  all  opposition  with  regard  to  duration,  between 
things  seen,  and  things  unseen,  is  lost ;  and  things  unseen  are  as 
truly  temporal,  as  things  seen.  At  most,  on  Dr.  C's  principle  of 
construing  scripture ;  the  apostle's  proposition  comes  to  this  mere- 
ly :  The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which_ 
are  unseen  are  to  continue  for  an  age.  But  this  is  true  of  many^ 
present  seen  things. 

The  promises  of  the  gospel  in  general  afford  an  argument  it> 
favor  of  endless  punishment.  Rev.  2:  11,  <<  He  that  overcometb, 
shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death."  I  presume  all  will  grant, 
that  this  promise  implies,  that  all  who  do  not  overcome,  shall  be 
hurt  of  the  second  death.  Therefore,  by  parity  of  reason,  when 
it  is  promised  in  the  same  chapter,  "  To  him  that  overcometh,  I 
will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
paradise  of  God  ;"  it  implies,  that  those  who  do  not  overcome, 
shall  never  eat  of  that  tree.  "  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  will  give  him  a  white  stone," 
etc.  implies,  that  he  who  does  not  overcome,  shall  never  eat  of  the 
hidden  manna,  shall  never  receive  the  white  stone,  etc.  "  Him 
that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God, 
and  he  shall  go  no  more  out,"  implies,  that  he  who  does  not  over- 
come, shall  not  be  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God.  "  To  him  that 
overcometh,  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,"  implies, 
that  he  who  does  not  overcome,  shall  never  sit  in  Christ's  throne. 
These  I  give  as  a  specimen  only  of  the  promises,  and  of  the  ar- 
gument which  they  afford. 

Finally,  if  all  shall  be  saved,  why  have  not  Christ,  and  those^ 
who  wrote  by  the  inspiration  of  his  spirit,  been  explicit  in  the^ 
matter  ?     Why  have  they  used  so  many  expressions,  which  in  th^ 
literal  sense  assert  the  contrary  doctrine  ?  and  which  apparently 
obscure  the  truth,  and  blind  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  the  New- 
Testament?     Especially,  if,  as  Dr.  C.  holds,  universal  salvation 
be  so  glorious  to  God,  the  main  subject  of  the  gospel,  and  so  ne- 
cessary to  vindicate  the  divine  character  ?    Surely  this  of  all  doc- 
trines ought  to  have  been  indisputably  revealed,  and  not  one  hint 
given  to  the  contrary 

Besides  these  arguments  drawn  directly  from  texts  of  scripture ; 
I  shall  mention  one  drawn  from  the  general  nature  of  the  gospel, 
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xat  from  the  particular  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  acknowledged  by 
both  parties  in  this  controversy. 

Those  who  die  impenitent,  deserve  an  endless  punishment 
The  proof  of  this  hath  been  attempted,  Chap.  VI.  It  is  briefly 
this  :  If  endless  punishment  be  not  the  penalty  threatened  in  the 
law,  and  justly  deserved  by  the  sinner,  no  account  can  possibly 
be  given  of  the  penalty  of  the  law.  It  cannot  be  the  temporary 
punishment  actually  suffered  by  the  damned ;  because  then  the 
damned  would  be  finally  saved  without  forgiveness.  It  cannot 
be  a  temporary  punishment  of  less  duration,  than  that  which  is 
suffered  by  the  damned ;  because  on  that  supposition  the  damned 
are  punished  more  than  they  deserve.  It  cannot  be  a  temporary 
punishment  of  longer  duration,  than  that  which  the  scriptures 
abundantly  declare  the  damned  shall  suffer ;  because  no  such  pun- 
ishment is  threatened  in  the  law,  or  in  any  part  of  scripture.  It 
must  therefore  be  an  endless  punishment.  This  endless  punish- 
ment threatened  in  the  law,  is  not  annihilation,  but  endless  mis- 
ery ;  because  if  it  were  annihilation,  none  of  the  damned,  on  sup- 
position, that  they  are  all  finally  saved,  will  be  punished  with  the 
curse  of  the  law,  or  which  is  the  same,  with  the  punishment  which 
they  justly  deserve.  But  both  the  scripture  and  Dr.  C.  abundant- 
ly hold,  that  the  damned  will  be  punished  as  much  as  they  de- 
serve, as  hath  been  shown  Chap.  III.  But  for  the  full  proof,  that 
the  punishment  of  hell  is  not  annihilation,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Chap.  V.  If  the  endless  punishment  threatened  in  the  law, 
and  deserved  by  the  wicked,  be  not  annihilation,  it  must  be  end- 
less misery.  But  whatever  punishment  the  wicked  justly  deserve, 
they  will  in  fact  suffer ;  they  will  have  to  pay  the  uttermost  far- 
thing ;  they  will  suffer  judgment  without  mercy.  Therefore,  they 
will  suffer  not  only  an  endless  punishment,  but  an  endless  misery, 
or  torment. 

The  same  argument  is  a  Httle  differently  stated  thus :  Dr.  C. 
allows,  that  if  the  punishment  of  the  damned  be  intended  to  sa- 
tisfy justice,  it  is  impossible  all  men  should  be  saved.*'  He  al- 
so holds  abundantly,  that  it  is  impossible,  that  any  sinner  should 
be  justified  or  saved  "  on  the  foot  of  law."  He  equally  holds 
this  with  regard  to  the  moral  law,  "  the  law  written  in  men's 
hearts,"  '<  the  natural  law,"  and  the  law  as  promulged  in  the 
gospel  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,"  as  with  regard  to  the 
"  Mosaic  law."f  He  also  holds,  that  "  the  law  of  God  is  a  per- 
fect rule  of  righteousness."  Now  if  it  be  impossible  that  any  sin- 
ner be  justified  by  the  moral  law,  then  every  sinner  is,  and  must 
be  condemned  by  it,  and  from  that  condemnation  he  can  never 

*  Page  11.  t  See  12  Sermons  p.  4,  etc. 
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doubt  not  but  that  the  public  will  have  the  candor  ingenuously  to 
acknowledge  it.  If  on  the  contrary  his  reply  shall  consist  chiefly 
of  declamation  and  warm  addresses  to  the  passions  and  imagina- 
tions of  mankind,  pathetical  and  frightful  representations  of  the 
torments  of  the  damned,  interlarded  with  sarcastic  fleers  and  oth- 
er essays  at  wit ;  I  doubt  not  the  same  candid  public  will  proper- 
ly notice  it,  and  draw  an  inference  not  very  favorable  to  the  cause 
irhich  is  to  be  supported  by  such  auxiliaries.  Such  artifices  are 
unworthy  of  theologians,  philosophers  and  any  inquirers  after 
(ruth.  I  hope  whoever  undertakes  a  reply,  will  tell  us  what  pun- 
ishment sin  justly  deserves ;  what  is  the  penalty  of  the  moral  law  ; 
or  that  curse  of  the  law  from  which  Christ  hath  redeemed  us.* 
I  hope  he  will  further  inform  us  whether  all  men  shall  be  saved 
in  the  way  of  forgiveness.  If  they  be,  he  will  reconcile  that  mode 
of  the  salvation  of  all  men  with  those  declarations  of  scripture 
which  assert,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished  according  to  their 
works,  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy,  and  shall  pay  the  ut- 
termost farthing.  If  it  shall  be  his  opinion,  that  the  damned  will 
be  punished  according  to  their  demerits,  and  then  be  saved  with- 
out forgiveness,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  reconcile  this  idea  with 
the  whole  New  Testament,  which  everywhere  represents,  that  all 
who  are  saved,  are  saved  in  the  way  of  forgiveness.  If  he  shall 
bold,  that  aioiviog,  etemaly  fig  x6»  aimpa^forever,  and  fig  rovg  aiat^ 
9ug  Twi'  uiiivtov,  forever  and  every  generally  in  the  scripture  mean 
a  limited  duration,  let  him  point  out  the  instances  of  that  use  of 
them,  that  they  may  be  compared  with  those  instances  in  which 
tbey  are  used  in  the  endless  sense.  But  I  need  not  enumerate 
the  various  particulars,  which  ought  to  be  minutely  and  distinct- 
ly considered,  in  a  candid  and  judicious  discussion  of  this  impor- 
tant question. 

I  have  no  apprehension,  that  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish- 
ment will  suffer  at  all  by  a  thorough  discussion.  In  the  course 
of  the  disquisition  many  may  be  perverted  to  fatal  error ;  yet  the 
final  result  will  be  the  more  clear  elucidation  of  the  truth.  How- 
ever "  many  may  run  to  and  fro,  yet  knowledge  shall  be  in- 
creased." 

Finally,  if  any  man,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  what  has  been, 
or  may  be  offered,  on  both  sides  of  this  important  question,  shall 
be  in  doubt  on  which  side  the  truth  lies  ;  it  would  certainly  be 
most  prudent  and  safe  for  him  to  act  as  he  would,  if  he  fully  be- 
lieved endless  punishment ;  it  will  be  most  prudent  and  safe  for 
him  to  yield  a  cordial  compliance  with  the  gospel,  in  repentance, 

*  Dr.  C.  explains  Gal.  3:  10,  to  mean  the  curse  of  the  moral  law,  or  the 
law  under  which  all  men  are ;  12  Sermons,  p.  13. 
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faith  and  obedience.  Then  he  will  be  safe  on  either  soppoatioo. 
But  if  he  trust  to  the  flattering  doctrine,  that  all  are  finally  to  be 
saved,  and  in  this  presumption  shall  neglect  the  gospel,  its  invi* 
tations  and  requirements ;  and  it  shall  finally  prove,  that  that 
doctrine  is  a  mere  imagination  of  men  ;  alas !  he  is  lost ;  irreo(H 
verably  lost ;  while  those  who  receive  the  gospel  with  '<  the  obe- 
dience of  fcdth,"  shall  through  the  blood  of  atonement,  *^  have 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  shall  enter  in  through  the  gates  into 
the  City." 


APPENDIX, 

COMTAINtNO  BfiMAAKS  ON  SEVERAL  AUTHOBS* 


Remarks  on  Bishop  Newton^s  Dissertation  on  the  final 
State  and  Condition  of  Men^  contained  in  Vol.  VI.  of  his 
Works,  p.  325,  etc. 

rhe  Bishop  held,  that  all  the  damned  will  be  punished  accord- 
to  their  demerits ;  as  may  appear  by  the  following  passages : 
There  will  be  different  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery,  in  pro^ 
Hion  to  their  different  ^mduct  and  bel^avior  in  this  world. 
nothing  is  juster  and  more  equitable  in  itself,  so  nothing  is 
arer  and  more  demonstrable  from  scripture.  Shall  not  the 
Ige  of  all  the  earth  do  right,  in  every  single  instance,  as  well 
in  the  general  account  ?  It  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  first 
^iples  of  reason,  but  may  also  be  confirmed  by  the  most  ex- 
588  testimonies  of  revelation."*  "  Our  Savior  threateneth  dif- 
cnt  punishments  to  the  wicked,  as  he  promiseth  diflferent  re- 
Ms  to  the  righteous,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  nature 
i  qualities  of  their  actions J^^  "  It  is  evident  then  and  un- 
Uable,  that  every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward  or  punish- 
at,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
l."t  "  It  must  be  then  admitted,  that  God  hath  threatened 
^ilasting  misery  to  the  wicked,  as  plainly  and  positively  as  he 
h  promised  everlasting  happiness  to  the  righteous.  He  hath 
1y  set  before  us  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  eternal 
^piness  as  well  as  everlasting  misery,  the  one  to  balance  the 
er.  Is  there  any  injustice  in  this  ?  Are  not  the  terms  and 
iditions  equal  ?  And  if  men  will  choose  cursing  rather  than 
ssing,  and  voluntarily  incur  everlasting  misery,  when  they 
jht  as  easily  attain  eternal  happiness,  whom  have  they  to  com- 
in  of,  or  whom  can  they  arraign  of  unequal  proceeding  but 
mselves?  (Ezek.  18:  29),  Are  not  my  ways  equal?  Are 
:  your  ways  unequal,  saith  the  Lord  ?  You  cannot  then  com- 
in  of  injustice,  for  the  rewards  and  punishments  are  equal ; 
J  it  was  really  necessary,  that  these  rewards  and  punishments 
>uld  be  everlasting."^     "  Would  anything  less  than  everlast- 

•  Page  344.  f  p.  347.  X  Ibid.  §  p.  356. 
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ing  rewards  and  punishments  be  sufficient  to  encourage  the  good, 
to  deter  the  bad,  and  secure  obedience  to  the  divine  com* 
mands  ?"*  "  How  then  can  you  complain,  that  God  is  an  ar- 
bitrary governor,  and  annexeth  greater  penalties  to  his  laws  than 
are  necessary.  You  cannot  then  complain,  that  the  sanction  of 
eternal  penalties  is  unreasonable,  for  you  see  plainly,  that  it  is  no 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  possibly  you  may  think, 
thdugh  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  government  of  this  world  for 
such  things  to  be  denounced  by  God,  and  believed  by  man,  yet 
there  may  not  be  the  like  necessity  for  inflicting  them  in  the 
world  to  come  ;  God  is  not  obliged  to  execute  his  threatenings, 
as  he  is  to  make  good  his  promises.  But  why  is  he  not  obliged 
to  perform  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  ?  His  threatenings  are 
never,  like  those  of  men,  made  rashly,  never  founded  in  passion 
or  caprice,  that  it  should  be  better  not  to  execute,  than  execute 
them.  If  God  will  not  execute  as  well  as  threaten,  why  doth  he 
threaten  at  all?  Is  it  not  more  suitable  to  the  character  of  a 
God  of  truth,  and  becoming  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  a  di- 
vine revelation,  to  declare  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
and  leave  it  to  work  upon  men  as  it  can,  rather  than  denounce  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  what  was  never  intended,  and  never 
shall  come  to  pass,  and  so  endeavor  to  alarm  them  with  felse 
fears,  and  to  work  upon  them  with  false  persuasions,  which  have 
nothing  to  answer  them  ?"t  "  God  must  be  just  as  well  as  mer- 
ciful. He  can  never  exercise  one  of  his  attributes  so  as  to  clash 
or  interfere  with  another."J 

On  these  quotations  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Bishop 
plainly  held,  that  endless  misery  is  threatened ;  for  he  always 
uses  the  word  everlasting  in  the  endless  sense,  and  believed  this 
to  be  the  scriptural  sense  of  it,  when  applied  to  future  punish- 
ment. <§>  He  also  rejected  the  doctrine  of  annihilation. ||  Now 
then  his  opinion  was  either,  that  endless  misery  is  unconditional- 
ly threatened  to  all  who  die  impenitent ;  or  that  it  is  threatened 
to  them  on  condition  of  tlieir  continued  impenitence  in  the  fu- 
ture world.  If  it  be  threatened  unconditionally,  it  follows  :  (1) 
That  endless  misery  is  the  just  punishment  of  the  sins  commit- 
ted in  this  life.  For  who  will  pretend,  that  God  hath  made  a 
law,  which  contains  an  unjust  penalty  ?  This  would  be  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  moral  rectitude,  as  to  make  a  law 
containing  unjust  or  unreasonable  precepts ;  or  to  execute  the 
unjust  penalty.  But  if  this  were  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop,  to 
be  consistent  he  must  have  given  up  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation,  to  establish  which  he  wrote  his  dissertation.     For  he 
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not  only  declares  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  that  ^'God 
must  be  just  as  well  as  merciful,  and  can  never  exercise  one  of 
his  attributes  so  as  to  interfere  with  another ;"  and  '^  that  his 
threatenings  are  never  like  those  of  men,  made  rashly,  never 
founded  in  passion  or  caprice,  that  it  should  be  better  not  to  ex- 
ecute, than  execute  them  ;"*  but  according  to  Matt.  5:  26, 
and  18:  34,  he  acknowledges,  that  the  damned  shall  pay  the  ut- 
termost farthing,  and  all  that  is  due.f  (2)  It  will  follow,  that  sin 
is  an  ir^finite  evU.  Certainly  that  moral  evil  which  deserves  an 
infinite  natural  evil  to  be  inflicted  by  way  of  punishment,  is  an 
infinitely  ill-deserving  moral  evil ;  this  is  plain  by  the  very  terms ; 
and  a  moral  evil,  which  is  infinitely  ill-deserving,  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  infinite  evil  of  sin.  Yet  this  sentiment  he  repro- 
bates in  the  strongest  terms. 

But  if  those  who  die  impenitent  be  threatened  with  endless 
misery,  on  condition  of  their  continued  impenitence  only ;  then 
a  mere  salutary  discipline  is  all  the  punishment  which  any  sinner 
deserves  according  to  strict  justice.  The  law  is  the  rule  of  right- 
eousness ;  the  penalty  of  that  is  adequate  to  the  demand  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  if  the  pendty  of  that  be  an  endless  punishment  unless 
the  sinner  shall  repent,  the  penalty  in  reality  is  so  much  punish- 
ment only  as  shall  lead  the  sinner  to  repentance  ;  and  this  salu- 
tary and  necessary  discipline  is  the  whole  penalty  or  curse  of 
the  law. 

That  this  was  really  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  may  appear  from 
the  following  expressions :  '<  If  God  will  not  execute  as  well  as 
threaten,  why  does  he  threaten  at  all  ?  It  must  be  said  to  reclaim 
a  sinner ;  and  it  is  allowed  that  if  the  sinner  be  reclaimed,  the 
end  is  obtained,  and  the  threatening  is  voided  of  course."|  ^'  Sev- 
eml  of  the  fatliers  conceived  tiie  fire  of  hell  to  be  a  purging  as 
irell  as  a  penal  fire.  But  this  penal  purging  fire  is  very  difierent 
from  the  pui^tory  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  for  that  is  not  once 
mentioned  in  scripture,  but  this  is  often  repeated."<^  '^  If  the  of- 
fender be  corrected  and  reformed,  the  first  end  is  fully  answered, 
uid  the  punishment  should  cease  of  course.  If  he  still  remain 
incorrigible,  it  is  fitting  that  the  punishment  should  be  continued 
uid  increased,  till  it  have  the  due  effect."||  <'  It  is  just,  and  wise, 
and  good,  and  even  merciful,  to  correct  a  sinner  as  long  as  he 
deserves  correction,  to  chastise  him  into  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  to 
whip  and  scourge  him,  as  I  may  say,  out  of  his  faults."ir  ^'  If 
they  will  not  repent,  why  should  he  not  execute  upon  them  the 
threatenings  which  they  have  despised  ?"  '^  This  is  the  only  means 
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of  escaping,  there  is  none  other  condition  or  reservation.^'^ 
*^  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  notion  of  the  eternity  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  Righteousness  will  be  forever  happy  and  glo- 
rified, wickedness  will  be  forever  miserable  and  tormented.  But 
if  righteousness  should  become  wickedness,  and  wickedness  should 
become  righteousness — ^with  the  change  of  their  nature,  their 
state  and  condition  would  be  changed  too."t 

But  where  in  all  the  scriptures  is  any  such  condition  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  future  punishment  ?  It  is  not  said  depart  ye 
cursed  into  fire  which  shall  be  everlasting  unless  ye  repent, — 
These  shall  go  away  into  punishment  which  shall  be  everlasting 
unless  they  repent, — ^Their  worm  shall  not  die  unless  they  repent, 
— ^They  cannot  pass  the  great  gulf  unless  they  repent, — The  smoke 
of  their  torment  shall  ascend  up  forever  and  ever,  unless  they  re- 
pent. And  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  the  scripture  is  thus  con- 
ditional, is  to  assert  without  any  proof  or  evidence ;  nor  does  the 
Bishop  pretend  to  produce  any. 

The  Bishop  argues  universal  salvation  in  this  manner,  *^  He 
would  have  all  men  to  be  saved  ;  and  whence  then  ariseth  the 
obstruction  to  his  good  will  and  pleasure,  or  how  cometh  it  to 
pass,  that  his  gracious  purposes  are  ever  defeated  ?"|  So  it  may 
be  said,  <'  God  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  aB 
lAould  come  to  repentance,  and  now  commandeth  idl  men  every 
where  to  repent.''  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  mankind  should 
repent  now  this  very  day.  Yet  all  mankind  do  not  repent  this 
very  day.  Whence  then  ariseth  the  obstruction  to  his  good  wiU 
and  pleasure,  or  how  cometh  it  to  pass  that  his  gracious  purposes 
are  defeated  ? 

"  Nothing,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  is  more  contrariant  to  the  divine 
nature  and  attributes,  than  for  God  to  bestow  existence  on  any 
beings,  whose  destiny  he  foreknows  must  terminate  in  wretched- 
ness without  recovery."<^     The  truth  of  this  proposition  depends 
on  the  following  principle.  That  it  is  not,  nor  can  be,  in  any  case, 
consistent  with  the  general  good  implying  the  glory  of  God,  that 
a  sinner  should  be  miserable  without  end.     For  if  God  foresee 
that  the  endless  misery  of  a  man  will  be  subservient  to  the  gene- 
ral good  ;  there  is  nothing  contrariant  to  the  divine  nature,  to  be- 
stow existence  upon  him,  though  he  foreknow  that  he  will  sin, 
that  he  will  deserve  endless  misery,  and  that  his  destiny  will  ter- 
minate in  wretchedness  without  recovery. 

We  find  that  there  are  in  fact  temporary  miseries  in  the  world. 
On  what  principle  can  these  be  reconciled  with  the  divine  attri- 
butes ?     If  it  be  answered,  on  the  sole  principle,  that  they  will 
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I  in  the  personal  good  of  the  patients ;  the  reply  is,  (1)  That 
this  will  be  fiict  wants  proof.  It  is  by  no  means  evident,  that 
God  aims  at  the  personal  good  of  every  individual  in  all  his  dis- 
pensations, however  distressing ;  it  is  not  evident  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  old  world,  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  etc  are  more 
happy  in  the  whole  of  their  existence,  than  if  they  had  lived  and 
died  like  other  men.  (2)  Especially  it  is  not  evident,  that  all 
the  sin  and  wickedness  which  any  man  commits  will  finally  make 
him  a  more  hiqppy  man,  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  com- 
mitted no  sin.  If  God  may  without  a  view  to  promote  the  per- 
sonal good  of  a  man,  permit  him  to  fall  into  sin,  why  may  he  not 
without  a  view  to  the  same  object,  punish  him  for  that  sin  7  To 
say  that  God  could  not  consistently  with  the  moral  agency  of  the 
man,  prevent  his  falling  into  sin,  will  infer  that  God  cannot  con- 
sistently with  the  moral  agency  of  the  man,  certainly  and  infalli- 
bly lead  him  to  repentance.  (3)  The  principle  now  under  con- 
sideration implies  that  there  is  not  now  nor  ever  has  been  in  the 
universe,  anything  which  on  the  whole  is  a  real  evil  to  any  man 
considered  in  his  individual  capacity  ;  that  no  man  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  the  subject  of  any  curse,  or  any  calamity  which  any 
man,  with  a  view  to  his  own  happiness  only,  should  wish  to  avoid. 

Or  if  temporary  calamities  be  reconciled  with  the  divine  attri- 
bates  on  this  principle,  that  they  are  subservient  to  the  general 
good  ;  on  the  same  principle  we  reconcile  with  the  divine  attri- 
bates,  the  endless  misery  of  the  damned.  This  whole  argument 
depends  on  the  supposition,  that  the  final  misery  of  any  sinner 
cannot  be  subservient  to  the  general  good.  To  take  this  for 
granted  is  intolerable. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  Bish- 
op, that  such  a  punishment  as  is  sufficient  to  lead  a  sinner  to  re- 
pentance, is  all  which  is  threatened  in  scripture.  This  then  is 
the  penalty  or  curse  of  the  divine  law  ;  this  is  the  utmost  which 
strict  justice  will  admit ;  and  he  on  this  supposition  justly  as- 
serts, <<  that  some  time  or  other  satisfaction  may  be  made,  the 
debt  of  sin  may  be  discharged,  and  the  sinner  himself  released 
out  of  prison."*  This  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  salvation 
of  the  damned  in  the  way  of  forgiveness.  Yet  his  texts  to  prove 
universal  salvation,  imply  salvation  in  the  way  of  for^veness  only. 
After  quoting  Exod.  34:  6,  7,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merci- 
ful and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  trans- 
gression and  sin  ;"  he  adds,  ^<  But  how  can  such  attributes  con- 
rist  with  a  system  of  irrevocable  vengeance  for  thousands,  trans- 
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gressions  never  to  be  forgiven,"  etc.  ?  To  which  I  answer. 
They  can  just  as  well  consist  with  such  a  system,  as  with  Bishop 
Newton's  system,  which  implies  that  the  damned  suffer  all  that 
they  deserve  ;  for  what  is  this  but  irrevocable  vengeance  to  the 
highest  degree  7  And  surely  the  transgressions  of  those  who 
Slider  such  a  punishment  are  never  forgiven. 

It  is  absurd  therefore  for  him  to  argue  from  grace,  compassion, 
the  divine  readiness  to  forgive,  etc.  And  equally  absurd  to  ar- 
gue as  he  does  from  the  merits  of  Christ.  For  do  they  obtain 
any  relief  by  Christ,  who  themselves  suffer  the  whole  penalty 
of  the  law,  and  thus  make  satisfaction  for  their  own  sins  ?  Yet 
he  abundantly  holds  the  salvation  of  all  men  by  the  merits  of 
Christ ;  as  in  the  following  passages  out  of  many  :  "  It  is  the 
declared  end  and  purpose  of  our  blessed  Savior's  coming  into 
the  world,  to  recover  and  to  redeem  lost  mankind.  How  often 
is  he  styled  the  Savior  of  the  world  in  the  full  extent  and  mean- 
ning  of  the  words  ?"*  "  His  very  enemies  are  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  merit  and  sufferings  of  his  beloved  Son."t  "  He  only 
requires  us  to  exert  our  best  endeavors,  and  the  merits  of  our 
Savior  will  atone  for  the  rest"X 

<<  To  suppose  that  a  man's  happiness  or  misery  to  all  eternity 
should  absolutely  and  unchangeably  be  fixed  by  the  uncertain  be- 
havior of  a  few  years  in  this  life,  is  a  supposition  even  more  un- 
reasonable and  unnatural,  than  that  a  man's  mind  and  manners 
should  be  completely  formed  in  his  cradle,  and  his  whole  future 
fortune  and  condition  should  depend  upon  his  infancy ;  infancy 
being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  few  years  of  this  life, 
than  the  whole  of  this  life  to  eternity ."<^  The  same  might  be 
said,  if  the  time  of  man's  probation  were  ever  so  long,  but  limit- 
ed. Thus  ;  to  suppose  that  a  man's  happiness  or  misery  to  all 
eternity  should  be  unchangeably  fixed  by  the  uncertain  behavior 
of  millions  of  millions  of  ages,  is  a  supposition  even  more  un- 
reasonable, than  that  a  man's  mind  and  manners  should  be  com— 
pletcly  formed  in  his  cradle,  and  his  whole  future  fortune  and 
condition  should  depend  upon  his  infancy  ;  infancy  being  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  few  years  of  this  life,  than  millions 
of  millions  of  ages  to  eternity. 

"  Nor  could  even  his  "  [God's]  "justice  for  short-lived  trans- 
gressions inflict  everlasting  punishment." ||  But  how  long-lived 
must  the  transgressions  be,  that  justice  may  consent  to  inflict  for 
them  everlasting  punishments  ?  Let  them  be  ever  so  long-hved, 
provided  they  are  limited,  they  are  still  infinitely  short-lived  in 
comparison  with  an  everlasting  duration.     And  will  it  be  said 
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that  the  transgression  must  be  as  long-lived  as  the  punishment, 
iod  that  justice  will  not  admit  that  the  punishment  of  any  trans- 
gression be  of  longer  continuance,  than  the  transgression  was  in 
the  perpetration  ? 

'<  What  glory  to  God,  to  see  a  number  of  his  creatures  plunged 
b  the  depth  of  misery  ?  What  good-will  towards  men,  to  con- 
ngn  so  many  of  them  to  everlasting  punishments  ?"*  It  is  doubt- 
k«B  glory  to  Grod,  that  they  be  plunged  into  the  depth  of  misery, 
if  both  they  deserve  it,  and  it  be  subservient  to  the  good  of  .the 
universe ;  and  the  gospel  is  a  revelation  of  divine  good-will  to- 
wards men,  though  many  of  them  reject  the  infinite  grace  and 
eternal  salvation  exhibited  in  that  revehtion,  and  by  this  and 
their  other  sins  justly  deserve  and  finally  bring  on  themselves 
everlasting  punishment. 

IL  A  few  remarks  an  James  Bdly^s  Trtatise  on  Union. 

He  seems  to  hold,  that  all  mankind  were  from  eternity  so 
united  to  Christ,  that  he  and  they  make  properly  one  whole  or 
complex  person.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  with 
precision  what  his  ideas  were.  I  shall  therefore  make  several 
quotations  from  him,  and  subjoin  such  remarks  as  appear  perti- 
nent. *^  It  doth  not  appear  how  God — HX>uld  punish  sin  upon 
Christ,  without  the  concurrence  of  righteousness  and  truth  ;  nor 
can  this  concurrence  be  proved,  without  union  between  Christ 
ind  those  for  whom  he  endured  the  cross — because  contrary  to 
truth,  which  declareth,  that  every  man  shall  die  for  his  own  sin.f" 
^*  Such  an  union  between  Christ  and  his  church,  as  gives  him 
the  right  of  redemption,  and  brings  him  under  that  character, 
which  is  obnoxious  to  punishment,  is  absolutely  necessary."^ 
*^  Without  the  consideration  of  union,  where  is  the  justice  of 
charging  the  black  rebellion  and  crying  guilt  of  man,  upon  the 
pure  and  spotless  head  of  Jesus."^  <<  Sin  is — a  crime-M>nly 
atoned  for— by  the  death,  yea,  the  eternal  death  of  the  sinner  ; 
which  justice  must  inflict  before  it  can  be  properly  satisfied ; 
nor  can  it  possibly  admit  of  a  surety  here  ;  because  it  can  only 
punish  him,  whom  it  first  finds  guilty ;  and  not  by  reckoning 
him,  to  be  what  he  is  not,  according  to  human  quibbles,  but  ac- 
cording to  artless,  reasonable,  divine  equity ;  which  can  only  de- 
clare such  guilty,  on  whom  the  fault  is  found,  and  can  only  find 
the  fault  on  such  who  have  committed  it.  We  only  committed 
the  fault ;   upon  us  only  can  it  be  found.     Therefore,  without 
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Buch  an  union  between  Christ  and  us,  as  exposes  us  in  his  per* 
son,  to  judgment  and  condemnation,  the  harmony  of  the  divine 
perfections  doth  not  appear  in  the  things  which  he  suffered,  be- 
cause contrary  to  truth  and  justice."*  He  largely  illustrates 
this  union  between  Christ  and  his  church,  by  the  union  between 
the  head  and  members  in  the  natural  body,  and  adds,  *^  The 
union  and  harmony  of  the  body  renders  it  equitable  to  punish 
and  chastise  the  whole  body  in  one  member  for  its  offence  in  an- 
other. Because  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it.  As  the  union  of  the  body  makes  it  equitable  to  punish 
the  head,  for  the  offence  of  the  other  members  ;  with  like  equity 
do  the  members  participate  with  the  head,  in  all  its  honors  and 
glory.  Thus  the  crowning  of  the  head,  crowns  the  whole  man, 
and  every  member  partakes  of  the  honor." 

These  quotations  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  mankind,  for  which  Mr.  Relly  pleads.  I  now 
proceed  to  the  following  remarks. 

1.  It  appears  by  the  foregoing  quotations,  that  Relly  held  such 
a  union  between  Christ  and  his  church,  that  he  upon  the  ground 
of  justice  became  liable  to  punishment  on  account  of  their  sins. 
Otherwise  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  both  unjust  and  contrary 
to  truth  ;  unjust,  as  he  did  not  deserve  them,  contrary  to  truth, 
as  the  divine  declaration  is  '<  The  soul  that  sinneth  shaU  die." 
But  if  this  be  true,  if  Christ  was  liable  to  punishment  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  distributive  justice;  then  Christ  deserved  death 
as  much  as  the  sinner.  In  his  sufferings,  the  Father  did  but. 
treat  him  according  to  his  own  character  and  conduct ;  he  di<k 
but  cause  him  to  eat  the  fruit  of  his  own  ways  and  to  be  filled  with, 
his  own  devices ;  and  no  more  thanks  or  praise  are  due  to  Christ 
on  account  of  his  sufferings,  than  are  due  to  the  damned  sinner, 
on  account  of  his  enduring  the  pains  of  hell.  Beside  ;  how  con- 
trary is  this  to  the  scripture !  That  declares,  that "  Christ  suffere(f 
the  just  for  the  unjust ;"  that  "  he  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
and  separate  from  sinners ;"  That  "  he  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth."  Now  if  Christ  was  a  "  character  ob- 
noxious to  punishment,"  on  the  foot  of  distributive  justice,  he  was 
very  far  from  being  just,  and  from  being  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed ;  he  did  sin,  and  guile  was  found  in  his  mouth.  Indeed 
this  is  no  more  than  Relly  asserts  in  the  above  quotations,  when 
he  says,  ^'  that  justice  can  only  punish  him  whom  it  finds  guilty ; 
not  by  reckoning  him  what  he  is  not,  but  according  to  artless  di- 
vine equity,  which  can  only  find  the  fault  on  such  as  have  com- 
mitted it."     Therefore,  according  to  this,  Christ  as  one  with 
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linnere  committed  the  fault,  and  therefore  deservedly  suffered 
for  it. 

If  it  should  be  granted,  that  Christ  did  not  himself  commit  the 
fault  or  sin  for  which  he  suffered,  but  that  by  a  wise,  sovereign, 
divine  constitution,  to  which  he  himself  fully  consented,  he  suf- 
fered for  the  sins  of  others  ;  this  would  be  to  give  up  all,  and  to 
acknowledge,  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  for  sin  on  the  footing  of 
distributive  justice. 

2.  It  appears  by  the  same  quotations,  that  Relly  was  not  of  the 
OfMnion,  that  Christ  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  imputation  of 
nn  to  him,  or  because  he  was  the  surety  of  his  cimrch ;  but  on 
the  ground  of  his  proper  union  with  men.  This  appears  by  these 
words  :  '^  Sin  is  a  crime  only  atoned  for  by  death,  which  justice 
must  inflict ;  nor  can  it  possibly  admit  of  a  surety  here ;  because 
it  can  only  punish  him  whom  it  first  finds  guilty ;  and  not  by 
reckoning  him  to  be  what  he  is  not."  Yet  he  holds  that  Christ 
suffered  on  the  sole  ground  of  imputcUian.  His  words  are,  "  The 
doctrine  of  union,  which  represents  Jesus  suffering  under  the 
character  of  the  sinner,  doth  not  suppose  him  such  in  his  own 
particular  person ;  nay  strongly  witnesseth  the  contrary,  and  re- 
spects him  only  thus  by  such  an  in^titatian  as  is  just  and  true."* 
If  then  the  sufferings  of  Christ  do  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  sinner 
**  in  his  own  particular  person  ;"  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with 
what  is  quoted  above  from  page  3d,  in  which  he  argues,  that  un- 
less Christ  be  one  with  those  for  whom  he  died,  his  sufferings 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  scripture,  which  declares  that  eve- 
ry man  shall  die  for  his  own  sin  ?  Or  with  what  is  quoted  from 
page  4th  which  declares,  that  justice  does  not  admit  of  a  surety ^ 
or  of  reckoning  Christ  to  be  what  he  is  not  ? 

3.  It  further  appears  by  the  same  quotations,  that  Relly  con- 
siders Christ  and  mankind,  as  one,  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
head  and  members  in  the  natural  body  are  one.  If  this  be  so, 
then  we  are  no  more  indebted  to  Christ  for  our  redemption,  than 
a  man's  hands  are  indebted  to  his  head  for  inventing  means  for 
his  livelihood  ;  or  his  head  is  indebted  to  his  hands  for  applying 
those  means. 

4.  It  also  appears,  that  on  this  plan  Christ  is  now  suffering, 
and  will  without  end  suffer,  an  eternal  death.  Observe  the  quo- 
tation from  page  4th,  "  Sin  is  a  crime  only  atoned  for  by  the 
death,  yea  the  eternal  death  of  the  sinner ;  which  justice  must 
inflict,  before  it  can  be  properly  satisfied  ;  nor  can  it  possibly  ad- 
mit of  a  surety  here  ;  because  it  can  only  punish  him  whom  it 
first  finds  guilty ;  and  not  by  reckoning  him  to  be  what  he  is  not, 
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according  to  human  quibbles,  but  according  to  divine  equityi 
which  can  only  declare  such  guilty  on  whom  the  fault  is  found, 
and  can  only  find  the  fSgiult  on  such  who  have,  committed  it" 
These  expressions  manifestly  declare,  (1)  That  Christ  is  a  nn« 
ner,  and  committed  the  sin  or  fault  for  which  he  suffered,  and 
that  not  by  inipuiatian  and  as  the  surety  of  his  people,  but  re^ 
ally  and  literally.  (2)  That  sin  can  be  atoned  for  by  the  suffer- 
ing of  eternal  death  only.  This  and  this  only  will  properly  sat- 
isfy justice.  (3)  That  therefore,  as  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  he  is  now,  and  will  without  end  be  suffering  eternal  deatK 
But  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  further  remarks  on 
such  wild  and  confused  mysticism^-«uch  horrid  doctrine. 

III.  Remarks  on  M.  Petitpierre's  "  Thoughts  on  the  Divine 
Goodness,  relative  to  the  government  of  moral  agents y  par' 
ticularly  displayed  in  future  rewards  and  punishnents.*^ 

This  author  is  a  Swiss,  who  was  a  cleigyman  in  his  own  coun- 
try; but  falling  into  universalism,  was  censured  and  deposed. 
After  this  he  went  to  London,  where  he  published  the  book 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  remark.  It  first  appeared  in  French, 
and  was  published  in  English  in  1788. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  book  are 
these  two :  That  the  sinner  on  the  footing  of  strict  justice,  de- 
serves no  other  punishment,  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  lead 
him  to  repentance  and  prepare  him  for  happiness ;  That  the  hap- 
piness of  every  individual  creature  is  necessary  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  general  system. 

In  page  24th,  of  the  preceding  work,  a  quotation  or  two  was 
made  to  show,  that  the  first  of  the  two  propositions  now  men- 
tioned, is  a  principle  of  this  author.  To  those  quotations  a  great 
part  of  Iiis  book  may  be  added  to  show  the  same  ;  but  I  shall 
add  the  following  sentences  only  :  "  The  Deity  being  infinitely 
just,  will  inflict  on  the  wicked  just  and  equitable  punishments ; 
punishments  exactly  proportioned  both  in  degree  and  duration, 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  crimes."*  "  The  second  rule 
which  divine  justice  follows  in  the  dispensation  of  punishment, 
is,  to  employ  rigor  only  so  much,  and  so  long,  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  the  destruction  of  sin,  and  the  conversion  of  the  sinner."t 
"  The  third  rule  of  divine  justice  in  the  dispensations  of  suffer- 
ings, informs  us,  when  the  Supreme  Being  ceases  punishment  ;"J 
i.  e.  when  the  sinner  repents.  "  We  have  established  a  principle 
whence  to  form  consistent  ideas  of  the  justice  and  severity  of 
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God>  who  punishes  the  wicked  that  he  might  bless  them  in  turn- 
ing them  every  one  from  their  iniquities."*  Infinite  justice 
adapts  with  the  most  perfect  and  minute  detail,  the  respective 
suitableness  of  his  dealing  to  our  moral  atate^  and  consequently 
to  our  wants,  throughout  the  whole  of  our  existence."! 
On  these  quotations  it  may  be  remarked : 

1.  That  according  to  this  plan,  the  most  exctd  and  rigorous 
justice,  divine  justice,  infinite  justice,  admits  that  a  sinner  be 
made  to  suffer  till  he  repents,  and  no  further.  Such  a  punish- 
ment as  this,  is  '^  exactly  proportioned  both  in  degree  and  dum- 
tion,  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  crimes  "  of  the  sinner.  This 
then  is  the  utmost  which  the  divine  law  will  admit ;  this  is  the 
true  cwrse  of  the  divine  law ;  even  that  curse  from  which  Christ 
hath  redeemed  us. 

2.  This  punishment  inflicted  on  any  sinner,  utterly  precludes 
all  pardon,  forgiveness  and  mercy.  How  is  he  forgiven,  who 
suffers  to  the  utmost  extent  of  justice  ?  How  is  any  sparing 
mercy  exercised  toward  him,  on  whom  the  curse  of  the  law  is 
fblly  executed  ?  Yet  M.  Petitpierre  constantly  holds,  that  the 
itlvation  of  sinners  is  effected  in  the  way  of  mercy,  pardon  and 
forgiveness.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  divine  goodness,  he  says : 
''Are  men  miserable  ?  It  is  termed  that  infinite  compassion  he 
lias  for  their  wretchedness.  But  when  by  a  sincere  repentance 
they  turn  from  their  iniquity,  then  it  is  his  clemency,  his  pardon, 
his  mercy,  and  his  grace,  that  is  extended  to  them."}:  "  How 
striking,  how  awful,  and  at  the  same  time  how  merciful,  are  the 
representations  of  future  torments  !"^  "  He  will  constantly  par^ 
don,  and  receive  into  favor  the  sincerely  penitent  offender.  Re- 
pentance appeases  divine  anger  and  disarms  its  justice,  because 
it  accomplishes  the  end  infinite  goodness  has  in  view,  even  when 
arrayed  in  the  awful  majesty  of  avenging  justice ;  which  was 
severe,  because  the  moral  state  of  the  sinner  required  such  disci- 
pline ;  and  which  when  that  state  is  reversed  by  conversion — ^wiU 
have  nothing  to  bestow  suitable  to  it,  but  the  delightful  manifes- 
tations of  mercy  Kiid  forgiveness J^  It  seems  then,  that  not  only 
is  justice  satisfied  by  the  repentance  of  the  sinner ;  but  justice, 
even  the  awful  majesty  of  avenging  justice,  will  bestow  mercy 
and  forgiveness.  But  how  forgiveness  can  be  an  act  of  justice, 
and  especially  an  act  of  avenging  justice,  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

3.  The  punishment  now  under  consideration,  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  redemption  by  Christ.     How  are  they  redeemed  or 
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delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  who  in  their  own  persons 
suffer  that  curse  ?  And  if  Christ  should  deliver  them  from  it,  he 
would  deprive  them  of  an  inestimable  benefit. 

4.  If  '^  infinite  justice  adapts  with  the  most  perfect  and  minute 
detail,  the  respective  suitableness  of  his  dealings  to  our  moral 
state,  and  consequently  to  our  wants,  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  existence ;"  then  what  is  goodness  7  and  how  is  it  distin- 
guished from  justice  ?  What  more  kind  and  favorable  than  this, 
can  goodness,  the  divine  goodness,  infinite  and  incomprehensible 
goodness  do  for  us?  According  to  this  definition  of  infinite 
justice,  the  institutions,  promises  and  scheme  of  the  gospel,  naj 
the  unspeakable  gift  of  Christ  himself,  are  mere  communications 
of  justice,  and  not  of  goodness  and  grace  ;  and  according  to  the 
same  definition  there  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  any  ben- 
efit granted  by  the  Deity  to  any  of  his  creatures,  which  is  any 
more  than  a  fruit  of  mere  justice,  and  which  may  be  withholden 
consistently  with  justice ;  and  all  that  God  ever  has  done,  and 
ever  will  or  can  do,  for  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  is  barely 
suflScient  to  save  his  character  from  a  well-grounded  charge  of 
injustice. 

But  I  mean  not  to  dwell  on  this  subject ;  I  do  but  hint  these 
particulars.  It  would  be  an  infinite  labor  to  point  out  the  end- 
less absurdities  of  this  scheme  of  justice  and  punishment  I 
have  considered  the  point  more  largely  in  Chap.  II,  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader. 

The  other  fundamental  principle  of  this  book  is :  That  the 
happiness  of  every  individual  creature  is  necessary  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  system.  This  idea  is  expressed  in  various  pas- 
sages, particularly  in  the  following :  "  It  is  impossible  the  Divine 
Being  should  ever  dispense  any  evil  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world 
to  come  ;  which  is  not  even  to  the  individuals  an  actual  exercise 
of  perfect  goodness."* 

And  that  this  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  scheme  of  this  au- 
thor, and  of  all  others  who  argue  universal  salvation  from  the  di- 
vine perfections,  without  respect  to  the  atonement,  must  be  man- 
ifest upon  the  slightest  reflection.  Goodness  will  always  seek 
the  greatest  good  or  happiness  of  intelligent  beings.  And  that 
the  happiness  of  the  system  is  a  greater  good  than  the  happiness 
of  any  individual  or  individuals  of  that  system,  is  a  self-evident 
proposition.  Therefore  goodness  will  never  seek  the  happiness 
of  any  individuals,  so  as  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  system ; 
for  this  would  be  not  to  seek  the  advancement  of  happiness  on 
the  whole,  but  the  diminution  of  it.      If  therefore  the  divine 
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goodness  seeks  the  final  happiness  of  every  intelligent  creature, 
it  must  be  because  the  happiness  of  every  creature  promotes  and 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  system.  If 
it  be  not  necessary  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  system,  it  is 
no  object  to  goodness. 
Concerning  this  principle  the  following  strictures  are  suggested : 
1.  The  truth  of  it  is  by  no  means  evident.  Indeed  M.  Petit- 
pierre  supposes  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  position  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly clear,  and  therefore  indulges  himself  in  the  following 
ardent  effusion :  '^  Can  we  suppose  that  intelligent  creatures  ca- 
pable  by  their  nature  of  perfection  and  felicity,  would  be  unable 
to  attain  to  this  glorious  destination,  unless  at  the  same  time  a 
number  of  intelligent  beings  existed  in  eternal  misery  ?  Among 
creatures  of  the  same  nature,  thence  capable  of  the  same  happi- 
ness ;  must  a  part  be  made  happy  at  the  expense  of  a  considera- 
ble portion  devoted  to  endless  misery  and  despair  ?  Cannot  a  Be- 
ing infinitely  perfect  and  happy  communicate  beatitude  to  his 
intelligent  ofispring  on  other  and  more  favorable  terms  ?  Can  he 
not  be  to  some  the  inexhaustible  source  of  happiness ;  unless  he 
is  to  others  the  never-failing  source  of  misery  ?  But  let  us  cease 
to  heap  contradiction  on  contradiction,  horror  upon  horror,  and 
end  this  disagreeable  discussion." — ^M.  Petitpierre  did  not  reflect, 
that  if  this  passage  contain  any  argument,  it  is  equally  forcible 
against  the  evils  which  in  fact  take  place  in  this  world,  as  against 
the  punishments  of  the  future ;  and  that  the  passage  may  be  re- 
torted thus :  Can  we  suppose  that  intelligent  creatures  capable 
by  nature  of  peace,  liberty,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  human  so- 
ciety, would  be  unable  to  attain  to  this  excellent  destination,  un- 
less at  the  same  time  a  number  of  intelligent  beings  were  rendered 
miserable  by  fines,  confiscations,  ignominy,  prisons,  chains,  stripes 
and  the  gallows  ?  Among  creatures  of  the  same  nature,  thence 
capable  of  the  same  happiness ;  must  a  part  be  made  safe  and 
happy  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  portion  devoted  to  misery 
and  despair,  in  the  ways  just  mentioned?  Cannot  a  being  infi- 
nitely perfect  and  happy  communicate  beatitude  to  his  intelli- 
gent offspring  on  other  and  more  favorable  terms  ?  Can  he  not 
be  to  some  the  source  of  peace,  safety,  liberty,  and  happiness ; 
unless  he  be  to  others  the  source  of  misery  ?  But  let  us  cease 
to  heap  contradiction  on  contradiction,  horror  upon  horror,  and 
end  this  disagreeable  discussion. 

To  say  that  God  can  convert  the  wicked,  and  without  endless 
imprisonment  and  punishment,  prevent  the  mischief  which  they 
would  do  to  the  system,  affords  no  satisfaction.  So  God  can  con- 
vert the  wicked  in  this  world,  and  prevent  all  the  mischief  which 
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they  da  here.  The  question  is  not,  what  God  haB  power  to  do, 
but  what  he  will  in  fact  do ;  and  what  he  may  see  fit  to  permit 
others  to  do. 

M.  Petitpierre  proceeds  to  argue  against  the  possibility^  that 
the  misery  of  some  intelligent  creatures  should  be  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  rest ;  and  urges  tliat  instead  of  this,  it  would 
subvert  their  happiness ;  because  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are 
so  full  of  benevolence  and  compassion,  that  they  cannot  be  hap- 
py, while  numbers  of  their  fellow  creatures  are  miserable  ;  and 
especially  because  it  must  be  still  more  painful  to  them,  to  know 
that  the  eternal  sufferings  of  those  their  fellow  creatures  were 
necessary  to  their  own  happiness.*  But  these  diMservations  are 
no  more  reconcilable  with  fact  and  with  experience,  than  those 
which  I  just  now  quoted  from  the  same  author.  Are  the  best  of 
men  in  this  world  so  compassionate,  that  they  cannot  be  happy  so 
long  as  thieves  and  robbers  are  confined  in  work-houses  and  pri- 
sons, and  murderers  die  on  gibbets  ?  And  do  they  disdain  to  en- 
joy their  lives,  their  liberty,  their  peace  and  their  property ,  unless 
they  can  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  them,  on  terms  less  ig- 
nominious and  painful  to  some  of  their  fellow  creatures  ? 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  M.  Petitpierre  endeavors  to 
prove,  that  the  misery  of  some  men  cannot  be  necessary  to  the 
greatest  good  of  the  system.  If  these  arguments  be  not  con- 
vincing, it  is  in  vain  to  expect  convincing  evidence  of  the  propo- 
sition now  under  consideration,  from  M.  Petitpierre. 

2.  The  reader  has  doubtless  taken  notice  that  the  proposition 
now  under  consideration  implies,  not  only  that  endless  misery, 
but  any  temporary  calamity  cannot  be  inflicted  on  an  individual, 
consistently  with  the  good  of  the  whole,  unless  that  temporary 
calamity  be  subservient  to  his  personal  good.  Observe  the  wordis 
quoted  above,  "  It  is  impossible  the  Divine  Being  should  ever  dis- 
pense any  evil  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come,  which  is 
not  even  to  the  individuals,  an  act  of  perfect  goodness."  Then 
all  evils  and  calamities  which  have  ever  existed,  or  do  exist,  or 
ever  will  exist,  in  this  world,  as  well  as  the  future,  are  no  real 
evils,  no  curse  to  the  patients  themselves  ;  but  they  are  all  so 
many  benefits  and  blessings  to  them.  The  destruction  of  the 
old  world,  of  Sodom,  etc.  were  real  blessings  to  the  patients  per- 
sonally. But  how  does  this  appear  ?  They  certainly  did  not  in 
this  world  operate  for  the  good  of  the  patients  ;  and  how  does  it 
appear,  that  they  will  operate  for  their  good  in  the  future  world  ? 
To  assert  this  without  assigning  a  reason,  is  impertinent.  Be- 
side ;  on  this  hypothesis,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  curse 

*  Page  215,  etc. 
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either  in  this  world  or  the  future  ;  and  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween a  curse  and  a  blessing.  What  then  shall  we  make  of  the 
scriptures,  which  speak  abundantly  of  curses,  and  constantly  dis- 
tinguish between  curses  and  blessings  ? 

3.  This,  which  I  have  called  the  second  fundamental  principle 
of  this  author,  is  in  reality  not  distinct  from  the  first.  If  the 
good  or  happiness  of  the  system  require  the  happiness  of  every 
individual,  it  surely  cannot  require  the  misery  of  any  individual ; 
and  if  it  do  not  require  his  misery,  it  is  not  consistent  with  justice, 
that  he  should  be  made  miserable  by  punishment ;  or  it  is  not 
consistent  with  justice  that  he  be  punished  any  further  than  is 
subservient  to  his  own  personal  happiness.  No  punishment  is 
consistent  with  justice,  which  in  view  of  the  criminal  alone,  with- 
out respect  to  a  substitute,  or  an  atonement,  the  public  good  does 
not  require. 

So  that  the  whole  system  of  this  author  depends  on  this  single 
principle.  That  it  is  not  consistent  with  justice,  to  punish  a  sinner 
any  further,  than  is  subservient  to  his  own  personal  good  ;  and 
this  principle,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  Chap.  II.  and  VIII. 
really  comes  to  this,  Whether  sin  be  a  moral  eml.  Moral  evil  is 
in  its  own  nature  odious,  and  justly  the  object  of  divine  disappro- 
bation, and  of  the  manifestation  of  disapprobation,  whether  such 
manifestation  of  disapprobation  be  subservient  to  the  personal 
good  of  the  sinner  or  not.  But  the  manifestation  of  divine  disap- 
probation is  punishment.  Therefore  moral  evil  may  justly  be 
punished,  whether  such  punishment  be  subservient  to  the  perso- 
nal good  of  the  sinner  or  not.  But  as  sin  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple now  under  consideration,  cannot  be  justly  punished  any 
further  than  is  subservient  to  the  personal  good  of  the  sinner,  of 
course  it  is  no  moral  evil. 

Again ;  moral  evil  in  its  own  nature  impairs  the  good  of  the 
moral  system.  Therefore  God  as  a  friend  to  that  system,  must  ne- 
cessarily, and  may  justly  disapprove  it,  and  manifest  his  disappro- 
bation, though  it  may  not  tend  to  the  personal  good  of  the  sinner. 
But  this  manifestation  of  divine  disapprobation  is  punishment,  and 
just  punishment.  But  sin,  according  to  the  principle  now  under 
consideration,  cannot  justly  be  thus  punished.  Therefore  sin  is 
not,  according  to  this  principle,  a  moral  evil. 

If  therefore  M.  Petitpierre  believe,  that  sin  is  a  moral  evil,  and 
in  its  own  nature  deserves  the  divine  abhorrence,  he  must,  to  be 
consistent,  give  up  his  whole  system  of  universal  salvation. 

As  the  book  now  before  us  is  a  later  publication  than  Dr. 
Chauncy's ;  and  as  the  Doctor's  book,  which  at  its  first  appear- 
ance was  so  highly  extolled  for  deep  learning  and  demonstrative 
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reasoning,  did  not  convert  the  world ;  the  zealots  for  universal- 
ism  have  been  lavish  of  their  encomiums  on  this  work  of  Petit- 
pierre,  and  as  it  scenes,  have  great  expectations  from  it.     Howev- 
er, it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that  this  book  will 
not  effect  more  numerous  conversions,  than  that  of  Dr.  C.     The 
author  has  a  good  talent  at  dedamatian ;  and  those  who  are  al- 
ready persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  system,  may  be  much  com- 
forted by  his  pathetic  representations  of  the  divine  goodness 
and  of  universal  happiness.     But  those  who  are  doubtful,  and 
wish  to  see  a  consistent  system  established  on  the  broad  basis  of 
reason  and  revelation,  will  doubtless  find  themselves  necessitated 
to  prosecute  their  inquiries  further  than  M.  Petitpierre  will  lead 
them. 


BRIEF  OBSERVATIONS 

Oir  THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  UNIVERSAL  SALVATION, 

AS  LATELY  PROMt/LGATED  AT  NEW  HAVEN.* 


It  is  proposed  in  these  few  pages,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  as  lately  proclaimed  in  this  dty^ 
to  consider  the  principal  arguments  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
be  supported,  to  mention  some  passages  of  scripture  which  are 
inconsistent  with  it,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  consequences 
which  will  follow  from  it. 

I.  The  doctrine  is,  that  all  mankind,  without  exception,  but 
none  of  the  devils,  will  be  saved ;  that  this  universal  salvation 
will  take  place  immediately  after  the  general  judgment,  so  that 
^er  that  time,  there  will  be  no  punishment  of  any  individual  of 
|he  human  race ;  that  this  deliverance  from  future  punishment 
tt  obtained  in  the  way  of  the  most  strict  justice ;  that  Christ 
having  paid  the  whole  debt,  for  all  mankind,  it  is  not  consistent 
with  justice,  that  any  man  should  be  punished  for  sin,  in  his  own 
person  ;  that  the  sinners  of  the  old  world,  however,  were  kept  in 
hell  from  the  flood  till  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  that  during 
the  three  days  that  Christ's  body  lay  in  the  grave,  his  spirit  went 
and  preached  the  gospel  to  them,  and  delivered  them  from  fur- 
ther punishment ;  that  perhaps  those  who  die  in  impenitence 
and  unbelief,  may,  till  the  final  judgment,  be  in  the  same  state, 
in  which  the  sinners  of  the  old  world  were,  before  the  death  of 
Christ. 

II.  I  am  to  consider  the  principal  arguments  by  which  this 
lystem  is  attempted  to  be  supported. 

It  is  argued  partly,  from  the  divine  goodness  and  compassion, 
but  chiefly  from  several  passages  of  scripture.     The  arguments 

*  Referring  to  the  preaching  of  Murray  the  Univenalist 
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from  divine  goodness,  equally  prove  that  all  devils^  as  that  all 
meny  will  be  saved.  If  a  God  of  infinite  goodness  and  compas- 
sion cannot  inflict  endless  punishment  on  a  fallen  maUy  how  can 
he  inflict  the  same  on  a  fdlen  angel  1  True  goodness  and  com- 
passion do  not  act  with  partial  biasses  and  attachments,  but  seek 
the  happiness  of  every  intelligent  being,  whose  happiness  is  con- 
sistent with  the  good  of  the  system.  To  say,  there  is  no  atone- 
ment made  for  the  fallen  dngels,  gives  no  satisfaction.  For 
why  did  not  infinite  goodness  provide  an  atonement  for  them,  as 
well  as  for  mankind  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  the  perdition  of  devils 
is  not  inconsistent  with  goodness,  because  it  is  not  opposed  to 
the  good  of  the  system  in  general,  but  necessary  to  it ;  I  answer, 
in  the  same  way  the  eternal  perdition  of  ungodly  men,  may  be 
reconciled  with  goodness.  The  argument  from  the  divine  good- 
ness is  also  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  well  known  dispensa- 
tions of  providence  towards  mankind  in  this  world.  The  argu- 
ment hath  been  stated  thus  :  '^  Can  you,  an  afiectionate  parent, 
take  your  own  child,  and  cast  it  into  a  glowing  oven  ?  No.  But 
hath  not  God  as  much  goodness  and  tenderness  as  you  ?  How 
then  can  you  suppose,  that  he  will  cast  any  of  his  children  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  confine  them  there  forever.'' 
On  this  argument  I  observe  : 

1.  That  it  equally  militates  against  the  eternal  punishment  of 
any  of  the  fallen  angels,  as  any  of  fallen  men  ;  for  they  are  the 
children  of  God  by  creation,  as  truly  as  men.  It  is  however 
true,  that  though  we  cannot  bear  to  cast  our  children  into  glow- 
ing ovens,  yet  God  can  and  docs,  first  neglect  the  means  neces- 
sary for  the  salvation  of  some  of  his  children,  and  then  cast  them 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone. 

2.  That  it  also  proves,  (so  far  as  it  proves  anything)  that  God 
cannot  afllict  and  destroy  mankind,  as  we  all  know  he  does,  in 
this  world.  Permit  me  in  my  turn,  to  use  this  argument :  "  Can 
you  an  afiectionate  parent,  throw  down  your  child  from  emi- 
nences, so  as  to  break  his  bones,  mangle  his  fiesh,  and  dislocate 
his  neck  ?  Or  can  you  plunge  him  into  a  raging  sea,  and  leave 
him  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  ?  Can  you  cast  him  to  l)e  de- 
voured by  lions  or  tigers  ?  Can  you  voluntarily  bring  on  him 
the  tortures  of  convulsions,  of  the  colic  or  of  the  stone  ?  Can 
you  set  your  house  on  fire,  and  in  it  consume  your  wife,  your 
children  and  whole  family  together  ?  I  know  you  cannot  think 
of  doing  any  of  these.  But  hath  not  God  as  much  goodness  and 
tenderness  as  you  ?  IIow  then  can  you  suppose  that  he  will 
ever  treat  any  of  his  children  in  this  manner  ?"  Yet  in  fact  he- 
doth  all  those  things  to  his  children.     The  instances  are  very^ 
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ODmmoiL.  This  shows  the  absurdity  of  all  such  arguments,  as 
that  stated  above ;  which  however  are  the  most  popular,  and 
with  many,  the  most  convincing  arguments  employed  to  prove 
universal  salvation.  It  is  mere  trifling  to  argue  against  future 
punishment,  on  principles  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  God's 
common  providence  ;  and  to  assert  boldly  that  God  cannot  do 
what  we  all  see  and  know,  that  he  in  fact  doth. 

The  principal  texts  of  scripture,  produced  in  support  of  thb 
doctrine,  are  these  which  follow : 

1  Cor.  15:  22,  '<  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive."  From  these  words  it  is  argued,  that  as  all  man- 
kind died  in  Adam,  so  all  mankind  will  live  eternally  in  and 
through  Christ  In  this  chapter,  the  apostle  is  discoursing  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ's  people,  the  whole  body  of  his  follow- 
ers, verse  23,  "  But  every  man  in  his  own  order,  Christ  the  first 
fruits,  afterward  they  that  are  Chrisfs,  at  his  coming."  These 
words  immediately  follow  those  now  under  consideration,  and 
plainly  show  the  sense  of  the  apostle  in  the  22d  verse  to  be,  that 
an  Chrisfs,  all  his  discipUa,  or  his  followers  shall  be  made  alive 
in  him.  But  who  those  are  whom  the  apostle  calls  Christ's^  or 
his  peopUy  his  foUowera,  is  not  determined  in  this  text.  It  is 
however  abundantly  determined  by  the  whole  New  Testament, 
that  they  are  the  penitent  and  believingy  and  they  only.  As  all 
who  were  in  Adam,  or  were  represented  by  him,  died  in  him ; 
so  all  who  are  in  Christ,  or  are  represented  by  him,  shall  live  in 
him.  But  it  is  denied,  that  all  men  are  in  Christ,  and  are  repre- 
sented by  him,  as  their  spiritual  head,  nor  is  this  asserted  in  this 
text.  The  whole  that  is  asserted  in  it  is,  that  all  who  are  in 
Christ,  shall  live  by  him,  as  all  who  were  in  Adam,  died  in  con- 
sequence of  his  fall. 

But  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  text  aforesaid,  which  I  op- 
pose, it  is  said,  "  that  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ ;"  which 
18  supposed  to  mean,  that  every  man  is  in  Christ,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  him.  The  words  are  in  1  Cor.  11:  3,  "The  head  of 
every  man  is  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  and 
the  head  of  Christ  is  God."  I  grant  that,  as  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption, the  character  and  office  of  God  the  father  is  superior 
to  the  Son  ;  and  as  in  the  family  economy,  the  husband  is  supe- 
rior to  his  wife  in  honor  and  authority,  so  Christ  is  exalted  in 
authority  and  dominion  over  all  mankind.  In  this  sense  too,  he 
is  the  head  of  the  devils,  as  he  is  "  made  head  over  all  things  to 
the  church,"  and  "  all  things  are  put  under  his  feet,  he  only  ex- 
cepted, who  put  all  things  under  him."  But  that  he  is  so  the 
hrad  of  all  men,  diat  all  will  be  saved  by  him,  does  not  appear. 
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But  it  is  pleaded,  that  ''  Christ  died  for  all/'  that  he  is  <'  the 
Savior  of  all  men," — that  he  is  "  the  Savior  of  the  world," — "  and 
a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world," — '^  that  he  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  all," — '<  and  that  he  tasted  death  for  every 
man."  Doubtless  these  expressions  are  strictly  true,  as  Christ 
has  made  an  atonement,  or  laid  a  foundation  in  his  death  and 
suiTcrings,  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind  ;  so  that  salvation  is 
offered  to  all ;  ott  without  exception  are  invited  to  accept  it 
But  what  if  some  obstinately  refuse  to  accept  it  ?  Will  they  still 
inherit  this  salvation  ?  This  is  not  asserted  in  any  one  of  those 
texts  now  referred  to.  Yet  it  should  be  asserted,  to  make  them 
at  all  to  the  purpose  of  universal  salvation.  All  that  is  asserted, 
is^  that  Christ  has  made  atonement  or  provision  for  the  salvation 
of  all  men.  But  this  no  more  proves  that  all  men  will  in  fact  be 
saved,  than  if  a  prince  should  make  a  feast  sufficient  to  entertain 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  this  proves,  that  all  those  inhabitants 
will  actually  partake  of  the  feast.  Notwithstanding  this  provision, 
a  great  part  may  refuse  to  comply  with  the  royal  invitation,  and 
thus  exclude  themselves.  Yet  it  is  true  that  there  was  a  feast 
made  for  all.  In  like  manner  the  provision  made  by  Christ  is 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all;  yet  some  exclude  themselves  by 
their  unbelief.  In  this  sense  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all, 
and  tasted  death  for  every  man  ;  and  this  sense  of  these  passages 
is  plainly  given  by  the  scripture  itself,  particularly  in  John  3:  16, 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son," 
iK)t  that  all  mankind  might  be  saved  by  him,  but  <'  that  whoever 
believeth  in  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

It  is  further  pleaded,  tliat  God  "  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved," 
— that  he  hath  "  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked," — and 
that  he  is  "  not  willing  that  any  should  perish."     The  death  or 
perdition  of  the  wicked  is  not  in  itself  a  desirable  object ;  in  this 
view  God  doth  not,  nor  can  take  pleasure  in  it ;  he  cannot  de- 
light in  the  punishment  and  destruction  of  his  creatures  simply 
considered.     Yet  he  may  inflict  on  them  punishment  and  de- 
struction, when  they  are  necessary  to  vindicate  his  character,  to 
support  his  law,  to  restrain  others  from  sin,  and  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  whole.     The  texts  now  under  consideration  are  to 
be  taken  in  the  same  sense  with  Lam.  3:  33,  "  He  doth  not  af-  - 
flict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men  ;"  and  Hos.  1 1:  8,^ 
"  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?    How  shall  I  deliver  tliee, 
Israel  ?   How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?    How  shall  I  set  thec^ 
as  Zel)oim  ?   Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me  ;  my  repentings  ai^— 
kindled  together."     A  most  benevolent  parent  may  find  it  n^= 
cessnry  to  chastise,  and  even  to  disinherit  a  child.     Yet  he  nex^J 
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does  it,  as  we  say,  of  choice ;  but  with  great  reluctance.  It  is 
true,  all  things  considered,  he  may  choose  to  do  it.  Still,  in  it- 
aelf,  it  is  very  disagreeable  and  painful  to  him. 

Jer.  31:  34,  ^^  They  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them, 
to  the  greatest  of  them,"  hath  been  introduced  as  an  aigument 
of  universal  salvation,  because,  to  know  God  is  life  eternal. 
But  those  words  of  Jeremiah  refer  not  to  the  state  of  things  after 
the  general  judgment,  but  to  the  millennial  state,  and  are  equiva- 
lent to  Isa.  11:  9,  <'  For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;"  and  to  Hab.  2:  14. 
But  it  is  not  pretended,  that  universal  salvation  will  be  effected 
on  this  earthy  or  before  the  general  judgment,  which  is  to  be  in 
the  air,  not  on  this  globe.  It  is  granted  that  in  the  general  re- 
surrection, some  will  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation. 
Therefore  universal  salvation  will  not  take  place  before  that 
period* 

A  further  argument  hath  been  drawn  from  Rev.  5:  13,  '^  Every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth, 
and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I,  say- 
ing, blessing,  and  honor,  etc.  It  is  said  that  these  words  show, 
that  all  men  will  finally  unite  in  hymns  of  praise  to  God  and  the 
Lamb  and  therefore  will  be  saved.  But  this  text  says  nothing 
particularly  of  all  men ;  it  speaks  of  all  creatures,  rational  and 
irrational,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  represents  tliem  as  joining 
with  the  angels,  the  four  beasts,  and  elders,  in  a  hymn  of  praise, 
and  is  an  instance  of  the  figure  called  prosopopoeiay  similar  to 
that  in  Ps.  19:  1,  and  in  Ps.  148:  1 — 11.  It  is  therefore  nothing 
to  the  purpose  of  the  salvation  of  all  men.  Besides ;  this  text 
as  much  implies  the  salvation  of  all  devils,  as  of  all  men,  and  so 
if  it  prove  anything,  proves  too  much  for  those  by  whom  it  is 
quoted  in  the  present  question. 

Phil.  2:  10,  "  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee  should 

bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under 

the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 

i8  Lord,"  etc.  is  supposed  to  imply  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

But  this  is  a  mere  declaration  of  Christ's  exaltation,  and  of  the 

iubjection  of  all  things  to  him,  and  is  tantamount  to  those  texts 

before  quoted,  which  declare,  that  he  is  made  head  over  all  things 

lo  the  church ;  and  that  all  things  are  put  under  his  feet.     But 

these  passages  do  not  imply,  that  all  men  will  voluntarily  submit 

to  him.     See  also  Rom.  14:  9 — 13. 

From  "the  restitution  of  all  things,"  mentioned  in  Acts  3:  21, 
it  hath  been  urged,  that  all  men  will  be  restored  to  the  favor  olf 
God.     On  this  I  observe. 
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That  these  words  might  well  have  been  rendered,  The  eotnpfe- 
tion  or  consummation  of  all  things,  and  are  so  rendered  and  in- 
terpreted by  some  of  the  best  commentators.  If  they  be  taken 
strictly  according  to  the  present  translation,  they  will  prove  that 
all  devils  are  to  be  restored  to  the  divine  favor,  as  well  as  all  men. 
Therefore  they  prove  too  much  for  those  with  whom  I  am  at  pres- 
ent concerned.  But  the  original  puts  this  text  entirely  out  of  the 
present  question.  Without  insisting  on  a  different  rendering  of 
the  word  translated  restitution,  the  sense  according  to  the  origi- 
nal is  this :  The  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  those  things  tffkkk 
God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  So  that  if  the 
restoration  of  all  men  be  a  doctrine  taught  by  the  prophets,  this  text 
declares,  that  the  time  will  come,  when  such  a  restoration  wiD 
be  effected.  Otherwise  it  says  nothing  concerning  it.  This  text 
is  sometimes  introduced  in  this  manner :  "  The  restitution  of  all 
things  is  declared  by  all  the  prophets  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world ;"  which  is  a  perversion  of  the  text,  and  shows  either  great 
dishonesty,  or  great  inattention  to  the  original. 

These  are  the  principal  scriptures  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation,  as  lately  published  among  us,  is  supposed  to 
be  founded,  and  whether  they  be  a  sufficient  foundation,  I  now 
appeal  to  every  candid  man,  who  is  but  tolerably  acquainted  with 
the  scriptures. 

III.  I  am  to  mention  some  passages  of  scripture  which  appear 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

Matt.  25:  31 — 46,  especially  v.  4 1 , "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."     It  is 
pretended  that  the  goats  on  the  left  hand,  in  this  passage,  are  the 
devils ;  that  the  sheep  on  the  right,  are  all  mankind ;  and  that 
the  devils  are  condemned  to  everlasting  fire,  because  they  restrain- 
ed men  from  acts  of  charity.     Why  then  is  it  not  said.  Depart, 
ye  cursed,  etc.  not  because  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  meat ;  but  because  I  was  an  hungred  and  ye  restrained  others 
from  giving  me  meat  ?     And  why  was  it  not  said,  Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  you ;  not,  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,  implying,  that  they  were  different  persons  from 
those  to  whom  the  Judge  was  speaking.     But  the  32d  verse  putsa 
this  matter  out  of  all  dispute :  "  Before  him  shall  be  gathered  alM 
nations ;  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shep — 
herd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats."     What  is  the  antece-^s 
dent  of  them  1  not  surely  the  devils,  for  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  context.     It  is  the  nations ;  and  to  say  that  them  refew 
to  any  other  antecedent,  is  a  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  grammar- 
tical  construction.     But  to  such  shifts  as  these,  the  advocates  f«cv 
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universal  salvation  are  reduced,  to  reconcile  their  doctrine  with 
the  scriptures !  Surely  that  doctrine  must  be  very  foreign  from 
the  scriptures,  which  can  be  no  better  reconciled  with  them,  than 
universal  salvation  can  with  this  passage  in  the  25th  of  Matthew. 

Rev.  14:  11,  "  And  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up 
forever  and  ever :  and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who 
worship  the  beast  and  his  image."  If  the  beast  mean  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  it,  Rome  heathen  and  papal,  the  wor- 
shippers are  not  merely  the  devils,  but  some  men  are  compre- 
hended in  the  number.  If  tlie  beast  mean  the  devil  himself,  still 
lome  men  arc  comprehended  in  the  number  of  his  worshippers. 
See  1  Cor.  10:  20.  Thus  on  every  supposition,  this  text  declares 
that  some  men  will  be  tormented  forever  and  ever. 

Isa.  66:  24,  <<  They  shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  carcas- 
ses of  the  men,  that  have  transgressed  against  me ;  for  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched."  These  were  not 
devils ;  they  are  expressly  called  men,  and  were  clothed  with 
carcasses,  or  bodies,  which  is  not  true  of  the  devils. 

2  Thess.  1:  8,  9,  ''In  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them 
that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction." 
The  devils,  however  they  are  obliged  to  obey  the  law,  are  not 
obliged  to  obey  the  gospel  and  to  believe  in  Christ.  Therefore 
this  passage  means  men  not  devils, 

2  Cor.  11:  15,  "  Whose  end  shall  be  according  to  their  works." 
The  persons  spoken  of  are  false-apostles,  evU-workers,  v.  13, 
and  in  v.  22,  are  declared  to  be  Hebrews,  Israelites,  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  Therefore  they  could  not  be  devils.  But  their  end 
is  said  to  be  according  to  their  works,  as  false-apostles  and  evil- 
workcrs ;  which  end  must  doubtless  be  an  evU  one,  not  the 
good  end  of  salvation.  / 

2  Pet.  3:  7,  "  The  heavens  and  the  earth — are — reserved  unto 
fire — and  perdition  of  ungodly  men.^^     Men  not  devils. 

Luke  16:  22,  23,  "  The  rich  man — in  hell — lifted  up  his  eyes 
being  in  torments."  This  was  a  rich  man,  not  a  rich  devil,  v. 
19,  and  he  was  confined  in  hell  by  an  impassable  gulf,  v.  26. 

1  Cor.  1:  18,  "The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that 
perish  foolishness,  but  to  us  which  are  saved,  it  is  the  power  of 
God."  These  that  perish  are  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  fool- 
ishness, and  such  the  apostle  declares  the  Jews  and  Greeks  to 
be,  v.  23. 

Heb.  10:  38,  "  We  are  not  of  them  who  draw  back  unto  per- 
dition, but  of  them  that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul."  Some 
then  do  draw  back  unto  perdition,  i.  e.  from  a  professed /ot//^, 
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as  is  manifest  from  the  verse  preceding,  ^^  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith,  but  if  any  man  draw  back,"  i.  e.  from  the  faith,  or  the  pro- 
fession of  it ;  "  my  soul  hath  no  pleasure  in  him."  But  the  fall- 
en angels  do  not  draw  back  from  the  faith,  or  the  profession  of 
it ;  because  they  never  pretended  to  have  received  it*  Therefore 
the  persons  who  draw  back  unto  perdition^  are  men  and  not 
devils. 

Luke  13:  25 — ^29.  We  are  here  informed  of  some  who  shall 
be  shut  out  of  heaven,  and  shall  in  vain  seek  admission.  But 
who  are  these  ?  Not  the  devils  surely,  because  Christ  addresses 
them  in  the  second  person,  '<  and  ye  begin  to  stand  without ;" 
"  I  know  you  not,  whence  you  are,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity ;" 
which  shows  that  they  were  the  men  with  whom  he  was  then  in 
conversation.  How  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  salvation  of  aO 
men  ? 

Dan.  12:  2,  ^<  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt."  This  is  spoken  of  those  who  sleep 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  who  cannot  be  the  devils,  but  mm. 
Some  of  these  are  to  awake  to  everlasting  contempt. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  sacred  passages  which  mvgfat 
be  adduced  on  this  occasion.  And  can  we  suppose  that  a  God  of 
infinite  goodness,  delights  to  vex  and  worry  mankind  with  ground- 
less fears  ?  Or  that  a  God  of  unviolable  truth  will  denounce 
thrcatenings,  which  he  never  means  to  execute  ?  Would  not 
such  a  construction  of  the  theatenings,  weaken  the  credibility 
of  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel  too  ?  If  God  doth  not  declare 
what  is  about  to  be  in  one  case,  how  know  we  that  he  does  in 
another  ? 

Besides  the  supposition  that  devils  only  are  intended  in  some 
of  the  thrcatenings,  the  advocates  for  universal  salvation,  whom 
I  oppose,  have  several  other  evasions.  According  to  them,  in 
some  instances  in  which  death  is  threatened  to  sinners,  no  more 
is  intended  than  that  they  shall  die  ds  sinners,  i.  e.  shall  repent 
and  forsake  their  sins.  In  others,  they  shall  die,  be  damned, 
etc.  as  they  shall  be  condemned  in  their  own  consciences,  and 
shall  expect  and  fear  eternal  death.  In  others,  it  is  only  de- 
clared, that  they  should  die  in  Christ,  as  in  this  text,  "  The  souLa 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die," 

On  the  first  mode  of  evasion,  I  observe,  that  repentance  i^ 
no  death  of  men,  or  of  the  soul ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  resur — 
rcction  to  spiritual  life,  the  proper  life  of  man.  Again  ;  that  r^?- 
pentance  is  no  token  of  divine  displeasure,  but  is  a  sure  token  of 
divine  favor.  Acts  11:  18,  "  They  glorified  God,  saying.  The/? 
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hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life."  It 
cannot  therefore  be  made  the  subject  of  a  threatening;  but 
whenever  it  is  predicted,  is  promised  as  a  blessing.  Again  ;  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  in  this  sense,  the  worm  of  the  wicked  shall 
not  die  ;  that  their  smoke  shall  ascend  forever  and  ever ;  that 
they  are  fixed  in  torment  by  an  impassable  gulf ;  that  they  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction ;  that  they  shall  seek 
admission  into  heaven,  but  seek  in  vain. 

On  the  second  mode  of  evasion,  That  sinners  shall  be  damned 
in  their  own  consciences  and  die  in  expectation,  I  observe,  that 
by  the  same  rule  of  construction,  we  have  no  warrant  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  mean  any  more  than  that 
some  men  will  be  confident  of  their  good  estate,  or  favor  With 
God,  and  so  pronounce  a  sentence  of  justification  on  themselves, 
in  the  expectation  or  strong  hope  of  eternal  life.  If  it  be  said, 
*^  that  they  that  do  evil  shall  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of 
damnation,"  only  as  they  shall  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation on  themselves,  and  shall  expect  and  fear  eternal  damna- 
tion ;  I  will  say,  <<  that  they  that  do  good  shall  come  forth  to  the 
resurrection  of  life,"  only  as  they  shall,  in  a  confidence  of  the 
divine  favor,  pronounce  sentence  of  justification  on  themselves, 
and  shall  expect  and  hope  for  eternal  life,  yet  shall  never  enjoy 
it,  any  more  than  the  wicked  shall  suffer  eternal  punishment 
If,  '<  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned,"  mean  only,  that 
he  shall  be  condemned  in  his  own  mind ;  then,  '<  he  that  be- 
lieveth, shall  be  saved,"  means  only,  that  he  shall  be  saved  in 
his  own  mind  or  expectation.  Besides,  according  to  this  sense 
of  the  threatenings,  how  can  the  wicked  be  said  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  never  dying  worm  ?  or  to  be  in  a  place  of  torment 
from  which  they  can  never  escape  ?  or  to  be  punished  with 
those  torments,  the  smoke  of  which  shall  ascend  forever  and  ever  ? 
Surely,  according  to  the  doctrine  which  I  oppose,  they  will  not 
forever  and  ever  expect  punishment ;  nor  can  they  be  supposed 
to  be  the  subjects, /orever  and  ever,  of  any  other  self-condemna- 
tion, than  that  which  is  implied  in  true  repentance,  which  is  con- 
sistent with  perfect  and  eternal  happiness,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  made  the  matter  of  threatening. 

On  the  last  mode  of  evasion,  That  sinners  shall  die  in  Christ 
only,  I  observe.  That  it  is  applicable  only  to  those  texts,  which 
were  written  before  the  death  of  Christ,  not  to  any  which  were 
written  after  that  event  and  are  expressed  in  the  future  tense  ;  as 
these,  2  Thess.  1:9,  "  Shall  be  punished  with  an  everlasting  de- 
struction," etc.  Phil.  3:  19,  "  Whose  end  is  destruction."  2 
Cor.  1 1:  15^   '<  Whose  end  shaU  be  according  to  their  works." 
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Again ;  dying  in  Christ,  i.  c.  that  Christ  should  die  for  a  sinner, 
is  no  proper  subject  of  threatening,  as  it  is  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  granted  to  a  fallen  world ;  as  well  might  we  be  threatened 
with  the  inheritance  of  heaven.  Again  ;  that  this  threatening,  if 
it  be  so  called,  might  as  well  have  been  denounced  on  the  right- 
eous as  on  the  wicked  ;  it  being  granted  on  all  hands,  that  Christ 
died  for  the  penitent  and  believing.  Once  more  ;  that  if  these 
words,  "  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,"  mean  that  such  a  soul 
should  die  in  Christ,  as  Christ  should  die  in  its  stead,  and  the  soul 
personally  should  not  die ;  with  as  much  authority  will  I  say,  that 
these  words,  "  He  is  just,  he  shall  surely  live,"  mean  only  that 
he  shall  live  in  Christ,  as  Christ  shall  live  in  his  stead,  but  the 
man  personally  shall  not  live  at  all. 

Thus  these  men,  while  they  attempt  to  reduce  or  annihilate  the 
threatenings  of  scripture,  equally  annihilate  the  promises,  and  en- 
tirely overthrow  that  very  universal  salvation,  for  which  they  so 
earnestly  plead. 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  evading  the  texts  of  scripture, 
which  assert  a  future  punishment ;  this  is  by  supposing  that  the 
sins  of  men  are  to  be  separated  from  the  men  themselves,  and  to 
be  sent  to  hell,  while  the  men  who  committed  those  sins  are  to 
be  taken  to  heaven.  Thus  the  chaff  in  Matt.  3: 1 2.  Luke  3:  17, 
is  said  to  mean  the  sins  of  mankind  ;  these  sins  are  to  be  separa- 
ted from  the  wheat,  which  is  the  men  themselves,  and  to  be 
burnt  up  with  unquenchable  fire.  The  carcasses  of  the  men,  who 
have  transgressed  against  God,  in  Isa.  66:  24,  are  said  to  be  the 
sins  of  those  transgressors.     On  this  I  observe, 

1.  That  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  interpretation  can 
be  reconciled  with  most  of  those  texts  quoted  above,  or  with 
others  which  may  be  quoted,  as  Phil.  3:  18,  19.  Those  whose 
end  is  destruction,  are  said  to  be  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  whose  God  is  their  belly.  Sins  are  indeed  acts  of  enmi- 
ty, but  not  enemies,  nor  have  they  any  bellies  to  be  their  Gods. 
Those  who,  according  to  2  Thess.  1:  8,  9,  are  to  be  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction,  are  not  lifeless  actions,  but  persons 
(oirii'fg,  in  the  masculine  gender)  who  know  not  God,  and  obey 
not  the  gospel.  But  sins  are  capable  of  neither  knowledge  nor 
obedience.  In  2  Cor.  11:15,  false  apostles  and  evil  workers, 
who  were  Hebrews,  Israelites,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  said  to 
come  to  an  end  according  to  their  works.  But  sins  are  neither 
false  nor  true  apostles,  neither  good  nor  evil  workers,  are  neither 
Israelites,  Hebrews,  nor  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  nor  can  they  per- 
form any  works,  according  to  which  their  end  shall  be.  2  Peter 
3:  7,  speaks  of  the  perdition  not  of  sins,  but  men.     Surely  the 
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Tews  and  Greeks  to  whom  the  gospel  was  foolishness,  and  who 
therefore  perished,  were  not  $ins,  but  sinners.  And  what  an 
ibsurdity  to  say,  that  the  sins  of  men  draw  back  from  the  gospel 
Guth  unto  perdition,  according  to  Hcb.  10:  39. 

2.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  sin* a  stiffering, 
or  being  tormented,  with  common  sense.  How  can  the  sins  of 
tiEnsjgressors  be  eaten  by  worms,  or  burnt  with  fire,  while  the 
transgressors  themselves  are  in  heaven  ?  How  can  an  act  of 
murder,  or  fornication,  or  blasphemy,  be  tormented  forever  and 
ever  in  fire  and  brimstone,  while  the  authors  of  those  actions  are 
in  perfect  bliss  ?  If  such  punishments  are  feasible,  and  answer 
the  end  of  punishment,  why  are  they  not  adopted  by  human 
legislators  ?  Why  is  not  felony  hanged,  or  cropt  and  branded, 
and  the  felons  suffered  to  go  free  ?  But  the  absurdity  sufficient- 
ly appears  ;  it  would  be  altogether  as  good  sense  to  talk  of  pun- 
ishing the  north-west  wind,  or  tormenting  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

3.  With  regard  to  that  text  in  Isa.  66:  24,  it  seems  to  be  very 
unluckily  chosen  to  prove,  that  sins  are  to  be  tormented,  but  the 
sinners  saved.  I  will  undertake  to  prove  from  the  same  text, 
with  much  more  plausibility,  that  the  sins  of  mankind  are  all  to 
be  saved,  and  to  be  happy  in  heaven  forever,  while  all  men  with- 
out exception  are  to  be  sent  to  eternal  torments  in  hell.  For  the 
words  immediately  preceding  are,  '^  All  flesh  shall  come  to  wor- 
ship before  me,  saith  the  Lord."  As  the  prophet  had  been  just 
speaking  of  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  these  words,  I  sup- 
pose, on  all  hands  are  allowed  to  be  descriptive  of  the  heavenly 
state.  Therefore  all  flesh  shall  be  admitted  into  the  heavenly 
state,  ^ni  flesh  in  scripture  very  commonly  signifies  the  sin  or 
wickedness  of  men.  Therefore  all  the  sins  of  all  men  will  be 
taken  to  heaven.  But  the  worm  of  those  who  have  transgressed 
against  God  shall  never  die,  and  their  fire  shall  never  be  quench- 
ed. Now  all  men  without  exception  have  transgressed  against 
God.  Therefore  all  men  without  exception,  shall  suffer  eternal 
torments  in  hell,  while  their  sins  shall  enjoy  eternal  peace  and 
happiness  in  heaven.  Thus  we  see  to  what  conclusions  we  are 
led,  by  taking  no  greater  liberty  with  the  scriptures,  than  those 
take  with  whom  I  am  now  concerned. 

IV.  I  am  to  point  out  some  of  the  consequences  which  will  fol- 
k>w  from  this  system. 

1.  It  follows  from  this  system,  that  the  confinement  of  the  sin- 
ners of  the  old  world  in  the  prison  of  hell,  till  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  similar  treatment  of  those  who  die  in  impenitence  and 
unbelief,  is  a  direct  violation  of  justice,  and  can  no  more  be  re- 
conciled with  it,  than  the  eternal  punishment  of  a  great  part  of 
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mankind.  The  reason  why  it  is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
justice,  that  any  men  should  be  eteriially  punished,  is,  that  Christ 
as  the  substitute  of  all  mankind,  hath  taken  the  whole  punish- 
ment of  sin  on  himself,  and  hath  paid  for  all  men  the  whole  debt 
Therefore  payment  being  made  by  the  substitute,  it  is  unjust  to 
exact  payment  of  any  sinner  in  his  own  person. 

This  would  be  to  exact  double  payment.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple I  argue,  that  if  Christ  has  so  paid  the  whole  debt  for  aD 
men,  that  it  is  unjust  to  inflict  the  whole  punishment  of  sin  oo 
the  person  of  any  sinner,  it  is  also  unjust  to  inflict  on  the  penoo 
of  any  sinner  a  part  of  the  punishment ;  as  this  would  be  Bofar 
to  exact  double  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  to  exact  double  pay- 
ment for  a  part  of  a  debt  is  as  real  injustice,  though  not  so  great 
a  degree  of  it,  as  to  exact  double  payment  for  the  whole.  There- 
fore justice  was  entirely  violated,  in  confining  the  sinners  of  the 
old  world,  in  the  prison  of  hell,  for  more  than  two  thousand  yean. 

2.  It  follows  from  this  system,  that  the  divine  justice  is  vio- 
lated also  by  all  the  tokens  of  divine  wrath  or  displeasure,  which 
are  ever  inflicted  on  men  in  this  life.  That  there  have  been 
many  tokens  of  divine  wrath  inflicted  on  men  in  this  life,  cannot 
be  denied,  to  be  sure,  by  those  who  believe  the  divine  authority 
of  the  scriptures ;  such  was  the  destruction  of  the  old  worM,  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of  the  Canaanites,  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
army  in  the  Red  Sea,  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  af- 
terwards by  the  Romans,  when  wrath  came  upon  them  to  the 
uttermost ;  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  of  Hophni  and  Phine- 
has,  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  etc.  These  are  plain  instances  of 
punishment  of  sin  inflicted  by  God;  but  how  can  these,  on  the 
system  which  I  oppose,  be  reconciled  with  divine  justice,  any 
more  than  the  everlasting  punishment  of  sin  ?  If  these  punish- 
ments were  just,  it  follows  that  Christ  has  not  so  paid  the  whole 
debt,  but  that  it  is  consistent  with  justice  that  sinners  should  be 
punished  in  their  own  persons ;  and  therefore  the  argument  in 
favor  of  universal  salvation,  drawn  from  the  consideration  of 
Christ's  having  paid  the  whole  debt,  entirely  falls  to  the  ground. 

I  may  also  mention  the  calamities  to  which  all  mankind  are 
liable,  and  which  they  constantly  suflcr ;  the  sickness,  pains  and 
sorrows,  the  vexations  and  disappointments,  which  await  us  all ; 
the  pangs  of  child-birth,  the  agonies  of  death,  etc.  To  say  that 
these  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  sin  and  could  not  have 
been  prevented  by  the  Deity,  is  an  aflront  to  reason  and  an  im- 
peachment of  the  divine  Omnipotence.  It  was  in  the  power  of 
Omnipotence  to  have  constituted  things  in  such  a  manner,  that 
child-bearing  and  death  should  have  been  without  the  least  pain, 
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or  that  we  should  all  have  been  translated  without  tasting  death. 
With  equal  ease  could  God  have  prevented  every  other  temporal 
calamity.  To  say  that  these  calamities  are  mere  parental  chas- 
tisements designed  for  our  good,  and  therefore  not  punishments 
or  tokens  of  divine  displeasure,  is  contradictory.  For  no  good 
parent  ever  chastised  a  child,  but  for  some  fault,  at  which  he  was 
displeased. 

What  then  are  all  these  calamities  of  life  and  agonies  of  death, 
but  so  many  tokens  of  God's  displeasure  at  sin  ?  But  such  tokens 
of  God's  displeasure  can  never  be  reconciled  with  justice,  on  the 
supposition  that  Christ  so  paid  the  whole  debt  of  punishment  for 
all  mankind,  that  justice  will  not  allow,  that  they  be  punished  in 
their  own  persons.  And  if  justice  will  allow  that  men  be  pun- 
ished in  their  own  persons,  it  is  a  matter  of  grace,  sovereign  grace, 
that  any  of  mankind  are  saved ;  and  if  any,  who  and  how  many. 

3.  It  follows  from  this  system,  that  we  have  an  absolute  and 
immediate  right,  on  the  footing  of  justice,  to  the  inheritance  of 
heaven  and  aJI  its  blessedness,  and  that  we  are  injured  by  the 
Deity,  in  being  kept  out  of  it  for  a  day  or  an  hour.  Christ  has 
purchased  heaven  for  us  equally  as  an  escape  from  hell.  But 
to  be  kept  out  of  a  glorious  inheritance,  to  which  we  have  an  en- 
tire and  absolute  right  on  the  footing  of  justice,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  detained  in  a  state  of  imprisonment,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  great  part  of  mankind,  (Zech.  9:  12),  or  in  such  a  state 
that  even  the  best  of  men  groan  being  burdened,  and  are  in 
bondage,  (Rom.  8:  23,  and  2  Cor.  5:  2 — 5,  and  Heb.  2:  14,  15), 
is  not  merely  to  be  injured,  but  to  suffer  an  injury  which  is  great 
and  oppressive.  If,  to  avoid  this  consequence,  it  should  be  said, 
that  doubtless  Christ  in  the  covenant  between  him  and  the  Fa- 
ther, consented  that  his  redeemed  should  be  kept  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  heaven  for  a  season  ;  this  would  be  to  open  a  door  at 
which  certain  guests,  very  unwelcome  to  the  advocates  for  uni- 
versal salvation,  may  easily  enter.  For  in  this  concession  it  is 
granted,  that  the  purchase  of  Christ  is  not  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional, but  limited  with  stipulations  and  conditions.  Hence  at 
once  arises  this  question  :  What  are  the  stipulations  and  condi- 
tions, on  which  an  inheritance  of  the  blessings  of  Christ's  purchase 
is  to  be  obtained  ?  Is  not  that  purchase  so  limited,  that  none 
can  enjoy  the  saving  blessings  of  it,  who  die  in  impenitence  and 
unbelief.  Doubtless  he  who  had  a  right  to  consent,  that  all 
men  should  for  a  season  be  kept  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  bless- 
ings purchased  by  Christ,  had  a  right  to  consent  that  some  men 
should  be  kept  from  them  forever.  And  if,  this  being  the  case, 
no  injury  is  done  those  who  are  excluded  from  those  blessings 
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for  a  season,  neither  is  any  injury  done  those  who -are  finally  ex- 
cluded ;  because  the  conditions  of  the  purchase  in  either  case  are 
fulfilled.  It  remains  therefore  to  be  shown,  what  are,  and  what 
are  not  the  conditions  of  enjoying  the  blessings  purchased  by 
Christ ;  and  the  argument  from  the  absolute  purchase,  whether 
of  escape  from  hell,  or  of  the  possession  of  heaven  entirely  falls 
to  the  ground. 

4.  It  follows  from  this  system,  that  we  have  a  right  on  the 
footing  of  justice,  to  immediate  complete  sanctification,  and  are 
constantly  injured  so  long  as  we  are  kept  in  a  state  of  depravity 
or  imperfection.  Perfection  in  holiness  is  a  part  of  the  purchase 
of  Christ  (Heb.  12:  23,  and  Rev.  21:  27.)  But  the  founda- 
tion of  the  argument,  that  we  cannot  consistently  with  justice, 
sufier  the  penalty  of  the  law,  is,  that  we  have  a  right  on  the  foot- 
ing of  justice,  to  whatever  Christ  has  purchased  for  us.  There- 
fore we  have  a  right  to  immediate  and  complete  sanctification. 
If  here  too  it  should  be  said,  that  Christ  has  consented,  that  we 
should  be  kept  out  of  this  privilege  for  a  while  ;  I  answer,  as 
under  the  preceding  article,  that  with  as  much  reason,  I  may 
say,  be  has  consented  that  some  should  remain  without  it  for- 
ever. 

5.  It  follows  from  this  system,  that  we  are  under  no  obligation 
to  obey  the  divine  law.     Christ  has  equally  obeyed  the  law  for 
us,  as  he  has  suffered  the  penalty.     He  has  equally  paid  the  debt 
of  obedience,  as  the  debt  of  punishment.     Now  if,  since  Christ 
has  paid  the  debt  of  punishment,  to  exact  punishment  of  men 
personally,  be  to  exact  double  payment  of  the  debt ;  then,  since 
Christ  has  paid  the  debt  of  obedience,  to  exact  obedience  of  men 
personally,  is  to  exact  double  payment  of  the  debt  of  obedience ; 
which  is  unjust,  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and  can  never  consist 
with  the  divine  rectitude  and  perfection.     It  follows  therefore 
that  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law  in  any 
particular,  whether  as  it  respects  God  or  men.     We  are  under 
no  obligation  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  to  ob- 
serve his  Sabbath,  his  ordinances  of  public  or  private  worship,  or 
to  comply  with  any  precept  of  the  first  table.     Equally  free  are 
we  from  obligation  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  to  speak 
the  truth,  to  practise  justice,  fidelity,  humanity,  charity,  temper — 
ance,  sobriety,  or  any  other  virtue.     And  where  there  is  no  law^ 
there  is  no  transgression.     Therefore,  according  to  this  system  -^ 
we  are  not  capable  of  conmiitting  sin ;  and  though  we  should, 
fall  into  profaneness,  perjury,  blasphemy ;  though  we  should  praa-- 
tise  injustice,  fraud,  theft,  malice,  revenge,  murder,  they  would 
be  no  sin,  but  would  be  as  perfectly  innocent,  as  those  which  are 
esteemed  the  most  amiable  virtues. 
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6.  It  foDows  from  this  system,  that  grace  is  in  a  great  measure 
excluded  from  the  plan  of  salvation  published  in  the  gospel.  In 
the  late  exhibition  of  universal  salvation  in  this  place,  the  preach- 
er himself  declared,  "  that  however  some  hoped  to  be  saved  by 
free  grace^  he  expected  to  be  saved  in  the  way  of  strict  juatice.^^ 
This  declaration  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  generd  system, 
and  necessarily  implied  in  it.  For  if  we  have  a  right  on  the  foot' 
ing  of  justice,  to  deliverance  from  hell,  and  admission  to  heaven, 
we  doubdess  have  the  same  right  to  conversion,  pardon,  justifi- 
cation, the  teachings  and  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  in  short,  to  every 
blessing  which  Christ  has  purchased.  If  so,  where  is  the  grace 
in  communicating  these  blessings  ?  Manifestly  there  is  no  grace 
in  the  communication  of  any  of  them.  They  are  due  to  us,  and, 
according  to  the  system  which  I  am  opposing,  in  communicating 
them,  God  does  but  discharge  his  debts.  But  is  not  this  grating 
to  the  ear  of  every  christian  ?  It  most  directly  contradicts  the 
whole  gospel,  the  laiiguage  of  which  is,  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved," 
— "  Being  justified /ree/y  by  his  grace,^^ — "in  whom  we  have — 
forgiveness  according  to  the  riches  qf  his  grac€,^^  etc. 

7.  It  follows  from  this  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  thanksgiving  or  praise,  on  account  of  any  of  the  foremen- 
tioned  blessings  of  conversion,  pardon,  justification,  victory  over 
the  world,  over  our  lusts,  over  satan,  or  final  and  eternal  glory. 
We  are  not  obliged  to  thank  any  man  for  giving  us  our  dues  : 
nor  are  we  any  more  obligated  to  render  thanks  to  God  if  he  on- 
ly gives  us  our  dues.  Therefore  all  that  is  said  in  the  Psalms,  or 
any  other  parts  of  scripture,  in  the  way  of  praise  or  gratitude,  on 
account  of  these  blessings,  is  without  reason  or  foundation,  and 
the  inspired  writers  herein  show  their  great  ignorance  of  the  truth. 

8.  It  follows  fi-om  this  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
frayer.  To  pray  is  to  ask  a  iavor.  But  all  spiritual  blessings 
being  purchased  for  us  by  Christ,  we  have  a  right  to  them  on  the 
footing  of  justice,  and  therefore  may  properly  demand  them ;  and 
to  pray  for  them,  is  to  act  out  of  character.  For  the  same  rea- 
son,^ there  is  no  propriety  in  praying  for  temporal  blessings,  if  they 
are  purchased  by  Christ,  as  they  are  generally  allowed  to  be. 
Again,  as  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law,  and 
are  incapable  of  sin,  we  are  of  course,  in  our  own  persons,  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  being  innocent,  we  deserve  none  of  the  car 
lamities  to  which  we  are  liable  in  the  world,  which  are  tokens  of 
God's  displeasure.  We  may  therefore  demand  exemption  from 
them.  As  to  those  calamities,  which  are  tokens  of  the  divine  com- 
placency or  approbation,  if  any  such  there  be,  surely  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  pray  to  be  preserved  or  delivered  from  them. 
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From  this  induction  of  particulars,  it  appears,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  universe,  whether  good  or  evil,  whether  of  a  tempo* 
ral  or  a  spiritual  nature,  which  according  to  this  system,  can  with 
propriety  be  made  the  subject  of  prayer. 

9.  This  doctrine  takes  off  all  restraints  on  wickedness,  arising 
either  from  a  sense  of  sin  or  moral  evil,  or  from  the  prospect  d 
punishment  in  the  future  state.  Because  the  doctrine  not  only  as- 
serts, that  there  is  to  be  no  future  punishment,  but  as  I  have  already 
shown,  implies  that  men  are  not  under  moral  obligation  and  con- 
sequently are  incapable  of  sin.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  whj 
men  should  avoid  any  actions,  either  through  fear  of  future  pun- 
ishment, or  through  fear  of  contracting  the  guilt  and  turpitude 
of  sin.  Nay,  this  doctrine  greatly  diminishes,  if  it  do  not  entire- 
ly annihilate  the  force  of  civil  punishments.  The  greatest  and 
last  of  them  is  death.  But  if  death  be  a  sure  transition  to  com- 
plete and  eternal  happiness,  what  is  there  in  it  terrible  ?  The 
mere  pains  of  death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  are  so  mo- 
mentary and  all  sensibility  is  so  soon  past,  that  they  cannot  just- 
ly excite  any  great  terror.  Thus  this  doctrine  cuts  the  sinews  of 
all  civil  government,  and  throws  off  almost  every  restraint  by 
which  mankind,  in  the  present  depraved  state,  are  kept  in  toler- 
able order. 

Having  now  finished  what  I  proposed  on  this  subject,  I  leave 
It  with  the  candid  reader  to  determine,  whether  I  have  done  jus- 
tice to  those  sacred  texts,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  perverted 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  ;  whether  of  the 
many  texts  which  seem  to  declare  a  future  punishment,  the  few 
which  I  have  found  room  to  insert  in  these  observations,  do  suf- 
ficiently establish  it ;  whether  the  remarks,  which  I  have  made 
on  the  several  modes  of  evading  the  force  of  those  and  similar 
texts,  be  pertinent ;  whether  the  consequences,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  do  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  doctrine  which  I 
oppose ;  and  finally,  whether,  if  the  consequences  are  absurd  and 
even  shocking,  tlie  doctrine  itself  from  which  they  follow,  is  not 
so  too. 

^  I  hope  and  pray,  that  the  promulgation  of  universal  salvation 
in  this  city,  may  be  the  means  of  happily  exciting  the  attention 
of  the  citizens,  to  the  important  subject  of  a  future  state  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  future  punishment  in  particular ;  that  they  may  inquire 
for  themselves,  make  the  scriptures  the  foundation  of  their  faith, 
imitate  the  example  of  the  noble  Bereans  in  searching  the  scrip- 
tures daily,  with  respect  to  this  subject ;  and  that  in  the  issue 
they  may  be  established  on  "  The  foundation  of  God,  which 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
his." 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  BEGAN  this  Dissertation  before  I  saw  Dr.  West's  second  edi- 
tion of  his  First  Part  published  with  his  Second  Part ;  but  on 
hearing,  that  he  was  about  to  publish  his  sentiments  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity  more  largely,  I  suspended  the  prosecution  of  my 
design,  that  I  might  see  what  he  should  further  publish.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  second  part,  I  have  been  necessarily  though 
reluctantly  kept  back  till  this  time,  from  finishing  what  I  had  be- 
gun. At  length  I  send  it  forth,  requesting  the  candor  of  all  who 
shall  read  it.  If  ever  candor  to  a  writer  be  reasonably  requested^ 
it  is  so,  on  the  deep  and  difficult  subjects  brought  under  consid- 
eration in  this  Dissertation. 

The  quotations  from  the  Doctor's  first  part)  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  pages  of  the  first  edition,  with  which  I  began.  Yet 
wherever  any  variation  in  words,  between  the  first  and  second 
editions,  has  been  noticed ;  the  second  edition  has  been  followed 
in  that  respect.  When  I  quote  the  first  part,  the  page  or  pages 
only  are  referred  to.  When  I  quote  the  second  part,  I  specify 
the  part  as  well  as  the  pages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

or  NATURAL  AND  MURAL  NECESSITY  AND  INABILITY. 

President  Edwards,  in  his  book  on  the  Freedom  of  WiUj 
distinguishes  between  natural  and  moral  necessity  and  inability. 
By  moral  necessity  he  tells  us,  he  means,  "  That  necessity  of  con- 
nection and  consequence,  which  arises  from  such  moral  causes, 
as  the  strength  of  inclination  or  motives,  and  the  connection 
which  there  is  in  many  cases  between  these  and  certain  voli- 
tions and  actions."*  By  natural  necessity  he  explains  himself 
to  mean,  "  Such  necessity  as  men  are  under,  through  the  force 
of  natural  causes,  as  distinguished  from  what  are  ^ed  moral 
causes ;  such  as  habits  and  dispositions  of  heart,  and  moral  mo- 
tives and  inducements."!  He  further  holds,  that  ^'the  dif- 
ference between  these  two  kinds  of  necessity,  does  not  lie  so  much 
id  the  nature  of  the  connection,  as  in  the  two  terms  connected ;" 
that  in  moral  necessity,  <<  the  cause — is  of  a  moral  nature,  either 
some  previous  habitual  disposition,  or  some  motive  exhibited  to 
the  understanding :  And  the  effect  is  also— of  a  moral  nature 
—some  inclination  or  volition  of  the  soul  or  voluntary  ac- 
tionJ^X  ^^  ^'^  hdAy  that  natural  necessity  always  ''  has  refer- 
ence to  some  supposable  voluntary  opposition  or  endeavor,  which 
is  insufficient.  But  no  such  opposition  or  contrary  will  and  en- 
deavor is  supposable  in  the  case  of  moral  necessity,  which  is  a 
certainty  of  the  indination  and  will  itself  which  docs  not  ad- 
mit of  the  supposition  of  a  will  to  oppose  and  resist  it.  For  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  the  same  individual  will  to  oppose  itself  in  its 
present  ac^."4  ''  Philosophical  necessity  is  rc^ly  nothing  else 
than  the  full  and  fixed  connection  between  the  things  signified 
by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition.  When  there  iff  «uch 
a  connection,  then  the  thing  affirmed  in  the  proposition  in  wianh 
sary — in  this  sense  I  use  the  word  necessity — when  I  cnd^jiivor 

•Page2L  f  Ibid.  \^^  f  jip.  2»,  94. 
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to  prove,  that  necessity  is  not  inconsistent  foith  liberty"* 
"  Philosophical  necessity  is  nothing  different  from  the  certainty 
that  is  in  things  themselves,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  knowledge  of  them.^f 

This  is  the  account  given  by  President  Edwards,  of  the  dis- 
tinction, which  he  made  between  natural  and  moral  necessity. 
Moral  necessity  is  the  certain  or  necessary  connection  between 
moral  causes  and  moral  effects  ;  natural  necessity  is  the  connec- 
tion between  causes  and  effects,  which  are  not  of  a  moral  nature. 
The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  necessity  lies  chiefly 
in  the  nature  of  the  two  terms  connected  by  it.  Natural  neces- 
sity admits  of  voluntary,  but  ineffectual  opposition  from  him  who 
is  subject  to  the  necessity ;  the  immediate  effect,  produced  by 
that  necessity,  may  be  opposed  by  the  will  of  the  subject.  But 
with  respect  to  moral  necessity,  which  is  a  previous  certainty  of 
the  existence  of  a  volition  or  voluntary  action,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  that  act  the  will  should  either  oppose  itaelf,  or  the 
necessity  from  which  the  act  arises.  The  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  inability  is  analogous  to  this.  .  Inability  is  the 
reverse  of  necessity. 

Now  Dr.  West  tells  us,  that  this  ''  is  a  distinction  without  a 
difference."!  But  if  the  terms  connected  in  these  cases  be 
different,  as  President  Edwards  supposes  ;  if  in  one  case  "  the 
cause,  with  which  the  effect  is  connected,  be  some  previous  ha- 
bitual disposition,  or  some  motive  exhibited  to  the  understanding; 
and  the  effect  be  a  volition  or  voluntary  action ;"  in  the  other, 
the  cause  be  neither  an  habitual  disposition  nor  a  motive  exhibi- 
ted to  the  understanding,  and  the  effect  be  neither  a  volition  nor 
a  voluntary  action  ;  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  that  very  differ- 
ence in  the  two  cases,  which  President  Edward's  distinction  sup- 
poses. To  say,  that  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  is 
to  say,  that  an  habitual  disposition*^  or  a  motive,  is  the  same  with 
something,  which  is  not  an  habitual  disposition  or  motive  ;  and 
that  a  volition  or  voluntary  action  is  the  same  with  what  is  not  a 
volition  or  voluntary  action. 

But  Dr.  West  endeavors  to  support  his  charge  of  a  distinction 

•  Page  16.  t  Ibid.  J  p.  8. 

§  Gentlemen  may  differ  in  tbeir  explanations  of  that  habitual  disposition 
or  bias,  which  is  the  cause  or  antecedent  of  volition  or  voluntary  action; 
some  supposing  it  to  be  a  certain  cast  or  mould  of  the  substance  of  the 
soul ;  others  supposing  it  to  consist  in  a  divine  constitution,  that  volitions 
of  a  certain  kind,  shall,  in  a  regular  manner  and  on  certain  conditions,  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  the  mind.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  President  Ed- 
wards meant  to  decide  this  question. 
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without  a  diSerence.  Let  us  attend  to  what  he  offers  with  this 
view :  It  is  this,  "  That,"  according  to  President  Edwards,  "  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  difference  between  natural— <and  moral 
necessity  and  inability,  is,  that  in  the  former  case,  the  opposition 
and  endeavor  against  what  does  take  place,  is  overcome  and  borne 
down  by  a  superior  force  ;  but  in  the  latter  kind  of  necessity  and 
inalMlity  there  is  no  opposition  and  endeavor,  that  is  overcome 
by  any  superior  force.  But  that  Mr.  Edwards'  moral  necessity 
and  inability  are  attended  with  as  much  insufficient  opposi- 
tion and  endeavor,  as  his  natural  necessity  and  inability."* 
Whether  this,  which  is  here  said  to  be,  be  indeed  according  to 
President  Edwards  the  only  or  the  principal  difference  between 
natural  and  moral  necessity  and  inability,  I  shall  not  at  present 
stand  to  dispute.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  show, 
that  President  Edwards'  moral  necessity  and  inability  are  not, 
and  cannot  be  attended  with  as  much  insuffident  opposition  and 
endeavor,  as  his  natural  necessity  and  inability. 

Natural  necessity  may  compel  a  man  to  that,  to  which  his 
whole  will  is  entirely  opposed,  and  against  which  he  puts  forth  all 
the  opposition,  of  which  his  strength  of  body  and  mind  admits. 
As  when  he  is  thrown  from  a  precipice  or  is  dragged  to  prison* 
But  a  man's  whole  will  is  never  opposed  to  the  influence  of  that 
bias,  disposition  or  motive,  or  of  any  moral  necessity,  with  which  he 
complies.  Whenever  any  of  these  influences  a  man  to  put  forth 
a  volition  or  a  voluntary  external  action,  it  prevails  on  his  will ; 
his  will  therefore  consents,  though  it  may  be  with  some  degree 
of  reluctance  occasioned  by  some  other  bias  or  motive.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  such  opposition  between  reason  or  con- 
science, and  depraved  appetite  ;  between  covetousness  and  am- 
bition ;  indolence  and  a  wish  for  gain,  etc.  But  whenever  any 
of  these  principles  becomes  stronger  than  its  opposite,  the  will 
consents,  and  the  man  acts  voluntarily  under  the  influence  of 
moral  necessity ;  and  though  he  may  act  with  some  degree  of 
reluctance  from  the  opposite  principle,  yet  no  man  will  say,  that 
he  is  compelled  to  act  against  his  whole  will,  or  even  against  his 
strongest  inclination ;  for  by  the  very  case  supposed,  he  acts 
agreeably  to  his  strongest  inclination.!  But  by  natural  necessity 
he  is  or  may  be  compelled  to  that,  to  which  every  inclination 
and  act  of  his  will,  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  most  feeble,  is 
most  directly  opposed.  A  man  dragged  to  prison  may  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  it,  in  direct  opposition  to  every  act  of  his  will. 
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t  By  indinaiUmj  disposttion  or  bias,  I  mean  BomethiDg  distinct  from  vo- 
lition.    This  distinction  is  made  by  Dr.  West,  p.  ISb 
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This  18  natural  necessity.  But  an  indolent  man,  who  is  influ- 
enced to  labor  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  is  not  compelled  to  la- 
bor in  opposition  to  every  inclination  or  act  of  his  will,  but 
complies  with  the  stronger  incHnation  and  act,  in  opposition  to 
the  weaker,  which  would  lead  him  to  indulge  himself  in  ease. 
This  is  an  instance  of  moral  necessity.  One  oifTerence  between 
natural  necessity  and  moral  is,  that  every  inclination  and  act  of 
the  will  does  or  may  directly  oppose  natural  necessity ;  bat 
every  act  of, will  always  coincides  with  that  moral  necessity,  from 
which  it  arises,  and  when  there  is  a  struggle  between  different  in- 
clinations or  propensities  and  their  acts,  the  acts  of  that  which 
prevails,  never  oppose  the  moral  necessity  by  which  they  take 


When  President  Edwards  says,  that  no  voluntary  insoflkient 
opposition  or  endeavor  is  supposable  in  the  case  of  moral  neces- 
sity ;  his  evident  meaning  is,  that  it  is  not  supposaUe,  that  an  act 
of  the  will  should  be  opposed  to  that  moral  necessity,  by  which 
it  takes  place.  For  instance,  if  a  man  be  under  a  moral  neces- 
sity of  choosing  a  virtuous  course  of  life,  this  choice  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  necessity,  which  is  the  source  of  it,  nor  is  it  suiq)08- 
able,  that  it  should  be  opposed  to  it  or  at  all  resist  it.  The  case 
is  very  different  with  regard  to  natural  necessity.  A  man  drag- 
ged to  execution  may  in  every  respect  oppose  with  his  will,  that 
necessity,  by  which  he  is  carried  on. 

But  though  a  man,  who  is  determined  by  moral  necesnty  to 
choose  a  virtuous  course,  cannot  in  that  act  oppose  that  choice 
or  the  cause  of  it ;  yet  he  may  in  other  acts  of  his  will  oppose 
both  this  choice  and  the  cause,  and  thus  in  different  acts  choose 
and  act  inconsistently.  He  may  from  prevailing  motives  and 
from  moral  necessity,  choose  virtue.  He  may  at  the  same  time 
from  weaker  motives  and  ineffectual  temptations,  choose  vice, 
and  so  far  feel  reluctant  or  indisposed  to  virtue.  And  this  weak- 
er choice  is  no  more  opposed  to  the  moral  necessity,  which 
causes  it,  than  the  stronger  choice  of  virtue  is  to  the  moral  ne- 
cessity which  causes  that.  In  both  there  is  no  supposable  oppo- 
sition to  their  respective  necessities,  which  are  their  causes. 
This  is  true  with  respect  to  every  choice  whether  stronger  or 
weaker,  whether  prevailing  to  govern  the  heart  and  conduct,  or 
not.  Yet  there  is  a  mutual  opposition  between  the  forcmentioned 
different  acts  of  choice,  the  choice  of  virtue  and  choice  of  vice. 
Indeed  these  two  opposite  choices  cannot  both  prevail,  so  as  to 
govern  the  heart  and  life  at  the  same  time.  They  may  in  partic- — 
ular  cases  be  equal,  or  so  nearly  equal,  that  neither  of  them  ale 
that  instant  appears  to  prevail,  and  the  man  ''  is  in  a  strait  be — 
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twixt  two."  In  other  instances  they  may  for  a  time  at  least  al- 
ternately prevail,  and  exhibit  a  man  of  very  inconsistent  conduct. 
In  other  instances  one  may  generally  prevail,  and  denominate 
the  subject  a  virtuous  or  vicious  man,  accordingly  as  the  choice 
and  love  of  virtue,  or  of  vice,  prevails  and  governs  him.  Thus 
we  shall  have  all  those  four  modes  of  insufficient  opposition  to 
moral  necessity,  which  Dr.  West  says,*  President  Edwards  al- 
lows may  take  place,  and  from  which  he  argues  that  President 
Edwards'  moral  necessity  may  be  attended  with  as  much  insuffi- 
cient opposition,  as  his  natural  necessity;  and  that  therefore 
President  Edwards'  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ne- 
cessity is  without  a  difference.  1.  The  weaker  motives  to  vice 
may  oppose  the  stronger  motives  to  virtue.  2.  The  man  may 
IIOI0  have  strong  and  prevailing  acts,  desires  and  resolutions 
against  those  acts  of  vice,  to  which  he  foresees  he  shall  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  be  exposed,  and  which  he  actually  indulges, 
when  the  foreseen  circumstances  take  place.  3.  The  will  may 
remotely  and  indirectly  resist  itself,  not  in  the  same  acts,  but  in 
different  acts ;  the  depraved  appetites  may  struggle  against  the 
principles  of  virtue.  4.  Reason  pleading  in  favor  of  virtue,  may 
resist  the  present  acts,  wKich  incline,  and  perhaps  prevailingly, 
to  vice.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  all  this,  but  what  was  long 
since  observed  by  the  poet,  and  has  always  been  noticed  by  aU 
attentive  observers  of  human  nature : 

**  Video  meliora,  proboque ;  deteriora  sequor.* 

Now,  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  this  opposition  of  one  act 
of  }he  will  to  another,  is  parallel  to  the  entire  opposition  of  the 
will  which  there  is  or  may  be,  to  natural  necessity ;  e.  g.  to  fall- 
ing when  a  man  is  thrown  down  a  precipice,  or  to  going  to  the 
gallows,  when  a  man  is  forced  thither.  In  the  latter  case,  there 
is  or  may  be  an  entire  and  perfect  opposition  of  the  whole  will,  to 
the  necessity.  In  the  former,  there  is  a  consent  of  the  will  to 
the  necessity,  though  there  may  be  a  degree  of  opposite  chcnce 
arising  from  some  other  motive,  bias,  cause  or  necessity. 

Dr.  West  infers  from  this  actual  or  possible  opposition  of  the 
acts  of  one  propensity  in  human  nature,  to  those  of  another,  ac- 
knowledged by  President  Edwards,  that  all  those  acts  which  ad- 
mit of  this  opposition  are  necessary  with  natural  necessity.  If 
this  inference  be  just,  doubtless  every  act  of  the  human  will  is 
necessary  with  natural  necessity.  If  a  man  choose  virtue,  he 
doubtless  does  or  may  from  temptation  feel  some  inclination  to 
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vice.  In  this  case  then  bis  choice  of  virtue  is^  according  to  the 
reasoning  of  Dr.  West,  the  effect  of  natural  necessity ;  for  natu- 
ral necessity  is,  according  to  that  reasoning,  that  which  admits 
of  any  voluntary  opposition.  And  as  there  is  no  propensity  in  hu- 
man nature,  which  may  not  be  opposed  by  some  other  propensi- 
ty ;  and  as  the  human  mind  is  not  capable  of  any  act,  which  may 
not  be  attended  with  some  degree  of  reluctance  at  least ;  therefore 
human  nature  is  not  capable  of  any  act,  which  is  not  necessitated 
with  a  natural  necessity,  a  necessity,  which  is  equally  inconsistent 
with  praise  and  blame,  as  that  by  which  a  man  fidla  when  he  is 
thrown  from  an  eminence. 

This  opposition  of  one  propensity  in  human  nature  to  another, 
and  of  one  act  of  the  will  to  another,  is  abundantly  granted  hj 
Dr.  West.  So  that  if  this  prove  or  imply  a  natural  necessity,  he 
holds  that  the  acts  of  the  will  are  subject  to  natural  pecessitjr. 
^^A  man  may  love  a  person,  whom  he  knows  to  be  utterly 
unworthy  of  his  affections,  and  may  really  choose  to  eradicate 
this  propension  from  his  mind ;  and  yet  he  may  find  this  pas- 
sion rising  in  his  breast,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  loitt  or  cAoioe. 
And  the  same  observations  may  be  made  with  respect  to  every 
other  propension  in  the  human  mind.  They  may  all  bein  di- 
red  oppoeitian  to  present  acta  oj  the  iciU  and  choice.  Were 
not  this  the  case,  there  could  be  no  struggle  in  the  mind,  to  over- 
come wrong  propensions  and  vicious  habits.  But  common  expe- 
rience will  teach  us,  that  there  is  frequently  a  very  great  stru^e 
in  the  mind,  to  gain  the  victory  over  vile  affections."*  Whatever 
distinction  Dr.  West  makes  between  propension  and  volition,  he 
will  doubtless  grant,  that  there  may  be  acts  of  the  will  agreeable 
to  a  propension,  as  well  as  in  opposition  to  it ;  that  there  may  be 
volitions  and  actions  agreeable  to  a  vicious  propension,  and  yet 
there  may  be  a  struggle  of  virtuous  propension  and  volition  in  op- 
position to  the  vicious.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  strug- 
gle of  vicious  propension  and  volition  in  opposition  to  the  virtu* 
ous.  Dr.  West  will  not  deny  that  love  to  God,  to  his  law  and  to 
virtue,  is  a  voluntary  exercise.  Now  he  who  has  a  degree  of  vo- 
luntary love  to  God  and  true  virtue,  and  a  degree  of  voluntary 
love  to  vice,  has  an  opposition  not  only  of  propensions,  but  of 
voluntary  acts  and  exercises,  i.  e.  of  volitions.  Yet  would  Dr. 
West  allow,  that  this  love  of  virtue,  which  is  opposed  by  a  de- 
gree of  love  to  vice,  is  necessitated  by  a  natural  necessity  ?  This 
will  follow  from  the  principle  of  his  argument  to  prove,  that  Pre- 
sident Edwards'  moral  necessity  is  really  a  natural  necessity. 

Dr.  West  asserts,  "  that  it  is  absurd,  that  the  will  should  direct- 
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ly  oppose  its  own  present  acts  ;"*  and  yet  he  says,  *^  there  may 
be  will  and  endeavor  against,  or  diverse  frompreMeifU  acts  <^th$ 
will  J* f  These  propositions  seem  incapable  of  reconciliation, 
unless  on  the  ground  of  the  distinction,  which  I  have  made  be- 
tween the  will  opposing  itself  in  the  same  acts,  and  in  different 
ttcts  arising  from  different  motives  or  propensities. 

President  Edwards  constandy  holds,  that  natural  necessity  and 
inability  are  inconsistent  with  blame  in  any  instance.  The  rea* 
lon  of  this  is(  that  all  our  sincere  and  most  ardent  desires  and 
nets  of  will,  as  well  as  external  endeavors,  may  be  resisted,  op* 
posed  and  overcome  as  to  their  effects.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
in  moral  necessity  and  inability ;  therefore  they  do  not  excuse 
from  blame.  When  under  a  moral  necessity  we  will  to  do  an 
action,  our  strongest  desires  and  acts  of  will  coincide  with  the 
moial  necessity,  and  we  voluntarily  act  agreeably  to  it.  And  if  we 
have  weaker  wishes  and  desires  opposing  the  necessity  and  the 
stronger  desires  and  acts  of  our  will,  which  follow  from  that  ne- 
cessity, we  are  not  to  be  excused  from  blame  on  that  account, 
because  on  the  whole  we  consent  to  do  the  action.  No  man 
win  pretend,  that  he  who  is  influenced  by  the  malice  of  his  own 
heart,  to  murder  his  neighbor,  is  excusable  in  that  action,  because 
he  has  some  weak  and  ineffectual  reluctance  arising  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  law  and  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  our  opponents  in  this  disquisition, 
that  they  cannot  find  out  what  we  mean  by  moral  necessity,  as 
distingubhed  from  natural  or  physical.  If  it  be  not  sufficient- 
ly pliun  from  his  own  writings,  what  President  Edwards  meant 
by  it,  I  can  only  give  my  opinion  concerning  his  meaning.  But 
concerning  my  own  meaning  I  have  a  right  to  speak  more  peremp- 
torily, that  I  mean  all  necessity  or  previous  certainty  of  the  voli- 
tion or  voluntary  action  of  a  rational  being,  whatever  be  the 
cause  or  influence,  by  which  that  necessity  is  established,  or  the 
volition  brought  into  existence,  and  however  great  and  efficacious 
that  influence  be.  When  "  Grod's  people  are  made  willing  in 
the  day  of  his  power,"  there  is  doubtless  a  necessity  of  their 
being  wiUing.  This  necessity  I  call  a  moral  necessity.  Against 
.this  willingness,  or  the  necessity,  or  the  necessitating  cause,  from 
which  it  arises,  the  will  of  him  who  is  made  willing,  does  not  and 
cannot  possibly  make  entire  and  direct  opposition.  By  the  very 
^apposition  he  is  made  wiUing,  his  will  therefore  coincides  with 
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the  necessity  and  consents  to  it ;  and  so  &r  as  it  consents,  it  can- 
not dissent  or  make  opposition. 

Some  seem  to  imagine,  that  the  difference  between  natural 
and  mc»ral  necessity,  is,  that  the  former  is  the  effect  of  a  strong 
and  irresistible  cause ;  but  the  latter  of  a  weak  one>  which  may 
be  resisted  and  overcome  ;  and  that  entire  opposition  of  will  ii 
Bupposable  in  both  cases;  though  with  this  difference,  that  in 
natural  necessity  it  is  ineffectual,  but  in  moral  it  may  be  effects 
ual.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  that  let  the  cause  of  a  moral  act  be 
what  it  will,  it  involves  a  moral  necessity  only,  because  it  is  not 
flupposaUe,  that  the  will  should  be  entirely  opposed  to  it. 

The  persons  abovementioned  object  to  the  application  of  such 
strong  epithets  as  if^aUible,  unawidabky  tifuittera&ie,  ur^rui- 
trdbky  etc.  to  moral  necessity  and  inability,  supposing  that  they 
imply  a  natural  necessity  inconsistent  with  praise  and  bfaune. 
But  when  our  Lord  had  given  the  prediction,  was  there  not  an  ior 
fallible,  unavoidable,  undterable  and  unfrustrable  certainty,  that 
Judas  would  betray  his  Lord  ?  And  will  it  be  pretended,  that 
on  that  account  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  so  doing  ?  Yet  this 
action  of  Judas  was  rendered  no  more  unfrustrably  neoeasary  by 
the  prediction,  than  it  was  before,  as  it  was  liNsfore  certainly 
-foreknown.  Nor  was  it  more  certainly  foreknown,  than  every 
«vent  and  every  moral  action,  which  ever  has  or  will  come  to 
pass.  Therefore  all  moral  actions  are  unfrustrably  certain  pre- 
viously to  their  existence ;  and  all  those  epithets  are  as  properly 
applicable  to  them,  as  to  the  treachery  of  Judas,  after  it  was  di- 
vinely predicted. 

It  has  been  said,  that  till  the  measure  of  influence  implied  in 
moral  necessity,  is  distinctly  known,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  when 
or  how  far  a  person  is  rewardable  or  punishable.  But  this  is 
said,  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  moral  necessity,  viz.  that  moFsl 
necessity  implies  a  low  degree  of  influence  only.  Moral  neces- 
sity is  the  real  and  certain  connection  between  some  moral  ac- 
tion and  its  cause ;  and  there  is  no  moral  neceaaity  in  the 
case,  unless  the  connection  be  real  and  absolutely  certain,  so  as 
to  ensure  the  existence  of  the  action.  And  will  it  be  pretended, 
that  if  the  measure  of  influence  be  increased  beyond  this,  the  ne- 
cessity ceases  to  be  moral  and  becomes  natural  ?  That  if  a  mo- 
tive or  a  malicious  temper  be  barely  suflicient  certainly  and  in- 
fallibly to  influence  a  man  to  murder  his  neighbor,  the  necessity 
is  moral  and  the  man  is  blamable  ;  but  if  it  become  more  than 
barely  suflicient  for  this,  so  as  to  excite  him  to  perpetrate  the  ac- 
tion with  great  eagerness  and  with  the  overflowing  of  malice, 
that  in  this  case  the  necessity  is  natural  and  the  man  entirely  un- 
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bhmable  ?  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  inconsifltence  between 
the  most  ^cadous  iDfluence  in  moral  necessity  and  accountar 
Ueness.  Let  the  influence  be  ever  so  great,  still  the  man  acts 
Tcduntarily,  and  there  is  no  supposable  entire  opposition  of  will ; 
and  as  he  is  a  rational  creature,  he  is  accountable  for  his  volun- 
tary actions.  The  contrary  supposition  implies,  that  in  order  to 
SLCOOuntableness  a  man  must  have  a  liberty  of  contingence^  and 
h  must  be,  previously  to  his  acting,  tivicertoin  how  he  will  act 
A  bare  previous  certainty  of  the  voluntary  action  of  an  intelligent 
being  is  as  inconsistent  with  liberty  and  accountableness,  as  any 
possible  degree  of  influence  producing  such  an  action.  In  ei- 
Iher  case  there  is  an  equal  consent  of  the  will,  and  an  entire  op- 
position of  the  will  is  no  more  supposable  in  the  one  case,  than 
mthe  other. 

Some  insist,  that  moral  necessity  and  inability  are  always  of 
our  own  procuring ;  and  whatever  necessity  is  not  caused  by 
ourselves  is  not  moral  necessity.  But  moral  necessity  is  the  pre- 
vious certainty  of  a  moral  action.  Now  as  it  was  divinely  fore- 
told, ages  before  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Jews  would  crucify 
oar  Lord,  and  that  the  man  of  sin  would  persecute  the  saints, 
etc.  there  was  a  moral  necessity,  that  those  iacts  should  come  to 
pass.  And  as  this  necessity  existed  long  before  the  perpetrators 
of  those  facts  existed,  they  did  not  cause  the  necessity.  There- 
tote  according  to  this  account  of  moral  and  natural  necessity,  it 
was  a  natural  necessity,  and  the  Jews  and  the  man  of  sin  were 
b  those  actions,  as  innocent  as  they  were  in  breathing  or  in  any 
involuntary  motion.  Further,  as  all  the  actions  of  rational  crea- 
tures are  foreknown  by  God,  before  the  authors  of  them  come 
into  existence,  they  are  equally  certain  and  necessary,  as  those 
which  are  predicted.     But  this  necessity,  for  the  reason  already 

?'ven,  cannot  be  the  efiect  of  those,  whose  actions  they  are. 
herefore  either  this  is  not  a  natural  necessity,  or  there  never 
was,  is  now  nor  can  be  any  crime  or  sin  in  the  universe. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Remarks  on  Collins  gives  a  true  account  of 
moral  necessity :  <<  By  moral  necessity  consistent  writers  never 
mean  any  more  than  to  express  in  a  figurative  manner,  the 
eertainiy  of  such  an  event."*  And  he  illustrates  it  by  the  impos- 
sibility, that  the  world  should  come  to  an  end  this  year,  if  God 
have  promised  that  it  shall  continue  another  year.  Yet  in  his 
dispute  with  Leibnits:  he  gives  a  very  difierent  account  of  it. 
"That  a  good  being,  continuing  to  be  good,  cannot  do  evil; 
or  a  wise  being,  continuing  to  be  wise,  cannot  do  unwisely ;  or 
a  veracious  person,  continuing  to  be  veracious,  cannot  tell  a  lie ; 
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is  nvofci  MceBsityJ^*  This  last  account  implies  no  other  neces- 
sity, than  that  a  thing  must  be  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  ;  which 
is  no  more  than  the  trifling  proposition,  that  whai  M,  %8.  But 
the  certainty  implied  in  the  divine  prediction,  that  the  world  will 
continue  to  a  particular  period,  is  a  very  different  matter.  Dr. 
West,  if  I  understand  him,  has  adopted  the  last  account  given  by 
Dr.  Clarke  of  moral  necessity.  No  doubt  he  and  Dr.  Clarke 
had  a  right  to  give  their  own  definitions  of  moral  necessity ;  bat 
Dr.  West  had  no  right  to  impute  his  idea  to  President  Edwardi, 
and  then  dispute  against  it  as  belonging  to  him.  Dr.  Clarke^i 
last  described  moral  necessity  would  exist,  if  human  volitions 
came  into  existence  by  a  self-determining  power  or  by  mere  chance. 
On  either  of  those  suppositions,  what  id,  t«,  and  must  be,  so  long 
as  it  is.  But  President  Edwards'  idea  of  moral  necesnty  is  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  volitions  coming  into  existence  by  chance, 
or  by  self-determination,  unless  selfnletermination  be  previoosly 
established. 

In  all  matters  of  dispute,  it  ought  to  be  considered  how  fiv 
the  parties  are  agreed,  and  wherein  they  differ.  As  to  natural 
and  moral  necessity,  I  believe  both  parties  are  agreed,  in  this, 
that  all  necessity  inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  or  praise  and 
blame,  is  natural  necessity ;  and  that  all  necessity  consistent  with 
praise  and  blame,  is  moral  necessity.  Therefore  if  all  necesrity 
of  the  volitions  of  rational  beings,  be  consistent  with  praise  and 
blame ;  all  such  necessity  is  moral  necessity.  But  if  any  neces- 
sity of  the  volitions  of  a  rational  being,  be  inconsistent  with 
praise  and  blame ;  then  I  have  given  an  erroneous  account  of 
moral  necessity.  Therefore  on  this  let  us  join  issue.  If  an  in- 
stance can  be  produced  of  the  volition  of  a  rational  being  in 
such  a  sense  necessary,  as  to  be  on  that  account  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  neither  praise  nor  blame ;  I  will  confess,  that  I  am  mista- 
ken in  my  idea  of  moral  necessity.  But  until  such  an  instance 
can  be  produced,  may  I  not  fairly  presume,  that  my  idea  is  right  ? 
If  it  should  be  said,  that  no  volitions  of  rational  creatures  are  in 
any  sense  necessary,  or  that  they  are  not  previously  certain ;  I 
recur  to  the  instances  of  Judas'  treachery,  Peter's  falsehood,  Pha- 
raoh's refusal  to  let  Israel  go,  and  to  every  other  voluntary  action 
of  a  rational  being  divinely  predicted  or  foreknown. 

If  any  should  dispute,  whether  this  previous  certainty  of  vol- 
untary actions,  be  properly  called  necessity ;  this  would  be  a 
merely  verbal  dispute,  which  they  who  choose,  may  agitate  to 
their  full  satisfaction.  It  is  suflicient  to  inform  them,  that  it  is 
what  we  mean  by  moral  necessity. 
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I  have  already  shown  that  Dr.  West  grants  the  mutual  oppo- 
sition of  different  propensions  and  volitions ;  it  may  be  further 
observed  that,  though  he  so  strenuously  disputes  against  the  dis-* 
tinction  between  natural  and  moral  necessity,  and  says  it  is  made 
without  a  difference ;  yet  the  same  distinction  is  abundantly  im- 
plied in  his  book,  particularly  in  his  third  essay.  He  there  holds 
forth,  that  a  man  may  have  a  physical  power  to  do  an  action, 
and  yet  not  exert  that  power  ;  that  it  may  be  certain^  there  may 
be  a  certainty y  and  it  may  be  certainly  fareknawny  that  a  man 
.will  do  something,  which  he  has  a  physical  power  not  to  do  ;* 
That  a  bare  certainty ^  that  an  agent  will  do  such  a  thing,  does 
not  imply,  that  he  had  not  a  power  to  refrain  from  doing  itf 
Now  by  moral  necessity  we  mean  the  previous  certainty  of  any 
moral  action.  Therefore  when  Dr.  West  holds,  ^^that  there 
may  be  a  CERTjaNTr,  that  a  man  wiU  do  such  a  things  though 
he  may  have  at  the  same  time  a  physical  power  of  not  doing 
it  ;"|  he  holds,  that  there  may  be  the  very  thing  which  Pres- 
ident Edwards,  calls  a  moral  necessity,  that  the  man  will  do 
the  thing,  though  he  may  have  at  the  same  time  a  physical 
or  natural  power  not  to  do  it.  Thus  Dr.  West  makes  and 
abundantly  insists  on  that  very  distinction,  which  he  reprobates 
in  President  Edwards,  and  which  he  declares  to  be  made  without 
any  difference.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  write 
sensibly  or  plausibly  on  this  subject,  without  going  on  the 
ground  of  this  distinction. 

It  has  been  inquired  concerning  President  Edwards'  moral 
inability,  whether  the  man,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  can  remove 
it?  I  answer,  yes,  he  has  the  same  physical  power  to  remove  it 
and  to  do  the  action,  which  he  is  morally  unable  to  do,  which 
the  man,  concerning  whom  Dr.  West  supposes  there  is  a  certain- 
ty that  he  will  not  do  an  action,  has  to  do  the  action  and  so  to 
defeat  or  remove  the  said  certainty.  I  agree  with  Dr.  West, 
that  he  has  a  physical  power  so  to  do. 

Perhaps  after  all  some  will  insist,  that  natural  and  moral 
necessity  are  the  same.  It  is  ardently  to  be  wished,  that  such 
persons  would  tell  us,  in  what  respects  they  are  the  same.  We 
have  informed  them,  in  what  respects  we  hold  them  to  be  differ- 
ent. We  wish  them  to  be  equally  explicit  and  candid.  If  they 
mean,  that  natural  and  moral  necessity  are  the  same  in  this  re- 
spect, that  they  are  or  may  be  equally  certain  and  fixed,  and  may 
equally  ensure  their  respective  consequences  or  effects ;  I  grant 
it.  Still  they  may  be  different  in  other  respects,  particularly 
this,  that  natural  necessity  respects  those  events  or  things  only, 
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which  are  not  of  a  moral  nature,  while  moral  necessity  respects 
those  only,  which  are  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  there  may  be  an 
entire  opposition  of  will  to  the  former,  but  not  to  the  latter.  If 
they  mean,  that  they  are  the  same  as  to  virtue  and  vice,  praise 
and  blame,  etc.  this  is  not  granted,  and  to  assert  it,  is  a  mere 
begging  of  the  question.  If  they  mean,  that  both  those  kinds  of 
necessity  may  arise  from  nature ;  meaning  by  this  the  fixed  prop- 
erties of  beings  and  the  established  course  of  things  and  events; 
this  is  granted.  Still  there  may  be  the  grounds  of  distinctioo 
before  mentioned.  If  they  say,  that  moral  necessity  is  naiurd 
necessity,  because  it  is  or  may  be  bam  u)Uh  us;  I  grant  it.  Bat 
this  is  mere  quibbling  on  the  word  natural.  Though  volitions 
may  be  the  effects  of  a  bias  of  mind  bom  with  us,  yet  those  vo- 
litions are  moral  acts,  and  therefore  the  necessity  from  which 
they  proceed,  is  a  moral  necessity.  A  man  born  with  a  con- 
tracted, selfish  disposition,  still  has  a  physical  power  to  be  benev- 
olent, and  it  is  not  supposable,  that  his  will  or  disposition  should 
be  entirely  opposed  to  selfishness,  whenever  he  is  the  subject 
of  it 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  LIBERTT. 


Dr.  West  says,  "  By  liberty  we  mean  a  power  of  acting,  will- 
ing or  choosing ;  and  by  a  power  of  acting,  we  mean,  that  when 
all  circumstances  necessary  for  action  have  taken  place,  the  mind 
can  act  or  not  act"*  This  is  not  explicit.  There  is  an  ambiguity 
in  the  words  power,  can,  not  act.  If  by  power  and  ccui,  he 
mean  natural  power,  as  it  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapter ;  I  agree  that  in  any  given  case  we  have  a  power  to  act 
or  decline  the  proposed  action.  A  man  possesses  liberty  when 
he  possesses  a  natural  or  physical  power  to  do  an  action,  and  is 
under  no  natuml  inability  with  respect  to  that  action.  The  word 
liberty  suggests  a  negative  idea,  and  means  the  absence  of  certain 
obstacles,  confinement  or  restriction.  A  bird  not  confined  in  a 
cage,  but  let  loose  in  the  open  air,  is  free ;  a  man  not  shut  up  in 
prison,  is  in  that  respect,  free  ;  a  servant  delivered  from  the  con- 
trol of  his  master,  is  free ;  a  man,  who  has  disengaged  himself 
from  the  tie  of  a  civil  bond,  is  in  that  respect  free.     In  all  these 
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cases  liberty  implies  some  exemption^  or  some  negation.  In  a 
moral  sense  and  with  respect  to  moral  conduct^  a  man  is  free  or 
possesses  liberty,  when  he  is  under  no  involuntary  restraint  or 
compulsion  ;  i.  e.  when  he  is  under  no  restraint  or  compulsioui 
to  which  his  will  does  not  consent,  or  to  which  it  is  or  may  be 
entirely  opposed.  An  exemption  from  this  restraint  or  compuL* 
sion,  is  Uberty,  moral  liberty,  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent :  and 
this  is  an  exemption  from  natural  necessity  and  inability  as  be- 
£Mre  explained.  He  who  is  thus  exempted,  has  a  natural  power 
of  acting,  just  so  far  as  this  exemption  extends.  Even  though 
**  all  circumstances  necessary  for  action,  have  taken  place,"  yet 
**  then  the  mind  can,"  in  this  sense,  ''act"  in  any  particular  man- 
ner, or  decline  that  action.  For  instance,  when  all  circumstances 
necessary  for  Judas'  betraying  his  Lord,  had  taken  place,  still 
he  had  a  natural  power  either  to  betray  him  or  not  betray  him. 
He  Was  under  no  compulsion  to  betray  him,  to  which  his  will 
did  not  consent.  He  was  not,  nor  could  he  possibly  be,  under 
any  such  compulsion  to  choose  to  betray  him.  It  is  a  contradic- 
tion, that  the  mind  should  choose  to  do  a  thing  inooluntarUy 
and  with  an  entire  opposition  of  will. 

If  this  be  the  liberty,  for  which  Dr.  West  pleads,  he  has  no 
ground  of  controversy  on  this  head  with  President  Edwards,  or 
with  any  who  embrace  his  system.  There  is  nothing  in  this  in- 
consistent with  the  influence  of  motives  on  the  will,  to  produce 
volition  ;  or  with  the  dependence  of  volition  on  some  cause  ex- 
trinsic to  itself,  extrinsic  to  the  power  of  will,  or  to  the  mind  in 
which  it  exists.  What  if  motives  do  excite  to  volition  ?  What 
if  the  connection  between  motive  and  volition  be  such,  that  vo- 
lition never  takes  place  without  motive,  and  always  takes  place, 
when  a  proper  motive  appears  ?  What  if  volition  be  the  efiect 
of  a  cause  extrinsic  to  the  will  ?  Still  it  is  true,  that  volition 
never  takes  place  without  the  consent  or  with  the  entire  opposi- 
tion of  the  will.  The  will  or  mind  then  is  still  free,  as  it  is  ex- 
empted from  natural  necessity  and  has  a  natural  or  physical 
power  to  act  otherwise. 

If  it  be  said,  that  it  is  not  sufiicient  to  liberty,  that  the  mind 
act  with  its  own  consent,  in  the  act  itself;  but  it  must  in  every 
free  act,  act  from  its  own  consent  previous  to  the  free  act ;  I 
observe,  that  this  implies,  that  in  order  to  any  free  act,  there  must 
be  an  infinite  series  of  free  acts  following  one  another.  For  in- 
stance, the  objection  supposes,  that  if  I  now  freely  choose  to 
write  remarks  on  Dr.  West,  this  free  choice  must  arise  from  a 
ftemous  consent  of  my  will,  or  from  a  previous  choice,  to  write 
such  remarks.     Again,  this  previous  choice,  in  order  to  be  free, 
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must  for  the  same  reason  arise  from  another  previous  free  choice ; 
and  so  on  it^nitely,  which  is  absurd. 

Or  if  it  should  be  said,  that  hberty  implies  not  only  an  exemp- 
tion  from  all  natural  or  physical  necessity,  but  also  an  exemp* 
tion  from  all  moral  necessity  ;  then,  as  morel  necessity  is  nothing 
but  a  previous  certainty  of  the  existence  of  any  moral  act,  it  will 
follow  that  any  act,  in  order  to  be  free,  must  come  into  existence 
without  any  previous  certainty  in  the  nature  of  things  or  in  the 
divine  mind,  that  it  would  exist,  i.  e.  no  act  can  be  free,  unless 
it  come  into  existence  by  pure  contingence  and  mere  chance. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  consider  what  Dr.  West  says  in  further 
explanation  of  his  idea  of  liberty. 

"  To  act,"  says  he,  "  to  will  or  to  choose,  is  to  be  free."*  If 
this  be  liberty,  surely  Dr.  West  could  not  imagine,  that  President 
Edwards,  or  any  man  in  his  senses,  ever  denied  that  we  are  free. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  no  man  ever  denied,  that  we  deter- 
mine, that  we  will,  or  that  we  choose.  However,  though  I  al- 
low all  these  things,  yet  I  cannot  allow,  that  this  is  a  true  account 
of  liberty.  Will  Dr.  West  pretend,  that  we  are  never  free,  but 
when  we  are  in  action  ?  That  we  have  no  liberty  to  determine, 
beside  when  we  do  actually  determine  ?  That  we  have  no  liber- 
ty to  will  or  choose,  but  when  we  are  in  the  exercise  of  voliti(» 
or  choice  ?  Will  he  say,  that  he  himself  had  no  liberty  to  de- 
termine to  write  essays  on  liberty  and  necessity,  before  he  actu- 
ally determined  to  write  them  ?  Dr.  West,f  holds  that  there 
may  be  a  certainty,  that  a  man  will  do  an  action  ;  yet  that  he 
may  have  a  physical  power  of  doing  the  contrary.  He  would 
therefore  doubtless  grant,  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  the  contrary, 
though  he  actually  does  it  not ;  and  this  whether  the  action  be 
external  or  mental.  Besides  ;  this  definition  of  liberty  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  other  favorite  one  of  Dr.  West,  viz.  a  povo* 
er  to  act  or  not.  If  liberty  be  a  power,  surely  it  is  not  an  action ; 
but  "  to  act,  to  will  or  to  choose,"  is  an  action.  Especially  if 
liberty  be  a  power  to  not  act,  it  cannot  be  an  action.  And  if  a 
power  of  acting,  be  action  ;  a  power  of  willing  be  volition  ;  and 
a  power  of  choosing  be  choice  ;  then  a  power  of  walking  or  writ- 
ing, and  actual  walking  and  writing  is  the  same  thing ;  and  who- 
ever is  able  to  write,  and  so  long  as  he  is  able,  is  actually  em- 
ployed in  writing.  Does  Dr.  West  find  by  experience  that  this 
is  true  ? 

I  know  there  is  a  class  of  divines,  who  have  holden,  that  God 
is  free  to  good  only,  because  he  does  good  only  ;  that  the  saints 
and  angels  in  heaven  are  for  the  same  reason  free  to  good  only ; 

•  Page  16.  tp.4a 
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that  Adam  in  paradise  was  free  to  both  good  and  evil ;  that  un- 
regenerate  sinners  and  devils  are  free  to  evil  only ;  and  that  the 
r^;enerate  in  the  present  life  are  free  to  both  good  and  evil. 
But  I  [Mresume  Dr»  West  would  not  choose  to  rank  himself  in 
this  class. 

Dr.  S.  Clarke  is  equally  inconsistent  in  his  definition  of  liberty, 
■s  Dr.  West  "  The  whole  essence  of  liberty,"  says  he,  *' con- 
sists in  the  power  of  acting.  Action  and  liberty  are  identical 
ideas  ;  and  the  true  definition  of  a  free  being,  is  one  that  is  en* 
dued  with  a  power  of  acting."*  How  true  it  is,  that  great  men 
are  not  always  wise !  And  how  surprising,  that  Dr.  Clarke,  whom 
the  advocates  for  self-determination,  set  up  as  unequalled  in  met- 
aphysical acuteness,  should  contradict  himself  twice  in  four  lines, 
in  what  required  so  much  accuracy,  as  the  definition  of  liberty  ! 
1.  The  whole  essence  of  liberty  is  here  said  to  consist  in  a  power 
of  acting.  2.  Action  and  liberty  are  said  to  be  identical  ideas ; 
and  therefore  the  power  of  action  and  liberty  are  not  identical 
ideas,  unless  the  power  of  action  and  action  are  identical  ideas. 
3.  The  true  definition  of  a  free  being  is  said  to  be  one  that  is 
endued  with  the  power  of  acting.  Thus  the  Doctor  ends  where 
he  began,  forgetful  of  the  middle. 

But  that  part  of  Dr.  West's  account  of  liberty,  with  which  he 
seems  to  be  most  pleased,  and  on  which  he  seems  most  to  de- 
pend, remains  yet  to  be  considered.  It  is  this,  a  power  to  act  or 
not  acty  in  all  cases  whatever.  On  this  I  observe,  that  if  by 
acting  or  not  actings  the  Doctor  mean  choosing  or  refusing^  I 
grant,  that  we  have  a  natural  power  to  do  either  of  these  in  any 
case.  But  refusing  is  as  real  an  act  of  the  mind,  as  choosing, 
snd  therefore  is  very  improperly  called  not  acting,  I  grant,  that 
we  have  a  natural  power  to  choose  or  refuse  in  any  case  ;  but 
we  have  no  moral  power,  or  power  opposed  to  moral  necessity : 
For  moral  necessity  is  previous  certainty  of  a  moral  action ;  and 
a  power  opposed  to  this  must  imply  a  previous  uncertainty.  But 
no  event  moral  or  natumi  is  or  can  be  uncertain  previously  to  its 
existence.  But  if  by  a  power  to  act  or  not  act,  the  Doctor 
mean  a  power  either  to  choose  an  object  proposed,  or  to  refuse  it, 
or  to  do  neither ;  this  is  an  impossibility.  Whenever  an  object 
is  proposed  for  our  choice,  if  there  be  any  medium  between 
choosing  and  refusing,  it  is  a  state  of  perfect  blockish  inaction 
and  insensibility  or  torpor ;  and  this  inaction  must  be  involtm- 
tary ;  as  a  voluntary  inaction  impUes  an  act  or  volition,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  perfect  inaction.     A  voluntary  state  of  inae- 
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tion  and  tdrpor  is  a  contra£ction  in  tenns.  It  impEei,  that  the 
mind  is  the  subject  of  no  act  at  all,  and  yet  at  the  sanfe  time  is 
the  subject  of  a  volitioti,  by  which  it  consents  to  inaction.  Or  if 
it  should  be  said,  that  a  voluntary  state  of  inacdon  means  a  state, 
to  which  the  mind  is  indeed  reduced  by  an  act  of  Tolition,  aod 
that  the  volition  having  accomplished  a  state  of  inaction,  ceases 
itself  to  exist,  and  thus  perfect  and  universal  inaction  follows;  I 
observe,  (1)  That  still  this  plea  does  not  rid  the  matter  of  the 
contradiction.  The  cause  of  the  perfect  inaction  is  a  v(riitioD. 
This  cause  must  continue  in  existence  and  in  operation,  tiO  the 
effect  is  accomplished ;  i.  e.  till  entire  and  perfect  inaction  bu 
actually  taken  phce.  And  yet  so  long  as  this  canse  continues 
to  exist,  it  is  a  contradiction,  that  perfect  and  entire  inaction 
should  take  pkce,  (2)  Besides  this  contradiction,  if  the  mind 
CDuld  by  an  act  of  voEtion  or  by  other  means  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  entire  inaction  and  torpitude,  this  state  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  any  liberty.  The  man  in  thii 
state  can  no  more  exercise  liberty,  than  if  he  were  under  ever  se 
greiit  natural  necessity,  or  than  if  he  were  turned  into  a  stock  or 
stone.  During  this  state  he  cannot  possibly  put  foith  any  act,  to 
arouse  himself  from  this  torpor.  It  is  in  the  power  of  no  man, 
to  reduce  himself  to  this  state,  with  respect  to  any  object  proposed 
to  his  choice ;  or  when  he  is  reduced  to  it,  to  loco^rer  himsetf 
from  it. 

If  to  this  it  should  be  objected,  that  we  are  entirely  indifferent 
with  regard  to  many  objects ;  we  neither  choose  nor  refuse  them: 
I  answer,  be  this  as  it  may  with  respect  to  objects  not  proposed 
for  our  choice  ;  it  is  not  true  with  respect  to  those,  which  are 
proposed  for  our  choice ;  and  this  is  all  that  I  have  asserted,  and 
all  that  the  subject  requires  me  to  assert ;  for  Dr.  West's  accoont 
of  liberty  is  "  a  power  of  acting  ;  and  by  a  power  of  acting,  we 
mean,  that  when  all  circumstances  necessary  for  action  have  ta- 
ken place,  the  mind  can  act  or  not  act ;"  i.  e.  when  an  occasion 
for  volition,  choice  or  determination,  is  presented  ;  or  when  an 
object  of  choice,  or  an  object,  with  respect  to  which  we  are  to 
will  or  determine,  is  exhibited. 

Mr.  Locke's  observations  on  this  point  are  very  pertinent  and 
convincing.  They  are  as  follows  :  "  A  man  in  respect  of  willing, 
or  the  act  of  volition,  when  an  action  in  his  power  is  once  pro* 
posed  to  his  thoughts  as  presently  to  be  done,  cannot  be  free.^ 
The  reason  whereof  is  manifest — he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  ex- 
istence or  not  existence  of  that  action ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  he  will  the  one  or  the  other,  i.  e.  prefer  the  one  to  the  other, 
since  one  of  them  must  necessarily  follow ;  and  that  which  does 
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follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and  detennination  of  his  mind,  that 
is,  by  his  willing  it.  For  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it  would  not  be. 
So  that  in  respect  of  the  act  of  willing,  a  man  in  such  a  case  is 
not  free ;  liberty  consisting  in  a  power  to  act  or  not  act,  which  in 
regard  of  volition,  a  man  upon  such  a  proposal  has  not  For  it 
is  unavoidably  necessary  to  prefer  the  doing  cnr  forbearance  of  an 
action  in  a  man's  power,  which  is  once  proposed  to  a  man's 
thoughts.  A  man  must  necessarily  will  the  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  upon  which  preference  or  volition  the  action  or  its  forbear- 
ance certainly  follows  and  is  truly  voluntary.  But  the  act  of 
vdition  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being  that,  which  he  cannot 
avoid,  a  man  in  respect  of  that  act  of  willing  is  under  a  necessity. 
This  then  is  evident,  that  in  all  proposals  of  present  action,  a  man 
is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to  will ;  because  he  cannot  forbear 
Willing."  '^  A  man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  k  is  proposed  to 
give  off  walking,  b  not  at  liberty,  whether  he  wiU  determine  him- 
self to  walk  or  give  off  walking,  or  no.  He  must  necesaarUy 
ff^er  €ne  or  the  other  qf  them^  walking  or  not  walking."  '<  The 
miml  in  that  case  has  not  a  power  to  forbear  wiUing ;  it  cannot 
avoid  same  determination.  It  is  manifest,  that  it  orders  and  di- 
rects one  in  preference  to,  or  in  the  neglect  oif  the  other."  Dr.  West 
himflelf  gives  up  his  favorite  power  of  not  actingy  in  the  following 
passage :  ^'  As  soon  as  ideas  are  presented  to  the  mind  its  active 
bucnhj  is  exerted,  and  the  mind  continues  constantly  acting,  as 
long  as  it  has  ideas,  just  as  the  act  of  seeing  takes  place  the  very 
instant  the  eye  is  turned  to  the  light,  and  continues  as  long  as  the 
li^t  strikes  the  eye."*  "  The  mind  is  always  acting."!  If  it  con- 
tinue to  act  as  long  as  it  has  ideas,  as  the  eye  continues  to  see  as 
long  as  the  light  strikes  it ;  then  the  mind  has  no  power  of  not 
acting,  while  it  has  ideas.  And  I  think  it  will  not  be  pretend- 
ed that  the  mind  has  a  power  to  banish  from  itself,  all  ideas  at 
pleasure.  This  would  be  a  torpor  indeed !  a  torpor  of  the  un- 
deratanding  as  well  as  of  the  will !  And  if  the  mind  be  always 
acting,  it  never  exercises  ttie  power  of  not  acting. 

Doctor  West  thinks  it  strange,  that  his  private  correspondent 
does  not  know  what  the  Doctor  means  by  a  power  to  act  or  not 
ad ;  and  the  Doctor  proceeds  to  give  several  instances  of  it,  as 
of  a  man,  who  had  been  confined  in  prison,  set  at  liberty  to  go 
out  or  still  to  tarry  in  prison  ;  and  of  a  husbandman,  who  has  the 
offer  of  a  farm,  on  certain  conditions,  and  he  b  at  liberty  to  take 
the  farm  or  not.  But  neither  of  these  is  an  instance  of  a  power 
to  act  or  not  act ;  they  are  mere  instances  of  a  natural  power  to 
act  differently,  to  act  one  way  or  another.     If  the  man  who  has 
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the  offer  to  go  out  of  the  prison,  choose  to  tarry  in  it ;  he  as  real- 
ly acts'  as  if  he  had  chosen  to  go  out.  If  the  husbandman  choose 
to  decline  the  farm  offered  him,  this  is  as  real  and  positive  an  act, 
as  if.  he  had  chosen  to  take  it.  And  the  Doctor,  though  he  has 
attempted  to  give  an  instance  of  a  power  to  act  or  not  act,  has 
not  given  one.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  I  believe  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  give  an  instance  of  it.  If 
it  be  in  his  power,  I  wish  him  to  do  it.  He  acknowledges  this 
to  be  <^  the  main  point,  on  which  the  hinge  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy turns."  A  power  to  act  or  not  act,  is  his  definiUon  of  that 
liberty,  for  which  he  contends,  and  in  support  of  which  he  has 
written  his  two  books.  And  if  he  be  not  able  to  give  a  sing^ 
instance  of  such  a  power,  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  give  it  up, 
and  the  whole  controversy,  of  which  this  is  the  hinge.  No  won- 
der Dr.  West's  correspondent  did  not  understand  what  the  Doc- 
tor meant  by  this  power,  if  the  Doctor  himself  did  not  understand 
it  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  instance  of  it.  A  power  to  ad 
or  not  act  must  either  mean  a  power  to  choose  or  refuse ;  or  a 
power  to  act,  or  to  cease  from  all  action  in  either  choosing  or  re- 
fusing. If  the  former  be  the  meaning,  it  is  no  more  than  we  all 
grant,  provided  by  power  be  meant  natural  power.  But  if  in  this 
case  moral  power  be  intended,  a  power  opposed  to  moral  neces- 
sity, which  is  the  previous  certainty  of  a  moral  action  ;  this  we 
utterly  deny,  because  it  implies,  that  there  is  a  previous  perfect 
uncertainty  in  the  nature  of  things  and  in  the  divine  mind,  wheth- 
er we  shall  choose  or  refuse  the  proposed  object.  If  the  last  be 
the  meaning  of  a  power  to  act  or  not  act,  as  this  is  a  power  to 
sink  ourselves  into  a  state  of  unfeeling  and  blockish  torpor,  I  ap- 
peal to  the  reader,  whether  Dr.  West,  or  Limborch,  or  any  other 
man,  has  ever  had  or  can  have  any  idea  of  such  a  power ;  or  if 
they  have,  whether  it  would  be  any  desirable  liberty,  or  would 
imply  any  qualification  for  moral  agency. 

I  am  sensible,  that  Dr.  West  tells  us,  that  he  has  given  a  defi- 
nition of  *^  a  power  to  act  or  not  act,"  and  that  this  definition  is, 
"  that  there  is  no  infallible  connection  between  motive  and  voli- 
tion." But  this,  which  he  calls  a  definition,  does  not  at  all  re- 
lieve the  difficulty.  If  it  mean,  that  when  motives  are  presented, 
the  person  can  comply  with  them,  or  can  refuse  to  comply,  or 
can  neither  comply  nor  refuse ;  I  deny  it,  declare  it  to  be  an  im- 
possibility, and  call  on  Dr.  West  to  show  the  possibility  of  it.  If 
when  he  says,  there  is  no  infallible  connection  between  motive 
and  volition,  he  mean,  that  the  mind  may  act,  whether  in  choos — 
ing  or  refusing,  without  motive ;  this  is  contrary  to  Dr.  Wes^ 
himself. 
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The  Doctor,  in  Part  II,*  resumes  the  question  of  acting  or 
not  acting,  and  mentions  several  cases,  whidi  he  considers  as  in- 
•tanoes  of  not  acting ;  e.  g.  when  of  two  objects  one  is  chosen 
and  the  other  not ;  when  of  the  spots  on  a  chess-board,  A  is 
touched  and  B  not,  etc.  But  not  one  of  these  is  a  better  instance 
«f  not  acting,  than  there  always  is,  when  any  one  thing  is  chosen 
And  not  another,  or  in  preference  to  another.  Suppose  a  man 
to  offer  a  beggar  a  shilling  and  a  guinea,  of  which  he  may  have 
bis  choice,  and  he  take  the  guinea ;  wilt  it  be  said,  that  his  leaving 
the  shilling  is  an  instance  of  not  acting?  Then  we  never  do  any 
Aing,  without  at  the  same  time  not  acting ;  i.  e.  while  we  do  one 
thing,  we  omit  many  other  things,  which  we  might  do*  If  this 
be  what  Dr.  West  means  by  not  acting,  it  is  readily  granted  ;  but 
jt  comes  to  little  or  nothing ;  it  is  a  mere  power  to  do  some  things 
mad  to  refuse  or  omit  some  other  things.  This  power  is  con- 
sistent with  the  most  infallible  connection  between  motives  and 
volitions.  Whenever  under  the  influence  of  motives,  we  do 
some  things,  we  certainly  have  a  power  to  do  those  things,  and 
to  omit  other  things,  which  in  fact  we  do  not. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Remarks  on  Collins,  p.  6,.  says,  "  All  power 
of  acting  essentially  implies,  at  the  same  time,  a  power  of  not  act- 
ing :  Otherwise  it  is  not  acting,  but  barely  a  being  acted  upon 
by  that  power,  which  causes  the  action."  If  he  mean  by  power , 
maiural  or  physical  power,  as  before  explained ;  and  if  by  not 
wting  he  mean,  rtfuaing  or  voluntary  forbearing  to  act  in  a 
-certain  proposed  manner ;  I  agree  with  Dr.  Clarke.  But  if  by 
power  to  act,  he  mean  something  opposed  to  moral  necessity  or 
inability,  which  is  a  previous  certainty,  that  the  action  will  or  will 
not  take  place,  in  this  case  power  to  act  will  be  a  previous  uncer- 
4ainty,  concerning  the  existence  of  the  action.  And  in  this  sense 
of  the  words,  the  Doctor's  proposition,  that  a  "  power  of  acting 
essentially  implies  a  power  of  '^  not  acting,"  will  amount  to  this 
merely,  that  a  previous  uncertainty  concerning  the  existence  of 
an  action,  essentially  implies  a  previous  uncertainty  concerning 
^e  non-existence  of  the  same  action  ;  which  is  mere  trifling.  If 
the  Doctor  mean  by  not  acting,  entire  inaction,  I  deny  that  a 
natural  power  to  act  implies  a  power  to  ftdl  into  entire  inaction 
and  torpitude.  Nor  does  an  uncertainty  whether  we  shall  act  in 
any  particular  manner,  imply  an  uncertainty  whether  we  shall  be 
perfectly  inactive  and  torpid. 

Dr.  West,  supposes  seif-determinatian  is  essential  to  liberty  ; 
but  his  account  of  self-determination  is  equally  inexplicit,  as  his 
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account  of  liberty.  "  We  use  self-determination,"  says  he,  "  not 
to  signify,  that  self  acts  on  self  and  produces  volition  ;  or  that  the 
mind  some  how  determines  to  will ;  i.  e.  wills  to  will,  or  chooses 
to  choose.  But  the  sense  in  which  we  use  self-determination  is 
simply  this,  that  we  ourselves  determine  ;  i.  e  that  we  ourselves 
will  or  choose,  that  we  ourselves  act ;  i.  e.  that  we  are  agents 
and  not  mere  passive  beings ;  or  in  other  words,  that  we  are  the 
determiners  in  the  active  voice,  and  not  the  determined  in  the 
passive  voice."  •  Now  one  would  expect,  that  in  all  this  profu- 
sion of  words,  in  this  variety  of  expression,  with  the  help  of  three 
i.  e.'s  we  should  have  a  most  clear  and  explicit  account  of  self- 
determination.  But  the  account  is  entirely  inexplicit,  and  equally 
consistent  with  President  Edwards'  scheme  of  neces^ty,  as  with 
the  opposite  scheme.  He  holds,  that  we  ourselves  determine ; 
but  he  does  not  hold^  that  we  are  the  efRcient  causes  of  our  own 
determinations.  Nor  can  Dr.  West  consistently  hold  this ;  as 
this  would  imply,  that  our  determinations  or  volitions  are  effects, 
which  Dr.  West  denies.  President  Edwards  holds,  that  we  our- 
selves will  or  choose ;  that  we  ourselves  act  and  are  agents : 
But  he  does  not  hold,  that  we  efRciently  cause  our  own  mental 
acts.  Nor  for  the  reason  already  given,  can  Dr.  West  consistently 
bold  this.  Besides,  this  would  imply,  that  "  self  acts  on  self  and 
produces  '*  volition,"  or  that  '^  the  mind  some  how  determines  to 
will ;"  i.  e.  "  wills  to  will,  or  chooses  to  choose,"  which  the  Doc- 
tor renounces.  President  Edwards  does  not  hold,  that  we  are 
mere  passive  beings,  unless  this  expression  mean,  that  our  voli- 
tions are  the  effects  of  some  cause  extrinsic  to  our  wills.f  If 
this  be  the  meaning  of  it,  he  does  hold  it,  and  the  believers  in  his 
system  are  ready  to  join  issue  with  Dr.  West,  on  this  point 
Though  we  hold  that  our  volitions  are  the  effects  of  some  extrin- 
sic cause,  and  that  we  are  passive,  as  we  are  the  subjects  of  the 
influence  of  that  cause ;  yet  we  hold,  that  we  are  not  merely 
passive ;  but  that  volition  is  in  its  own  nature  an  act  or  action, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  it  we  are  active,  though  in  the  causation  of 
it  we  are  passive  so  far  as  to  he  the  subjects  of  the  influence  of 
the  efficient  cause.  This  we  concede ;  and  let  our  opponents 
make  the  most  of  it.  We  fear  not  the  consequence.  In  this 
sense  we  hold,  "  that  we  are  determiners  in  the  active  voice,  and 
not  merely  determined  in  the  passive  voice."  We  hold,  that  we 
are  determiners  in  the  active  voice,  in  every  sense  which  does  not 
imply,  that  "  self  acts  on  self  and  produces  volition ;  or  that  the 

♦  Page  17. 

f  In  causes  extrinsic  to  the  will  J  include  both  original  and  acquiredM 
lafite,  bias,  propension,  or  whatever  it  be  called. 
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mind  some  how  wills  to  will,  and  chooees  to  choose,"  which  Dr. 
West  utterly  denies  ;  and  "  he  entirely  joins  with  Mr.  Edwards 
in  exploding  the  idea,  that  the  will  determines  all  the  present  acts 
of  the  will." 

Though  we  are  determiners  in  the  active  voice,  and  not  merely 
determined  in  the  passive  voice ;  yet  our  determination  may  be 
the  consequence  of  sufficient  motive  or  the  effect  of  some  other 
extrinsic  cause.  We  see,  hear,  feel,  love  and  hate,  in  the  active 
voice ;  yet  we  are  or  may  be  caused  to  see,  hear,  etc.  And  when 
we  are  caused  to  love  or  hate,  we  are  indeed  the  subjects  of  the 
agency  or  influence  of  some  cause  extrinsic  to  our  own  will,  and 
so  far  are  passive.  Still  the  immediate  effect  of  this  agency  is  our 
act,  and  in  this  act  we  are  certainly  active.  So  that  we  are  not 
merely  in  the  passive  voice  caused  to  love,  but  we  also  in  the  ac- 
tive voice  hve.  Dr.  West  will  not  say,  that  because  a  man  is  in- 
fluenced or  persuaded  by  proper  motives  to  the  love  of  virtue,  he 
does  not  love  it  at  all  in  the  active  voice.  Yet  it  is  often  said  by 
men  of  his  class,  that  if  we  be  influenced  to  will  or  choose  an  ob- 
jecty  it  is  no  action  at  all.  It  is  indeed  no  action  in  their  sense 
of  the  word,  as  they  mean  by  action  adf-determinatian.  But 
instead  of  taking  it  for  granted,  that  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  action,  they  ought  to  show  the  reality  and  possibility  of  such 
an  action,  and  remove  the  absurdities,  which  are  said  to  be  in- 
separable from  it.  To  say,  that  we  are  self-determined  or  self- 
moved,  because  we  ourselves  determine  and  move,  is  as  im- 
proper and  groundless,  as  to  say.  that  a  body  is  self-moved  and  self- 
determined  in  its  motion,  because  the  body  itself  moves.  Extrin- 
sic causality  is  no  more  excluded  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  Doctor  puts  the  case  of  his  choosing  coffee,  when  that, 
tea  and  chocolate,  were  offered  him,  and  all  appeared  equally  eli- 
gible ;  and  says,  ^*  I  believe,  that  it  will  be  impossible  in  this  and 
a  multitude  of  similar  instances,  to  assign  any  accident  or  cir- 
cumstance, which  determines  the  mind  to  its  choice  among  things, 
which  appear  equally  fit  and  eligible.  Consequently  here  is  an 
ondeniable  proof  of  the  Kberty  for  which  we  contend."  The  lib- 
erty for  which  he  here  contends,  is  a  power  to  choose  one  of 
several  equally  eligible  things.  If  by  power  he  mean  natural  or 
phyeical  power,  I  grant,  that  we  have  such  a  power  to  choose  not 
only  one  of  several  things  equally  eligible,  if  any  such  there  be, 
but  one  of  things  ever  so  unequally  eligible,  and  to  take  the  least 
eligible.  A  man  may  be  under  no  involuntary  restraint  from  tak- 
ing an  object  ever  so  ineligible.  But  if  by  power  to  choose  one 
of  several  equally  eligible  things,  he  mean  a  power  opposed  to 
moral  necessity,  it  is  a  previous  uncertainty  which  he  will  choose. 
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But  there  is  in  this  case  no  more  previous  uncertainty  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  and  in  the  divine  mind,  than  in  any  case  whatever. 

The  Doctor  denies,  that  *^  any  accident  or  circumetance,''  or 
any  extrinsic  cause,  ^'  determines  the  mind  to  its  choice  among 
things  which  appear  equally  eligible."  If  this  were  granted, 
though  it  is  not,  what  would  follow  ?  Doubtless  either  that  the 
choice  is  determined  and  caused  by  the  mind  itself,  or  that  it 
comes  into  existence  without  cause.  But  Dr.  West  cannot  with 
consistency  hold  either  of  these.  To  hold  that  choice  or  voli- 
tion is  caiMed  by  the  mind,  is  to  hold,  that  it  is  ah  effect  and  has 
a  cause,  which  Dr.  West  denies,  and  has  written  an  eesay  to 
disprove  it.  It  is  also  to  hold,  that*'' self  acts  on  self  and  pro- 
duces voUtion ;  or  that  the  mind  some  how  determines  to  will, 
i.  e.  wills  to  will  or  chooses  to  choose,"  and  that  "  the  will  delei^ 
mines  the  present  acts  of  the  will ;  all  which  are  denied  by  Dr. 
West.  On  the  other  hand,  that  volition  comes  into  existence 
without  cause,  though  this  is  maintained  by  the  Doctor,  in  that 
he  maintains,  that ''  volition  is  no  effect  and  has  no  cause ;"  yet 
it  is  also  denied  and  renounced  by  him,  in  that  he  says,  ''  We 
cannot  be  charged  with  holding,  that  events  take  pbpe  without 
cause."* 

Again  he  says,  ''  All  who  believe  there  is  a  Deity,  most  grant, 
-that  he  has  a  selfnletermining  power.  For  he  being  the  first 
cause,  his  volitions  cannot  be  determined  by  any  cause  antece- 
dent or  extrinsic  to  himself."!  If  by  self-determining  power 
here  be  meant,  what  Dr.  West  says  he  means  simply.  That  the 
Deity  himself  has  a  power  to  determine  ;  that  he  himself  has  a 
power  to  will  or  choose ;  we  grant,  that  not  only  the  Deity,  but 
all  intelligent  beings  have  a  self-Jetermining  power.  All  self- 
determining  power  according  to  this  definition,  is  nothing  but  a 
power  of  will,  which  we  all  grant  belongs  to  every  intelligent  and 
moral  agent.  Nor  does  this  imply  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
idea,  that  the  Deity  and  all  other  intelligent  beings  are  governed 
by  motives,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  hold  government  by 
motives ;  which  is,  that  the  Deity  does  everything  which  he  does, 
because  there  is  a  motive  to  do  it,  arising  from  his  own  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness.  But  if  by  self-determining  power,  be 
meant  a  power  by  which  God  produces  volition  in  himself,  by 
which  "  self  acts  on  self  and  produces  voUtion,"  we  join  with 
Dr.  West  in  reprobating  such  a  power.  He  expressly  says,  "  The 
divine  volitions  are  no  effects  produced  by  the  Deity." J  If  any- 
thing else  be  meant,  whenever  Dr.  West  will  inform  us  what  it 
is,  (as  we  cannot  imagine  any  beside  one  or  other  of  the  fore- 
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mentioned  senses)  we  will  inform  him,  whether  we  allow  or  de- 
ny it,  and  will  give  our  reasons. 

As  to  the  argument,  that  <<  The  Deity  being  the  first  cause, 
his  volitions  cannot  be  determined  by  any  cause  antecedent  or 
extrinsic  to  himself;"  it  may  be  answered,  Still  he  may  will  as 
lie  does,  because  of  motives  and  reasons  arising  from  his  own 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  may  be  further  said,  that  the 
aame  argument,  which  Dr.  West  here  uses  to  prove,  that  God 
determines  himself,  will  prove,  that  God  created  himself.  Thus, 
all  who  believe  that  there  is  a  Deity,  must  grant,  that  he  has  a 
aelf-creating  power  and  did  create  himself.  For  he  being  the 
first  cause,  his  existence  cannot  be  caused  by  anything  antece- 
dent or  extrinsic  to  himself.  But  it  no  more  follows  from  the 
consideration,  that  God's  volitions  were  not  caused  by  anything 
antecedent  or  extrinsic  to  God,  that  they  were  caused  by  God, 
than  from  the  consideration,  that  his  existence  was  not  caused 
by  anything  antecedent  or  extrinsic  to  himself,  it  follows,  that  it 
was  caused  by  himself.  The  truth  is,  the  divine  volitions  were 
no  more  caused,  whether  by  God  himself  or  by  any  other  cause, 
than  the  divine  existence  was.  The  divine  volitions  are  the  di- 
vine holiness  uncreated  and  self-existent.  And  one  attribute  of 
God  is  not  more  caused  or  created,  than  all  his  attributes,  or 
than  his  existence. 

An  exemption  from  extrinsic  causality,  in  the  acts  of  the  mind, 
is  essential  to  Dr.  West's  idea  of  liberty.  Suppose  then,  that  a 
free  volition  is  one  that  comes  into  existence  without  any  depend- 
ence on  a  cause  extrinsic  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  subject  of  that 
volition  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  either  such  a  voUtion  is  caused 
by  the  mind  itself,  and  "  self  acts  on  self  and  produces  volition ;" 
or  it  is  absolutely  without  cause,  and  comes  into  existence  by 
mere  chance ;  neither  of  which  will  Dr.  West  avow.  Indeed  he 
has  already  expressly  disavowed  them  both.  And  if  he  either 
expressly,  or  by  necessary  implication,  avows  them  both,  that  does 
not  help  the  matter ;  to  be  inconsistent  relieves  no  difficulty. 

Liberty  is  by  some  writers  distinguished  into  external  and  in- 
ternal. Internal  or  the  liberty  of  the  mind,  is  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  the  present  inquiry ;  and  this,  as  is  implied  in  what  has 
been  said  already,  consists  in  the  power  or  faculty  of  will.  Every 
btelligent  being  who  has  this  power,  is  free,  or  has  internal  lib- 
erty, and  so  long  as  he  retains  this  power,  cannot  be  divested  of 
liberty.  I  am  sensible,  that  our  opponents  suppose,  that  some- 
thing further,  viz.  a  self-determining  power  is  necessary  to  liber- 
ty ;  and  to  tliis  I  shall  particularly  attend  in  the  next  chapter* 
As  internal  liberty  consists  in  the  very  faculty  of  the  will,  so  that 
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which  18  external  consists  in  opportunity  externally  to  execute 
our  determinations  and  wishes.  To  define  internal  moral  liberty 
to  be  ^<  an  opportunity  and  capacity  of  choosing  and  acting  other- 
wise than  the  subject  in  fact  does/'  is  nothing  distinguishing  be* 
tween  the  system  of  those  who  hold,  that  all  moral  actions  are 
morally  necessary,  and  that  of  those  who  deny  it.  ^*  Opportuni- 
ty and  capacity  of  choosing  otherwise,"  may  mean  mere  natural 
power,  as  before  explained.  When  Pharaoh  chose  to  retain  the 
Israelites,  he  was  under  no  natural  inability  of  choosing  to  let 
them  go.  Still  it  was  a  matter  of  previous  absolute  certainty, 
that  he  would  for  a  time  refuse  to  let  them  go,  and  it  had  been 
divinely  foretold.  If  '^  opportunity  and  capacity  of  choosing 
otherwise,  than  the  subject  in  fact  does,"  mean  anything  incon- 
sistent with  the  most  absolute  moral  necessity,  it  must  mean  a 
previous  uncertainty  how  he  will  choose.  And  if  this  be  the 
meaning  in  the  aforesaid  definition  of  moral  liberty  >;  I  deny  that 
any  man  has  in  this  sense  opportunity  to  choose  otherwise  than 
be  does.  Every  event  and  consequently  every  act  of  choice,  is 
previously  foreknown  by  God  and  therefore  is  previously  certain ; 
and  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  any  is  previously  to  its  existence, 
uncertain  in  the  divine  mind  and  in  reality,  is  an  intderable  beg- 
ging of  the  question. 

The  following  account  has  been  given  of  liberty,  as  opposed 
to  moral  necessity :  "  I  find  I  can  abstain  firom  any  particular 
good  ;  I  can  defer  using  it ;  I  can  prefer  something  else  to  it ; 
I  can  hesitate  in  my  choice ;  in  short,  I  am  my  own  master  to 
choose,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  I  am  free"  Perhaps  this  ii 
as  popular  a  representation  of  liberty  and  as  agreeable  to  the  ideas 
of  those  who  are  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  liberty  as  opposed 
to  moral  necessity,  as  can  be  given.  But  all  this  is  talking  in  the 
dark  and  confounding  the  subject  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  words; 
particularly  the  word  can.  To  say,  *'  I  can  abstain  from  any 
particular  good,"  is  the  very  same  as  to  say,  I  have  power  to  ab- 
stain, etc.  But  there  are  two  senses  to  the  words  power  and  in- 
ability already  noticed  and  explained.  In  one  sense  Pharaoh  had 
power  to  let  the  Israelites  go ;  he  was  under  no  natural  inability 
in  the  case.  Still  there  was  an  absolute  previous  certainty,  that 
he  would  not  for  a  time  let  them  go.  Therefore  there  was  a 
moral  necessity,  that  he  should  not  let  them  go,  and  he  was 
morally  unable  to  let  them  go  ;  and  in  this  sense  he  was  not  free ; 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  he  would  let  them  go 
or  not.  This  account  of  Jiberty  reminds  me  of  the  argument,  by 
which  a  certain  man  endeavored  to  convince  his  neighbor,  that 
there  were  no  divine  absolute  decrees.     The  argument  was,  that 
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having  a  child  newlj  born,  he  fek  himself  at  liberty  to  call  it  b^ 
what  name  he  pleaaed,  without  regard  to  any  divine  decree.  As 
if  God  had  decreed,  that  he  should  call  his  child  by  a  particular 
iiani6»  whetb«r  with  or  without  his  own  content. 

Liberty  or  freedom  must  mean  freedom  from  something.  If 
it  be  a  freedom  from  coaction  or  natural  necessity,  thicr  is  what 
we  mean  by  freedom.  The  mind  in  Volition  is  in  its  own  nature 
free.  But  our  opponents  mean  by  freedom  an  exemption  from 
all  extrinsic  causal  influence,  and  from  all  previous  certainty. 
And  when  they  hold,  that  the  mind  causes  its  own  volitions,  they 
muet,  to  be  consistent,  hold  that  it  causes  them  contingently  and 
without  any  previous  certainty  that  it  would  cause  them ;  and 
they  must  deny  that  the  mind's  causation  of  them  is  determined, 
fited  or  limited  by  any  cause  whatever.  For  that  the  mind  should 
caase  them  according  to  a  previous  establishment,  would  be  as 
inconsistent  with  liberty,  as  that  it  should  not  cause  them  at  all, 
as  it  implies  an  entire  limitation  of  the  mind  in  its  operati<ms. 

The  very  inquiry,  whether  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  the  will, 
or  a»  poseessed  of  the  power  of  will,  be  free,  is  apt  to  lead 
irito  error.  It  seems  to  imply,  that  freedom  is  something 
else  than  the  power  of  the  will.  To  inquire  whether  the  mind 
as  possetoed  of  will  be  free,  is  to  inquire  whether  the  mind  as 
possessed  of  freedom  be  free ;  or  whether  freedom  be  freedom. 

Men  in  general  have  no  other  idea  of  freedom,  than  a  power 
of  will,  or  an  exemption  from  coaction  or  natunU  necessity,  as 
their  language  on  the  subject  implies  no  more  than  this.  With 
them  to  ud  freely y  and  to  act  volutUarUy  is  the  same  thing,  and 
they  never  once  think  of  propagating  one  free  act  by  an  antecc'- 
deilt  free  act,  or  that  in  order  to  freedom  it  is  requisite,  that  the 
acts  of  their  wills  should  come  to  pass  without  cause  and  by  mere 
chance.  ,  Nor  do  they  once  imagine,  that  in  order  to  freedom, 
there  must  be  no  previous  certainty  what  their  acts  will  be  ;  or 
that  the  divine  foreknowledge  or  prediction  is  inconsistent  with 
liberty. 

Liberty  in  the  sense  of  our  opponents,  is  not  possible  or  con- 
ceivable. By  liberty  they  mean  a  power  to  cause  all  our  own 
volitions,  and  to  cause  them  freely.  But  that  we  should  thus 
canse  them,  is  neither  possible  nor  conceivable.  If  we  should 
thoB  cause  a  volition,  we  should  doubtless  cause  it  by  a  causal 
act.  It  is  impossible,  that  we  cause  anything  without  a  causal 
act.  And  as  it  n  supposed,  that  we  cause  it  freely,  the  causal 
ict  must  be  a/ree  act,  i.  e.  an  act  of  the  will  or  a  volition.  And 
as  the  supposition  is,  that  all  our  volitions  are  caused  by  ourselvei^ 
the  causal  volition  must  be  caused  by  another,  and  so  on  infinite- 
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ly  ;  which  is  both  impossible  and  inconceivable.  It  is  no  more 
possible  or  conceivable,  that  we  should  cause  all  our  own  volitions, 
than  that  all  men  should  b^et  themselves. 

Some  have  said  that  volition  or  voluntary  exercise  is  liberty. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a/ree  act  and  liberty  is  a  property  of  that  act ; 
but  it  is  not  more  proper  to  call  it  lU^erty  itself,  than  to  call  the 
apprehension  of  the  equality  between  tlie  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle and  two  rights,  intdkct,  because  it  is  an  act  of  intellect 
The  flying  of  a  bird  at  large  in  the  open  air  is  a/ree  ady  but  not 
liberty  itself. 

Our  opponents  say,  they  plead  for  a  liberty  in  men  to  do  as 
they  please.  By  this  with  respect  to  the  mind,  they  must  mean, 
either  that  the  mind  causes  its  own  volitions,  or  that  it  acts  vd- 
untarily.  As  to  the  first,  it  has  been  in  part  considered  already, 
and  shall  be  further  attended  to  in  the  next  chapter.  The  last 
is  no  more  than  we  all  allow ;  and  for  our  opponents  to  mean 
this  only,  is  to  give  up  the  dispute. 

It  is  generally  if  not  univer^ly  granted  by  our  opponents,  that 
God  is  necessarily  holy ;  and  to  be  sure,  the  scripture  assures 
us,  that  <^  he  cannot  lie,"  and  <'  cannot  deny  himself."  And  Dr. 
West  grants,  that  he  is  perfectly  holy  ;*  and  that  he  is  immnh 
table.'\  Therefore  he  is  immutably  and  necessarily  holy.  Yet 
he  Doctor  supposes  God  to  possess  a  self-determining  pow- 
er. And  although  his  definition  of  self-determination,  as  olden- 
ed before,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  necessity  which  we 
hold ;  yet  it  is  manifest,  that  he  supposes  self-determination  to 
be  inconsistent  with  that  necessity.  And  did  he  mean,  in  as- 
cribing self-determination  to  the  Deity,  to  ascribe  something  to 
him  inconsistent  with  immutable  and  necessary  holiness  ?  Does 
he  believe,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain,  that  God  will  forever 
continue  to  be  holy  ?  Yet  absolute  certainty,  as  I  have  often 
said,  is  all  the  necessity  for  which  we  plead.  The  Doctor  there- 
fore has  fallen  into  a  dilemma,  or  rather  a  trilemma,  and  he  may 
make  his  choice,  whether  to  concede,  that  there  is  no  self-deter- 
mination in  God,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  liberty ; 
or  that  self  determination  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  absolute 
moral  necessity,  and  then  he  will  give  up  the  dispute  ;  or  to  hold 
that  God  is  not  necessarily  holy,  and  that  he  can  lie  and  can 
deny  himself.     I  wait  for  the  Doctor's  decision  or  explanation. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Dr.  S.  Clarke  places  liberty  in  self-de- 
termination or  self-motion ;  and  he  holds,  that  '^  liberty  in  the 
highest  and  completest  degree  is  in  God  himself ;"  and  "  that 
God  is  a  most  perfectly  free  agent ;"  yet  he  immediately  adds, 
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that  ^^  be  cannot  but  do  always  what  is  best  and  wisest  in  the 
whole.  The  reason  is  evident;  because  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness  are  as  steady  and  certain  principles  of  action,  as  ne- 
cesMy  itself."  Perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  therefore  imply  a 
certainty  of  action.  But  certainty  is  the  necessity  in  question. 
How  then  can  any  liberty  or  self-determination  inconsistent  with 
absolute  moral  necessity,  coexist  in  the  Deity  with  that  necessity  ? 
Thus  the  most  able  advocates  for  self-determination,  and  Dr. 
Clarke  as  much  as  any  of  them,  are  necessitated  by  their  absurd 
and  contradictory  system,  perpetually  to  contradict  themselves. 

Most  of  our  opponents  hold,  that  we  are  the  efficient  causes  of 
oar  own  volitions,  and  that  in  this  our  liberty  consists.  But  Dr. 
West  expressly  denies  this  with  regard  to  the  Deity  :  "  The  di- 
vine volitions  are  no  effects,  either  produced  by  the  Deity,  or  by 
any  extrinsic  cause."*  Indeed  that  volitions  are  no  effects  of  any 
cause,  is  a  favorite  and  principal  doctrine  of  Dr.  West.  There- 
fore the  self-determination  which  he  ascribes  to  both  God  and 
man,  produces  no  volition  in  either.  What  then  does  it  ?  How 
does  it  contribute  at  all  to  liberty  ?  In  the  Deity  it  is  consistent 
with  absolute  moral  necessity,  as  we  have  just  seen ;  and  what 
reason  can  be  given,  why  it  is  not  as  consistent  with  the  like 
necessity  in  man  ? 

Or  does  liberty  in  God  consist  in  a  contingence  or  previous 
uncertainty  of  his  volitions  ?  This,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be 
pretended ;  as  it  overthrows  the  divine  immutability,  and  is 
directly  contradictory  to  what  our  opponents,  particularly  Dr. 
Clarke  and  Dr.  West,  hold,  of  the  necessity  of  God's  moral  per- 
fections. And  if  liberty  in  God  do  not  require  such  contingence 
and  uncertainty,  let  a  reason  be  given  why  it  should  in  man. 
We  deny,  that  causing  our  own  volitions  and  acting  by  chance 
are  either  realities  or  possibilities ;  but  if  they  were  both  possible 
and  real ;  since  they  do  not  belong  to  the  liberty  of  God,  need 
we  wish  for  any  more  liberty  or  higher  kind  of  liberty  and  power, 
than  God  has  ?     Or  shall  we  vainly  imagine,  that  we  possess  it  ? 

Liberty  is  no  positive  existence.  Existence  or  being  is  divided 
into  substance  and  mode.  But  liberty  is  certainly  no  stibstance. 
Modes  are  divided  into  absolute  or  positive,  and  relative.  Lib- 
erty, as  it  is  a  power,  falls  into  the  latter  class  ;  it  is  a  relative 
node.  All  powers  are  relations  or  relative  modes.  It  is  then,  as 
[  said,  no  positive  existence. 

I  have  long  since  thought,  that  this  controversy  concerning 
liberty  and  necessity,  so  long  agitated,  might  be  easily  settled  to 
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matual  general  satisfaction,  if  the  disputants  would  but  fully  ex- 
plain their  own  ideas  of  the  subjects  of  the  dispute.  But  till  this 
is  done,  what  prospect  or  possibility  is  there  of  settling  it  ?  Our 
opponents  accuse  us  of  denying  the  liberty  of  moral  agents.  Now 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  charge  depends  on  the  ideas  they 
affix  to  the  word  liberty.  If  by  Uberty  be  meant  what  Law  in 
his  notes  on  King,*  defines  it  to  be,  '^  A  certain  physical  indif- 
ference or  indeterminateness  in  its  own  exercise  ;''  then  we  do 
deny  liberty.  We  deny  that  a  man  is  or  can  be  indiiierent  in  the 
exercise  of  his  liberty  or  his  will.  Or  if  by  liberty  be  meant,  an 
exemption  from  all  previous  certainty,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty  and  mere  chance,  what  our  volitions  are  to  be ;  in 
tfiis  sense  also  we  deny  Kberty.  Further,  if  by  liberty  be  meant, 
an  exemption  from  all  extrinsic  causality  or  influence,  so  thatoor 
volitions  are  efficiently  caused  by  ourselves ;  this  also  we  deny. 
But  if  by  liberty  be  meant  a  power  of  willing  and  choosing,  in 
exemption  from  coaction  and  natural  necessity,  and  power,  op- 
portunity and  advantage  to  execute  our  own  choice ;  in  this  sense 
we  hold  Hberty. 

We  wish  our  opponents  to  tell  us  with  the  same  precision, 
what  they  mean  by  liberty  and  in  what  sense  they  contend  for  it 
Unless  they  do  this,  it  signifies  nothing  for  them  to  teH  us,  that 
Ive  deny  all  liberty,  and  that  they  are  contending  for  liberty 
against  necessity ;  and  as  Dr.  West  has  done,  to  give  such  gene- 
ral and  vague  definitions  of  liberty,  of  self-determination,  etc.  as 
are  perfectly  ccHisistent  with  our  ideas  of  liberty  and  free  action. 


CHAPTER  III. 

or    SELF-DETERMINATION. 

Liberty  and  self-determination  are  so  blended  by  our  oppo- 
nents in  this  controversy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  a  chapter 
on  one  of  these  subjects,  with  proper  attention  to  the  sentiments 
of  our  opponents,  without  running  into  the  other.  Therefore  in 
the  last  chapter  I  was  necessitated  to  say  many  things  concern- 
ing self-determination.  Yet  I  wish  to  make  some  further  obser- 
vations on  the  same  subject. 

•  Page  248. 
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All  our  opponents  agree,  that  self-determination  is  essential  to 
Gberty.  Let  us  first  attend  to  what  Dr.  West  says  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  then  we  shall  make  some  remarks  on  what  Dr.  Clarke  and 
olbers  have  said. 

Dr.  West  tells  us,  that  <'  determining,  when  we  apply  it  to  the 
active  faculty,  is  the  same  with  volition."  *  And  "  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  self-determination  is  simply  this,  that  we  ourselves 
determine ;  i.  e.  that  we  ourselves  will  or  choose."  Now  I  can- 
not believe,  that  Dr.  West  imagined,  that  President  Edwards  or 
any  of  his  followers,  would  deny,  that  we  ourselves  determine, 
will  and  choose.  We  doubtless  will  and  choose  as  really  as  we 
think,  sec,  hear,  feel,  etc.  But  who  or  what  is  the  efficient  cause 
in  either  case,  remains  to  be  considered.  To  say,  that  we  are 
determiners  in  the  active  voice,  and  not  the  determiners  in  the 
passive  voice,  gives  no  satisfaction.  We  grant  that  we  are  de- 
tenniners  in  tite  active ;  and  yet  assert,  that  we  are  determined, 
or  are  caused  tp  determine,  by  some  extrinsic  cause,  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  respect  to  the  same  act  As  when  a  man  hears  a 
sound,  he  is  the  hearer  in  the  active  voice,  and  yet  is  caused  to 
hear  the  same  sound,  by  something  extrinsic  to  himself.  It  will 
not  be  pretended,  that  a  man  is  the  efficient  cause  of  his  own 
bearing,  in  evecy  instance  in  which  he  hears  in  the  active  voice. 

Though  Dr.  West  in  general  maintains,  and  has  written  an 
essay  to  prove,  that  volition  is  no  effect  and  has  no  cause ;  yet  he 
sometimes  forgets  himself  and  falls  in  with  the  generality  of  the 
defenders  of  the  self-determining  power,  who  hold,  that  the  mind 
is  the  efficient  cause  of  its  own  volitions.  He  everywhere 
maintains,  that  volition  is  not  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause  ? 
Why  does  he  express  himself  tlius,  if  he  do  not  suppose  it 
to  be  the  effect  of  an  intrinsic  cause  ?  The  expression  im- 
plies this.  This  is  not  all.  He  puts  the  question  whether  the 
mind  in  choosing  or  acting,  do  not  modify  itself?"  which  he 
answers  in  the  affirmative,  and  says,  that  this  "  modification  is 
the  effect  of  the  mind  willing  or  choosing."!  The  mind  then  in 
willing  modifies  itself,  i.  e.  brings  itself  into  the  mode  of  willing. 
This  mode  then  is  volition ;  and  this  volition  is  the  effect  of  the 
mind  willing,  or  the  effect  of  volition.  So  that  Dr.  West  here,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  his  general  doctrine,  asserts,  agreeably  to 
Dr.  Clarke  and  most  writers  of  his  class,  that  volition  is  an  effect 
and  has  a  cause ;  is  the  effect  of  the  mind  whose  volition  it  is, 
and  is  tlie  effect  of  the  mind  willing  or  of  a  volition  of  that  mind. 
Agreeably  to  this  he  says,  ^'  No  agent  can  bring  any  effects  to  pass, 
but  what  are  consequent  upon  his  acting  ;  i.  e.  that  all  effects  are 
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in  consequence  of  the  activeness  or  operativeness  of  some  being."* 
And  again,  "  No  being  can  become  a  cause,  i.  e.  an  efficient,  or 
that  which  produces  an  eflfect,  but  by  first  operating,  acting  or 
energising  ;"t     And  in  the  same  page,  "  Volition,  when  used 
intelligibly  —  is  really  an  efficient  cause."     Volition  then  is  an 
efficient  cause,  and  an  efficient  cause  of  a  modification  of  the 
mind,  which  is  another  volition,  and  this  by  first  operating,  act- 
ing or  energising :  And  doubtless  this  operation,  act  or  energising 
is  a  volition.     So  that  here  we  have  three  volitions  in  train,  all 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  one  volition  and  of  every  voKtion. 
The  first  volition  is  an  efficient  cause  of  a  second,  called  by  Dr. 
West  a  modification  of  the  mind  ;  and  it  produces  this  effect  bj 
a  third  volition,  which  is  the  operation,  act,  or  energising  oftk 
first.     What  is  this,  but  <'  self  acting  on  self  and  producing  voli- 
tion," and  this  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  intermediate  volition. 
Dr.  West  cannot  consistently  deny  any  of  these  absurdities  of  his 
scheme.     He  cannot  say,  that  one  volition,  as  an  efficient  cause, 
does  not  produce  a  second  ;  as  he  holds,  that  "  the  mind  in  wil- 
ling modifies  itself."     But  according  to  him  volition  is  the  mind 
willing.    He  also  holds,  that  the  said  "  modification  is  the  eflfect  of 
the  mind  willing ;"  i.  e.  by  his  own  definition,  the  effect  of  volition; 
volition  then  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  said  modification.     That 
this  modification  is  volition  he  will  not  deny.     Then  we  have  one 
volition  as  an  efficient  cause,  producing  another  volition  as  its  ef- 
fect.    But  he  grants  that  "  no  being  can  produce  an  eflfect,  but 
hy first,  acting  or  energising"     This  gives  us  the  intermediate 
volition. 

It  has  been  long  since  charged  on  the  advocates  for  self-deter- 
mination, that  their  doctrine  involves  the  absurdity  of  one  volition 
before  every  volition,  and  even  before  the  first.  But  Dr.  West 
has  made  improvement  in  the  scheme.  He  has  taught  us,  that 
self-determination  implies  two  volitions  before  every  volition  and 
before  the  first. 

That  volition  is  produced  by  the  mind,  as  the  efficient  cause, 
is  implied,  however  inconsistently  with  himself,  in  various  other 
passages  of  Dr.  West's  books  ;  as,  "  If  volition  or  internal  action 
be  the  eflfect  of  an  extrinsic  cause,  our  reflections  could  nev- 
er aflTord  us  an  example  of  an  efficient  cause."  "  As  we  are  ra- 
tional beings,  it  follows,  that  our  volitions  are  not  the  eflfects  of 
an  extrinsic  cause,  but  that  we  are  self -determined, ^^  "  Con- 
scious, that  we  ourselves  are  the  determiners  and  not  the  deter- 
mined— we  have  the  idea  of  our  independence  in  willing  and 
choosing."!     Our  volition  must  either  be  the  effect  of  an  extrin- 
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sic  cause,  or  of  an  intrinsic  one,  or  it  must  happen  without  cause. 
If  it  happen  without  cause,  our  reflections  could  no  more  afford 
us  an  example  of  an  efficient  cause,  than  they  would  on  the  sup- 
position, that  it  is  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause.  So  that  the 
Doctor's  argument  necessarily  implies,  that  volition  is  produced 
by  the  mind  as  the  efficient  cause.  In  the  second  quptation 
above,  he  speaks  of  our  being  self-determined,  as  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  our  volitions  being  effects  of  an  extrinsic  cause.  But 
there  is  no  such  opposition  unless  by  our  being  self-determined 
be  meant,  that  our  volitions  are  the  effects  of  an  intrinsic  cause. 
If  self-determination  here  mean  no  more  than  that  we  are  the 
Mubjecta  of  a  determination,  or  that  we  ourselves  determine, 
as  we  ourselves  think,  feel,  etc.,  this  may  be,  and  yet  that  deter- 
mination may  be  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause.  So  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  meaning  in  this  passage,  unless,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  what  Dr.  West  elsewhere  holds,  it  mean,  that  our 
volitions  are  effects  and  have  an  efficient  cause ;  that  this  cause 
is  our  own  mind  ;  and  this  efficient  cause,  as  the  Doctor  declares 
all  efficient  causes  do,  produces  its  effect,  <'  by  first  operating, 
acting  or  energising ;"  and  thus  self  would  act  ^^  on  self  and  pro- 
duce volition,"  by  an  efficient  operation.  Again ;  if  we  were 
**  conscious,  that  we  ourselves  are  the  determiners,  and  not  the 
determined,"  we  should  thence  derive  no  "  idea  of  our  indepen- 
dence in  willing  and  choosing,"  if  our  willing  and  choosing  either 
were  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause,  or  happened  without  cause ; 
or  unless  we  were  the  efficient  causes  of  our  own  willing  and 
choosing. 

Though  all  this  is  abundantly  denied  and  renounced  by  Dr. 
West,  as  appears  by  quotations  already  made ;  yet  it  is  the  real 
ground-work  of  his  book,  and  the  only  ground  on  which  he  could 
consistently  oppose  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity  and  extrin- 
sic causality  of  volitions.  And  this  is  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  advocates  for  self-determination.  Thus  Dr.  Clarke,  in  Pa- 
pers between  him  and  Leibnitz,  tells  us,  <'  The  true  and  only 
question  concerning  liberty,  is,  whether  the  immediate  physical 
cause  or  principle  of  action  be  indeed  in  him,  whom  we  call  the 
agent ;  or  whether  it  be  some  other  reason  sufficient,  which  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  action,  by  operating  upon  the  agent  and  making 
him  to  be,  not  the  agent  but  a  mere  patient."*  I  understand  the 
Doctor  by  physical  cause,  to  mean  efficient,  producing  cause; 
otherwise  it  is  not  to  the  purpose. 

Dr.  Chauncy  is  still  more  explicit.     ''  Self-determination,"  he 
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says,  "  gives  rise  to  our  volitions — and  is  the  cause  of  them.'^ 
And  again,  "  A  power  in  man,  that  subjects  "  Aw  volitions  to  his 
commandy  is  the  only  bottom,  upon  which  agency  can  be  found- 
ed."t  And  in  the  next  page  he  says,  the  same  power  "  consti- 
tutes us  agents,  or  beings  that  are  efficiently  the  causes  of  their 
own  volitions." 

Now  this  self-determination,  which  "  gives  rise  to  our  voli- 
tions," and  in  which  we  are  "  the  efficient  causes  of  our  own  vo- 
litions," is  a  determination  or  act  either  of  the  vnll,  or  of  some 
other  faculty.  If  it  be  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is  a  volition.  So 
that  here  we  have  one  volition  caused  by  another ;  and  as  the 
doctrine  is,  that  all  our  volitions  are  the  effect  of  self-determina- 
tion, they  are  all  the  effect  of  volition,  the  causing  act  the  effect 
of  a  preceding  act,  and  the  first  the  effect  of  one  before  that 
This  absurdity  attending  the  scheme  of  self-determination,  has 
been  long  since  pointed  out ;  nor  have  the  advocates  of  that 
scheme  been  able  to  show,  that  their  scheme  does  not  really  la- 
bor under  that  absurdity,  if  by  that  self-determination,  which  is 
the  cause  of  volition,  they  mean  an  act  of  the  will. 

But  if  this  self-determination  be  an  act  of  the  understanding; 
then  it  seems,  that  the  will  or  mind  willing,  is  influenced  to  vo- 
lition by  a  dictate  of  the  understanding,  or  by  a  motive.  Then 
we  are  at  once  involved  in  what  is  so  hideous  to  Dr.  West,  and 
all  other  believers  in  self-determination,  the  government  by  mo- 
tives and  the  moral  necessity  implied  in  it.  Also,  our  volitions 
are  determined  by  extrinsic  causes  and  we  are  the  passive  sub- 
jects of  the  operation  of  those  causes. 

Or  if  we  suppose  the  determining  act  to  proceed  from  any  oth- 
er faculty,  if  other  there  be,  the  difficulty  will  remain.  Dr.  West 
holds,  "  that  there  are  three  essential  facuhies  of  the  mind,  wliich 
ought  always  to  be  considered  distinctly  ;  and  these  are  percep- 
tion, propension,  and  will ;"  and  that  "  the  last  only  is  properly 
the  active  faculty."  Then  doubtless  that  self-determination,  which 
is  an  action,  and  which  gives  rise  to  volition,  is  an  act  of  this  ac- 
tive faculty.  In  this  case  we  have  will  putting  forth  self-determi- 
nation, in  order  to  give  rise  to  volition  ;  as  we  had  before  voli- 
tion as  an  efficient  cause,  first  operating,  acting  or  energising,  in 
order  to  produce  the  effect  volition.  As  the  will  is,  according  to 
the  Doctor,  "  the  only  active  faculty,"  he  will  not  pretend,  that 
volition  produced  by  self-determination,  is  the  effect  of  either  of 
the  other  two  faculties,  as  he  reckons  them,  perception  and  pro- 
pension.  If  he  should  say,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  perception ;  this 
it  seems  is  a  passive  faculty  ;  and  then  self-determination  and  all 
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Tolition  are  the  efTects  of  a  passive  faculty  and  of  passion,  of  which 
alone  that  faculty  is  by  the  terms  capable  ;  and  therefore,  it  seems, 
self-determination  and  volition  must  themselves  be  passions  or 
mere  impressions,  and  we  are  passive  in  them.  Besides,  percep- 
tion considered  as  a  faculty,  as  Dr.  West  singularly  considers  it, 
appears  to  be  nothing  else,  than  intellect  or  the  power  of  under- 
standing. And  if  self-determination  proceed  from  this,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  will  is  governed  by  the  understanding  and 
by  the  dictates  and  motives  which  it  su^ests ;  which  brings  us 
where  we  were  before,  into  the  midst  of  necessity.  The  same 
consequence  will  follow,  if  we  suppose,  that  self-determination 
proceed  from  perception  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  mean- 
ing an  act  of  the  understanding.  If  Dr.  West  say,  that  self-de- 
termination proceeds  from  propension ;  then  he  entirely  coin- 
cides with  President  Edwards,  who  ascribes  a  great  part  of  our 
volitions  to  disposition,  inclination,  passion  and  habit,  meaning 
certain  biases  of  the  mind  distinct  from  volition  and  prior  to  it. 
Besides ;  as  propension  is  according  to  the  Doctor  a  passive  fa- 
culty, if  volition  and  self-determination  proceed  from  this  they 
are  passions  or  impressions,  they  proceed  from  an  extrinsic  cause 
and  we  are  passive  in  them. 

The  causing  of  one  act  of  volition  by  another  is  attended  with 
this  absurdity  also,  it  supposes  the  causing  act  in  this  case  to  be 
distinct  from  the  act  caused ;  when  in  reality  they  coalesce  and 
are  one  and  the  same.  For  instance,  to  choose  to  have  a  choice 
of  virtue,  is  nothing  but  a  choice  of  virtue  ;  to  choose  the  choice 
of  an  apple,  is  to  choose  an  apple ;  so  that  we  have  the  volition 
before  we  have  it,  and  in  order  that  we  may  have  it. 

Some,  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  the  mind 
determines  one  volition  by  another,  as  this  runs  into  an  infinite 
series  of  volitions,  and  implies  that  there  is  volition  before  the 
first  volition,  have  renounced  this  idea  of  self-determination. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  Dr.  West.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  gives  up  self-determination  in  every  sense  in  which  we  dispute 
it,  and  in  every  sense  inconsistent  with  the  most  absolute  mo- 
ral necessity.  This  has  been  already  illustrated.  Others,  to 
avoid  the  same  difficulty  express  themselves  differently.  They 
profess  to  mean,  that  volition  is  caused  not  by  a  preceding  voli- 
tion, but  by  the  nian  or  the  mind,  whose  volition  it  is.  But  this 
gives  no  satisfaction.  Supposing  it  should  be  said,  that  a  certain 
carpenter  himself  was  the  efficient  cause  or  builder  of  such  a  ship ; 
and  it  should  be  thence  inferred,  that  he  built  it  by  working,  la- 
borincj;  or  exerting  himself  to  the  end  of  building  the  ship  ;  would 
not  this  be  a  natural  and  a  necessary  inference  ?  Would  not  the 
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man,  who  should  assert,  that  the  carpenter  did  indeed  himself 
immediately  build  the  ship,  but  not  by  any  labor  or  exertion, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  be  universally  considered  as  talking 
absurdly  and  contradictorily  ?  And  does  not  the  man  talk  as 
absurdly  and  contradictorily,  who  asserts,  that  a  man  is  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  his  own  volition,  yet  puts  forth  no  exertion,  in  oi^ 
der  to  cause  it  7  If  any  other  way  of  efficiently  causing  an  effect, 
than  by  act  or  exertion  previous  to  the  effect,  be  possible  or  con- 
ceivable, let  it  be  pointed  out.  Till  this  be  done,  we  who  con- 
ceive such  a  way  to  be  impossible  and  inconceivable,  have  a  right 
to  say  so,  and  to  presume,  that  .our  opponents,  who  assert  that 
there  is  such  a  way,  are  unable  to  point  it  out,  and  have  no  more 
idea  of  it  than  we  have.  If  upon  trial,  they  shall  find,  that  thej 
are  unable  to  point  out  the  way,  let  them  honestly  confess,  that 
all  they  mean  by  self-determination  is  what  we  and  all  allow,  that 
they  are  the  subjects  of  volition,  and  as  Dr.  West  expresses  it, 
that  th£y  themselves  will  and  choose. 

1  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  West  when  he  says, "  No  being  can 
become  an  efficient  cause,  but  by  first  operating^  acting  or  mir 
ergising.^^*  Operation,  act  or  energising  is  as  much  presupposed 
in  order  to  an  effect,  as  an  efficient  cause  is  presupposed  in  order 
to  it.  To  suppose  an  efficient  cause  to  produce  an  effect  with- 
out any  act  by  which  he  produces  it,  is  the  same  as  to  suppose 
the  same  cause  produces  the  effect  without  any  efficiency.  It  is 
as  absurd,  as  it  would  be  to  suppose,  that  Dr.  West  wrote  his  es- 
says without  any  exertion  in  order  to  the  production  of  them,  or 
that  God  created  the  world,  without  any  creating  act.  If  this  be 
not  true,  let  the  falsehood  of  it  be  made  to  appear.  Let  any  man 
show,  that  an  effect  cannot  as  well  come  to  pass  without  an  effi- 
cient cause,  as  without  a  causing  act ;  and  that  the  worM  could 
not  as  well  have  come  into  existence  without  a  Creator,  as  with- 
out a  creating  act. 

Some  of  the  advocates  for  self-determination  hold,  that  the 
mind  is  the  efficient  cause  of  its  own  volitions,  yet  not  by  any 
act  or  exertion  of  the  mind,  but  by  the  power  or  faculty  of  the 
will.  And  how  can  this  power  or  faculty  produce  volition,  un- 
less it  be  exerted  first  in  order  to  the  effect?  The  man,  who  is 
the  subject  of  a  certain  volition,  had  the  power  of  will  long  since ; 
yet  it  never  produced  that  volition,  we  may  supp)ose  till  this  mo- 
ment. What  is  the  cause  or  reason,  that  it  produces  it  now  and 
not  before  ?  To  say,  it  docs  it,  because  it  will,  is  to  say  either, 
that  this  voUtion  is  produced  by  another  preceding,  which  runs 
into  the  infinite  series  ;  or  that  the  power  of  will,  or  rather  the 
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man  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  is  the  subject  of  volition,  be- 
cause he  is  the  subject  of  it,  which  is  mere  trifling.  On  the  whole 
the  existence  of  a  power  of  will  in  a  man,  will  no  more  account 
for  any  particular  volition,  of  which  he  is  the  subject,  than  the 
existence  of  the  man  will  account  for  the  same  volition,  or  the  ex- 
istence of  a  ship-carpenter  will  account  for  the  building  of  a  cer- 
tain ship ;  or  than  Dr.  West's  having  a  power  to  write  essays  of 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  will  account  for  his  actually  writing  them 
at  the  precise  time,  at  which  he  did  write  them,  or  than  his  hav- 
ing an  ear  will  account  for  his  hearing  a  particular  sound  at  a 
certain  time. 

That  we  have  a  power  of  will  or  of  determining  is  granted  on 
all  hands ;  but  that  we  should  efficiently  cause  our  power  of  will, 
to  put  forth  a  volition,  without  exerting  any  efficiency  to  this  ef- 
fect ;  only  wants  proof  to  make  it  credible,  and  explanation  to 
make  it  intelligible  or  conceivable.  Merely  the  circumstance, 
that  we  have  a  power  to  will  and  determine,  no  more  proves,  that 
without  motive  or  any  influence  from  without ;  and  without  any 
causing  act  within,  we  cause  that  power  to  exert  itself;  than  the 
circumstance,  that  we  have  a  power  of  hearing  proves,  that  with- 
out any  pulsation  in  the  air,  any  causation  from  without  or  from 
within,  we  cause  ourselves  to  hear  a  particular  sound. 

Some  others,  as  well  as  Dr.  West,  have  denied,  that  by  self- 
determination  they  mean. the  causing  of  one  act  of  the  will  by 
another.  We  have  no  objection  to  their  denying  this  ;  but  then 
we  wish  them  to  inform  us  explicitly,  what  they  do  mean.  If 
they  have  any  meaning  they  doubtless  can  express  it  intelligibly  ; 
and  so  long  as  they  do  not  express  a  meaning  different  from  what 
we  mean  by  willing  or  choosing ;  and  so  long  as  their  definitions 
of  self-determination  express,  either  bare  volition,  or  the  causing 
of  one  volition  by  another,  though  they  insist,  that  they  mean 
something  different  from  either  of  these  ;  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge,  whether  they  have  any  clear  meaning  to  that  word  at  all. 

In  conversation  once  with  a  gentleman  of  eminence  among 
the  advocates  for  self-determination,  he  told  me,  that  President 
Edwards  had  abused  those  who  write  in  favor  of  self-deter- 
mination, in  representing  them  as  holding,  that  the  mind 
causes  one  act  of  volition  by  another.  On  my  inquiring  of  the 
gentleman  what  then  they  did  mean  ;  his  answer  was,  '^  They 
mean,  that  in  determining  the  mind  determines."  Whether  this 
answer  at  all  explained  the  matter ;  or  whether  it  convey  any 
other  idea,  than  that  the  mind  does  determine^  and  has  a  volition, 
without  touching  the  question  concerning  the  cause,  extrinsic  or 
intrinsic;  I  submit  to  the  reader.     If  a  man  should  say,  that  in 
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walking,  he  walks ;  in  writing  he  writes  ;  in  hearing  he  hears ; 
it  is  presumed,  that  no  man  could  certainly  hence  conclude,  that 
the  speaker  meant,  that  he  was  not  influenced  to  walk  or  write, 
by  motive  or  by  some  extrinsic  cause  ;  or  that  his  hearing  was 
self-determined. 

If  we  cause  our  own  volitions  at  all,  we  cause  them  either  by 
a  previous  volition,  or  without  such  volition.  If  we  cause  them 
by  a  previous  volition,  this  is  what  I  have  been  particularly  con- 
sidering, and  shall  say  no  more  upon  it  If  we  cause  them  with- 
out such  volition,  we  cause  them  involuntarily,  without  any  de- 
sign, any  motive  or  agency.  Now  I  wish  it  may  be  inquired, 
whether  such  a  causation  of  volition  as  this,  if  it  be  possible  or 
oor>ccivable,  as  I  contend  it  is  not,  be  at  all  more  favorable  to  lib- 
erty, than  that  volition  should  proceed  from  the  influence  of  mo- 
tive or  some  other  extrinsic  cause ;  and  whether  it  would  be  any 
advantage  or  privilege  in  any  respect ;  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  a  great  disadvantage  and  calamity  to  mankind,  and  an  insup- 
portable incumbrance  on  the  influence  of  reason,  revelation,  vir- 
tue, duty  and  happiness  both  here  and  hereafter.  For  whatever 
any  of  these  may  dictate,  and  with  whatever  motives  they  enforce 
those  dictates ;  whatever  virtue  and  our  own  happiness  may  re- 
quire ;  since  the  self-determining  power  is  not  influenced  by  these 
or  any  other  motives ;  and  since,  as  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  There  is 
no  connection  at  all  between  the  perception  of  the  understanding 
and  the  exertion  of  the  active  faculty  ;"  all  those  dictates  and 
motives  would  be  in  vain  ;  the  self-determining  power  is  a  sov- 
ereign, ungovernable  principle,  perfectly  deaf  and  unmoved  by 
any  motive,  reason,  argument  or  representation  whether  of  duty 
or  interest.  It  therefore  destroys  the  very  use  not  only  of  our 
reason,  of  revelation  and  of  the  motives  of  both  ;  but  of  our  af- 
fections, passions,  appetites  and  senses,  in  every  part  of  our  con- 
duct as  moral  agents.  For  so  far  as  we  are  influenced  by  any  of 
these,  we  are  not  self-determined,  and  therefore,  according  to 
our  opponents,  we  are  incapable  of  moral  action  ;  and  especially 
are  we  not  self-detennined  in  the  sense  now  particularly  under 
consideration  ;  causing  our  own  volitions  involuntarily  and  with- 
out a  previous  volition. 

Self-determination  uninfluenced  by  motive,  is  inconsistent  with 
all  religion  and  morality  and  with  all  virtue  and  vice.  To  love 
God  without  motive,  principle,  aim  or  end,  is  no  religion.  To 
love  and  do  good  to  mankind  in  like  manner,  is  no  virtue.  To 
hate  God  or  mankind  in  like  manner,  is  no  irreligion  or  vice. 
Just  so  as  to  stealing,  robbing,  killing,  etc. 

The  self-determining  power  is,  as  I  said,  an  ungovernable 
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principle.  It  not  only  cannot  be  governed  by  reason,  revektion, 
etc. ;  but  not  by  any  laws  human  or  divine  ;  for  these  are  only 
motives.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  governed  by  God,  his  providence 
or  his  grace.  To  be  governed  by  either  of  these  would  be  to  be 
governed  by  an  extrinsic  cause,  and  under  such  government  men 
would  be  passive.  If  God  in  his  providence  govern  and  control 
them  and  their  actions,  they  are  limited,  and  act  only  by  per- 
mission, and  have  no  power  to  act  or  not  act,  no  liberty  to  either 
side,  but  are  confined  to  one  side.  Where  then  is  self-determina- 
tion ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  men  determine  and  control  all  their 
own  actions,  none  of  their  actions  are  controlled  by  God. 

Dr.  Reid,  a  late  strenuous  advocate  for  self-determination  says, 
*<  The  name  of  a  cause  and  of  an  agent,  is  properly  given  to  that 
being  only,  which  by  its  active  power,  produces  some  change  in 
itself,  or  in  some  other  being.  The  change,  whether  it  be  of 
thought,  of  will,  or  of  motion,  is  the  effect.  Active  power  there- 
fore is  a  quality  in  the  cause,  which  enables  it  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect. And  the  exertion  of  that  active  power  in  producing  the 
oflect,  is  called  action,  agency,  efficiency.  In  order  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  effect,  there  must  be  in  the  cause,  not  only  potoer, 
bot  the  exertion  of  that  power.  For  power  that  is  not  exerted 
produces  no  effect."*  Therefore  if  we  be  the  efficient  causes  of 
oar  own  volitions,  as  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Chauncy,  etc.  held,  we 
must  not  only  have  a  power  to  produce  them,  but  there  must  be 
an  exertion  of  power  in  order  to  the  production  of  volition.  This 
exertion  is  doubtless  an  exertion  of  the  will.  Thus  we  run  into 
the  infinite  series  several  times  mentioned.  And  however  othere 
attempt  to  evade  the  absurdities  of  this  infinite  series.  Dr.  Reid 
and  his  followers  must  fall  into  them. 

"  All  our  power,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  f  "  is  directed  by  our  will ; 
we  can  form  no  conception  of  power,  properly  so  called,  that  is 
not  under  the  direction  of  our  will."  Then  we  have  no  power 
to  direct  or  determine  our  will,  unless  we  go  round  in  a  circle. 
If  our  will  direct  all  our  power,  as  tlie  Doctor  asserts ;  and  our 
self-determining  power  direct  and  determine  our  will,  then  we  go 
round  in  a  circle,  our  will  directing  all  our  power,  and  our  self- 
determining  power  directing  our  will.  Glorious  liberty  this ! 
And  this  must  be  an  age  of  glorious  improvement  and  illumina- 
tion, or  we  should  never  have  made  such  discoveries  as  these ! 
Yet  Dr.  Reid  had  great  reason  to  say,  that  all  our  power  is  di- 
rected by  our  will,  otherwise  some  of  our  power  might  act  invol- 
untarily and  our  self-determining  pow^r  (if  we  have  any)  might 
direct  and  govern  us  without  our  consent ;  with  which  Dr.  Reid's 

*  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,  p.  259.  f  Page  299. 
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scheme  would  very  ill  agree.  Still  the  Doctor  in  this  gives  up  a 
point,  which  he  had  before  positively  asserted  and  had  labored  hard 
to  establish,  ^'  that  if  the  will  be  not,  nothing  else  is,  in  our  power."* 
Now  if  the  will  be  in  our  power,  it  is  under  our  direction,  or  is 
directed  by  our  power.  So  that  we  have  the  circle  complete ; 
all  "  our  power  is  directed  by  our  will ;"  and  yet  our  will  is  di- 
rected by  our  power.  Into  what  glaring  inconsistences  will  not 
men  run,  rather  than  give  up  a  favorite  and  indefensible  hypothe- 
sis !  Yet  they  are  so  bUnded  by  their  attachment  to  that  hypothe- 
sis, that  they  see  no  inconsistency  attending  it.  .  The  truth  is, 
that  both  these  principles,  that  all  our  power  is  directed  by  our 
wiU ;  and  that  our  will  is  directed  by  our  setf-determining 
power,  are  essential  to  the  Doctor's  scheme,  and  to  the  scheme 
of  all  who  hold  a  self-determining  power.  To  reconcile  these 
two  principles  deeply  concerns  them.  But  they  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  do  it ;  nor,  it  is  presumed,  ever  will  be  able. 

Some][of  the  writers  in  favor  of  self-determination  seem  to  be 
sensible  of  the  mystery  in  it ;  particularly  Dr.  Chauncy.  *'  It  is 
readily  allowed,"  says  he,  <<  liberty  in  man,  in  opposition  to  ne- 
cessity, is  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  God.  The  power  in  our 
nature,  that  constitutes  us  free  agents,  is  an  amazing  contrivanc« 
of  infinite  wisdom.  The  modus  of  its  operation  is  too  great  a 
deep  for  us  to  fathom.  It  has  tried  and  puzzled  the  greatest 
geniuses  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world."  f  No  wonder  then,  that  no- 
body has  ever  been  able  to  give  a  consistent  or  intelligible  ac- 
count of  this  power.  So  long  as  those  who  believe  in  it,  are 
puzzled  with  it,  we  may  expect,  that  their  accounts  of  it  will  be 
confused,  unintelligible,  and  contradictory.  But  the  account  of 
no  one  of  them  appears  to  be  more  contradictory  than  that  of 
Dr.  West.  He  gives  up  the  idea  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Chauncy, 
that  the  mind  is  the  efficient  cause  of  its  own  voUtions ;  yet  he 
falls  into  the  same,  in  holding,  that  the  mind  in  willing  modifies 
itself,  and  that  this  modification  is  the  effect  of  the  mind  willing  -J: 
and  that  we  are  independent  in  willing.<5»  He  holds  that  volition 
has  no  cause  ;  yet  holds,  that  the  modification  made  of  the  mind 
by  itself  in  willing,  is  the  effect  of  the  mind  willing.  He  holds 
that  volitions  have  no  cause ;  yet  denies,  that  he  can  be  justly 
charged  with  holding,  that  events  take  place  without  a  cause.|| 
Surely  the  Doctor  can  never  expect,  that  his  unbiased  readers 
will  receive  his  system,  until  he  shall  have  removed  these  incon- 
sistences. 


♦  Page  258.  f  B^evolence  of  the  Deity,  p.  135. 

t  Page  24.  §  p.  25.  jj  p.  27. 
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.  Archbishop  King  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  himself,  in  hold- 
ing, that  the  will  determines  itself  to  choose  certain  objects, 
without  the  influence  of  motive  or  any  cause  out  of  the  will ;  and 
yet  holding,  that  the  will  is  determined  to  choose  those  objects, 
because  of  the  pleasure  which  will  be  in  consequence  of  that 
choice.*  In  such  a  case  the  will  is  as  much  determined  by  mo- 
tive, as  if  a  man  were  determined  to  go  to  a  debauch,  in  the 
prospect  of  the  sensual  pleasure,  which  he  expected  there. 

Dr.  West  says,  <<  Every  effect  is  wholly  passive  with  r^ard  to 
the  cause,  which  produces  it."f  And  this  equally  holds,  whether 
the  cause  be  extrinsic  or  intrinsic.  "  Consequently,  if  human  vo- 
lition be  an  effect"  even  of  an  intrinsic  cause,  ^'  the  man  must  be 
passive  in  willing.  But  if  man  be  passive  in  willing,  he  can  be 
active  in  nothing  else ;  i.  e.  he  is  no  agent,  but  a  mere  passive 
machine."  What  then  is  the  great  advantage,  which  the  advo- 
cates for  self-determining  power  and  the  intrinsic  causation  of 
volition,  would  gain,  could  they  establish  their  favorite  doctrine  ? 
According  to  their  own  scheme,  every  volition  would  be  an  ^ecf, 
a  passive  effect,  and  '<  man  must  be  passive  in  willing.  But  if 
man  be  passive  in  willing,  he  can  be  active  in  nothing  else ;  i.  e. 
he  is  no  agent,  but  a  mere  passive  machine."!  More  than  this 
cannot  be  said  on  this  head,  if  we  suppose  volition  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  an  extrinHc  cause.  Therefore  they  are  grossly  incon- 
sistent with  themselves  in  rejecting  one  of  two  hypotheses,  on 
account  of  supposed  absurdities,  which  equally  attend  the  other, 
and  yet  retaining  that  other. 

Although  Dr.  Clarke  and  others  assert,  that  the  true  and  only 
question  concerning  liberty,  is,  whether  we  be  the  efficient  causes 
of  our  own  volitions ;  yet  they  themselves  would  not  abide  by 
this  concession.  For  if  it  were  previously  fixed  and  estab- 
lished, what  particular  volitions  we  should  efficiently  cause  in  our- 
selves, this  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  their  ideas  of  liberty, 
as  the  suppo»tion,  that  they  are  produced  by  an  extrinsic  cause. 
Grentlemen  of  that  class  universally  hold,  that  absolute  decrees  are 
inconsistent  with  liberty,  because  they  establish  the  actions  de- 
creed. Therefore  if  God  have  decreed  that  we  ourselves  shall 
efficiently  cause  such  and  such  volitions  in  our  own  minds ;  this 
as  effectually  establishes  and  secures  the  existence  of  those  voli- 
tions, as  if  he  had  decreed,  that  they  should  be  effected  by  any 
other  cause.  Therefore  not  only  does  their  idea  of  liberty  re- 
quire self-determination,  but  it  equally  requires  perfect  previous 
uncertainty  and  chance,  and  an  entire  exemption  from  all  rule, 

*  Law^s  edition,  p.  27a  t  P*  ^  X  Ibid. 
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limitation  or  confinement,  so  that  the  mind  not  only  produces 
its  own  volitions ;  but  produces  them  at  random  and  by  mere 
chance,  without  the  inftuence  of  motive  and  without  any  previ- 
ous certainty,  what  particular  acts  it  shall  produce,  and  whether 
any.  Thus  according  to  them  self-determination  is  acting  by 
chance  and  becoming  the  subject  of  volitions  without  any  proper 
cause  at  all.  For  a  cause  that  acts  by  chance  and  stupidly,  with- 
out motive  or  design,  is  no  proper  efficient  cause  at  all. 

Dr.  West  says,  "  We  have  set  aside  the  notion,  that  the  will 
determines  all  the  present  acts  of  the  will.  For  we  entirely  join 
with  Mr.  Edwards  in  exploding  that  idea."*  What  mystery  there 
may  be  couched  under  the  will,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  Bat 
as  he  "  entirely  agrees  with  Mr.  Edwards,  in  exploding  that  idea," 
Dr.  West  must  hold  not  only,  that  the  will  as  a  distinct  power 
of  the  mind  does  not  determine  the  present  acts  of  the  will ;  but 
that  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  will,  does  not  de- 
termine those  acts.  For  this  is  equally  exploded  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, as  the  other.  The  Doctor  ^ays,  that  ^^  the  wiU  does  not 
determine  all  the  present  acts  of  the  will."  But  does  it  deter- 
mine any  of  the  acts  of  the  will,  whether  present,  past  or  fth 
ture  1  As  he  agrees  in  this  particular  with  Mr.  Edwards,  be 
must  answer  in  the  n^ative.  All  past  acts  of  the  will  were  once 
present ;  and  when  they  were  present  Dr.  West  denies,  that  the 
will  determined  them  ;  and  he  will  not  say,  that  the  will  deter- 
mines them  now  that  they  are  past.  Also  all  future  acts  of  the 
will  erelong  will  be  present ;  and  when  they  shall  be  present, 
they  will  not,  according  to  Dr.  West's  concession,  be  determined 
by  the  will.  Therefore  he  will  not  say,  that  they  are  determined 
by  the  will  now,  before  they  come  into  existence.  Doubtless  by 
whatever  they  are  determined,  they  are  determined  by  it  at  the 
very  instant  of  their  coming  into  existence.  No  cause  produces 
an  eflfect,  at  a  time  before  or  after  the  existence  of  that  effect 
Therefore  by  this  concession  of  Dr.  West  it  seems  he  holds,  that 
no  volition,  past,  present  or  future  is  determined  by  the  will,  or 
by  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  the  will.  Yet  Dr.  West  strenu- 
ously pleads  for  a  self-determining  power.  But  what  good  pur- 
pose does  this  power  answer,  since  it  determines  no  act  of  will  ? 
It  seems  it  is  a  very  innocent  and  harmless  thing,  because  it  is 
very  inefficacious  and  dormant,  doing  neither  good  nor  hm-t. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  papers  between  Leibnitz  and  himself,  grants, 
that  "  nothing  is,  without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  rather 
than  not ;  and  why  it  is  thus,  rather  than  otherwise.  But*'  says, 
that  "  in  things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  mere  will,  with- 
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out  anything  external  to  influence  it,  is  alone  that  sufficient  rea- 
son."* By  wUl  the  Doctor  must  mean  either  an  (wt  of  volition, 
or  the  power  of  the  will.  If  he  mean  that  the  former  is  the  rea- 
son or  ground  of  our  acts  of  the  will,  he  runs  into  the  infinite  se- 
ries. If  he  mean  the  latter  it  is  as  absurd  as  to  say,  The  ability 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  to  write  his  replies  to  Leibnitz,  was  alone  the  suf- 
ficient reason  why  he  wrote  them. 

Dr.  Price  in  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Priestly,  says,  ^^flt 
cannot  be  justly  said,  that  self-determination  implies  an  effect 
without  a  cause.  Does  it  follow,  that  because  I  am  myself  the 
cause,  ther^  is  no  cause  ?"t  To  this  I  answer,  that  though  it 
does  indeed  not  follow,  that  because  I  am  myself  the  cause  of  a 
Yolition,  there  is  no  cause  ;  as  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  there 
is  a  cause,  and  that  I  am  that  cause  ;  yet  from  the  supposition, 
that  volition  is  not  the  effect  of  a  cause  extrinsic  to  the  mind  in 
which  it  takes  place,  it  will  follow,  that  there  is  no  cause  of  it ; 
because  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  that  the  mind  itself  should  be 
the  cause  of  it.  The  impossibility  of  this  has  been  already 
stated  in  the  preceding  discourse,  and  more  largely  illustrated  by 
other  writers.  And  if  any  man  will  show  the  possibility  of  the 
mind's  causing  its  own  volitions,  and  will  remove  the  absurdities 
attending  that  supposition  ;  erii  mihi  Magnus  Apollo.  It  will 
then  and  not  till  then,  be  incumbent  on  us  to  speak  of  self-deter- 
mination in  a  very  different  strain. 

In  fine,  those  who  plead  for  a  self-determining  power,  either 
mean  what  Dr.  West  declares  he  means,  that  we  ourselves  de- 
termine whenever  we  do  determine  ;  which  is  no  part  of  the 
subject  of  this  controversy,  is  disputed  by  none  and  is  nothing 
opposite  to  moral  necessity,  extrinsic  causality  of  volition,  etc. 
but  amounts  to  this  merely,  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  volition. 
Or  they  mean,  that  we  are  the  efficient  causes  of  our  own  vo- 
litions. But  these  men  seem  never  to  have  reflected  so  far  on 
the  subject,  as  to  see,  that  this  idea  of  self-determination  runs  in- 
to what  has  been  so  often  charged  upon  them,  an  infinite  series 
of  volitions  causing  one  another  ;  and  therefore  when  this  diffi- 
culty is  suggested  to  them,  they  are  either  silenced  and  have  no- 
thing to  answer,  or  else  answer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show,  that 
by  efficiently  causing  our  own  volitions  they  mean  merely  what 
Dr.  West  professes  to  mean,  that  we  wiU  or  are  the  subjects  of 
volition,  which  no  more  implies  that  we  cause  them,  than  that 
we  cause  all  our  own  perceptions  and  feelings  follows  from  our 
being  the  subjects  of  them. 

"  I  take  it  to  be  an  important  truth,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  that 
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wherever  necessity  begins,  liberty  ends  ;  and  that  a  necessary 
agent  is  a  contradiction."*  What  a  pity,  that  the  Doctor  should 
undertake  the  defence  of  a  proposition,  which  he  is  necessitated 
perpetually  to  beg !  Or  if  he  be  not  necessitated  to  beg  it,  what 
a  pity  that  he  should  do  it  without  necessity  !  He  knows  or  ought 
to  have  known,  that  this  which  he  here  takes  for  granted,  is  not 
conceded ;  that  President  Edwards  and  all  his  followers  hold, 
that  the  most  absolute  moral  necessity  is  consistent  with  perfect 
liberty,  and  that  an  agent  acting  under  moral  necessity,  is  so  for 
from  a  contradiction,  that  neither  God  nor  creature  is  or  can  be 
any  other  agent.  If  Dr.  West  should  say,  that  a  necessary  agent 
is  a  contradiction  according  to  his  idea  of  agent,  i.  e.  a  self-de- 
terminate agent  or  one  acting  by  chance,  be  it  so ;  he  ought  to 
prove,  and  not  assume,  that  his  idea  is  possible  and  according  to 
truth. 

"  When  a  man  considers,"  says  Dr.  West,  "  that  he  is  not 
moved  by  any  extrinsic  cause  to  do  evil,  but  that  his  wickedness 
has  originated  whoUy  from  himself,  he  must  feel  himself  exceed- 
ingly vile  and  unworthy  of  any  divine  favor."!  This  is  talking 
altogether  in  the  clouds.  What  does  he  mean  by  wickedness 
originated  fn^n  a  man's  self?  He  cannot  consistently  mean  that 
**  self  acts  on  self  and  produces  wickedness  ;"  for  this  he  rejects 
as  absurd.  If  he  mean,  that  a  man  is  himself  the  subject  of  wick- 
edness, wicked  volitions  or  actions ;  this  is  granted ;  but  it  is  not 
at  all  opposed  to  his  being  moved  by  an  extrinsic  cause  to  that 
wickedness,  any  more  than  a  man's  being  the  subject  of  pain  is 
inconsistent  with  the  pain's  being  effected  by  an  extrinsic  cause. 
If  there  be  any  sense  beside  these  two,  in  which  wickedness  can 
be  originated  from  a  man's  self,  let  it  be  pointed  out. 

"If  men  have  an  existence  distinct  from  Deity,"  says  the 
Doctor,  "  endowed  with  a  consciousness  distinct  from  Deity,  then 
they  have  a  self-active  principle  distinct  from  Deity  ;  i.  e.  they 
have  a  self-determining  power."|  That  men  have  an  existence 
and  consciousness  distinct  from  Deity,  is  granted ;  but  that  it 
thence  follows,  that  they  have  a  self-determining  power,  if  by  that 
be  meant  anything  distinct  from  a  faculty  of  will  influenced  by 
extrinsic  motives  and  causes,  is  not  granted,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted,  nor  asserted  without  proof.  From  the 
same  premises  it  would  follow,  that  brutes  have  a  self-determin- 
ing power ;  which  is  not  generally  allowed  by  the  advocates  for 
that  power.  For  brutes  have  both  an  existence  and  a  conscious- 
ness distinct  from  the  Deity. 

"  He  that  cannot  govern  his  own  mind ;  but  is  constantly  de- 
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termined  by  an  extrinsic  cause,  is  certainly  the  subject  of  mere 
chance  and  accident."*  Indeed !  and  is  the  planetary  system 
the  subject  of  mere  chance  and  accident  ?  The  material  world 
cannot  govern  itself,  yet  not  a  hair  of  our  head  escapes  the  notice 
or  the  disposal  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Surely  the  Doctor  as- 
serted this  without  consideration. 

"  Our  doctrine  of  self-determination  implying,  that  when  the 
mind  acts,  it  always  has  an  object  in  view,  and  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  reason  for  acting,  is  as  fully  consistent  with  our  being  the 
subjects  of  commands  and  promises,  prohibitions  and  threaten- 
ings,  and  establishes  as  sure  a  connection  between  means  and 
ends,  as  he  "  [President  Edwards]  "  can  suppose  to  arise  from 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity."!  Yet  the  Doctor's  doctrine  is,  "  that 
men  are  not  always  governed  by  the  strongest  motive,"  and  that 
there  is  no  sure  connection  between  motives  and  action.|  Now 
the  Doctor  is  speaking  of  the  means  and  ends  of  moral  agents 
and  moral  actions ;  and  particularly  of  commands  and  promises, 
prohibitions  and  threatenings,  considered  as  motives  and  means 
of  action.  And  does  that  doctrine  which  teaches  that  there  is 
no  sure  connection  between  the  strongest  motive,  or  even  any 
motives,  whether  stronger  or  weaker,  and  action,  establish  as  sure 
a  connection  between  such  means  and  their  ends,  which  are  mo- 
ral actions,  as  that  doctrine  which  teaches,  that  there  is  a  sure 
and  infallible  connection  between  such  means  and  their  ends  ? 
Is  it  not  surprising,  that  the  Doctor  should  assert  such  a  thing  ? 

He  tells  us,  '^  That  he  holds  no  such  kind  of  self-determination, 
as  a  power  to  act  without  and  against  every  kind  of  reason  or 
argument."^  But  he  does  hold  a  power  to  act  without  and 
against  the  strangest  reasons  and  arguments.  Therefore  he 
ought  much  more  to  hold  a  power  to  act  without  and  against  the 
weaker ;  and  consequently  a  power  to  act  without  and  against 
every  kind  of  reason  and  argument.  Nay,  the  Doctor  does  ex- 
pressly hold  a  power  to  resist  all  motives,  reasons  and  argu- 
ments, and  a  power  to  remain  inactive  notwithstanding  the  soli- 
citations of  them  all.  And  is  it  not  strange,  that  he  who  posses- 
ses a  power  to  resist  and  remain  inactive,  without  and  against 
every  kind  of  reason  and  argument ;  has  not  also  a  power  to 
resist  them  in  acting  against  them  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

or  MOTIVES  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE. 

Dr.  West  has  given  his  definition  of  a  motive :  "  It  is  the  oc- 
casion, reason,  end  or  design,  which  an  agent  has  in  view,  when 
he  acts.'**  And  he  grants,  that  the  mind  acts  upon  motives; 
i.  e.  when  the  mind  acts  or  chooses,  it  always  has  some  end,  de- 
sign or  reason,  which  is  the  occasion  of  its  acting  or  choosing. 
Therefore  motives,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  are  the  previous  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  necessary  for  action."t  And  again,  he 
says,  <<  Action  cannot  take  place  without  some  object,  reason  or 
motive ;  and  the  motive  or  reason  for  acting  must  be  prior  to 
the  action  of  the  mind,  and  be  perceived  by  it,  before  it  can 
actJ^X  "  Nothing  can  become  an  object  of  choice,  except  it  ap- 
pears to  be  eligible."^  Yet  he  maintains,  "  that  there  is  no  in- 
fallible connection  between  motive  and  action ;"  and  that  ^^  when 
motives  have  done  all  that  they  can  do,  the  mind  may  act  or 
not  act.^'  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for  this,  is,  <'  that  though 
the  mind  never  acts  without  some  reason  or  design  in  acting; 
yet  there  is  no  need  of  assigning  a  reason  for  not  acting J^\\  If 
by  acting  or  not  acting  he  mean  a  voluntary  acting  or  not  act- 
ing, or  a  choosing  or  refusing  of  the  motives  presented  ;  it  is  to 
be  observed,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  refusing  is  as  real 
an  action  as  choosing ;  and  a  voluntary  not  acting  is  a  voluntary 
refusal  to  act  and  to  comply  with  the  motives  proposed,  and  is  as 
real  a  volition  as  any  other ;  and  therefore  by  his  own  concession, 
"  motive  is  necessary  to  it,"  equally  necessary  as  for  any  other 
volition  or  action.  Or  if  by  not  acting  Dr.  West  mean  no  act 
of  either  choosing  or  refusing,  but  a  perfect  inaction  ;  then  what 
he  says,  will  come  to  this,  That  when  motives  are  proposed,  the 
mind  may  choose  to  comply  with  them,  or  it  may  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  them,  or  it  may  do  neither.  But  the  impossibility  of 
this  I  endeavored  to  illustrate  in  the  second  chapter,  and  shall 
say  no  more  on  it  at  present. 

But  if  it  were  possible,  that  on  the  proposal  of  motives,  the 
mind  should  not  act  at  all ;  how  would  it  follow,  as  Dr.  West 
says,  that  there  is  no  infallible  connection  between  motive  and 
action  ?  It  is  granted  by  Dr.  West  that  motive  is  necessary  to 
every  action,  whether  of  choice  or  refusal ;  and  to  say  as  the 
Doctor  does,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  not  acting,  amounts  to 
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this  merely,  that  it  is  not  necessary  fur  involuntary,  blockish  in^ 
action  (nt  torpitude.  By  infellible  connection  we  mean  no  more 
than  constant  invariable  connection,  so  that  whenever  the  mind 
acts,  whether  in  choice  or  refusal,  it  is  under  the  persuasive  influ- 
ence of  some  motive  which,  as  Dr.  West  grants,  *^  is  the  reason 
and  occasion  of  its  acting,"  and  <<  a  circumstance  necessary  for 
action."  We  pretend  not  but  that  the  man,  when  motives  are 
presented,  may  possibly  fall  into  a  swoon  or  other  state  of  invol- 
untary stupidity.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  would  be  nothing 
to  the  present  purpose.  For  the  question  before  us  is,  whether 
volition  be  or  be  not  in  all  cases  according  to  motive  in  the  large 
sense  of  President  Edwards,  including  reasons,  and  external  ob- 
jects, with  the  taste  and  bias  of  the  mind.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  a  determination  by  motive.  Let  what  will  be  the  cause  of 
involuntary  and  torpid  inaction ;  so  long  as  it  is  granted,  as  Dr. 
West  does  grant,  that  motive  is  necessary  to  voUtion,  and  that 
every  volition,  whether  choice  or  refusal,  is  occasioned  by  motive, 
and  never  exists  without  it,  everything  is  granted  on  this  head, 
for  which  we  contend. 

Dr.  West  says,  "  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Edwards  in  his 
assertion,  that  motive  is  the  cauw  of  voUtion."*^  Mr.  Edwards 
has  very  particularly  informed  us  in  what  sense  he  uses  the  word 
cause.  Thus,  <^  I  sometimes  use  the  word  cause  in  this  Inquiry^ 
to  signify  any  antecedent  either  natural  or  moral,  positive  or  neg- 
ative, on  which  an  event,  either  a  thing  or  the  manner  and  cir- 
cumstance of  a  thing,  so  depends,  that  it  is  the  ground  and  rea- 
son, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  why  it  is  rather  than  not ;  or  why 
it  is  as  it  is  rather  than  otherwise.  Or  in  other  words,  any  ante- 
cedent with  which  a  consequent  event  is  so  connected,  that  it 
truly  belongs  to  the  reason  why  the  proposition,  which  affirms 
that  event,  is  true ;  whether  it  has  any  positive  influence  or  not."f 
Now,  does  Dr.  West  deny,  that  motive  is  an  antecedent,  on  which 
volition  either  in  whole  or  part  depends  ?  Or  that  it  is  a  ground 
or  reason,  either  in  whole  or  part,  either  by  positive  influence  or 
not,  why  it  is  rather  than  not  ?  Surely  he  cannot  with  consis- 
tence deny  this,  since  he  does  say,  "  By  motive  we  understand 
the  occasion,  reason,  end  or  design,  which  an  agent  has  in  view, 
when  he  acts ;"  and  that  motives  are  ihe  previous  "  circumstances, 
which  are  necessary  for  action  ?"  Surely  a  previous  circum- 
stance, which  is  necessary  for  action  or  voUtion,  is  an  '^  antece- 
dent on  which  volition  depends ;"  and  ^^  a  reason  which  an  agent 
has  in  view,  when  he  acts,"  and  ^^  a  reason  which  is  the  occasion 
of  his  acting,"  "  is  a  reason  either  in  whole  or  part,  why  the  ac^ 
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tion  18."  So  that  however  desirous  Dr,  West  may  be,  to  be 
thought  to  differ,  in  this  point,  from  President  Edwards,  it  appears, 
that  he  most  exactly  agrees  with  him.  Yet  he  says,  "  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, by  making  motives  the  cause  of  acts  of  the  will,  and  by 
declaring,  that  the  existence  of  the  acts  of  the  will  is  the  effect 
of  their  motives,  appears  full  as  unintelligible  to  me,  as  Chubb 
could  possibly  appear  to  him."*  But  as  it  appears,  that  President 
Edwards  has  explained  himself  to  mean  by  cause  no  other  than 
occasion,  reason  or  previous  circumstance  necessary  for  wrfi- 
tion;  and  that  in  this  Dr.  West  entirely  agrees  with  him ;  if 
President  Edwards  appear  absurd  to  Dr.  West,  Dr.  West  must 
appear  absurd  to  himself,  even  as  absurd  as  Chubb  could  possibly 
appear  to  President  Edwards. 

I  do  not  pretend,  that  motives  are  the  efficient  causes  of  voli- 
tion. If  any  expression  importing  this,  have  dropped  from  any 
defender  of  the  connection  between  motive  and  volition  ;  either 
it  must  have  happened  through  inadvertence,  or  he  must  have 
meant,  that  motive  is  an  efficient  cause  in  no  other  sense  than 
rain  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  efficient  cause  of  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  or  than  medicine  is  the  efficient  cause  of  health. 

When  we  assert,  that  volition  is  determined  by  motive,  we 
mean  not  that  motive  is  the  efficient  cause  of  it ;  but  we  mean, 
that  there  is  a  stated  connection  between  volition  and  motive,  so 
that  as  Dr.  West  says,  "  Whenever  the  mind  acts  or  chooses,  it 
ALWAYS  has  some  reason"  or  motive,  "  which  is  the  occasion  of 
its  acting  or  choosing,"  and  "  is  a  previous  circumstance  neces- 
sary for  action"  or  volition.  This  amounts  to  all  we  mean  by 
an  infallible  connection  between  motive  and  volition  ;  and  there- 
fore though  Dr.  West  denies  such  a  connection,  he  in  fact  holds 
it,  as  much  as  we  do.  By  infallible  connection  between  motive 
and  volition,  we  mean,  that  volition  never  takes  place  without 
some  motive,  reason  or  cause  of  its  existence,  either  in  the  views 
of  the  mind  of  him,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  volition,  in  the  dis- 
position, bias  or  appetite  of  his  mind  or  body,  or  from  the  influ- 
ence of  some  extrinsic  agent.  In  a  sense  large  enough  to  com- 
prehend all  these  President  Edwards  explains  himself  to  use  the 
word  motive.  His  words  are,  "  By  motive  I  mean  the  whole  of 
that  which  moves,  excites  or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether 
that  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly."!  He  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  several  things  which  operate  as  motives, 
viz.  the  views  of  the  mind,  the  state,  frame  and  temper,  etc. 
which  the  mind  may  have  by  nature,  or  which  may  have  been  in- 
troduced by  education,  example,  custom  or  other  means. 
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Dr.  West  grants  an  infallible  connection  between  motiye  and 
Tolition ;  1 .  in  that  he  grants,  that  motive  is  necessary  to  volition ; 
S^  in  that  he  grants,  that  ^'  there  is  always  a  reason  for  the 
mind's  acting  or  choosing,  and  that  '^  when  the  mind  acts,  it 
always  has  some  end,  design  or  reasoUy  which  is  the  occasion  of 
its  acting ;  and  in  that  he  defines  motive  to  be  the  occasiony  rea^ 
soHy  end  or  design,  which  an  agent  has  in  view,  when  he  acts*'' 
In  these  concessions  not  only  does  he  expressly  grant  that  when- 
ever there  is  a  volition  there  is  a  motive  ;  but  he  implicitly  grants 
also,  that  whenever  there  is  a  motive  there  is  a  volition.  He  ex- 
pressly grants,  that  motive  is  the  reason  of  the  mind's  acting. 
But  the  reason  of  the  mind's  acting  is  infallibly  connected  with 
its  acting.  Otherwise  it  is  not  the  reason  of  its  acting.  If  either 
the  mind  should  act  without  the  supposed  reason ;  or  if  when  the 
supposed  reason  exists  the  action  does  not  follow ;  this  fact  in 
either  case  shows  plainly,  that  the  supposed  reason  is  not  the  real 
reason  of  the  action.  Again,  motive  is  conceded  to  be  the  occa^ 
sian  of  the  mind's  acting.  But  if  the  motive  exist  and  the  action 
do  not  follow  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  motive  is  not  the  occasion  of 
the  action.  As  motive  is  allowed  to  be  the  reason  of  the  action 
of  the  mind,  it  is  as  absurd,  that  the  motive  should  exist  without 
the  action,  as  that  the  reason  of  an  action  should  exist  without 
the  action ;  indeed  it  is  the  same  thing.  Let  what  will  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  reason  of  an  action,  if  that  supposed  reason  exist, 
and  the  action  do  not  follow,  this  proves,  the  supposed  reason  is 
fiilsely  supposed  to  be  the  reason  ;  and  that  either  something  else 
is  the  true  reason,  or  that  the  action  came  into  existence  without 
reason.  If  then  motive  be,  as  Dr.  West  grants,  the  occasion  and 
reason  of  action,  it  is  as  absurd  and  contradictory  to  say,  that 
there  is  not  an  infallible  connection  between  action  and  motive, 
as  that  there  is  not  such  a  connection  between  a  thing  and  its 
cause. 

Dr.  West  argues,  that  motives  cannot  be  universally  the  causes 
of  volition,  as  this  would  imply,  that  they  are  the  cause  of  the  di- 
vine volitions.  But  that  "  motives  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
divine  volitions ;  for  this  would  be  to  assert,  that  motives  were 
the  cause  of  the  first  cause."  Now  the  same  reasoning  will 
equally  confute  Dr.  West's  scheme  of  motives ;  thus,  Motives 
cannot  be  necessary  occasions  of  volitions,  as  this  would  imply, 
that  they  are  the  necessary  occasions  of  the  divine  volitions.  But 
to  assert  this,  would  be  to  assert,  that  motives  are  the  necessary 
occasions  of  the  first  cause. 

As  volition  always  implies  and  supposes  a  motive ;  so  does  a 
motive  as  evidently  imply  and  infer  a  volition.     For  by  the  very 
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terms,  that  is  no  motive  to  a  man,  which  does  not  persuade,  moYC 
or  excite  him  to  volition.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  President 
Edwards  uses  the  word  motive.  It  is  not  pretended  by  the  most 
zealous  advocate  for  the  influence  of  motives,  that  the  same  ob- 
jects and  reasons  will  always  alike  influence  a  man,  and  in  like 
manner  move  or  be  motives  to  him  ;  unless  it  be  supposed,  that 
the  state  of  the  mind  and  everything  relating  to  it,  be  the  same. 
The  mind  of  man  is  from  various  causes  exceedingly  changeable, 
and  by  no  means  at  all  times  susceptible  of  the  same  impressions 
from  the  same  intellectual  views  and  from  the  same  biases.  The 
intellectual  views  may  be  the  same,  and  the  biases  may  be  different; 
and  the  biases  may  be  the  same  and  the  inteUectual  views  may  be 
different.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  there  is  an  infallible  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect.  Yet  this  does  not  imply,  that  the 
same  effect  always  follows  from  the  same  cause,  unless  by  the 
same  cause  be  meant,  all  the  same  things  and  circumstances,  which 
related  to  the  effect,  or  may  have  had  influence  to  produce  it 
And  with  the  like  explanation  of  the  word  motive,  it  is  true,  that 
the  same  motive  is  always  attended  with  the  same  volition* 

Since  then  wherever  there  is  a  volition,  there  is  a  motive,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  motive,  or,  which  is  Dr.  West's  explanation  of 
motive,  wherever  there  is  the  reason  and  occasion  of  volition, 
there  is  volition,  and  also  since  wherever  there  is  the  same  mo- 
tive in  the  sense  just  now  explained,  there  is  the  same  volition ; 
what  is  wanting  to  support  the  proposition,  that  there  is  an  infal- 
lible connection  between  motive  and  volition  ?  A  connection 
just  as  infallible  as  that  between  cause  and  effect  ? 

Since  our  volitions  are  thus  entirely  limited,  bounded  and  de- 
termined according  to  motives ;  wherein  consists  the  impropriety 
of  saying,  that  our  volitions  are  determined  by  motives  7  We 
mean  no  more  by  the  latter  expression,  than  we  do  by  the  former. 

If  all  our  volitions  be  in  this  sense  determined  by  motives,  in 
what  sense  can  it  be  pretended,  that  they  are  self-deternuned ; 
or  that  we  determine  and  cause  our  own  volitions  ?  And  what 
will  become  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  self-determination  ?  It  will 
not  be  pretended,  that  we  cause  all  the  objects,  with  which  we 
are  surrounded,  and  which  present  themselves  to  us  as  objects  of 
choice  ;  nor  that  we  cause  all  our  natural  biases,  tastes  and  appe- 
tites, which  are  the  sources  of  so  many  volitions.  If  it  should  be 
said,  that  we  determine  our  own  motives,  determine  which  mo- 
tives we  will  comply  with  and  which  we  will  reject ;  still  as  this 
very  determination  is  the  act  of  the  will,  a  motive  is  necessary  to 
that.  Thus  we  shall  go  round  in  a  circle ;  motive,  determining, 
or  (in  the  language  of  Dr.  West)  being  previously  necessary 
to  volition,  and  volition  being  necessary  to  motive. 
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It  seemsy  that  allowing  what  Dr.  West  does  allow,  no  man 
can  hold  self-detemination,  in  any  other  sense  than  one  of  these 
two ;  (1)  That  we  ourselves  determine,  as  we  ourselves  think, 
perceive,  hear,  taste,  etc.  which  is  no  more  than  we  all  allow ; 
and  to  explain  self-determination  thus,  is  to  explain  it  away  and 
give  it  up ;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is  thus  given  up  by  Dr. 
West  (2)  That  we  efficiently  cause  our  own  volitions  but  in- 
variably according  to  motives,  reasons  or  pre-established  antece- 
dents. This  cannot  be  consistently  avowed  by  Dr.  West,  both 
because  he  maintains,  that  volition  is  no  eflfect  and  has  no  cause, 
therefore  we  cannot  be  the  cause  of  it ;  and  because  to  be  the 
efficient  causes  of  our  own  volitions  implies,  that  '^  self  acts  on 
self  and  produces  volition ;"  which  is  expressly  renounced  by 
him. 

Dr.  West,  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  infallible  connection  be- 
tween motive  and  volition  says,  <^  Though  it  is  true,  that  the  mind 
never  acts  without  some  reason  or  design  in  acting ;  yet  there  is 
no  need  of  assigning  a  reason  for  not  acting J'^  By  not  acftng*. 
Dr.  West  means,  as  observed  before,  either  refusing  and  volun- 
tary negledy  or  entire  inaction.  If  he  mean  the  former,  it  is  a 
real  act  of  the  mind  and  by  his  own  concession  therefore  is  not 
*'  without  a  reason  and  design.''  If  he  mean  the  latter,  his  ar- 
goment  is  just  as  conclusive  to  disprove  an  infallible  connection 
between  motive  and  volition,  as  the  same  argument  is  to  disprove 
the  connection  between  cause  and  efiect.  Thus,  though  it  be 
true,  that  an  effect  never  comes  to  pass  without  a  cause ;  yet 
there  is  no  need  of  assigning  a  cause  for  no  effect.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  perfect  nihility  requires  no  cause.  But  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  hence  infer,  that  an  effect  requires  no  cause, 
or  that  there  is  not  an  infallible  connection  between  cause  and 
effect.  In  like  manner  "  there  is  no  need  of  assigning  a  reason" 
or  motive  for  perfect  inaction,  which  is  pure  nihility.  But  it  can- 
not be  hence  inferred,  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  motive  for  ac- 
tion, or  that  there  is  not  an  infallible  connection  between  motive 
and  action.  Dr.  West  denies  an  infallible  connection  between 
motive  and  action,  and  he  endeavors  to  prove  it  by  making  it  out 
that  there  is  no  connection  between  motive  and  inaction.  And 
what  is  this  to  the  purpose  ?  How  does  it  hence  follow,  that 
there  is  not  an  infallible  connection  between  motive  and  action! 

Dr.  West  puts  the  supposition,  that  at  a  gentleman's  table  he 
has  the  offer  of  tea,  coffee  or  chocolate  ;  that  they  can  all  be  had 
with  equal  ease,  and  all  appear  equally  eligible  to  his  mind,  and 
that  he  determines  to  take  coffee.     He  then  adds,  ^'  I  believe, 

•  Pages  17, 18. 
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that  it  is  impossible  in  this  and  a  multitude  of  similar  instances 
to  assign  any  accident  or  circumstance,  which  determines  the 
mind  to  its  choice  among  things,  which  appear  equally  fit  and 
eligible.  Consequently  here  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  liberty 
for  which  we  contend.  And  this  instance  wUl  explain  my  idea, 
that  there  is  always  a  reason  for  acting  ot  choosing.  But  that 
there  is  not  always  a  reason  for  not  acting ;  and  that  things  may 
appear  eligible  to  us,  and  yet  not  be  chosen ;  e.  g.  I  acoq)ted 
the  coffee,  because  I  wanted  some  refreshment.  Coffee  appwed 
to  me  properly  suited  to  answer  my  desire.  This  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  my  receiving  coffee.  The  other  two  i4>peared  equally 
eligible.  About  them  I  exerted  no  acts ;  but  this  being  a  mm 
7heg€Uian,  could  require  no  positive  reason."*  On  this  I  remark: 
1.  If  it  were  ever  so  true,  that  in  choosing  between  things 
perfectly  indifferent,  (it  any  such  there  be)  the  mind  acts  with- 
out motive,  how  would  this  prove,  that  it  acts  without  motive  in 
any  other  case  ?  And  the  instances  of  its  choosing  between 
things  perfectly  indifferent  are  so  rare,  that  with  respect  to  the 
main  object  of  this  dispute,  they  seem  hardly  worth  mentioning. 
The  great  object  of  this  dispute  is,  to  investigate  that  liberty  which 
is  necessary  to  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame.  Dr.  West,  if 
I  understand  him,  contends,  that  an  exemption  frcxn  an  infidlible 
connection  between  motive  and  volition  is  essentia]  to  that  liber- 
ty. Or  if  I  do  not  understand  him  aright  in  this  instance,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  make  his  choice,  whether  or  not  to  maintain,  that  an 
exemption  from  such  a  connection  be  essential  to  that  liberty, 
without  which  we  cannot  practice  virtue  or  vice.  If  he  maintain, 
that  t[iis  exemption  is  essential  to  that  liberty,  I  ask,  Do  we  exer- 
cise virtue  or  vice  in  those  instances  only,  in  which  we  choose 
one  of  things  perfectly  indifferent ;  or  does  it  follow  from  the 
supposition,  that  we  act  without  motive  in  those  instances,  in 
which  we  do  choose  one  of  things  perfectly  indifferent,  that  we 
also  act  without  motive  in  other  instances  ;  viz.  in  choosing  one 
of  things  perfectly  different,  as  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly, 
our  eternal  happiness  and  eternal  misery  ?  If  it  be  not  true,  that 
we  exercise  virtue  or  vice  in  those  instances  only  in  which  we 
choose  one  of  things  perfectly  indifferent ;  nor  that  from  the  sup- 
position, that  there  are  things  perfectly  indifferent,  and  that  we 
act  without  motive  when  we  choose  one  of  such  things,  it  follows 
that  we  act  without  motive  in  other  cases  too ;  what  is  the  great 
advantage  of  a  power  of  choosing  without  motive  in  such  a  rare 
case  ?  And  is  it  worth  while  to  dispute  about  it  ?  If  we  exer- 
cise moral  agency  in  those  instances  only,  in  which  we  choose 
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one  o(  things  perfectly  indifferent ;  our  moral  agency  is  confined 
to  very  narrow  limits  indeed,  not  extending  to  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand of  our  rational  voluntary  actions,  as,  I  presume,  our  oppo- 
nents themselves  will  grant.  If  we  exercise  moral  agency  in 
those  instances,  in  which  we  choose  one  of  things  entirely  differ- 
ent, either  we  are  persuaded  and  influenced  by  the  difference  and 
80  are  governed  by  motive,  and  then  the  influence  of  motives  is 
not  inconsistent  with  moral  agency  or  with  liberty ;  or  we  choose 
and  act  without  any  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  proposed  ob- 
jects. But  this  must  be  proved,  to  obtain  credit.  If  our  oppo- 
nents suppose  that  it  follow  from  our  acting  without  motive,  when 
(as  they  say)  we  choose  one  of  things  indifferent,  that  also  we  act 
without  motive,  when  we  choose  one  of  things  not  indifferent ;  let 
them  show  that  it  does  follow.  They  have  not  as  yet  done  it. 
3.  In  the  pajssage  quoted  above,  Dr.  West  considers  his  choice 
of  coffee,  as  a  real  act  of  his  mind  arising  from  a  reason  or  mo- 
tive ;  but  his  neglect  or  refusal  of  tea  and  chocolate  as  a  mere 
nBgaiion,  which  requires  no  reason  or  motive.  But  I  appeal  to 
every  candid  reader,  whether  a  voluntary  refusal  of  any  object, 
be  not  as  real  an  act  of  the  mind,  as  a  choice.  If  so,  in  truth 
and  according  to  Dr.  West's  concession,  it  requires  a  reason  and 
motive,  as  much  as  any  other  act.  I  do  not  mean,  that  his  refu- 
sal of  tea  and  chocolate  in  the  case  put,  is  necessarily  a  distinct 
act  from  his  choice  of  coffee ;  it  may  be  no  more  a  distinct  act, 
than  supposing  coffee  alone  had  been  offered  him,  and  he  had 
accepted  it  rather  than  nothing,  his  acceptance  of  it  and  his  re- 
fusal of  nothing  had  been  two  entirely  distinct  acts.  The  truth 
is,  that  his  choice  of  coffee  is  one  complex  comparative  act,  im- 
plying a  preference  of  coffee  to  tea  and  chocolate.  I  am  sensi- 
ble, that  Dr.  West  holds,  <^  that  choice,  when  used  about  the 
determination  of  the  mind  respecting  the  things  that  appear  to 
us  equally  eligible,  does  not  include  in  it  the  idea  of  preference  "* 
But  what  else  is  meant  by  preference^  than  the  choosing  of  one 
thing  rather  than  another  or  in  the  neglect  of  that  other,  when 
both  are  offered  ?  If  Dr.  West  mean  by  preference  anything 
different  from  this,  he  ought  in  all  reason  to  inform  us  what  it  is. 
The  reason  which  the  Doctor  gives,  to  show  that  a  choice  of  one 
of  two  equally  eligible  things,  is  not  a  preference,  is,  that  '^  they 
are  both  considered  as  equally  eligible  ;"t  i*  e*  they  are,  (if  I  may 
so  say)  equally  choosabU  or  equally  worthy  of  choice.  And  if 
one  cannot  be  preferred,  because  they  are  equally  worthy  of 
choice ;  let  it  be  shown,  that  it  is  not  equally  impossible  that  one 
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of  them  should  be  dioaen  when  they  are  equally  worthy  of  choice. 
If  the  consideration  that  they  are  equally  worthy  of  choice,  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  preference^  why  does  it  not  equally  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  election  or  choice  1 

Dr.  West  says,  that  his  acceptance  of  coffee,  as  it  was  an  act, 
required  a  reason ;  but  about  tea  and  choodate  he  exerted  no  act ; 
and  this  being  a  mere  negation,  could  require  no  positive  reason. 
Now  if  coffee  or  nothing  had  been  ofiered  him,  and  he  had  aooept- 
ed  the  coffee,  he  might  as  well  have  said,  that  his  acceptance  of 
coffee,  as  it  was  an  act,  required  a  reason ;  but  about  nothing 
he  exerted  no  act ;  and  this  being  a  mere  negation,  could  require 
no  positive  reason.  The  truth  is,  every  act  ci  choice  is  a  com- 
parative act,  whether  one  or  more  things  be  offered  to  our  <:hoioe. 
When  only  one  thing  is  offered,  the  comparison  is  between  that 
and  nothing.  When  one  of  several  things  is  offered,  the  com- 
parison is  between  those  several  things.  And  if  we  accept  the 
one  thing,  which  alone  is  offered,  we  no  more  refuse  or  decEoe 
the  alternative  nothing  or  the  absence  of  that  one  thing,  than 
when  we  accept  one  of  several. things  we  refuse  the  rest. 

3.  If  when  several  things,  which  Dr.  West  calls  equaDy  eligir 
Me,  are  offered,  and  a  man  choose  one  of  them,  it  be  true,  thit 
he  exerts  no  act  about  the  rest ;  the  same  would  hold,  though 
the  things  were  not  equally  eligible  and  the  things  refused  were 
manifestly  most  eligible  ;  and  thus  it  would  be  most  easy  to  ac- 
count for  an  act  of  preference  of  a  most  inferior  object,  to  a  most 
superior  one.  It  is  but  saying,  that  about  the  last  ^  I  exerted  no 
act ;  and  this  being  a  mere  negation  would  require  no  positive 
reason.'^  Thus  suppose  a  guinea  and  a  shilling  be  offered  to  a 
beggar ;  he  takes  the  shilling,  but  leaves  the  guinea.  May  not 
the  beggar  account  for  his  conduct  in  the  same  way  that  Dr.  West 
accounts  for  his,  in  taking  the  coffee  in  the  neglect  of  the  tea  and 
the  chocolate  ?  He  might  say,  "  I  accepted  the  shilling,  because 
I  wanted  a  little  money ;  the  billing  appeared  properly  suited  to 
answer  my  desire.  The  guinea  appeared  equally  '*  and  much 
more  '<  eligible ;  about  that  I  exerted  no  act.  But  this  being  a 
mere  negation,  could  require  no  positive  reason.^  But  the  ques- 
tion would  still  remain  unanswered,  Why  did  not  the  b^gar 
exert  an  act  about  the  guinea,  as  well  as  about  the  shilling,  or 
even  in  preference  to  it  ?  Or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  why 
did  he  exert  an  act  about  the  shilling  in  the  neglect  of  the  guinea  ? 
Just  so,  why  did  Dr.  West  exert  an  act  about  coffee,  in  the  neg- 
lect of  tea  and  chocolate  ?  Whatever  be  the  proper  answer  to  the 
last  question,  will  doubtless  as  properly  answer  the  former.  Nor 
need  Dr.  West  puzzle  himself  and  his  readers  about  things  equal- 
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ly  eligible*  His  principles  are  just  as  applicable  to  any  other 
things,  and  equally  prove  that  there  is  no  connection  at  all  between 
motive  and  volition,  as  that  there  is  not  an  infallible  and  uni- 
versal connection. 

4.  Dr.  West  grants,  that  <<  when  the  mind  chooses,  it  always 
has  some  recuon,  which  is  the  occasion  of  its  choosing."  There- 
fore when  he  chose  coffee  in  the  neglect  of  tea  or  chocolate, 
there  was  some  reason  for  it.  But  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether 
according  to  the  Doctor's  own  statement  of  the  case,  there  was 
any  reason  why  he  should  choose  coffee  in  the  neglect  of  tea  and 
chocolate,  and  whether  there  was  not  the  very  same  season  why 
he  should  have  chosen  tea  or  chocolate  in  the  neglect  of  coffee. 
He  says,  they  all  appeared  equally  eligible  to  him.  Therefore 
there  was  no  reason,  according  to  him,  why  he  should  choose 
one,  to  the  neglect  of  the  others. 

In  his  second  part  as  well  as  in  his  first,  the  Doctor  grants, 
that ''  the  mind  never  acts  without  some  reason  for  acting."* 
Yet  be  holds,  that  of  things  equally  agreeable,  it  sometimes  chooses 
one  and  leaves  the  rest.  Now  what  is  the  reason  of  its  acting  in 
this  case  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  mind 
should  take  some  one  of  several  things  proposed.  As  all  those 
things  are  supposed  to  be  equally  eligible,  a  reason  ought  to  be 
given  why  it  finally  takes  one  particular  one  in  the  neglect  of 
the  rest.  Unless  this  be  done,  no  reason  is  given  why  it  acts  in 
this  manner,  in  this  case  ;  and  therefore  for  aught  that  appears, 
it  acts  without  reason,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Doctor's  conces- 
sion. Therefore  let  the  Doctor  either  retract  his  concession, 
and  hold  that  the  mind  sometimes  acts  without  any  reason ;  or 
renounce  the  idea,  that  it  sometimes  chooses  one  of  several  things 
equally  eligible,  in  the  neglect  of  the  rest 

The  Doctor  says,  "  When  two  objects  are  equally  fit,  if  one 
is  taken  and  the  other  left,  the  mind  had  a  purpose  to  answer."t 
We  should  have  been  greatly  gratified,  if  the  Doctor  had  point- 
ed out,  what  purpose  the  mind  had  to  answer  in  taking  that  one 
which  it  did  take,  and  in  leaving  the  rest  by  supposition  equally 
fit  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  for  which  the  one  is  taken.  Un- 
til he  does  point  out  the  purpose,  he  must  excuse  us  in  withhold- 
ing our  assent  and  denying  his  proposition.  The  Doctor  in  this 
repeats  what  he  had  said  in  his  first  part,  that  <<  about  that  which 
is  not  taken  the  mind  exercises  no  act  at  all."  To  this  I  have 
already  answered,  that  the  mind  does  exercise  an  act  about  it ; 
that  the  act  of  the  mind  is  complex  and  comparative,  having  a 
respect  to  more  objects  than  one,  because  more  are  supposed  to 
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be  offered  and  brought  into  the  view  of  the  mind  ;  that  the  mind 
does  as  really  exercise  an  act  about  the  object  left,  as  if  it  were 
ever  so  inferior  or  superior  to  the  one  taken  ;  and  that  the  Doc- 
tor's reasoning,  if  it  prove  anything,  proves  too  much,  viz.,  that  if 
things  ever  so  unequal  be  offered  and  the  mind  choose  the  basest 
and  that  which  is  in  the  lowest  degree  suited  to  answer  its  pur- 
pose, it  may  be  still  said  to  have  a  reason  for  the  action.  ''  But 
about  the  other,  which  is  not  taken,  the  mind  exercises  no  act 
at  all — no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  non-existence  of  that 
which  is  not" 

However,  perhaps  the  Doctor  will  avow  this  last  observation, 
though  has  he  has  not  expressly  done  it  as  yet  For  he  ^*  denies, 
that  men  are  always  governed  by  the  strongest  motive."*  To 
avoid  all  dispute  about  words,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  by  be- 
ing governed  by  the  strongest  motive,  is  meant  no  more  than 
that  the  mind  always  follcnjDSy  or  coincides  xoUk  the  strongest 
motive.  And  by  strongest  motive  President  Edwards  has  ex- 
plained himself  to  mean,  '<  that  which  has  the  greatest  degree  of 
previous  tendency  to  excite  choice  ;t  or  it  is  the  moat  perswh 
sive  motive.  Now  will  Dr.  West  say,  that  when  several  motives 
are  proposed  to  a  man,  he  scxnetimes  passes  by  the  most  persua- 
sive, and  follows  the  least  persuasive  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  reason 
and  what  is  the  motive  of  its  action  in  this  case  ?  He  allows, 
that  there  is  a  reason  and  a  motive  for  every  action.  Let  him 
point  out  the  reason  and  the  motive  in  this  action. 

The  Doctor  says,  "  If  the  mind  never  acts  without  some  mo- 
tive or  reason  for  acting,  then  it  follows,  that  the  motives  or  rea- 
sons for  a  virtuous  conduct,  and  the  reasons  and  arguments 
against  the  practice  of  iniquity,  ought  to  be  set  before  us  in  the 
strongest  light,  to  enable  us  to  choose  virtue  and  to  avoid  vice."t 
1.  Are  we  then  unable  to  choose  virtue  and  to  avoid  vice,  unless 
the  motives  to  the  former  and  against  the  latter,  "  be  set  before 
us  in  the  strongest  light  ?"  It  seems  then,  that  unless  those  mo- 
tives be  thus  set  before  us,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  choose 
virtue  and  to  avoid  vice,  because  we  are  not  able  to  do  it.  For 
it  is  no  part  of  Dr.  West's  system,  that  our  duty  extends  beyond 
our  ability.  He  denies  the  distinction  between  natural  and  mo- 
ral necessity  and  inability,  and  holds,  that  where  necessity  or  in- 
ability begins,  liberty  and  moral  agency  end.^  2.  Of  what  ad- 
vantage can  it  be  to  set  the  motives  to  virtue  and  against  vice  in 
the  strongest  light,"  if  there  be  no  connection  between  the 
strongest  motives,  and  volition  ?  Surely  none  at  all.  It  is  there- 
fore implied  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  as  in  many  other  passa- 
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ges  in  Dr.  West's  book,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  such 
motives  and  volition,  and  that  such  connection  is  not  inconsistent 
with  liberty.  Yet  as  the  Doctor  ^'  denies,  that  we  are  alwajrs 
governed  by  the  strongest  motives,^^  he  must  hold,  that  there  is 
no  sure  connection  between  the  strongest  motive  and  volition. 
Then  the  question  arises.  What  degree  of  connection  between 
the  strongest  motive  and  volition  does  he  grant  to  exist  and  to 
be  consistent  with  liberty  ?  If  the  highest  degree  of  probability, 
reaching  to  the  step  next  to  certainty,  be  allowed  in  the  case, 
what  should  render  the  only  remaining  step  so  baleful  to  liberty, 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with  it  ?  Or  if  it  be  allowed,  that  the  proba- 
bility, according  to  the  degree  of  it,  does  indeed  diminish  liberty ; 
then  it  diminishes  moral  agency  too ;  and  therefore  such  a  repre* 
sentation  of  the  motives  to  virtue,  as  ^<  sets  them  in  the  strongest 
light,"  and  makes  it  more  or  less  probable,  that  they  will  influ- 
ence to  a  certain  conduct,  has  in  r«dity  no  tendency  to  persuade 
to  a  virtuous  conduct ;  because  just  so  fieur  as  it  has  a  tendency 
lo  lead  to  any  particular  conduct,  it  destroys  naoral  agency  and 
precludes  the  possibility  of  virtue.  And  such  a  representation 
b  so  far  from  "  enabling  us  to  choose  virtue,"  that  so  far  as  it  has 
any  effect  on  us,  it  renders  it  impossible  that  we  should  choose 
it  moraUy ;  and  any  other  than  a  mofal  choice  of  virtue,  if  other 
there  be,  is  no  subject  of  exhortation. 

The  Doctor  asserts,  "  that  there  is  not  an  infallible  connection 
between  motives  and  volition."*  And  in  the  same  page,  '<  That 
the  infallible  connection  between  motives  and  volition  cannot  take 
l^ce,  till  the  mind  has  determined  to  examine  the  several  motives 
or  reasons  for  acting  in  any  particular  manner,  in  order  that  it 
may  adopt  the  best.  In  that  case  the  mind  will  certainly  choose 
thai  which  appears  the  bestJ*^  Indeed  !  This  is  coming  down 
wonderfully.  This  is  acknowledging  an  infallible  connection  be- 
tween motive  and  volition  in  all  cases,  in  which  the  mind  exam^ 
ines  the  several  motives  or  reasons  for  acting.  It  is  also  ac- 
knowledging, that  in  every  such  case  the  mind  is  governed  by 
the  strongest  motive,  as  '^  it  wiU  certainly  choose  that  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best.^^  Of  course  there  is  an  infaUible  connection 
between  motives  and  volition  in  all  cases,  except  those  in  which 
the  mind  acts  abruptly  and  without  due  consideration.  And  is 
it  indeed  true,  that  when  the  mind  acts  abruptly,  it  does  not 
choose  that  which  appears  to  be  best,  but  that  which  at  the  time 
appears  to  be  worst,  or  at  least  less  good  and  eligible,  than  some- 
thing else,  at  the  same  time  in  view  of  the  mind  ?     When  men 
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act  abruptly  and  without  due  considemtioD,  no  wonder  if  they 
be  misled  by  mere  appearance,  which  is  not  always  well  founded. 
But  do  they  in  such  a  case,  act  without  regard  to  any  appearance 
well  or  ill  founded,  and  even  contrary  to  the  greatest  appearance 
of  good  ?  That  this  is  generally  fact,  needs  to  be  confirmed  by 
something  stronger,  than  mere  assertion  or  implication. 

Dr.  West,  throughout  his  books  in  general  opposes  the  infalli- 
ble connection  between  motive  and  volition,  as  inconsistent  with 
liberty  and  moral  agency.  But  in  the  passage  on  which  I  am 
now  remarking,  grants  such  a  connection  whenever  "  the  mind" 
acts  with  proper  deliberation,  and  <'  examines  the  several  motives 
and  reasons  for  acting  in  a  particular  manner."  It  seems  then, 
that  on  Dr.  West's  plan,  whenever  the  mind  acts  with  proper  de- 
liberation, it  is  under  such  an  infallible  necessity  of  so  acting,  as 
is  inconsistent  with  liberty  and  moral  agency,  and  consequently 
must  be  destitute  of  liberty  and  moral  agency ;  and  that  it  pos- 
sesses liberty  and  moral  agency  then  only,  when  it  acts  abruptly 
and  without  proper  deliberation.  Will  the  Doctor  avow  this  con- 
sequence ?  Or  if  he  should  say,  that  although  when  ^^  the  mind 
has  examined  the  motives  and  reasons,  it  will  certaifdy  choose 
that  which  appears  to  be  the  best,"  and  there  is  an  infallible  con- 
nection in  the  case  ;  yet  that  connection  is  not  inconsistent  with 
liberty  and  moral  agency ;  why  does  he  dispute  against  that  con- 
nection at  all  ?  If  it  do  not  infringe  liberty  and  moral  agency, 
why  is  it  so  violently  opposed  ? 

The  Doctor  quotes  these  lines  from  President  Edwards :  "  I 
suppose  none  will  deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  motives  to  be  set 
before  the  mind  so  powerful — as  to  be  invincible ;"  and  then  he 
remarks  on  them,  "  If  he  means,  that  arguments  may  be  placed 
before  the  understanding  in  so  strong  a  light,  as  to  become  in\in- 
<5ible,  and  such  as  the  mind  cannot  but  yield  to,  it  is  readily  grant- 
ed, and  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  the  understanding  is  not 
the  active,  but  the  perceptive  faculty  of  the  mind  ;  and  liberty  is 
placed  in  the  will,  which  is  the  only  active  faculty  of  the  mind. 
But  if  the  meaning  is,  that  motives  may  be  so  strong,  as  necessa- 
rily to  determine  the  will,  this  is  denied  to  be  possible,  while  the 
mind  has  the  free  exercise  of  reason.  But  when  the  mind  is  so 
violently  agitated,  as  to  lose  the  free  exercise  of  reason,  as  in  the 
case  of  running  in  a  fright — ^liberty  is  destroyed.  Things  that 
are  not  eligible  in  themselves  nor  in  their  consequences,  cannot 
become  objects  of  choice  ;  which  is  to  say,  there  can  be  no  mo- 
tive to  choose  them,  though  we  may  find  it  difficult,  and  in  some 
cases  impracticable  to  bring  our  propensities  to  submit  to  our 
choice.  When  one  is  convinced,  that  he  has  contracted  a  wrong 
liabit,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  choosing  to  overcome  that  habit ; 
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but  he  will  have  a  vast  deal  of  difficulty  in  his  endeavors  to  over- 
come it,  because  in  every  unguarded  hour,  he  will  be  liable  to  be 
led  astray  by  his  evil  habit.  And  therefore  such  a  person  may 
•ay  with  the  Apostle,  7b  toiU  is  present  toUh  me,  but  how  to 
perform  that  which  is  goody  I  find  not;  for  the  good  that  I 
wauldy  I  do  not ;  but  the  evU  that  I  would  noty  that  I  do. 
Here  we  see,  that  we  may  have  a  power  to  choose,  when  we  find 
it  extremely  difficult  and  in  some  cases  hnpossible  to  do  the  things 
which  we  have  chosen.  This  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of 
divine  grace  to  strengthen  us  to  do  our  duty."* 

On  this  remarkable  passage,  I  beg  leave  to  observe : 

1.  That  Dr.  West,  according  to  his  own  principles,  cannot 
ccHisistently  maintain,  that  <<  when  the  mind  loses  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  reason  its  liberty  is  destroyed."  For  reason  be- 
longs to  '^  the  understanding,  the  perceptive  faculty,"  and  not 
"  to  the  will,  the  only  active  faculty ;"  but  "  liberty  is  placed 
in  the  will."  Therefore  according  to  him  liberty  is  not  af- 
fected by  what  takes  place  in  the  understanding,  as  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  reason  does.  On  this  ground  it  is,  that  he  pleads,  that 
those  arguments  which  are  invincible  to  the  understanding,  are 
nothing  to  the  pifrpose  as  to  the  question  concerning  liberty, 
which  is  placed  in  tlie  will.  The  ground  of  the  argument  mani- 
festly is,  that  there  is  no  certain  connection  between  the  under- 
standing and  the  will ;  and  therefore  that  which  overbears  the 
understanding,  docs  not  at  all,  on  that  account,  affect  the  will. 
Therefore  that  fear,  wliich  overbears  reason,  does  not  on  that  ac- 
count affect  the  will  or  Kberty.  Otherwise  if  that  fear  which 
overbears  reason  and  the  right  exercise  of  the  understanding,  do 
on  that  account  affect  and  destroy  Uberty  ;  why  do  not  those  ar- 
guments, which  are  invincible  to  the  understanding  and  overbear 
it,  also  affect  and  destroy  liberty ;  which  is  denied  by  Dr.  West. 

2.  In  this  passage,  Dr.  West,  however  inconsistendy  with  him- 
self, holds,  that  motives  necessarily  determine  the  will.  In  the 
first  place  he  declares,  that  it  is  impossible,  that  motives  should 
be  so  strong  as  necessarily  to  determine  the  will,  while  reason  re- 
mains. Yet  in  the  same  passage  he  asserts,  that  *^  when  once  we 
are  convinced,  that  things  are  for  our  greatest  good,  we  can 
easily  choose  them,"  and  <'  things  that  are  not  eligible  in  them- 
selves nor  in  their  consequences,"  and  of  course  things  that  we 
do  not  ^^  perceive'^  to  be  in  either  of  these  respects  eligible, "  can- 
not become  objects  of  choice."  The  Doctor  says,  "  The  object, 
motive  or  reason  for  acting  must  be  prior  to  the  action  of  the 
mind  and  perceived  by  it,  before  it  can  act."t     Nothing  can  be- 
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come  an  object,  except  it  appears  to  be  eligible."*  <<  There  mud 
appear  some  fitness  or  pleasingness  to  the  mind,  antecedent  to 
its  choice."t  Notliing  then  can  be  an  object  of  choice  or  be 
chosen,  which  is  not  and  does  not  appear  to  be  eligible^  Jit  and 
pleasing.  Now  all  objects  of  choice  are  of  two  kinds,  positive 
or  negative,  the  possession  or  absence  of  the  things  proposed  for 
choice.  And  if  tilings  which  do  not  on  the  whole  appear  to  be 
eligible,  cannot  be  chosen  ;  then  the  absence  of  them  being  pro- 
posed for  choice,  is  of  course  chosen,  and  must  be  chosen,  be- 
cause it  must  appear  eligible.  The  possession  and  the  want,  the 
presence  and  the  absence,  of  the  same  things  cannot,  upon  tbe 
whole,  be  at  the  same  time  eligible.  This  would  imply  a  contra- 
diction. To  refuse  an  object  is  to  choose  the  absence  or  want 
of  it.  Therefore  to  refuse  those  things  which  appear  to  be  eligi- 
ble is  impossible.  Of  course  such  things  must  be  chosen ;  there 
is  a  necessity  of  it,  otherwise  that  would  be  chosen,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  eligible,  which  Dr.  West  declares  to  be  impos- 
sible. 

The  same  thing  may  be  more  briefly  and  perhaps  more  clearly 
expressed  thus :  Dr.  West  grants  that  nothing  can  be  chosen 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  eligible.  Therefore  the  absence  of 
that  which  appears  eligible  cannot  be  chosen,  because  that  can- 
not on  the  whole  appear  eligible  while  the  presence  and  posses- 
sion of  the  object  appears  eligible.  And  as  the  absence  of  the  ob 
ject  cannot  be  chosen,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  object 
cannot  be  refused  ;  of  consequence  it  must  be  chosen ;  and  so 
there  is  an  infallible  connection  between  motive  and  volition,  and 
motives  necessarily  determine  the  will. 

If  to  this  it  should  be  answered,  that  tliough  those  things, 
which  are  not  seen  to  be  eligible,  cannot  become  objects  of  choice, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  refuse  or  choose  the  absence  of  those 
things  which  we  perceive  to  be  eligible  ;  yet  we  may  not  act  at 
all  with  respect  to  them ;  and  may  neither  choose  nor  refuse 
them ;  I  reply,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  it  is  an  impossibihty ; 
there  is  no  medium  with  respect  to  any  thing  offered  as  an  object 
of  choice,  between  choosing  and  refusing  ;  neither  to  choose  nor 
refuse  in  such  a  case  is  to  be  blockishly  insensible.  Or  if  it  be 
said,  that  we  only  consider  and  deliberate  on  the  offer ;  still  we 
choose  to  deliberate. 

3.  According  to  this  passage,  a  man  can  never  choose  vice  or 
sin.  For  surely  they  are  neither  eligible  in  themselves,  nor  in 
their  consequences,  and  therefore  according  to  this  passage, 
"  cannot  become  objects  of  choice,"  i.  e.  cannot  be  chosen.    But 
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will  Dr.  West  abide  by  this  ?  Or  if  to  avoid  this  consequence,  the 
Dr.  should  say,  that  his  meaning  is,  that  a  thing  which  is  not 
$een  or  viewed,  as  eligible  in  either  of  those  respects,  cannot  be 
chosen  ;  I  answer,  this  implies,  that  the  will  in  all  its  acts  com- 
plies with  the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  and  is  necessarily 
determined  by  motive,  as  I  have  just  now  endeavored  to  illustrate ; 
nor,  as  I  can  conceive,  is  there  any  way  to  avoid  this  conse- 
quence, but  by  recurring  to  what  is  denied  to  be  possible,  a  sup- 
posed power  of  the  mind,  to  act  or  not  act  at  all,  and  to  be  per- 
fectly torpid,  in  view  of  whatever  motives.  To  take  this  for 
granted  is  a  prostrate  begging  of  the  question. 

5.  As  this  passage  holds  forth,  that  the  human  mind  always 
acts  upon  motive  and  cannot  act  without  it,  and  therefore  as  is 
illustrated  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  is  always  determined  by  mo- 
tive ;  so  it  follows,  that  it  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest 
motive,  that  which  appears  the  most  eligible,  or  has  the  greatest 
previous  tendency  to  induce  volition.  Surely  there  can  be  no  mo- 
tive or  reason  to  act  on  a  weaker  motive  in  preference  to  a 
stronger.  This  can  never  appear  eligible ;  and  Dr.  West  holds, 
that  the  mind  never  acts  without  some  reason  or  motive ;  without 
the  appearance  of  something  as  eligible. 

6.  As  the  will  is  the  only  active  faculty,  and  the  seat  of  liberty 
and  moral  agency,  so  there  is  no  morality  in  any  other  faculty, 
actions  or  impressions,  than  those  of  the  will ;  and  Dr.  West  sup- 
poses in  this  very  passage,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  ourjfpropen- 
sities  and  habits  do  not  belong  to  will.  Therefore,  provided  we 
choose  things,  which  are  for  our  greatest  good,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  to  morality,  whether  or  not  "we  find  it  difficult  and 
impracticable  to  bring  our  propensities  to  submit  to  our  choice ;" 
of  no  more  consequence,  than  whether  we  can  bring  our  under- 
standings to  be  as  acute  and  comprehensive,  as  we  may  choose. 
And  though  we  have  contracted  a  wrong  habit,  if  we  "  choose  to 
overcome  it,"  it  is  of  no  more  consequence  in  a  moral  view,  that 
we  find  "  a  vast  deal  of  difliculty  in  our  endeavors  to  overcome 
it ;"  or  that  we  are  "  liable  to  be  seduced  and  led  astray  by  it ;" 
than  that  we  find  a  vast  deal  of  difficulty  in  our  endeavors  to 
overcome  our  ignorance  of  astronomy,  and  than  that  we  are  lia- 
ble to  be  led  astray  by  false  guides  and  false  witnesses.  For  so 
long  as  pur  will  and  choice  are  right,  all  in  which  there  is  liberty 
and  moral  agency,  is  right,  and  so  long  we  cannot  possibly  be 
led  astray  from  our  duty.  And  if  our  wrong  propensities  and 
habits,  under  these  circumstances  be  not  subdued,  it  will  imply 
no  fault  in  us,  provided,  as  is  supposed  by  Dr.  West,  those  pro- 
pensities and  habits  consist  not  in  the  active  or  moral  faculty  or 
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depend  not  on  it.   For  on  this  supposition  they  are  not  of  a  moral 
nature  and  imply  nothing  morally  wrong. 

7.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  Dr.  West  here  asserts,  that  though  we 
easily  choose  that  which  is  good,  we  stand  in  absolute  necesrity 
of  divine  grace,  to  strengthen  us  to  our  duty."  So  htr  as  we 
choose  that  which  is  good,  our  wills  are  right,  and  our  moral  part 
is  right.  So  far  therefore  we  actually  do  our  duty,  and  have  no 
necessity  of  divine  grace  to  strengthen  us,  to  do  that  which  we 
have  done  already.  Does  the  Doctor  suppose,  that  our  duty  calb 
us  beyond  our  strength  ?  And  that  it  obliges  us  to  act  agaiost 
absolute  necessity  1 

8.  Nor  if  it  were  to  be  assisted  by  divine  power  to  perform  any- 
thing beyond  the  reach  of  our  moral  faculties,  would  there  be 
any  grace  in  such  assistance.  It  is  grace  to  enable  a  man  to 
perform  his  duty ;  but  it  is  no  grace,  to  enable  him  to  perform 
that  which  is  not  his  duty ;  e.  g.  to  fly  to  the  moon. 

The  Doctor  supposes,  that  President  Edwards  held,  that  there 
is  always  a  reason  for  not  acting.  No  doubt  there  is  always  a 
reason  for  the  mind's  refusing  an  object  offered.  But  President 
Edwards  never  held,  that  the  mind  ever  sinks  itself  into  perfect 
inaction  and  torpor ;  and  of  course  he  did  not  hold,  that  there  is 
a  reason  for  this. 

The  Doctor  insists,  that  ^'  The  mind  determines  tipon  motives, 
and  is  not  properly  determined  by  motives."*  This  seems  to  be 
a  mere  dispute  about  words.  The  Doctor  might  as  well  have 
said,  that  vegetables  grow  upon,  or  in  consequence  of  the  rain, 
and  not  by  the  rain.  And  would  it  be  worth  wliile  to  dispute 
that  matter  with  him  ? 

"  Strange  so  much  difierence  there  should  be 
Twixt  tweedU-dum  and  tweedle'dee,^ 

It  is  considered  by  the  compilers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  lately 
printed  at  Philadelphia,  as  an  invincible  argument  against  the  in- 
fallible connection  between  motive  and  volition,  that  if  equal  mo- 
tives were  set  before  a  man  to  travel  an  eastern  road  and  to 
travel  a  southern  road,  he  would,  on  the  supposition  of  such  a 
connection,  travel  in  a  diagonal  line  to  the  south-east  But  this 
is  contrary  to  fact  and  experience.  Therefore  they  conclude, 
there  is  no  sure  connection  between  motive  and  action.  They 
might  just  as  conclusively  have  proved,  that  there  is  no  infallible 
connection  between  evidence  and  the  opinions  of  men.  Thus, 
on  tlie  supposition  that  the  arguments,  that  the  world  was  created 
in  the  spring  and  that  it  was  created  in  autumn,  balance  each 
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Other,  the  conclusion  must  be,  that  it  was  created  in  neither  of 
those  seasons,  but  midway  between  them.  If  the  arguments  that 
Dr.  West  wrote  the  Essays  on  liberty  and  necessity,  and  that 
some  other  person  wrote  them,  should  be  equal ;  we  ought  to  be* 
lieve  that  neither  of  them  wrote  them ;  but  a  middle  man  between 
them. 

Dr.  West,  in  his  second  part,  insists  more  largely  on  the  sub- 
ject of  choosing  between  things  equally  eligible,  than  in  his  first 
part ;  and  puts  the  case  of  four  equal  lines,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
touched ;  and  he  supposes  that  he  determines  to  touch  one  of 
them,  and  this  determination  he  supposes  to  be  without  motive 
and  without  extrinsic  cause.  Now  in  any  such  case  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  more  difficulty  in  accounting  for  my  determina- 
tion to  take  or  choose  one  in  particular,  than  there  is  in  accounts 
ing  for  my  seeing  or  thinking  of  one  in  particular.  Though  our 
thoughts  roam  freely  and  apparently  without  control,  yet  Dr. 
West  will  not  pretend,  that  they  happen  by  mere  chance  and 
without  a  cause.  Just  so  as  to  our  volitions  ;  they  no  more  hap* 
pen  in  any  case  without  a  cause,  than  any  other  events.  Nor 
can  the  mind  itself,  in  which  they  take  place,  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  them,  without  running  into  an  infinite  series  of  volitions, 
and  implying  volition  before  the  first  volition.  Therefore  let  the 
Doctor  bring  as  many  instances  as  he  pleases,  of  things  apparently 
indifferent,  so  long  as  choice  among  them  has  a  cause,  and  a 
cause  extrinsic  to  the  mind  too ;  they  make  nothing  to  his  pur- 
pose. I  ask  Dr.  West,  Is  his  determination  to  touch  one  of  his 
equal  lines,  which  he  calls  C,  an  uncaused  event  ?  He  will  not 
pretend  it.  Is  it  efficiently  caused  by  the  mind  itself,  in  any 
other  sense,  than  as  the  mind  is  the  subject  of  it,  or  as  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  its  own  thoughts  and  feelings  ?  To  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  and  not  to  clear  the  answer  of  the  absurdities  and 
impossibility  charged  upon  it,  is  mere  dogmatizing.  To  all  in- 
stances, in  which  creatures  are  supposed  to  choose  one  of  several 
indifferent  things,  my  answer  is,  that  though  we  cannot  point 
out  the  particular  motive  or  accident,  which  is  the  occasion  of 
the  choice  of  that  particular  one ;  still  this  choice  has  a  cause, 
and  a  cause  extrinsic  to  the  mind  too,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  ao- 
comit  for  our  choosing  one  of  several  indifferent  things,  as  to  ac- 
count for  our  thinking  of  one  of  them  in  particular. 

But  perhaps  the  Doctor  meant  to  evade  this,  by  saying,  that 
in  the  very  act  of  determining  to  touch  one  of  his  equal  lines, 
viz.  C,  he  "  voluntarily  called  it  to  mind."  What  does  the  Doc- 
tor mean  by  this  ?  That  he  first  vidshed  to  think  of  C,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  this  wish,  it  came  to  his  mind  ?    If  he  did 
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mean  this,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  he  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
fend it.  And  as  I  can  imagine  no  other  meaning  of  '^  voluntarily 
calling  C  to  mind,"  I  must  be  excused  from  further  answer  until 
I  am  better  informed.  If  the  Doctor  mean,  that  he  wished  to 
think  of  one  of  his  lines,  and  then  C  came  to  his  mind ;  the 
question  returns.  What  made  C  come  to  his  mind  ? 

But  the  Doctor  argues,  that  the  Creator  has  a  self-determining 
power,  and  that  he  does  or  may  exert  that  power  in  creating  two 
or  more  perfectly  similar  bodies  and  in  placing  them  in  different 
situations,  or  in  causing  one  of  them  to  move,  while  the  other  is 
at  rest,  etc.     As  to  all  such  cases  I  observe : 

1.  That  every  determination  of  God  is  as  eternal,  as  unchange- 
able and  necessary,  as  his  existence  is,  and  therefore  none  of  his 
acts  are  any  more  self-determined,  than  his  existence.  To  sap- 
pose  otherwise  is  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  is  mutable.  If  there- 
fore he  have  determined  to  create  ever  so  many  bodies  perfectly 
alike,  and  to  dispose  of  them  in  different  circumstances,  this  is 
no  proof  of  self-determination  in  the  Deity,  if  by  that  term  be 
meant  anything  opposite  to  the  most  absolute  and  irreversible 
moral  necessity  ;  I  say  moral  necessity,  because  all  necessity  of 
moral  acts,  is  moral  necessity. 

2.  If  God  have  created  two  bodies  perfectly  alike,  and  placed 
them  in  different  situations ;  it  will  not  follow,  that  he  has  done 
it  without  wise  design  and  motive. 

3.  But  why  did  he  not  place  them  in  a  reverse  of  situations, 
that  which  is  on  the  right  hand,  on  the  left,  and  that  which  is  on 
the  left  hand,  on  the  right  ?  And  so  with  respect  to  rest  and 
motion.  The  answer  has  been  long  since  given  by  President 
Edwards.  These  bodies,  though  said  to  be  numerically  differ- 
ent, are  no  more  different  than  the  same  sound  repeated  at  dif- 
ferent times.  These  sounds  are  as  numerically  different  as  the 
bodies,  and  with  the  same  reason  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  not 
tlie  first  sound  made  last  and  the  last  first  ?  Or  why  were  not 
these  numerically  different  sounds  interchanged  ?  The  absurdi- 
ty of  putting  this  question  must  appear  to  every  one,  because  it 
implies,  contrary  to  the  very  supposition,  that  the  sounds  are  dif- 
ferent in  some  other  respect  than  time.  So  the  question,  why 
the  two  perfectly  alike  bodies  were  not  interchanged  in  their 
situation,  implies,  contrary  to  the  supposition,  that  those  bodies 
differ  in  some  other  respect  beside  their  situation. 

The  Doctor  suggests  several  considerations  to  show,  that  these 
bodies  do  differ  in  some  other  respect  beside  their  situation  ;  as 
that  one  of  them  may  be  in  motion,  the  other  at  rest.  And  what 
is  motion  but  a  change  of  situation  ?     So  the  same  sound  may 
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move  from  one  place  to  another ;  yet  nobody  would  conclude 
from  that  merely,  that  it  was  a  different  sound  from  a  perfectly 
similar  sound,  i.  e.  different  from  a  repetition  of  the  same  sound 
in  a  different  place  or  at  a  different  time.  Also  the  Doctor  in- 
sists, that  those  similar  bodies  are  numerically  different ;  that  is, 
they  differ  in  number,  so  that  you  may  number  them,  and  if  you 
please,  may  call  that  on  the  right  hand  No.  1  or  A,  and  that  on 
the  left  hand  No.  2  or  B.  And  in  the  same  manner  you  may  num- 
ber the  sounds ;  and  you  may  as  well  ask  why  sound  No.  2,  was  not 
made  first,  as  why  No.  2  of  the  bodies  was  not  placed  on  the  left 
hand.  If  two  bodies  be  different  numerically  only,  they  differ  in 
no  other  respect,  than  in  situation  ;  for  if  they  do  not  differ  in  sit- 
uation, they  would  become  one  body. 

The  Doctor  proceeds,  ^'  That  they  [the  bodies]  are  numerical- 
ly different  from  each  other,  appears  from  this  consideration,  that 
if  the  globe  A,  on  the  right  hand,  should  be  removed  to  a  far  dis- 
tant place,  the  Deity  could  create  another  just  like  it,  and  put  it 
in  the  same  place  from  which  A  was  removed."*  So  if  sound  A 
should  be  removed  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  first  made  to  a  far 
distant  place,  the  Deity  could  cause  another  sound  just  like  it,  in 
the  same  place,  from  which  A  had  been  removed.  '<  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  these  two  globes  are  as  really  two,  as  though  they  were 
ever  so  dissimilar."!  This  is  no  more  evident,  than  that  the  two 
sounds  are  as  really  two,  as  though  they  had  been  ever  so  dissim- 
ilar. ^^  And  they  were  made  to  answer  different  purposes ;  and 
yet  being  perfectly  similar,  A  could  have  answered  the  purposes 
of  B  and  B  of  A."|  So  the  sound  A  may  have  been  made  to 
relieve  Saul  troubled  by  an  evil  spirit ;  and  the  sound  B  may  have 
been  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  temple  worship.  Yet 
being  perfectly  similar  and  indeed  no  more  than  the  repetition  of 
the  same  sound,  A  could  have  answered  the  purpose  of  B,  and 
Bof  A. 

Dr.  West  says,  that  President  Edwards,  in  supposing  that  two 
globes  perfectly  alike,  are  the  same  in  every  respect  except  their 
situation,  has  confounded  similarity  with  identity.^  President 
Edwards  does  indeed  suppose,  that  two  globes  perfectly  alike  in 
all  respects  except  their  situation,  are  the  same  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept their  situation  ;  and  if  they  could  be  alike  in  their  situation 
too,  as  they  then  would  be  in  the  same  place,  no  doubt  Dr.  West 
will  grant,  that  in  that  case  they  would  become  one  and  the  same 
globe ;  if  not  let  him  point  out  in  what  respect  they  would  not 
be  the  same. 
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The  Doctor  dwells  long  on  the  case  of  the  two  globes,  and  yet 
everything  that  he  says  to  make  out.  that  they  are  two  in  any 
respect  beside  place,  may  be  said  to  make  out,  that  perfectly 
similar  sounds  given  in  different  times  or  places,  are  not  the  same 
sound  repeated.  What  he  says,*  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
sounds  thus:  <^  What  superior  fitness  has"  the  sound  A,  to  the 
sound  B,  ^^  that  makes  it  necessary,  that  it  shoukl  be  "  given  first 
and  be  continued  in  one  place  ?  <'  Or  what  superior  fitness  has" 
the  sound  B,  to  the  sound  A,  '<  that  makes  it  necessary,  that  it 
should  be  "  given  in  the  second  place  in  point  of  time,  and  shoald 
be  moved  to  another  place  in  point  of  situation  ?  ^  It  is  certain 
no  reason  can  be  assigned ;  for  they  being  perfectly  similar,  one 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  more  fit  than  the  other.  So 
then,  here  are  two  very  different  effects  of  the  divine  power, 
without  any  possible  reason  "  why  sound  A  should  not  be  given 
in  the  second  place  and  be  moved,  and  sound  B,  in  the  first  place 
and  not  be  moved. 

The  Doctor  conceives,  that  the  ideas  advanced  imply,  "  that 
one  and  the  same  body  may  be  in  two  different  places  at  the 
same  time."t  No  doubt  they  do  imply,  that  a  body  which  is  in 
all  respects  one  and  the  same  with  another  body,  except  situation, 
may  be  in  a  different  place  from  that  other  body  at  the  same  time; 
and  may  be  the  subject  of  effects  different  and  contrary  to  those, 
of  which  that  other  body  may  at  the  same  time  be  the  subject. 

All  that  the  Doctor  says  on  this  subject,  implies,  that  a  body 
different  from  another  numerically  only,  differs  from  it  in  some 
other  respect  beside  situation.  But  he  will  doubtless  perceive, 
that  this  is  an  error,  if  he  reflect,  that  provided  the  diversity  of 
situation  were  removed  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  place,  they  would  no  longer  be  numerically  different.  Yet 
Dr.  West  says,  "  If  they  differed  only  in  place,  then  put  A  in  the 
place  of  B,  and  it  would  become  B  ;  and  B,  by  changing  with  A, 
would  become  A  ;  which  is  not  the  case ;  for  should  we  see  A 
and  B  change  places,  still  we  should  call  each  by  the  same  name 
we  did  before."J  If  you  put  A  in  the  place  of  B,  it  would  be- 
come B,  in  the  same  and  no  other  sense,  than  if  you  make  the 
sound  A,  in  the  place  and  time  of  the  sound  B,  it  will  become 
B,  If  we  should  see  those  two  bodies  change  their  places  with 
each  other,  still  they  would  be  all  the  while  in  different  places,  as 
much  so  as  two  sounds  would  be,  if  we  should  hear  the  sound, 
which  is  now  in  this  apartment,  gradually  move  to  another  place, 
and  the  perfectly  similar  sound,  which  is  now  made  in  the  ad- 
joining apartment,  gradually  move  into  this  apartment.     Those 
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soands  being  all  the  while  thus  diflferent  in  place,  do  not  become 
in  all  respects  one  sound ;  the  difference  of  place  still  remains  ; 
and  this  is  all  the  difference  of  the  bodies  supposed  to  be  seen  to 
interchange  places.  And  if  the  globes  should  be  annihilated  and 
then  be  created  anew,  and  that  which  is  now  on  the  right  hand 
should  be  created  on  the  left,  and  vice  versa ;  this  would  be  as 
absurd  a  supposition,  as  to  suppose,  that  if  the  two  perfectly  sim- 
ilar sounds  now  existing  in  this  apartment,  and  in  the  adjoining 
apartment,  should  cease  ;  that  which  is  now  in  the  adjoining 
apartment  could  be  renewed  in  this  apartment,  and  that  which 
now  exists  in  this  apartment  could  be  renewed  in  the  adjoining, 
in  the  stead  of  the  one  which  is  now  there.  Every  one  must  see, 
that  this  implies,  that  the  sounds  are  different  from  each  other, 
in  some  other  respect,  than  their  place ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
supposition. 

The  Doctor  proceeds,  "  If  one  of  the  globes  should  be  dashed 
in  pieces,  it  would  not  in  the  least  affect  the  other,  but  it  would 
be  as  whole  as  it  was  before."*  So  if  one  of  the  perfectly  similar 
sounds  made  in  different  places,  though  at  first  entirely  melodi- 
ous, should  become  harsh  and  grate  on  the  ear,  it  would  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  other.  Yet  Dr.  West  grants,  that  these  be- 
fore the  alteration  of  one,  are  only  the  repetition  of  the  same 
sound. 

The  Doctor  continues,  "  If  the  two  globes  were  one  and  the 
same  in  every  respect,  except  their  occupying  two  places  at  the 
same  time,  then  whatever  accident  should  take  place  with  respect 
to  one,  would  equally  take  place  with  respect  to  the  other.  That 
is,  if  A  be  dashed  in  pieces,  B  must  share  the  same  fate ;  which 
we  see  is  not  the  case."  This  is  said  without  proof  or  reason 
given  for  its  support,  and  therefore  a  bare  denial  is  a  sufficient 
answer.  If  two  sounds  in  every  other  respect  one  and  the  same, 
should  be  made  in  two  places,  whatever  accident  should  take 
place  with  respect  to  one,  might  not  in  the  least  affect  the  other. 

The  sum  of  my  answer  concerning  the  two  globes,  is.  That 
they  are  no  more  two,  than  two  perfectly  similar  sounds  made  in 
different  places  or  times ;  that  the  supposition  of  their  being  in- 
terchanged, is  as  absurd  as  the  supposition,  that  the  two  sounds 
should  be  interchanged  ;  that  it  implies,  contrary  to  what  is  sup- 
posed, that  they  are  different  from  each  other,  in  some  other  re- 
spect beside  situation  ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  no  more  in  the 
power  of  the  Deity  to  interchange  them,  than  to  intercliange  the  two 
sounds.  If  Dr.  West  should  reply  to  this,  as  he  often  has  done 
in  other  cases,  that  ^^  this  is  past  his  power  to  conceive  ;"    be  it 
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SO ;  what  follows?  That  therefore  it  cannot  be  true?  And  is 
Dr.  West's  skill  to  conceive  the  standard  of  truth  ? 

'^  To  say,  that  no  two  things  can  have  equal  d^rees  of  eligi- 
bility and  fitness  in  the  divine  mind,  is  to  confound  the  reason 
of  acting,  with  action  itself;  and  to  make  the  Deity  a  mere 
passive  being,  or  a  mechanical  medium  of  fate."*  The  Doctor 
has  not  told  how  this  confounds  the  reason  of  acting  with  action, 
and  he  must  not  expect,  that  all  his  readers  will  receive  it  upon 
his  mere  assertion.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  many  of  them  will 
still  believe,  that  the  divine  mind  always  acts  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  wisdom,  and  on  account  of  superior  fitness  chooses 
whatever  it  does  choose,  and  that  this  is  not  to  confound  the  rea- 
son of  acting  with  action,  but  to  preserve  them  distinct.  If  for 
the  Deity  to  act  always  voluntarily  according  to  the  dictates  of  per- 
fect wisdom,  be  what  the  Doctor  means  by  his  being  "  a  mere 
passive  being,"  we  grant  it ;  but  we  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether 
the  Doctor  be  not  in  this  case  guilty  of  a  perversion  of  language ; 
or  at  least  whether  he  be  not  guilty  of  begging  the  question,  in 
supposing,  that  there  is  no  action  but  that  which  is  self-determi- 
nate ;  as  that  is  manifestly  supposed  in  the  proposition  now  un- 
der consideration.  As  to  "  the  mechanical  medium  of  fate,"  the 
reader  will  say,  whether  it  be  not  mere  rant,  unworthy  of  a  grave 
philosopher  and  divine. 

Dr.  West  frequently  says,  and  everywhere  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  in  the  Divine  mind  there  may  be  innumerable  things,  which 
differ  in  many  respects,  which  yet  may  have  equal  degrees  of  eli- 
gibility and  fitness  to  answer  God's  particular  purposes;  and 
among  these  innumerable  things  the  Deity  can  choose  one  and 
not  another,  and  with  respect  to  any  of  them  can  act  or  not  act. 
That  things  thus  different  may  be  equally  fit  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  God  is  not  granted  and  ought  not  to  have  been  asserted 
without  proof  or  instance.  It  appears  to  be  a  mere  conjecture; 
and  if  mere  conjectures  be  admitted  as  truth,  truth  is  the  most 
uncertain  thing  in  the  world.  Besides,  it  is  very  improbable, 
that  things  differing  in  several  respects,  should  be  equally  adapted 
to  the  same  purpose.  As  to  the  idea  that  God  can  in  any  case 
act  or  not  act,  this  appears  to  be  an  impossibility,  for  the  reasons 
already  mentioned. 

"  If  a  man  is  led  by  any  means  or  motives  or  reasons,  to 
choose  that  which  he  formerly  abhorred,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  and 
to  abhor  that  which  he  formerly  loved,  he  is  still  as  free  as  ever 
he  was  ;  for  nothing  being  an  object  of  choice,  but  what  appears 
eligible,  it  is  impossible  that  the  mind  should  choose  that  which 

Part  U.  p.  19. 
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is  neither  eligible  in  itself,  nor  in  its  consequences  ;  i.  e.  nothing 
b  an  object  of  choice  but  eligible  things.     When  then  things  ap- 
pear to  us  eligible,  which  formerly  we  abhorred,  and  we  abhor 
things,  that  formerly  were  eligible,  we  have  only  changed  the 
objects  of  our  choice,  but  not  our  freedom.     We  are  as  free  now, 
as  we  were  before."*    The  truth  so  naturally  obtrudes  itself  on 
every  man,  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  consistently  to  contradict  it.t 
The  Doctor  here  grants,  that  when  a  man  chooses  an  object,  by 
*^  whatever  means^  motives  or  reasons  he  is  led  to  the  choice,' ' 
"  he  is  still  free."     Therefore  to  be  led  by  motives  in  any  case 
10  not  inconsistent  with  freedom ;  therefore  to  be  led  by  them 
ahoaya,  in  an  established  and  infallible  connection  between 
motives  and  choice,  is  not  inconsistent  with  freedom.   Why  then 
does  he  dispute  President  Edwards  for  holding  such  a  connection  ? 
Besides,  Dr.  West  here  grants,  that  if  a  man  be  led  by  any 
means  to  choose  an  object,  still  he  is  free.    Then  he  is  free,  when 
he  is  led  to  choose  an  object,  by  an  extrinsic  cause.    Nay,  he  is 
free,  when  he  is  led  by  a  divine  influence,  to  choose  an  object. 
It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  passage.  Dr.  West  de- 
clares, that  it  is  impossible^  that  the  mind  should  choose  any 
thing,  which  does  not  appear  to  it  eligible.     What  then  becomes 
of  self-determination  ?     Has  the  mind  a  power  to  make  things  ap- 
pear agreeable  or  disagreeable  at  pleasure ;  to  control  all  its  own 
views,  and  to  create  its  own  happiness  in  any  circumstances 
whatever  ?     This  indeed  is  the  thorough  scheme  of  self-determi- 
nation advocated  by  Archbishop  King,  but  which  has  been  since 
given  up,  though  inconsistently,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  by  all  other  believers  in  self-determination  ;  and  to  be  sure 
cannot  be  consistently  adopted  by  Dr.  West  for  many  reasons ; 
particularly  this,  that  Dr.  West  holds  that  the  will  always  follows 
motive ;  but  this  scheme  is,  that  the  will  always  goes  before  motive. 
"  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  followers,"  says  Dr.  West,  "  suppose, 
that  there  must  be  a  particular  reason  why  every  determination 
of  mind — is  in  this  particular  manner,  rather  than  any  other — 
which  will  imply,  that  there  can  be  no  two  objects  in  the  mind — 
equally  eligible.     The  contrary  we  know  to  be  true  by  our  own 
experience."!     How  does  Dr.  West  know  what  our  own  expe- 
rience is  ?     He  may  indeed  claim  a  right  to  know  his  own  ex- 
perience ;  but  I  defy  him  to  tell  what  my  experience,  or  the  ex- 
perience of  any  other  man,  is,  unless  he  have  had  information. 

*  Part  n.  p.  30. 

f  Naturom  expelles  furc^,  tamen  usque  recurret.   Hor,  Ep.  L  10. 
t  Part  n.  p.  14. 
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Who  then  gave  him  a  right  to  speak  in  the  plural  number  in 
this  case  ?  And  whom  does  he  mean,  when  he  speaks  of  oub 
experience  ?  If  he  mean  mankind  in  general,  I  odl  on  him  for 
proof,  and  wish  he  had  been  a  little  more  reserved  in  this  in- 
stance. Strong  assertions  are  equally  open  to  all ;  and  if  they 
be  good  arguments,  it  is  easy  to  prove,  that  the  experience  of 
mankind  is  directly  the  reverse  of  what  Dr.  West  asserts  it  to  be. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  any  two  objects  are,  at  the  instant 
of  the  choice  of  one  of  them,  equally  eligible  in  the  view  of  the 
mind ;  I  answer  it  in  the  negative  ;  and  in  my  own  experience 
never  found  them  to  appear  any  more  equally  eligible,  than  any 
two  objects,  to  be  equally  the  objects  of  my  sight  or  of  the  at- 
tention of  my  mind.  And  as  to  the  various  instances  of  several 
e^s,  guineas  and  spots  on  a  chess  board,  one  of  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  or  touched  ;  there  is  no  more  difficulty,  as  I 
have  said  already,  in  assigning  a  reason,  why  one  of  them  rather 
than  any  other,  is  taken  or  touched,  than  why  one  rather  than 
any  other  is  more  particularly  seen  or  attended  to,  by  the  eye  or 
the  mind.  The  circumstance,  that  one  of  them  is  more  directly 
and  particularly  seen  or  attended  to,  is  a  sufficient  reason,  why 
that  rather  than  any  of  the  rest  should  be  taken  or  touched. 
And  when  this  circumstance  takes  place  with  regard  to  any  one 
of  several  guineas  for  instance,  they  are  not  all,  or  do  not  ap- 
pear, equally  eligible.  That  which  is  the  immediate  object  of 
sight  or  attention  is,  for  that  reason,  most  eligible  ;  and  how 
that  came  to  be  more  particularly  the  object  of  sight  or  attention, 
I  am  under  no  more  obligation  to  account,  than  Dr.  West  or  any 
other  man. 

It  is  a  sentiment  entertained  by  some,  that  we  efficiently  cause 
our  own  vdlitions,  but  invariably  according  to  motives,  reasons  or 
pre-established  antecedents.  Dr.  Clarke  expresses  this  in  various 
parts  of  his  metaphysical  works  ;  as  in  the  following  :  "  The  true, 
proper,  immediate,  physical  cause  of  action,  is  the  power  of  self- 
motion  in  men,  which  exerts  itself  freely  in  consequence  of  the 
last  judgment  of  the  understanding.  But  the  last  judgment  of  the 
understanding  is  not  itself  a  physical  efficient,  but  merely  a  moral 
motive  upon  tvhich  the  physical  efficient,  or  motive  power  be- 
gins to  act."*  And  again  :  "  The  experience  of  a  man's  ever 
doing  what  he  judges  reasonable  to  do,  is  not  at  all  an  experi- 
ence of  his  being  under  any  necessity  so  to  do.  For  concom- 
itancy  in  this  case  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  physical  connection. 
Upon  supposition  of  perfect  liberty y  a  reasonable  being  would 
still  constantly  do  what  appeared  reasonable  it  should  do ;  and 

*  Beiog  and  Attributes,  p.  93. 
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Its  constantly  doing  so,  is  no  proof  at  aH  of  its  wanting  liberty  or 
a  physical  power  of  doing  otherwise.'**  Dr.  Price  entirely  agrees 
in  this  sentiment  with  Dr.  Clarke.  "  A  self-determining  power, 
which  is  under  no  influence  of  motives — ^has  never  been  con- 
tended for  or  meant  by  any  advocates  for  liberty.  Every  being 
who  acts  at  all,  must  act  for  some  end  and  with  some  view"f 
"  The  influence  of  motives  is  perfectly  consistent  with  liberty 
and  indeed  supposes  it."| 
On  these  passages  I  remark  : 

1.  Dr.  Clarke,  as  well  as  the  other  advocates  for  self-deter- 
mination, abundantly  contradicts  these  sentiments.  Thus  in  his 
second  letter  to  the  gentleman  at  Cambridge^  speaking  of  the 
final  perception  of  the  understanding  and  first  operation  of  the 
active  faculty  he  says,  <<  I  think  there  is  no  connection  at  all  be- 
tween them  ;  and  tJiat  in  their  not  being  connected  lies  the  dif- 
ference between  action  and  passion,  which  difference  is  essen- 
tial to  liberty."  But  if  a  man  on  the  supposition  of  perfect  lib- 
erty," '^  constandy  do  what  appears  reasonable ;"  then  a  man 
may  in  a  consistence  with  perfect  liberty  constantly  act  agreeably 
to  the  final  perception  of  his  understanding ;  i.  e.  the  final  per- 
ception of  the  understanding  and  action,  or  "  the  operation  of 
the  active  fiaculty,"  may  be  constantly  connected  consistently 
with  liberty.  And  is  constant  connection,  no  connection  at  all  ? 
And  if  in  their  not  being  connected  lies  the  essence  of  liberty, 
the  essence  of  liberty  cannot  be  consistent  with  their  constant 
connection. 

2.  That  Dr.  Clarke  places  liberty  in  a  physical  power  to  do 
an  action.  His  words  are,  ''  A  being's  constantly  doing  what  ap- 
pears reasonable  it  should  do,  is  no  proof  of 'its  wanting  liberty 
or  a  physical  power  of  doing  otherwise."  He  evidently  uses  Kfr- 
erty  and  physical  power,  as  synonymous  expressions.  Many 
other  passages  might  be  quoted  from  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Price,  and 
other  principal  authors  of  that  class,  in  which  they  expressly  as- 
sert or  evidently  suppose,  that  whoever  has  a  physical  power  to 
do  an  action,  is  free  ;  and  that  the  reason  why  motives  are  not 
inconsistent  with  liberty,  is,  that  they  infer  not  a  physical  neces- 
sity or  inability.  But  this  is  no  more  than  we  all  grant.  Peter 
had  the  same  physical  or  natural  power  to  confess  his  Lord, 
which  he  had  to  deny  him ;  and  Judas,  the  same  physical  power 
to  be  fiaithful  to  him,  as  to  betray  him.  Nor  do  the  most  abso- 
lute decrees  and  predictions  destroy  this  physical  power.     So 

*  Remarks  on  Collins,  p.  25.         f  Correspondence  with  Priestly,  p.  156L 
I  Reid  on  the  Active  Powers,  p.  275. 
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that  absolute  decrees  and  predictions  are^  on  this  plan,  perfectly 
consistent  with  Uberty. 

3.  These  passages  imply,  that  though  the  mind  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  its  own  volitions ;  yet  this  efficiency  is  limited  to  exert 
itself  or  to  be  exerted,  according  to  motives  and  the  dictates  of 
the  understanding.  But  this,  on  the  plan  of  those  who  deny  that 
volition  can  be  free  and  yet  be  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause,  is 
no  more  liberty  than  the  slave  exercises,  who  moves  and  acts  at 
the  control  of  his  master  ;  or  than  the  man  has,  who  walks  in  a 
prison  and  whose  liberty  is  bounded  and  determined  by  the  walls 
and  gates  of  the  prison,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  gaoler.  We 
might  as  well  say,  that  a  slave  is  in  possession  of  his  liberty  and 
is  not  controlled  by  the  will  of  his  master,  but  controls  himself 
according  to  the  will  of  his  master ;  as  that  we  are  free  with  the 
liberty  of  self-determination  and  contingence,  and  yet  be  always 
limited  to  determine  ourselves  according  to  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives. If  there  be  a  real  connection  between  motive  and  volition, 
that  connection  is  as  inconsistent  with  liberty  as  if  motives  were 
the  efficient  causes  of  volition ;  provided  liberty  mean  contin- 
gence or  previous  uncertainty  of  action  ;  and  if  liberty  mean 
self-causation  of  volition,  and  this  self-causation  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  motives  or  any  extrinsic  cause,  still  where  is  liberty  in  the 
sense  contended  for  by  our  opponents  ?  Volition  in  this  case  is 
equally  limited  and  controlled,  as  if  it  were  efficiently  produced 
by  motive. 

Such  self-determination  as  this,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
efficacious  grace,  absolute  decrees,  and  the  most  firm  pre-estab- 
lishment  of  all  events  and  volitions.  If  self-determination  exert 
itself  according  to  motives  only,  let  God  in  his  providence  bring 
the  proper  motives  into  view,  and  we  are  efficaciously  determined, 
or  if  you  please,  it  is  efficaciously  brought  to  pass,  that  we  shall 
determine  ourselves  in  a  particular  limited  manner ;  and  let  God 
decree  absolutely  that  those  motives  shall  come  into  view,  and  he 
absolutely  decrees  and  foreordains  what  our  conduct  shall  be. 
So  that  this  kind  of  self-determination  does  not  at  all  answer  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  dreadful  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees, 
the  fatality  implied  in  that  doctrine,  or  other  doctrines  connected 
with  it. 

4.  If  a  man  cause  his  own  volitions  according  to  motives 
only,  and  this  be  a  universal  rule  ;  doubtless  this  rule  was  estab- 
Hshed  by  some  cause.  This  rule  is  an  establishment ;  this  estab- 
lishment is  an  eflfect,  and  requires  a  cause  as  much  as  any  other 
effect.  Who  or  what  is  that  cause  ?  It  is  doubtless  either  the 
First  Cause,  or  some  subordinate  cause  appointed  by  him.     In 
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either  case  the  original  cause  of  this  establishment,  bj  which  in- 
telligent creatures  cause  their  own  volitions  according  to  motives, 
is  God.  Also  he  in  the  course  of  his  providence  brings 'all  those 
motives  into  our  view,  on  which  we  act.  And  doubtless  both 
this  establishment  and  the  coming  of  the  motives  into  our  view 
were  caused  by  him,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  determination 
to  cause  them.  Therefore  this  scheme  of  self-determination  not 
only  is  consistent  with  absolute  decrees  and  the  efficacious  prov- 
idence of  God ;  but  it  necessarily  implies  both  these.  It  neces- 
sarily implies,  that  God  has  decreed  all  our  volitions  and  is  either 
mediately  or  immediately  the  cause  of  them  all.  Therefore  it  is 
inconsistent,  that  those  who  espouse  this  scheme  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  according  to  motives,  should  oppose  the  doo- 
trines  of  God's  absolute  decrees  and  efficacious  grace. 

5.  Beside  this,  the  common  absurdity  of  self-determination 
equally  attends  this  scheme  of  determining  ourselves  according  to 
motives ;  I  mean  the  absurdity  of  an  infinite  series  of  volitions 
causing  one  another.  If  all  free  volitions  be  caused  by  the  sub- 
ject, that  volition  in  which  a  man  complies  with  a  motive,  must 
have  been  caused  by  himself  and  by  a  preceding  volition  ;  and 
this  last  volition,  for  the  same  reason,  must  have  been  caused  by 
one  preceding  that,  and  so  on  infinitely. 

6.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  doctrine  now  under  consideration  is, 
that  every  volition  is  according  to  a  motive  and  is  under  the  per- 
suasive influence  of  it.  Therefore  every  one  of  that  infinite  se- 
ries of  volitions  must  have  been  put  forth  in  the  view  of  some 
motive.  So  that  here  we  have  not  only  an  infinite  series  of  vo- 
litions producing  one  another  ;  but  an  infinite  series  of  motives, 
according  to  which  they  do  produce  one  another. 

Dr.  Reid  holds,  that  '<  there  are  innumerable  actions  done  by 
a  cool  and  calm  determination  of  the  mind,  with  fore-thought  and 
will,  but  without  motive.^^*  This  is  directly  contrary  to  Dr.  West. 
He  holds,  as  before  quoted,  "  That  the  infallible  connection  be- 
tween motives  and  volition  cannot  take  place,  till  the  mind  has 
determined  to  examine  the  several  motives  or  reasons  for  acting 
— In  that  case  the  mind  will  certainly  choose  that  which  appears 
the  best  ;"t  i.  e.  will  certainly  act  with  motive.  It  is  equally 
contrary  to  Dr.  Reid  himself.  In  the  next  page  he  grants, ''  that 
an  action  done  without  any  motive  can  neither  have  merit  nor 
demerit ;"  and  says,  that  this  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  and 
that  he  knows  of  no  author  that  ever  denied  it.  Now  an  action 
in  which  there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit,  is  not  a  moral  action. 
But  is  not  every  action  done  by  a  cool  and  calm  determination 

*  Active  Powers,  p.  275.  f  Part  IL  p.  8a 
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of  the  mind,  with  fore-thought  and  will,  a  moral  action  ?  If  it  be, 
since  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  such  an  action  may  be  done  with- 
out a  motive,  it  follows,  that,  directly  contrary  to  what  Dr.  Reid 
himself  asserts,  an  action  done  without  a  motive,  can  have  merit 
or  demerit ;  or  a  moral  action  may  have  no  merit  or  demerit  in 
it.  Or  if  an  action  done  by  a  cool  and  calm  determination  of 
mind,  be  not  a  moral  action,  then  in  this  controversy  we  have  no 
more  to  do  with  it,  than  we  have  with  the  beating  of  the  pulse 
or  winking  of  the  eyes ;  for  this  controversy  respects  moral  ac- 
tions only.  Again,  in  the  page  last  referred  to.  Dr.  Reid  tells 
us,  ''  If  a  man  could  not  act  without  motive,  he  would  have  no 
power  at  all."  But  if  wc  have  a  power  to  act  without  motive, 
this  power,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  does  not  enable  us  to  do  those 
actions,  which  have  either  merit  or  demerit ;  i.  e.  moral  actions. 
Therefore  for  the  purposes  of  morality,  of  virtue  and  vice,  reward 
and  punishment,  such  a  power  would  do  us  no  good.  So  that 
according  to  Dr.  Reid,  we  have  no  power  to  perform  any  moral 
action.  For  according  to  him,  power  to  act  with  motive  only,  is 
no  power  at  all.  Therefore  whatever  power  we  have,  is  a  power 
to  act  without  motive.  But  a  power  to  act  without  motive,  is  a 
power  to  perform  those  actions  only,  which  have  neither  merit 
nor  demerit ;  i.  e.  which  are  no  moral  actions.  Yet,  he  says, 
'^  The  actions,  which  are  done  without  a  motive,  are  of  moment 
in  the  question  concerning  moral  liberty"*  By  moral  liberty  I 
conclude  he  means  that  liberty,  in  the  exercise  of  which  we  act 
morally,  or  with  merit  or  demerit.  Therefore  questions  concern- 
ing this  liberty  are  questions  concerning  moral  actions.  But  how 
can  those  actions,  which  have  no  morality  in  them,  be  of  moment 
in  questions  concerning  moral  actions  ?  Can  the  peristaltic  mo- 
tion or  the  action  of  the  solids  on  the  fluids  in  the  human  consti- 
tution, be  of  moment  in  a  question  concerning  malice  or  envy  ? 
In  the  page  last  quoted,  Dr.  Reid  says,  "  If  we  have  a  power 
of  acting  without  motive,  that  power  joined  to  a  weaker  motive, 
may  counterbalance  a  stronger."  What  if  it  may  ?  The  action 
or  actions,  which  should  be  the  result  in  such  a  case,  would  not 
be  of  a  moral  nature.  For  if  an  action  done  entirely  without 
motive  be  not  of  a  moral  nature,  as  Dr.  Reid  grants,  that  which 
is  done  against  the  stronger  motive,  being  on  the  whole  done 
without  motive,  must  also  be  not  of  a  moral  nature.  As  the 
weaker  motive  is  withstood  and  balanced  by  a  part  of  the 
strength  of  the  stronger,  so  far  as  a  man  acts  against  the  excess 
of  the  strength  of  the  stronger,  he  must  act  without  motive. 
Therefore  if  a  man  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  his  duty,  as  with 
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the  force  of  1,  to  preserve  his  temperance ;  and  be  influenced  by 
his  appetite,  as  with  the  force  of  2,  to  intemperance,  and  then 
by  a  self-determining  power  determine  himself  to  temperance 
against  the  stronger  motive ;  there  is  according  to  Dr.  Reid's  own 
concession,  no  virtue  and  no  morality  in  the  determination.  Who 
then  would  wish  for  such  a  power  as  this  ?  And  why  did  Dr. 
Reid  think  it  worth  his  while,  to  dispute  for  it  ?  Surely  in  dis* 
puting  for  it,  he  spent  his  time  and  strength  in  a  very  useless 
manner. 

Though  Dr.  Reid  holds,  as  just  quoted,  that  <<  if  a  man  could 
not  act  without  motive,  he  would  have  no  power  at  all ;"  yet  he 
holds,  as  has  been  quoted  also,  that  '^  the  influence  of  motives  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  liberty  and  indeed  supposes  it."  And 
be  defines  liberty  to  be  '<  a  power  over  the  determinations  of  the 
will."*  Therefore  as  "  the  influence  of  motives  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  liberty  and  supposes  it ;"  and  as  "  a  power  over  the 
determinations  of  the  will "  is  liberty ;  the  influence  of  motives 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  ^'  a  power  over  the  determinations  of 
the  will."  And  if  a  man  could  not  act  without  motive,  but  al- 
ways acted  under  the  influence  of  it,  he  in  the  first  place,  '<  would 
have  no  power  at  all ;"  in  the  second  place,  he  would  have  some 
power ;  viz.  "  a  power  over  the  determinations  of  his  own  will," 
which  according  to  him,  is  liberty y  and  not  only  is  consistent, 
with  the  influence  of  motive,  but  is  supposed  in  it.  But  the  de- 
fenders of  the  self-determining  power  are  fated  to  inconsistency, 
and  self-contradiction,  and  not  one  of  them  more  so  than  this 
Dr.  Reid. 

He  also  holds,  that  in  order  to  have  any  power  at  all,  we  must 
have  a  power  to  act  without  motive,  and  therefore  without  the 
influence  of  motive.  But  the  influence  of  motive  is,  according  to 
his  own  concession,  supposed  \n  liberty.  Therefore  to  have  any 
power  at  all,  we  must  have  a  power  to  act  without  that  which  is 
supposed  in  liberty  and  therefore  without  liberty  itself.  And  if 
we  iiave  that  which  is  supposed  in  liberty,  and  of  course  have 
liberty  itself,  we  have  no  power  at  all ;  i.  c.  if  we  have  a  power 
over  the  determinations  of  our  own  will,  which  is  liberty ;  we 
have  no  power  at  all  and  have  no  liberty  ;  or  if  we  have  power 
and  liberty,  we  have  no  power  nor  liberty.  But  it  is  endless  to 
trace  the  absurdities  of  the  self-determining  power  and  of  the 
most  acute  writer  that  ever  undertook  the  defence  of  it.  It  is 
indeed  a  burdensome  stone,  which  like  that  of  Sisyphus,  will  for- 
ever roll  down  on  the  heads  of  tliose  who  give  it  a  place  in  their 
building. 
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If  we  have  a  power  to  act  without  motive,  we  have  a  power  to 
act  without  end  or  design ;  and  Buch  an  action  is  as  totally  with- 
out morality,  as  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  or  the  motion  of  a 
cannon  ball.  And  a  power  to  perfonn  such  an  action,  is  not  a 
power  to  perform  any  moral  action,  nor  can  such  a  power  be 
called  moral  liberty ;  but  it  is  a  power  to  divest  ourselves,  in  that 
action  at  least,  of  all  moral  agency. 

To  choose  anything  without  motive,  is  really  a  contradiction ; 
it  is  to  choose  it  and  not  choose  it,  at  the  same  time.  Whatever 
b  chosen,  is  chosen  as  being  agreeable  in  some  respect  or  other ; 
and  whatever  is  agreeable,  is  agreeable  either  in  itself  immedi- 
ately, or  on  account  of  its  connection  with  something  else  and 
its  subserviency  to  it,  which  something  b  immediately  agreeable 
in  itself.  Now  whatever  is  agreeable  on  account  of  its  connec- 
tion with  something  else,  is  chosen  on  account  of  that  something 
else,  as  the  motive.  Whatever  is  in  itself  agreeable  to  a  man,  is 
chosen  from  the  motive  of  his  appetite,  taste  or  bias,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  President  Edwards'  sense  of  motive.  And  whatever 
is  not  agreeable  to  a  man  on  one  or  other  of  these  accounts,  is  not 
agreeable  at  all,  and  therefore  is  nof  chosen. 

To  choose  an  object  without  motive,  is  to  choose  it  without 
any  end  or  design,  either  of  immediate  or  remote  gratification  of 
any  principle  in  him,  who  makes  the  choice.  And  whether  this 
be  possible  or  conceivable,  I  wish  every  candid  person  to  judge. 

An  act  of  choice  without  a  motive,  in  the  large  sense  of  motive 
as  defined  by  President  Edwards,  is  an  event  without  a  cause. 
For  every  cause  of  volition  is  included  in  President  Edwards' 
definition  of  motive.  "  By  motive,"  says  he,  "  I  mean  the  whole 
of  that  which  moves,  excites  or  invites  the  mind  to  volition, 
whether  it  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly."* 
Accordingly  in  his  further  explanation  of  his  idea  of  motive,  he 
mentions  all  agreeable  objects  and  views,  all  reasons  and  argu- 
ments, and  all  internal  biases  and  tempers,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  volition  ;  i.  e.  every  cause  or  occasion  of  volition.  And  if  an 
immediate  divine  influence  or  any  other  extrinsic  influence,  be  the 
cause  of  volition,  it  may  be  called  a  motive  in  the  same  sense  that 
a  bias  is.  Now,  if  an  act  of  choice  be  without  motive  in  this 
sense,  it  is  absolutely  without  a  cause.  The  evasion  of  Dr. 
Clarke  and  others,  that  the  mind  itself  is  the  cause  of  its  own  vo- 
litions, has  been  already  considered  ;  beside  other  absurdities,  it 
has  been  found  to  lead  to  an  infinite  series  of  volitions  causing 
one  another ;  which  is  as  great  an  absurdity,  as  an  infinite  series 
of  men  begetting  one  another.     Or  if  it  were  allowed  that  a 
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mail  doe9  efficiently  cause  bis  own  volitions  without  motiver ;  still 
he  must  came  them  without  design  or  end,  and  therefore  must 
cause  them  in  the  dark  and  by  mere  chance. 

Archbishop  King  says,  ^^  The  will  cannot  be  determined  to 
good  by  objects."*  Then  aD  the  good  and  evil  in  the  universe 
cannot  determine  one  act  of  the  will.  He  also  sa]rs,  **  The  more 
ftee  any  one  is  and  the  less  liable  to  external  motions,  the  more 
perfect  he  is.'^f  Therefore  the  less  liable,  a  man  is  to  be  influx 
enced  by  the  divine  law  and  its  precepts,  by  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
by  right  and  wrong,  by  the  divine  glory,  or  by  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  virtue  and  vice  here  or  hereafter;  the  more  peN 
feet  he  is !  1  ! 

If  motives  have  not  influence  on  men  they  are  not  capable  of 
moral  government  The  whole  of  moral  government  depends 
on  influencing  the  subject  by  the  motives  of  laws,  precepts, 
penalties,  rewards  and  punishments,  etc. 

However,  the  Archbishop  is  perhaps  the  most  crauistent  advo* 
cate  for  self-determination,  that  has  ever  written.  Clarke,.  Jaek-* 
SOD,  Price  and  Reid  grant  too  much.  They  grant,  though  tftey 
do  not  hold  to  it  throughout,  that  the  will  always  acts  acooiding 
to  motives,  and  allow  the  influence  of  motives ;  yet  they  bold, 
that  the  will  determines  itself  and  causes  its  own  acts ;  which  is 
just  like  the  idea  of  some  concerning  the  power  of  the  civil  magis-* 
trate,  a  power  to  govern  the  people,  who  have  the  entire  govern-* 
ment  of  the  magistrate.  But  Archbishop  King  strikes  a  bold 
stroke.  He  holds,  that  there  is "  a  fecnky'^  in  human  nature 
^  naturally  inclined  to  exerdse,  and  that  one  exercise  is  more 
agreeable  than  another,  not  from  any  natural  fitness  in  one  rather 
than  another;  but  from  the  application  of  the  faculty  itself;  for 
another  would  often  be  no  less  agreeable,  if  it  had  happened  to 
be  determined  to  that."|  '<  It  is  the  very  nature  of  an  active 
power,  to  make  an  object  agreeable  to  itself,  i.  e.  good,  by  it* 
own  proper  act  For  here  the  goodness  of  the  object  does  not 
precede  the  act  of  election,  so  as  to  excite  it,  but  election  make* 
the  goodness  in  the  object ;  that  is,  the  thing  is  agreeable  becauso 
chosen,  and  not  chosen  because  agreeable.  We  cannot  therefore 
Justly  inquire  after  any  other  cause  of  election,  than  the  power 
Itself."^  It  seems  then,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  a  self-determin* 
ing  power  to  exercise  itself,  not  in  any  particular  manner,  but  m 
any  manner  and  every  possible  manner.  It  presses  like  water  in 
a  cistern  on  every  side  alike,  endeavoring  to  flow  out  in  exerciscE. 

*  Law's  edition,  p.  394.  f  Ibid.  p.  354.  X  Ibid.  p.  96a 

§  Ibid.  pp.  279,  280. 
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And  whenever  it  does  in  fad  flow  out  in  any  porticuhr  exercise, 
there  is  no  cause  or  reason  for  this  exercise,  more  than  for  any 
other  possible  exercise.  The  only  cause  or  reason  is  the  natural 
inclination  of  this  power  to  flow  out  in  any  and  all  possible  exer- 
cises. This  is  just  as  good  accounting  for  any  particular  exercise 
of  this  power  as  it  would  be,  to  account  for  the  Archbishc^'s 
writing  his  book,  by  saying,  that  he  had  a  general  power  and  in- 
clination to  write  something  or  other. 

In  this  scheme  of  Dr.  King,  we  see  the  genuine  idee  of  libertjf 
pf  indifference.  It  is  an  equal  inclination,  previously  to  election, 
to  all  possible  elections  and  volitions,  and  a  perfect  indifference 
to  all  conceivable  objects ;  so  that  no  particular  object  or  situa- 
tion is  more  suited  to  give  pleasure  or  misery  to  a  man,  than 
another ;  and  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  consequence  and  depend 
entirely  on  a  man's  own  choice  and  will ;  so  that  it  is  entirely  in 
a  man's  power  and  depends  entirely  on  his  own  will,  to  render 
Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace  more  pleasant,  than  a  bed  of  down 
perfumed  with  roses. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  according  to  this  account  of  the  sdf- 
determining  power,  whenever  it  does  exercise  itself,  it  does  it  bf 
mere  chance^  or  as  Dr.  King  himself  expresses  it,  it  happen9\oh^ 
determined  to  that  exercise.  Thus  we  have  the  fiunouff  liberty 
of  contingence  or  perfect  uncertainty,  a  Uberty  of  blind  ftte  or 
chance ! 

Our  opponents  hold,  that  the  governing  influence  of  motive  is 
inconsistent  with  liberty  and  moral  agency  ;  then  if  a  man  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  motive  to  a  compliance  with  the  gospel  and  its 
precepts,  or  by  any  temptation  to  the  commission  of  any  action 
commonly  reputed  ever  so  criminal ;  in  reality  there  is  no  virtue 
in  the  former  nor  vice  in  the  latter ;  because  the  influence  of  the 
motive  destroys  liberty  and  moral  agency,  the  man  is  wrought 
upon  by  an  extrinsic  cause  and  therefore  is  a  mere  patient  and 
not  an  agent.  Therefore  no  man  needs  to  be  at  all  afraid  of  any 
temptation,  nor  according  to  this  scheme  ought  the  Lord* s  Pray- 
er to  remain  any  longer  without  correction.  The  light  of  this 
improved  age  requires  a  new  edition  of  it  corrected  and  improved. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  motives  do  indeed  have  an  influence  to 
persuade  men,  but  not  a  certain  infallible  influence ;  I  answer, 
just  so  far  as  they  have  influence,  their  influence  t^  certain  and 
infallible,  because  it  is  an  influence  that  really  exists.  That  which 
does  exist,  certainly  exists,  and  it  is  an  infallible  truth,  that  it 
does  exist. 

Or  if  it  be  pleaded,  that  the  mind  is  still  free,  because  motives 
are  not  the  eflicient  causes  of  volition ;  I  answer,  that  the  same 
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plea  would  prove,  that  a  West-India  slave  is  free,  because  his  ac- 
tions are  not  efficiently  caused  by  his  master  or  driver,  and  they 
only  exhibit  such  motives  as  influence  the  slave  himself  to  perform 
those  actions;  And  the  same  plea  will  prove,  that  moral  neces- 
sity is  perfectly  consistent  with  liberty.  For  moral  necessity  is  a 
mere  previous  certainty  of  a  moral  action ;  and  this  is  no  more 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  action,  than  the  persuasive  motive,  which 
is  the  occasion  of  an  action. 

I  am  entirely  willing,  that  the  advocates  for  the  self-determin- 
ing power  should  take  their  choice  of  either  Dr.  Clarke's  scheme 
of  constant  concomitancy  of  motives  and  volitions ;  or  Arch- 
bishop Bang's  scheme,  that  motives  have  no  influence,  and  that 
previously  to  election  all  things  are  perfectly  indiflerent  to  the 
man  who  makes  the  election.  If  they  choose  to  adopt  the  scheme 
of  constant  concomitancy j  they  at  once  allow  an  in&Uible  con- 
nection between  motives  and  volition ;  they  must  give  up  the 
power  to  act  or  not  act,  the  liberty  to  either  side,  and  their  favorite 
aigument  from  choosing  one  of  several  indifferent  things ;  they 
must  renounce  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  will,  and 
allow  that  it  is  as  really  bounded,  limited  and  controlled  by  mo- 
tives, as  the  slave  is  by  his  driver,  or  as  the  will  is  by  moral  ne- 
cessity ;  and  there  is  nothing  of  their  boasted  liberty  left  worth 
contending  for,  nothing  but  the  pitiful  power  of  manufiicturing  vo- 
litions according  to  the  mandates  of  motives ;  just  as  a  West-India 
negro  manufactures  sugar  under  the  lash  of  his  driver. 

Or  if  they  choose  Archbishop  King's  scheme  ;  absurdities  no 
less  glaring  will  follow.  If  all  things  before  election  be  indiffer- 
ent, then  every  election  is  made  without  motive,  reason,  end,  de- 
sign or  any  consideration  right  or  wrong ;  every  act  of  choice 
is  an  act  of  as  perfect  stupidity,  as  the  motion  of  a  cannon  ball  or 
the  idling  of  a  stone  ;  every  man  by  choice  or  rejection  makes 
any  object  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  good  or  bad,  to  him- 
self ;  every  man,  in  every  situation  has  the  perfect  control  of  his 
own  happiness  and  misery  ;  and  it  is  but  for  him  to  choose  to  lie 
on  a  gridiron,  which  he  can  as  easily  do,  as  choose  anything  else, 
and  he  converts  it  into  a  bed  of  roses.  This  is  self-determina- 
tion to  some  purpose. 

Such  exclamations  as  the  following  have  been  made,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject :  <^  If  man  be  governed  by  motives,  how  is  he 
free  ?  Where  is  freedom  ?  What  liberty  has  man  more  than  a 
beast  ?  All  his  actions  are  subject  to  a  fatal  chain  of  causes  and 
effects !"  But  such  exclamations  may  justly  be  retorted,  on  either 
of  the  forementioned  hypotheses  of  determining  our  own  voli- 
tions agreeably  to  motives,  or  without  motives.     If  we  determine 
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them  agreeably  to  motiyeB  only  ;  then  we  are  limited  to  motives, 
we  can  go  in  one  track  only,  we  can  act  no  otherwise  than  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  sovereign  and  aU  controlling  motives. 
Then  ''  how  is  man  free  ?  Where  is  freedom  ?  What  Hberty  has 
inan  more  than  a  beast  ?  All  his  actions  are  subject  to  a  fatal 
chain  of  motives !" — Or  if  it  be  said,  that  we  determine  oar  own 
volitions  without  motives,  end,  design  or  any  consideration  good 
or  bad  ;  as  in  this  case  we  act  with  perfect  stupidity,  it  may  with 
the  greatest  propriety  be  demanded,  "  How  are  we  free  ?  Where 
b  freedom  ?  What  liberty  has  man  more  than  a  beast  ?  '' 

If  there  be,  as  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Price,  etc  allow,  a  constaot 
concomitancy  or  connection  between  motives  and  vcditions;  this 
connection  is  an  established  law  ;  as  really  such,  as  the  connec- 
tion between  a  certain  temperature  of  the  seasons  and  the  gro¥irth 
of  vegetables.  Now  of  this  establishment  there  is  scmie  author. 
It  is  an  effect  and  has  an  efficient  cause.  Nor  will  it  be  pretend- 
ed, that  the  mind,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  volitionB,  is  the  ef- 
ficient cause  of  this  establishment.  This  beside  other  difficul- 
ties attending  it,  would  imply  a  direct  contradiction ;  as  it  is  now 
granted,  that  the  mind  acts  invariably  aocording  to  motives ;  and 
yet  in  establisiung  the  influence  of  moUves,  it  must  act  without 
that  influence,  i.  e.  without  motive.  For  a  motive  can  have  no 
influence,  before  influence  is  given  to  it ;  and  nothing  can  be  a 
motive,  which  has  no  persuasive  influence  or  tendency.  Thers- 
fore  the  influence  of  motives  and  the  connection  between  them 
and  volitions,  are  the  effects  of  some  cause  extrinsic  to  the  mind. 
And  this  causation  of  the  influence  and  consequences  of  motives, 
or  of  the  connection  between  motive  and  volition,  is  really  a  cau- 
sation of  volitions  themselves,  and  that  by  an  extrinsic  cause. 
Thus  the  authors  just  mentioned  and  those  who  with  them  ac- 
knowledge a  constant  concomitancy  of  motives  and  volitions,  are 
brought  into  a  dilemma.  If  they  hold  that  this  concomitancy 
and  constant  connection  is  caused  by  the  mind  itself,  they  must 
grant,  that  it  is  caused  without  motive,  and  so  contradict  the 
very  principle  they  grant,  of  constant  concomitancy.  If  they  al- 
low, that  this  connection  is  caused  by  some  other  cause,  than 
the  mind  itself ;  they  must  of  course  grant,  that  voUtions  are  the 
effects  of  an  extrinsic  cause. 

"  If  volition  and  agreeable  perception,'*  says  Dr.  West,  "  be 
one  and  the  same  thing,  then  motive  and  volition  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  For  nothing  can  be  a  motive,  but  an  agreeable 
perception  ;  or — motive  is  the  perceiving  of  the  fitness  of  an  ob- 
ject to  answer  a  particular  purpose."*     Hence  he  argues,  that 
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'*  if  motive  be  agreeable  perception,  and  agreeable  perception  be 
a  volition,  and  motive  be  the  cause  of  an  act  of  the  will,  then  an 
act  of  the  will  is  the  cause  of  an  act  of  the  will."  And  that 
'^  motive  and  volition  are  one  and  the  same  thing."  No  doubt 
Dr.  West  has  a  right  to  tell  his  own  sense  of  the  word  motive. 
But  when  President  Edwards  has  particularly  given  his  sense  of 
that  word,  and  it  appears  to  be  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Dr.  West,  the  Doctor  has  no  right  to  argue  from  his  sense,  to 
confute  the  President.  He  by  motive  meant  not  only  a  percep- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  an  object  to  a  particular  purpose,  but,  as  has 
been  ahready  observed, ''  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites 
or  invites  the  mind  to  volition ;"  and  not  only  <'  the  views  of  the 
mind,"  but  "  the  state,  frame,  temper  and  Imbit  of  the  mind," 
however  caused.  Therefore  many  volitions  may  be  caused  or 
occasioned  by  motive  in  this  sense,  which  are  not  caused  by  any 
perception  at  all,  but  by  appetite,  bias,  taste,  etc.  And  if  a  man 
perceive  ever  so  clearly  the  fitness  of  an  object  to  answer  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  and  in  this  respect  its  agreeaUeness,  this  is  not 
the  same  as  actual  choice  of  that  object,  all  things  considered. 
A  man  may  perceive,  that  hard  and  constant  labor  is  will  fitted 
to  the  increase  of  his  property  ;  yet  he  may  not  choose  it. 

Though  it  should  be  said,  that  every  agreeable  perception  b 
a  volition  ;  it  would  not  follow,  that  a  volition  is  a  motive  to  it- 
self, which  is  what  Dr.  West  means,  if  he  mean  to  fix  any  ab- 
surdity, in  saying,  that  motive  and  volition  are  one  and  the  same. 
There  is  no  absurdity  in  the  supposition,  that  one  volition  should 
be  a  motive  to  another  volition ;  that  a  strong  wish  for  honor 
should  be  a  motive  to  determine  a  man  to  generosity,  hospitality, 
a  general  good  treatment  of  his  neighbors,  and  many  services 
useful  to  the  public ;  and  charity  requires  us  to  believe,  that  a 
desire  to  do  good,  was  the  motive,  which  made  Dr.  West  willing 
to  write  and  publish  his  Essays  on  Liberty  and  Necessity. 
The  principle  from  which  Dr.  West  endeavors  to  fasten  an  ab- 
surdity on  President  Edwards,  is  that  nothing  can  be  a  motive 
but  an  agreeable  perception ;  which  is  both  contrary  to  truth 
and  contrary  to  President  Edwards. 

Archbishop  King  speaks  abundantly  of  ^'  depraved  elections." 
What  does  he  mean  by  depraved  elections  1  Elections  not  ac- 
cording to  truth,  reason  or  divine  revelation  ?  But  if  a  man  were 
to  choose  according  to  these,  he  must  not  be  persuaded  to  such 
election  by  any  regard  to  truth,  reason  or  divine  revelation ;  this 
would  imply,  that  all  things  were  not  perfectly  indifferent  to  him 
before  election,  and  that  some  things  are  chosen,  because  they 
are  previously  adapted  to  exdte  choice,  and  not  agreeable  mere- 
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hf  because  they  are  chosen,  as  he  holds  in  places  before  quoted* 
Besides ;  if  a  man  choose  what  is  agreeable  to  truth,  reason  or 
revelation, /rom  a  regard  to  truth,  reason  or  revelation,  or  which 
is  the  same  thing,  from  the  motive  of  truth,  reason  or  revelation, 
he  is  persuaded y  influenced  and  wrought  upon  by  those  motives ; 
consequently  he  is  passim  in  being  the  subject  of  this  influence 
of  the  motives,  and  not  free  in  the  sense  cf  freedom,  which  the 
Archbishop  holds.  Again,  if  a  man  choose  what  is  dictated  by 
truth,  reason  or  revelation,  from  regard  to  anything  else  than 
truth,  reason  or  revelation  ;  as  he  is  influenced  by  motive,  which 
is  the  thing  which  he  regards,  he  is  in  the  same  sense  not  free. 
Therefore  to  be  free  in  that  sense  he. must  choose  it  from  no  re- 
gard to  anything,  but  without  motive,  end  or  design.  And  m 
such  a  choice  what  there  is  of  depravity  or  virtue,  more  than 
there  is  in  the  shining  of  the  sun  or  in  the  blowing  of  the  wind, 
let  any  man  point  out. 

Whether  there  be  an  infallible  connection  between  motives 
and  volitions  or  not ;  still  so  far  as  they  influence  and  have  effect ; 
so  far  the  subject  is  wrought  upon  by  an  extrinsic  eause  and  is 
passive ;  and  therefore  according  to  our  opponents,  so  far  bis  lib- 
erty and  moral  agency  are  destroyed.  Why  then  should  motives 
ever  be  used  with  any  man  ?  We  ought  not  to  use  them,  mthr 
ing  that  they  may  have  no  effect  or  influence  at  aill.  Nor  ought 
we  to  use  them,  to  destroy  moral  agency,  and  to  turn  men  into 
machines.  For  what  purpose  then  should  we  use  them  ?  We 
commonly  use  them  to  persuade.  But  to  persuade  is  to  influ- 
ence a  man  by  motive,  which  is  an  extrinsic  cause ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  motive,  he  is  passive ;  and  in  such  a  case  our 
opponents  say  his  liberty  and  moral  agency  are  destroyed.  But 
if  they  be  not  in  this  way  destroyed  ;  an  infallible  connection  be- 
tween motive  and  volition  is  not  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  and 
therefore  why  should  Dr.  West  or  any  other  man  dispute 
against  it  ? 

Most,  if  not  all  writers  in  favor  of  self-determination  allow, 
that  men  generally  act  on  motive ;  and  I  presume  they  would 
not  deny,  that  whenever  they  do  act  on  motive,  they  are  persua* 
ded  to  act  by  the  motive.  Therefore  on  their  principles,  men 
are  generally  deprived  of  liberty  and  moral  agency,  generally  act 
as  mere  machines  and  passive  instruments  ;  and  all  their  objec- 
tions against  an  infallible  connection  between  motives  and  voli- 
tion, may  be  retorted,  with  respect  to  the  general  conduct  of 
mankind.  And  as  to  the  liberty  and  moral  agency  exercised  in 
some  rare  instances,  when  men  act  without  motive,  as  when  they 
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sre  fuppofled  to  chooie  between  things  perfectlj  indifferent ;  it 
IB  a  mere  trifle  not  worth  disputing  about. 

Dr.  Price  declares,  **  That  by  determining  as  we  please/'  he 
means,  ^^  our  possessing  a  power  to  make  either  of  two  motives 
the  strongest ;  i.  e.  to  make  either  of  them  the  motive  that  shaH 

K^vail,  and  the  motive  on  which  we  riiall  please  to  determine."* 
t  this  act,  by  which  we  make  one  motive  the  strongest,  must 
be  without  motive.  If  it  be  not  without,  but  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  motive,  not  we,  but  that  prior  motive  makes  that  motive 
•trongest,  on  which  we  please  to  determine.  And  as  the  compli*- 
anoe  with  that  prior  motive  is  an  act  in  which  we  determine  as 
we  please,  a  still  prior  motive  is  necessary  to  that  act,  and  we 
must  give  strength  to  that  motive  too,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  without  motive  we  make  one  motive  stronger 
than  another,  we  in  this  case  at  least  act  without  motive ;  which 
is  contrary  to  what  Dr.  Price  abundantly  professes.  He  says, 
**  A  self-determining  power  which  is  under  no  influence  from 
motweSf  has  never  been  meant  by  any  advocates  for  liberty.'' 
But  if  we  may  and  do  act  without  motive  in  making  one  motive 
to  prevail ;  why  may  we  not  immediately  act  without  motive,  as 
well  as  first  without  motive  make  one  motive  the  strongest,  tiiat 
we  may  comply  with  it  ?  Besides ;  to  give  strength  to  a  motive, 
that  we  may  comply  with  it,  is  really,  in  the  act  of  giving  that 
strength,  to  comply  with  the  motive,  and  to  choose  the  object 
which  it  recommends.  It  is  like  giving  money  to  a  friend,  that 
he  may  procure  for  us  a  certain  commodity.  This  certainly  im- 
plies, that  we  choose  and  wish  for  that  commodity. 

In  the  same  page  Dr.  Price  puts  the  question ;  <<  Has  a  man 
urged  by  contrary  inclinations,  no  controlling  power  over  his  in- 
clinations, to  make  one  of  them  preferably  to  the  other,  the  incli- 
nation which  he  will  follow  ?"  I  answer,  no ;  there  is  a  contra- 
diction in  it.  The  supposition  implies,  that  before  he  **  makes 
one  of  them  the  inclination  that  he  will  follow,"  it  is  not  the  in- 
-clination  which  he  chooses  to  follow.  But  this  is  not  true.  In 
that  he  voluntarily  makes  it  the  inclination  that  he  will  follow,  it 
IB  implied  that  he  is  inclined  to  follow  it.  He  is  willing  and 
chooses  to  follow  it,  and  therefore  he  voluntarily  makes  it  the  in- 
cKnation,  which  he  will  follow.  Thus  it  is  previously  what  he 
makes  it  to  be ;  and  he  is  willing  before  he  is  willing.  In  mak- 
ing it  the  inclination,  which  he  will  follow,  he  does  follow  it.  He 
follows  it  before  he  follows  it 

Dr.  Price  in  the  same  book  says,  *'  I  am  sensible,  that  it  is 
nonsense,  to  deny  the  influence  of  motives,  or  to  maintain  that 
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there  are  no  fixed  principles  and  ends,  by  which  the  will  |is 
guided."*  Then  is  it  not  nonsense,  to  assert,  that  we  give 
strength  to  motives  ?  And  that  we  make  an  inclination,  the  in- 
clination that  we  will  follow  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
consequence,  unless  we  give  strength  to  one  motive,  under  the 
influence  of  another,  and  so  run  into  the  infinite  series. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Remarks  on  Collins,t  supposes,  that  motives 
have  same  influence,  but  not  a  prevailing,  governing  one ;  and 
that  over  and  above  the  persuasive  influence  of  motives,  the  self- 
determining  power  must  by  its  own  force  exert  itself  to  produce 
volition.  Thus^  he  reprobates  the  supposition,  that  if  a  naan  be 
not  determined  by  motives  necessarily,  i.  e.  certainly  and  really; 
he  can  in  no  degree  be  influenced  by  them.  But  to  be  influ- 
enced by  motives,  is  to  be  really  and  efiectually  influenced,  just 
so  far  as  the  subject  is  influenced  by  them  at  all.  And  so  far  as 
he  is  influenced  or  persuaded  by  them,  so  far  is  he  governed  and 
determined  by  them.  For  that  is  what  we  mean  by  a  deteraii- 
nation  by  motives^  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  a  man  is  not 
influenced  or  determined  by  motive,  he  acts  without  motive  and 
without  regard  to  it.  So  that  there  is  no  medium  between  no 
real  or  persuasive  influence  of  motive,  and  a  detemdning  gcnh 
eming  influence. 

Again,  he  reprobates  the  idea,  ^'that  motives  and  reasons 
can  be  of  no  weight  and  no  use  at  all  to  men,  unless  they  neoM- 
sitate  them  ;  and  that  if  a  person  be  not  determined  irresistibly^ 
then  he  must  be  totally  indiflerent  to  all  actions  alike,  and  can 
have  no  regard  to  motives  and  reasons  of  action  at  all."^  By  ne- 
cessitating  and  determining  irresistibly,  if  he  mean  anything 
to  the  purpose,  he  must  mean  really  and  actually  to  influence  by 
persuasion,  so  as  to  give  some  bias  or  inclination  to  the  will. 
And  it  is  plain,  that  if  motives  do  not  at  all  bias  or  incline  the 
will,  the  man  remains  in  a  state  of  total  indiflerence,  and  '^  has 
no  regard  to  motives  or  reasons  of  action  at  all."  Nor  is  there 
any  medium  between  an  inclination  of  the  will  and  total  indif- 
ference ;  for  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  there  is  no  medium 
between  an  inclination  of  the  will  and  no  inclination  of  it.  And 
if  "  motives  and  reasons"  do  not  incline  men's  wills  and  have  no 
previous  tendency  to  incline  them,  "  they  are  of  no  weight  or  use 
at  all  to  men  ;"  and  if  a  person  be  not  really  inclined  by  them, 
he  is  totally  indiflerent  to  them. 

In  the  same  page,  the  Doctor  considers  it  as  needing  proof, 
"that  a  self-moving  power  is  inconsistent  with  having  any  r^ard 
to  reasons  of  acting."     So  far  as  a  person  is  persuaded  to  act, 
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hj  reasons  and  motives  ;  so  fiu*  be  is  influenced  by  motires,  in 
the  sense,  in  which  we  hold,  that  any  person  is  influenced  by 
them ;  therefore  so  far  is  not  self-determined  or  setf-moved.  Or 
if  by  self-determination  be  meant,  that  under  the  efiectoal  per- 
suasion of  motives,  we  cause  our  own  volitions  ;  (though  we  de- 
ny the  posttbility  of  causing  our  own  volitions)  yet  as  to  liberty 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  oppose  it,  it  would  come  to  the  same. 
The  slave,  who  always  acts  by  motives  exhibited  by  his  master, 
is  as  absolutely  controlled  by  his  master,  as  the  whip  in  the  mas- 
ter's hand.  Besides,  to  be  effectually  persuaded  by  motive  to 
volition,  and  to  cause  our  own  volition  independent^  of  extrin- 
sic influence,  is  a  direct  contradiction. 

**  The  doing  of  anything  upon  or  cfier  or  in  consequence  of, 
dmt  perception"  (the  perception  of  motive)  "  this  is  the  power 
of  self-motion  or  action,  which — ^in  moral  agents  we  call  liberty.** 
If  the  doing  be  merely  in  consequence  of  motive,  without  any 
influence  of  the  motive  persuading  to  the  doing ;  that  whidh  in 
this  case  is  called  a  motive,  is  very  improperly  so  called.  So  a 
motive  would  be  no  reason  at  all  for  the  doing.  If  it  be  a  rea- 
son and  properly  a  motive^  it  movee  the  agent  to  the  doing ;  con- 
sequently the  doing  is  not  «e(/*-motion,  unless  seUWnotion  and 
motion  excited  by  an  extrinsic  cause  are  one  and  the  same.  Nor 
IS  this  motion  a  free  action  in  a  sense  opposed  to  moral  necessi- 
ty. It  is  not  free  from  extrinsic  causality,  nor  of  course  free 
from  a  dq)end6nce  on  an  extrinsic  cause.  Every  effect  is  de- 
pendent on  its  cause.  Nor  is  it  free  with  a  liberty  of  contin- 
genoe.  *  This  implies,  that  something  happens  without  a  cause. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  motive  in  this  case  is  not  the  efficient 
of  the  action  or  doing — ^this  is  granted ;  but  at  the  same  time,  for 
reasons  already  given,  it  is  denied,  that  the  man  himself  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  it  He  who  established  the  laws  of  nature,  so 
called,  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  things.  What  is  meant  by 
efficient  cause  in  any  case,  in  which  an  effect  is  produced  accord- 
ing to  established  laws  ?  For  instance,  what  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  sensation  of  heat  from  fire  ?  If  it  be  answered,  fire  is  the 
efficient  cause ;  I  also  answer,  that  the  motive  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  volition  and  doing  aforesaid.  If  it  be  said,  that  the 
Great  First  Cause  is  the  efficient  of  the  sensation  of  heat ;  the 
same  Great  Agent  is  the  efficient  cause  of  volition,  in  the  same 
way,  by  a  general  law  establishing  a  connection  between  motives 
and  volitions ;  as  there  is  a  connection  between  fire  in  certain 
situations  and  the  sensation  of  heat. 

To  allow,  that  we  are  free,  though  we  always  act  in  conse- 
quence of  motives,  unless  by  acting  be  meant  an  action  not  ex- 
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dted  or  influenced  by  motive,  and  of  which  the  motive  is  no  rea- 
son,  is  to  plead  for  no  other  liberty,  than  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  most  absolute  moral  necessity  and  with  absolute  decrees. 

Doctors  Clarke  and  Price  consider  the  man  free,  who  efficient- 
ly causes  his  own  volitions  according  to  motives,  because  he  him- 
self and  not  the  motives,  is  the  efficient  cause.  Yet  as  by  the 
supposition  he  causes  them  according  to  motives,  he  is  limited  by 
them.  And  is  a  slave  free,  who  manufactures  a  commodity  un- 
der the  control  and  lash  of  his  master  ?  Or  is  the  convict  free, 
who  himself  walks  around  the  stake,  to  which  he  is  chained  ? 
Yet  according  to  the  system  of  the  said  gentlemen,  the  slave  and 
not  the  master  is  the  efficient  cause  of  his  own  volition  to  labor. 
The  convict  and  not  the  stake,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  his  own 
volition  to  walk  around  the  stake.  Nor  is  the  master  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  limitation  of  the  volitions  of  his  slave ;  he  merely 
exhibits  the  motives  to  their  limitation.  And  it  will  not  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  stake  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  limitation  of 
the  volition  of  the  convict. 

Dr.  Price,  in  Correspondence  with  Priestly,  says,  "  that  no 
influence  of  motives,  which  is  short  of  making  them  physical  ef* 
ficients  or  agents,  can  clash  with  liberty."*  Now  the  walk,  gates 
and  bars  of  a  prison  are  not  physical  efficients  or  agents ;  yet 
they  are  as  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  they 
were  such  efficients  and  agents,  and  stood  around  him  with  gun 
and  bayonet,  to  confine  him  to  the  spot ;  or  as  if  they  had  built 
and  made  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  his  confinement.  So  if 
man  be  limited  to  act  agreeably  to  motives  only,  they  are  as  in- 
consistent with  his  liberty,  as  they  would  be,  if  they  were  intelli- 
gent agents,  had  created  themselves  and  had  established  the  con- 
nection between  themselves  and  volition.  It  is  as  to  liberty,  im- 
material who  or  what  has  established  the  connection  between  mo- 
tives and  volitions,  provided  the  connection  be  infallibly  estab- 
lished. As  it  is  immaterial  as  to  the  liberty  of  a  prisoner,  who  or 
what  made  the  walls,  gates  and  bars  of  the  prison,  whether  the 
walls,  gates  and  bars  themselves,  any  extrinsic  cause,  or  even  the 
prisoner  himself.  If  he  had  built  and  made  them  all,  had  locked 
himself  in  and  had  flung  the  key  through  the  grates,  he  would  be 
as  effectually  deprived  of  his  liberty,  as  if  the  same  things  had 
been  done  by  any  other  agent.  These  observations  lead  to  a 
further  answer  to  the  plea,  that  we  give  strength  to  the  motive 
which  determines  us.  What  if  a  man  should  give  strength  to  a 
motive  ?  After  it  is  thus  become  strong,  it  as  effectually  governs 
the  man,  and  as  really  deprives  him  of  his  liberty,  as  if  it  had 
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derived  its  strength  from  any  other  source.  Suppose  a  man 
were  possessed  of  creating  power,  and  should  create  another  man 
stronger  than  himself,  and  this  other  man  should  bind  the  former 
hand  and  foot.  Would  he  not  be  as  effectually  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  same  manner  bound  by  any 
other  man  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 


IN  WHICH  IT  IS  INQ,UIRED  WHETHER  VOLITION  BE  AN  EFFECT  AND 
HAVE  A  CAUSE. 

The  title  of  Dr.  West's  second  essay  is,  "  That  volition  is  not 
properly  an  effect,  which  has  a  cause."  Whether  his  meaning 
be,  that  it  is  an  effect  which  has  no  cause,  or  that  it  is  not  an  ef- 
fect at  all,  the  words  do  not  determine ;  but  from  the  sequel  I 
conclude,  the  latter  is  his  meaning.  This,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  is  indeed  contradicted  by  the  Doctor,  as  in  this  passage, 
**  The  modification  in  question"  (i.  e.  the  modification  which  the 
mind  gives  itself  in  willing  or  acting,  which  the  Doctor  explains 
to  be  volition)  "is  the  consequence  or  effect  of  the  mind  wil- 
ling or  choosing."*  Then  vdition  is  an  effect ;  and  an  effect  of 
a  preceding  volition. 

I  presume  the  Doctor  has  the  merit  of  originality  in  this  part  of 
his  system.  Many  things  in  the  common  scheme  of  self-deter- 
mination do  indeed  imply,  that  volition  has  no  cause  ;  viz.  Liberty 
as  opposed  to  all  necessity  or  certainty ;  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  will ;  its  exemption  from  all  influence  of  motive 
or  extrinsic  cause,  etc.  Still  I  have  not  met  with  one  writer  be- 
fore Dr.  West,  who  had  boldness  enough  expressly  to  avow  the 
sentiment.  Dr.  Clarke  and  all  the  rest  hold,  that  volition  is  the 
effect  of  the  mind  itself  in  the  exercise  of  its  self-moving  or  self- 
determining  power.  And  Doctor  Price,  when  charged  by  Dr. 
Priestly  with  holding,  that  volitions  come  to  pass  without  a  cause, 
rejects  the  imputation  and  takes  it  hardly,  that  ever  it  should 
have  been  made  to  him  or  his  system.f 

But  let  us  examine  the  reasons,  by  which  Dr.  West  endeavors 
to  support  this  doctrine.     They  are  the  following  : 

1.  That  volition  is  an  abstract  term  and  signifies  something, 
which  cannot  exist  without  a  subject ;  or  volition  is  nothing  but 

*  Page  24.  f  CorrMpondence  with  Priestly,  p.  349. 
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the  mind  williiig  or  acting ;  and  therefore  is  not  an  effect.*  Bat 
suppose  volition  be  nothing  but  the  mind  wiUing  or  acting;  is 
that  state  of  the  mind  or  the  mind  in  that  state,  not  an  effect? 
Dr.  West  will  not  deny,  that  the  mind  absolutely  considered  is 
an  effect.  If  then  the  mind  wUUng  or  in  the  exercise  of  volitimi^ 
is  not  an  effect ;  it  seems,  that  the  mind  while  without  Tolition  is 
an  effect  or  a  creature ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  volition  ceases  to 
be  an  effect,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be  a  creature.  Will  Dr. 
West  avow  this  ?  Motion  is  an  abstract  term  and  signifies  some- 
thing, which  cannot  exist  without  a  subject ;  or  motion  is  nothing 
but  a  body  moving.  But  will  it  hence  follow,  that  motion  or  a 
body  moving  is  not  an  effect  ?  No  more  does  it  follow  from  the 
aigument  of  Dr.  West  now  under  consideration,  that  volitioii  is 
not  an  effect.  The  Doctor  grants,  that  volition  is  the  modifica- 
tion or  mode  of  the  mind ;  and  is  not  that  mode  an  effect  ?  If 
it  be  not  an  effect,  because  it  is  a  mode  of  the  mind,  then  doubt- 
less no  other  mode  of  the  mind  is  an  effect.  And  strip  the  mind 
of  all  its  modes,  and  you  will  take  away  the  mind  itself;  because 
some  of  those  modes  are  esmtntiai  modes.  If  all  the  modes  of  the 
mind,  essential  and  accidental,  taken  singly  and  collectively,  be 
not  e&cts ;  the  mind  itself  is  not  an  efiect.  On  the  prindjdie  of 
Doctor  West's  ai^gument,  no  mode  whatever  is  an  effect.  The 
principle  is  this,  That  whatever  cannot  subsist  of  itself  out  of  any 
sobject,  is  not  an  effect.  But  no  mode,  solidity,  extension,  fi^ 
ure,  color  or  motion,  can  subsist  without  a  subject.  Therefore 
not  one  of  them  nor  any  other  mode  is  an  effect.  And  if  not 
one  of  those  modes  by  itself,  is  an  effect,  all  of  them  taken  to- 
gether are  not  an  effect ;  and  therefore  body  or  matter  is  not  an 
effect ;  yea  neither  matter  nor  spirit  is  an  effect.  And  as  mat- 
ter and  spirit  with  their  modes,  comprehend  the  whole  creaticm ; 
it  will  follow  tliat  no  creature  is  an  efiect ;  L  e.  no  creature  is  a 
creature. 

2.  That  volition  or  the  mind  willing,  is  not  an  effect,  because 
it  is  an  efiicient  cause.  Dr.  West  believes,  that  a  carpenter  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  a  ship  ;  and  does  he  therefore  believe,  that 
the  carpenter  in  building  the  ship  is  not  a  creature?  This  would 
follow  on  the  principle  of  this  argument.  The  principle  is,  that 
whatever  is  an  efiicient  cause,  cannot  be  an  effect.  Therefore 
as  a  carpenter  is  the  efficient  cause  of  a  ship,  he  is  not  an  effect, 
or  not  a  creature.  Dr.  West  and  others  take  it  for  granted,  that 
if  volition  be  an  effect,  it  cannot  be  a  cause.  This  is  just  as  ab- 
surd as  to  hold,  that  unless  a  carpenter  be  uncaused,  he  cannot 
build  a  ship ;  and  that  a  creature  can  be  the  cause  of  nothing. 
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3.  That  if  the  operation  or  action,  which  is  essential  to  the 
idea  of  a  cause,  be  itself  an  effect ;  then  its  cause  must  operate 
to  produce  the  said  effect ;  and  consequently  the  last  mentioned 
operation  being  an  effect,  must  have  another  cause  to  produce  it, 
and  so  on  in  infinitum  ;  and  this  infinite  series  of  causes  and 
effects  entirely  excludes  the  first  cause  and  any  efficient  cause.* 
But  it  is  denied,  that  in  the  case  here  supposed,  an  infinite  series 
of  causes  and  effects  is  involved.  Suppose  it  be  true,  that  the 
action  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  man  an  efficient  cause, 
be  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause  ;  how  does  it  follow,  that  there 
must  be,  in  this  case,  an  infinite  series  of  causes  ?  We  maintain 
that  action  may  be  the  effect  of  a  divine  influence ;  or  that  it 
may  be  the  effect  of  one  or  more  second  causes,  the  first  of  which 
is  immediately  produced  by  the  Deity.  Here  then  is  not  an  in- 
finite series  of  causes,  but  a  very  short  series,  which  terminates 
in  the  Deity  or  first  cause.  I  know  that  it  is  often  supposed  and 
asserted  by  Dr.  West,  that  volition  cannot  be  an  effect  at  all ; 
and  that  it  is  supposed  by  all  others,  who  maintain  Dr.  West's 
general  scheme,  that  it  cannot  be  an  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause. 
But  their  supposing  it  is  a  mere  assumption  of  the  thing  in  dis- 
pute, in  this  part  of  the  argument.  Let  them  prove  it  and  they 
will  do  something  to  the  purpose.  Again  ;  the  cause  or  series  of 
causes,  which  is  implied  in  the  idea,  that  volition  is  an  effect,  iis 
so  far  from  excluding  the  first  cause  and  any  efficient  cause,  as 
Dr.  West  says,  that  it  inevitably  leads  to  the  first  cause,  and  im- 
plies, that  there  is  an  efficient  cause  of  all  volition  in  creatures, 
as  well  as  of  everything  else  short  of  the  first  cause. 

4.  That  volition  in  the  Deity  is  no  effect,  but  is  only  the  Deity 
considered  as  willing  or  causing ;  and  therefore  to  assert,  that 
volition  is  no  effect,  is  not  in  itself  an  absurdity.  Why  then  may 
we  not  assert,  that  volition  in  the  creature  is  no  effect  ?f  On 
this  I  observe.  It  is  granted,  that  volition  in  the  Deity  is  not  an 
effect ;  but  it  no  more  hence  follows,  that  volition  in  the  creature 
is  not  an  effect,  than  that  existence  and  knowledge  in  the  crea- 
ture, are  not  effects,  because  they  are  not  effects  in  the  Creator. 

5.  That  if  human  volition  be  an  effect,  then  man  must  be  pas- 
sive in  willing,  but  if  he  be  passive  in  willing,  he  can  be  active  in 
nothing  else ;  i.  e.  he  is  no  agent,  but  a  mere  passive  machine* 
But  if  man  be  active  in  willing,  then  volition  cannot  be  the  effect 
of  an  extrinsic  cause,  and  will  be  nothing  but  the  mind  acting  or 
operating.!  No  doubt  if  human  volition  be  an  effect,  man  is  sc^ 
far  passive  in  willing,  as  to  be  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  that 

•  Page  22.  t  P*  23.  t  Ibid. 
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cause  which  produces  volition ;  still  he  is  active  too  in  voGtion^ 
is  still  an  agent  and  not  a  mere  passive  machine.  In  volition 
man  is  both  passive  and  active  ;  passive  as  he  is  the  subject  of 
the  influence  of  the  cause  which  excites  volition,  and  active  in 
the  exercise  of  it.  As  the  day-laborer  is  passive  in  that  he  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  prospect  of  wages,  to  consent  to  labor,  and  active 
in  exerting  and  in  consenting  to  exert  himself  in  labor.  Nor 
does  it  follow  from  a  man's  being  active  in  volition,  that  volition 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause.  The  idea,  that  it  does 
follow,  takes  for  granted  the  very  thing  in  question,  viz.  that  an 
action  cannot  be  an  effect,  especially  of  an  extrinsic  cause.  Dr. 
West  ought  to  have  proved  this. 

Besides ;  why  does  the  Doctor  say,  ^<  If  man  be  active  in  will- 
ing, then  volition  cannot  be  the  effect  of  any  extrin9ic  cause  ?"* 
His  doctrine  equally  implies,  that  it  is  not  the  effect  of  an  tn/rui- 
9ic  cause.  His  doctrine  is,  that  volition  is,  in  general  terms,  not 
an  effect  and  has  no  cause.  But  now,  it  seems  the  Doctor  re- 
cedes from  this,  and  holds  only,  that  volition  is  not  the  effect  of 
an  extrinsic  cause,  implicitly  granting,  that  it  is  on  ^ect^  and  ao 
effect  of  an  intrinsic  cause. 

The  Doctor  tells  us,  that  '^  if  man  be  passive  in  willing — he  is 
— a  mere  passive  machineJ^f  How  does  this  appear  ?  A  man 
is  passive  in  his  intellectual  views ;  but  is  he  in  those  views  a 
mere  passive  machine  1  The  human  intellect  is  very  different 
from  what  we  commonly  call  a  machine.  Or  if  by  ^nachine  the 
Doctor  mean  anything  that  is  influenced  by  an  extrinsic  cause  : 
I  grant,  that  in  this  sense,  both  the  human  intellect  and  human 
will  arc  machines ;  and  in  granting  this,  I  grant  no  more  than  is 
implied  in  the  moral  necessity  for  which  I  plead.  Yet  such  an 
application  of  the  word  machine,  would  be  a  gross  perversion  of  it. 

6.  That  the  Deity  has  not  only  acted  from  all  eternity  ;  but  is 
continually  acting  upon  the  whole  creation,  for  the  preservation 
and  government  of  it.  Yet  these  operations  and  energies  of  the 
Deity  are  not  effects,  though  they  take  place  in  time.  Therefore 
the  energies  or  volitions  of  the  human  mind  are  not  effects,  though 
they  also  take  place  in  time.:|:  But  I  deny,  that  the  operations 
or  energies  of  the  Deity  begin  in  time,  though  the  eflfects  of  those 
operations  do.  They  no  more  begin  in  time,  than  the  divine  ex- 
istence does  ;  but  human  volitions  all  begin  in  time.  There  is 
no  succession  in  the  divine  mind ;  therefore  no  new  operations 
take  place  there.  All  the  divine  acts  are  equally  from  eternity, 
nor  is  there  any  time  with  God.  ^'  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as 
a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day."     The  effects 
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of  those  divine  acts  do  indeed  all  take  place  in  time  and  in  a 
succession.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  on  this  supposition  the  ef- 
fects take  place  not  till  long  after  the  acts,  by  which  they  are 
produced ;  I  answer,  they  do  so  in  our  view,  but  not  in  the  view 
of  God.  With  him  there  is  no  time,  no  before  nor  after  with 
respect  to  time  ;  nor  has  time  any  existence  either  in  the  divine 
mind  or  in  the  nature  of  things,  independently  of  the  minds  and 
perceptions  of  creatures ;  but  it  depends  on  the  succession  of 
those  perceptions.  So  that  from  the  consideration,  that  the  di- 
vine energies  and  operations  are  no  effects,  it  no  more  follows, 
that  human  volitions  are  no  effects,  than  from  the  consideration 
that  the  divine  existence  and  knowledge  are  no  effects  it  follows, 
that  our  existence  and  knowledge  are  no  effects. 

7.  That  if  volition  were  an  effect,  we  could  not  be  the  causes 
of  any  effects.  At  the  most  we  should  be  mere  passive  instru- 
ments,*  This  wholly  depends  on  the  meaning  of  words,  as 
most  of  Dr.  West's  arguments  do.  If  by  cause  the  Doctor  mean 
a  se^fnieterminate  cause,  he,  as  usual,  begs  what  he  has  no  right 
to  expect  will  be  given  him.  But  if  by  cause  he  mean  a  ration- 
al|  voluntary  agent,  acting  under  the  persuasive  influence  of  light 
and  motives;  we  may  be  such  causes,  though  volition  is  an 
effect ;  and  acting  as  such  causes  we  may  produce  effects.  Thus 
Noah  built  the  ark ;  Moses  hewed  two  tables  of  stone,  etc.  And 
if  under  the  name  of  a  passive  instrument  the  Doctor  mean  to 
include  such  a  rational,  voluntary  agent,  as  I  have  just  described ; 
I  grant,  that  in  this  sense  we  are  passive  instruments,  and  it  is 
impossible,  that  a  rational  creature  should  be  any  other  than  such 
a  passive  instrument.  But  I  reprobate  the  calling  of  such  an 
agent  a  mere  passive  instrument,  as  a  great  abuse  of  language. 

But  suppose  volition  were  not  an  effect ;  should  we  then  be 
causes  of  effects  ?  or  should  we  then  be  less  passive  instruments  ? 
If  volition  were  no  effect,  we  ourselves  should  no  more  be  the 
causes  of  it,  than  any  extrinsic  cause.  It  would  happen  in  us 
by  mere  chance.  And  should  we  in  the  exercise  of  that  volition, 
which  is  without  cause  and  is  merely  accidental,  be  any  more 
causes  of  an  effect,  than  we  should  be  in  the  exercise  of  a  voli- 
tion excited  by  a  proper  motive  ?  If  any  reason  can  be  given  to 
show,  that  we  should,  let  it  be  given.  Though  it  may  be  plead- 
ed, that  when  we  become  the  subjects  of  volition  by  mere  chance, 
we  are  not  the  subjects  of  the  operation  of  a  cause  in  the  pro- 
duction of  volition,  and  in  that  sense  are  not  passive ;  yet  in  this 
case  volition  takes  place  in  our  minds  equally  without  our  causa- 
tion, our  previous  agency  or  consent,  as  if  the  same  volition  were 
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caused  by  something  extrinsic.  So  that  if  we  be  not  equally 
wrought  upon  in  these  two  cases,  we  are  equally  inadtivBy  and 
therefore  can  no  more  be  causes  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the 
other.  And  there  is  nothing  more  favorable  to  liberty  or  self- 
determination  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

8.  That  if  volition  were  an  effect,  we  could  have  no  more  ideas 
of  cause  and  effect,  than  a  blind  man  has  of  colors.  For  we 
being  passive  in  our  ideas  of  sensations,  they  could  never  surest 
to  us  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  if  volition  or  internal 
action  be  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause,  our  reflections  could 
never  afford  an  example  of  an  efficient  cause,  and  so  we  most 
forever  be  destitute  of  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect.*  On  this  I 
observe : 

(1)  It  wholly  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  cause.  If 
as  I  before  observed,  it  mean  a  self-determinate  cause,  which  '^  acts 
on  itself  and  produces  volition ;"  I  grant,  that  we  have  no  idea 
of  such  a  cause,  more  than  a  blind  man  has  of  colors.  Nor  has 
Dr.  West  any  idea  of  such  a  cause,  as  he  reprobates  it  and  does 
not  believe  in  its  existence.  Neither  God  nor  creature  can  be 
such  a  cause  as  this  ;  it  is  an  impossibility  ;  it  is  perfectly  like 
the  animal,  which  President  Edwards  supposed  the  traveller  pro- 
fessed to  have  seen  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  But  if  cause  mean  a 
rational,  voluntary  agent  producing  effects  under  the  influence  of 
motives ;  such  causes  we  ourselves  are  or  may  be ;  and  the  idea 
of  such  a  cause  we  derive  from  every  artificer,  whom  we  see  em- 
ployed at  his  trade,  from  every  husbandman,  who  in  our  view 
tills  the  ground,  and  from  every  external  action  which  we  per- 
form. 

(2)  Though  we  are  passive  in  our  ideas  of  sensation,  yet 
every  idea  of  that  kind,  for  the  very  reason  that  we  are  passive 
in  it,  suggests  to  us  the  ideas  of  both  cause  and  effect.  In  that 
we  are  passive  in  those  ideas  both  cause  and  effect  are  implied. 
If  no  cause  operated  upon  us  to  produce  the  effect,  sensation, 
we  should  not  be  passive  in  sensation.  It  is  true,  the  becoming 
passively  the  subjects  of  sensation,  does  not  surest  to  us  the 
idea  of  a  self-determinate  or  self-actuating  cause  ;  for  such  a 
cause  does  not  exist,  is  an  impossibility,  and  therefore  no  idea  of 
it  can  be  conceived ;  as  I  have  already  endeavored  to  show, 

(3)  This  argument  supposes,  that  we  get  the  idea  of  an  effi- 
cient cause  by  the  experience,  that  we  ourselves  are  the  efficient 
causes  of  volition.  But  in  the  first  place  we  deny,  that  we  ever 
do  experience  ourselves  to  be  the  efficient  causes  of  volition. 
And  in  the  second  place,  if  we  did,  it  would  be  entirely  incon- 
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sistent  with  Dr.  West's  proposition  now  under  consideration  ;  it 
would  prove,  that  volition  is  an  effect,  and  that  we  ourselves  are 
the  efficient  causes  of  it. 

(4)  Be  it  so  that  <<  our  reflections  can  never  afford  us  an  ex- 
ample of  an  eflicient  cause ;"  what  absurdity  follows  ?  We 
avow  that  our  reflections  cannot  afford  us  an  example  of  such  a 
cause.  We  neither  eflSciently  cause  our  own  volitions  nor  our 
own  perceptions.  Yet  we  are  not  destitute  of  ideas  of  cause 
and  effect,  as  I  have  already  shown.  But  certainly  according  to 
Dr.  West  our  reflections  do  not  afford  us  an  example  of  an  effi- 
cient cause  of  volition  ;  for  volition  is,  according  to  him,  no  ef- 
fect and  has  no  cause. 

9.  That  if  our  volitions  were  the  effects  of  an  extrinsic  cause, 
we  could  never  have  the  idea  of  dependence  and  independence, 
and  therefore  could  not  connect  our  ideas  together,  i.  e.  could 
not  be  rational  beings.  And  as  we  are  rationed  beings,  it  follows, 
that  our  volitions  are  not  the  effects  of  an  extrinsic  cause,  but 
that  we  are  self-determinate,  and  that  we  get  the  ideas  of  de- 
pendence and  independence,  by  experiencing  in  ourselves,  that 
in  willing  and  choosing  we  act  independently  of  any  extrinsic 
cause.* 

This  implies,  that  in  volition  we  act  independently,  and  that 
from  such  independent  actions  we  derive  the  idea  of  indepen- 
dence. But  this  again  is  a  sheer  begging  of  the  question.  How 
does  it  appear,  that  we  act  independently  ?  The  Doctor  might 
as  well  have  taken  it  for  granted,  tliat  we  act  self-determinately. 
We  no  more  grant,  that  we  acquire  the  idea  of  independence,  by 
experiencing  it  in  volition,  than  that  we  acquire  the  idea  of  an 
efllicient  cause  by  experiencing  ourselves  to  be  the  efficient  causes 
of  our  own  volitions.  And  if  any  man  have  the  idea,  that  any 
creature  is  in  volition  independent  of  all  extrinsic  causes,  this  idea 
is  not  allowed  to  be  according  to  truth.  As  to  the  divine  inde- 
pendence, which  is  indeed  entire  and  absolute,  Dr.  West  will  not 
pretend,  that  we  get  the  idea  of  this  by  experiencing  the  like  in- 
dependence in  ourselves.  We  no  more  get  that  idea  in  this  way, 
than  we  get  the  idea  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  by  experiencing 
omnipotence  in  ourselves.  So  that  though  we  have  the  ideas  of 
dependence  and  independence,  can  connect  our  ideas  together 
and  are  rational  beings,  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  Dr.  West  in- 
fers, "  that  our  volitions  are  not  the  effects  of  an  extrinsic  cause, 
and  that  we  are  self-determinate."  And  why  does  the  Doctor 
continually  deny  volition  to  be  the  effect  of  an  extrinHc  cause  ? 
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The  proposition  which  he  has  undertaken  to  support,  equally  ini' 
plies,  that  it  is  not  the  effect  of  an  intrinsic  cause. 

10.  That  volition  is  only  the  relation  of  the  enefgy  of  a  cause 
in  producing  an  effect,  and  therefore  is  not  an  effect,  and  has  no 
proper  existence  of  its  own.*  If  volition  be  only  the  relaiion 
of  the  energy  of  a  cause,  it  is  not  the  energy  itself  or  action  of 
a  cause ;  and  how  then  is  it  a  part  of  the  subject  of  the  present 
inquiry  ?  The  present  inquiry  and  discussion  relate  to  the  volun- 
tary actions  of  a  rational  being.  As  to  the  relations  and  external 
denominations  of  those  actions,  they  may  be  and  commonly  are 
different  in  every  action,  yet  the  actions  themselves  may  be  the 
same.  Besides  ;  the  Doctor  will  not  pretend  to  deny,  that  voli- 
tion is  an  action  of  the  mind,  or  as  he  chooses  to  express  it,  tkt 
mind  acting.  And  is  the  mind  acting  only  the  relation  of  the 
energy  or  action  of  that  mind  ?     And  has  the  mind  acting  '<  no 

E roper  existence  of  its  own  ?"  If  it  have,  it  is  an  effect  doubt- 
»s,  because  it  is  a  creature.  An  action  of  the  human  mind  is 
an  event,  and  an  event  coming  to  pass  in  time,  and  therefore  has 
a  cause.  And  Dr.  West  says,  he  <^  cannot  be  charged  with  hold- 
ing, that  events  take  place  without  a  cause."! 

11.  That  no  agent  can  bring  any  effect  to  pass,  but  what  is 
consequent  on  his  acting.  Therefore  it  is  very  absurd  to  call  the 
acting  or  activeness  of  a  being,  an  effect ;  because  it  introduces 
the  utmost  absurdity  into  language,  by  confounding  and  blending 
things  together,  which  are  very  different.:|:  It  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  no  agent  can  bring  any  effect  to  pass,  but  what  is  con- 
sequent on  his  acting.  But  how  does  it  thence  follow,  that  it  is 
very  absurd  to  call  the  action  of  a  being  an  effect  ?  And  how 
docs  this  confound  and  blend  things  together,  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent ?  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  prophesying  of  a  prophet 
may  be  the  act  of  that  prophet ;  yet  acting  by  inspiration  he  is 
excited  to  that  act  by  a  divine  agency.  No  doubt  the  Divine 
Being  brings  to  pass  this  effect  by  a  previous  act  or  exertion  of 
himself.  But  where  is  the  absurdity  of  calling  this  prophesying 
an  effect  of  the  divine  influence  ?  How  does  the  calling  of  it  so, 
confound  and  blend  the  divine  influence  and  the  act  of  the  pro- 
phet, which  are  acknowledged  to  be  very  different  from  each 
other  ? 

12.  That  cause  and  effect  are  not  synonymous  terms ;  and 
therefore  "  in  whatever  sense  anything  is  a  cause,  in  that  sense  it 
is  not  proper  to  call  it  an  effect ;  for  this  reason,  that  causes  con- 
sidered as  causes,  are  not  effects."^  This  is  just  as  conclusive 
reasoning  as  if  the  Doctor  had  said,  the  words  tree  and  effect  are 
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not  synonymous  terms.  Therefore  in  whatever  sense  anything 
is  a  tree,  in  that  sense  it  is  not  proper  to  call  it  an  ^ect ;  for  this 
reason,  that  trees  considered  as  trees  are  not  ^ecte.  Rain  con- 
ndered  as  the  cause  of  the  growing  of  the  grass,  is  an  effect ;  a 
medicine  considered  as  the  cause  of  a  cure,  is  still  an  effect ;  and 
Dr.  West  considered  as  the  author  of  several  essays  on  liberty 
and  necessity,  is  as  really  a  creature  of  God,  as  he  is  when  he  is 
considered  to  be  in  the  exercise  of  his  favorite  liberty  or  power  of 
not  acting  and  is  in  perfect  torpor.  The  Doctor  proceeds,  <<  The 
mind  acting  is  the  mind  causing ;  for  I  conceive,  whenever  the 
mind  acts,  it  produces  some  effect."*  If  the  Doctor  mean  that 
whenever  the  mind  is  the  subject  of  an  internal  act  or  volition,  it 
produces  some  external  effect ;  this  is  manifestly  a  mistake,  and 
the  Doctor  himself  will  not  avow  it  If  he  mean,  that  whenever 
it  is  the  subject  of  volition,  it  produces  that  volition  as  an  effect ; 
this  in  the  first  place  is  giving  up  what  he  himself  had  written  an 
essay  to  prove,  viz.  that  volition  is  not  an  effect ;  and  secondly 
it  is  a  begging  of  the  main  point.  In  short.  Dr.  West  is  a 
most  sturdy  metaphysical  beggar.  But  as  charity  demands  no 
gratuities  to  such  beggars,  he  is  to  expect  none.  He  adds  to  the 
last  quotation,  it  '<  will  introduce  the  greatest  confusion  in  lan- 
guage, to  speak  of  the  mind,  considered  as  causing,  as  being  an 
effect."  But  what  confusion  of  language  is  it,  to  speak  of  Dr. 
West  considered  as  the  author  of  essays  on  liberty  and  necessity, 
as  being  a  creature  ?  I  hope,  when  the  Doctor  shall  write  again, 
he  will  show  that  it  confounds  language,  and  not  merely  assert  it. 

The  Doctor,  in  the  page  last  quoted,  says,  "  The  question  is, 
whether  every  act  of  the  will  is  a  new  effect  produced  by  the  De- 
ity or  by  some  other  extrinsic  cause."  I  do  not  allow  this  to  be 
the  question.  The  Doctor  asserts  in  general  terms,  that  volition 
is  not  properly  an  effect  The  question  is  entirely  general,  whe- 
ther volition  bean  effect  of- any  cause,  exfrirmc  or  intrinsic. 
When  this  question  shall  have  been  settled,  a  subsequent  one 
may  arise,  whether  it  be  an  effect  of  extrinsic  cause. 

Thus  I  have  considered  Dr.  West's  arguments  to  prove,  that 
volition  is  not  an  effect  and  has  no  cause.  Whether  they  do 
really  prove  it,  the  reader  will  judge. 

Dr.  Price  in  his  correspondence  with  Priestly,  says,  "  An  agent 
that  does  not  put  himself  in  motion,  is  an  agent  that  is  always 
acted  upon,  and  an  agent  that  never  acts."t  On  this  I  remark, 
that  it  is  not  true,  that  every  agent,  who  does  not  put  himself  in 
motion  is  always  acted  upon,  by  an  extrinsic  agent.  The  Deity 
did  not  at  first  put  himself  in  motion,  meaning  by  motion  volition. 

•  Part  IL  p.  9a  tp>841. 
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If  he  did,  he  was  before  without  motion  or  volitiOD.  And  Dr. 
Price  would  not  pretend,  that  God  existed  from  eternity  without 
any  volition,  and  that  when  he  came  down  within  the  limits  of 
time,  he  put  himself  into  volition,  i.  e.  he  created  volition  in  his 
own  mind.  Or  if  by  being  aded  upon,  Dr.  Price  meant,  the 
Deity's  acting  according  to  the  most  wise  and  holy  reasons,  which 
his  infinite  understanding  can  suggest ;  no  doubt  in  this  sense  the 
Deity  himself  is  acted  upon ;  and  if  this  be  inconsistent  with  agen- 
cy, instead  of  but  one,  as  Dr.  Price  says,  there  is  not  (me  agent 
in  the  universe.  God  no  more  put  himself  in  motion  or  volitioa 
at  first,  than  he  put  himself  into  existence.  Nor  has  he  at  any 
time  put  himself  into  any  particular  volition.  This  would  imply 
a  new  thing  and  a  change  in  God. 

To  say,  that  an  agent  that  is  acted  upon  cannot  act,  is  u 
groundless,  as  to  say  that  a  body  acted  upon,  cannot  move ;  un- 
less the  main  question  is  begged,  by  supposing,  that  action  means 
■elf-determinate  action. 

The  advocates  for  self-determination  are  in  like  manner  guilty 
of  begging  the  question,  by  using  active  power  to  mean  a  self- 
determining  or  self-moving  power ;  a  power  which  puts  itself  in- 
to exercise,  without  the  agency  or  influence  of  any  extrinsic 
cause.  We  deny  the  existence  and  possibility  of  such  a  power. 
We  hold,  that  it  is  as  impossible,  as  that  an  animal  should  beget 
itself,  or  take  one  step  before  the  first  step.  If  this  be  meant  by 
active  power,  we  deny  that  any  being  possesses  it ;  and  our  op- 
ponents ought  to  be  ashamed  to  beg  it. 

Dr.  West  holds,  that  volition  is  no  effect  and  has  no  cause. 
He  also  holds,  that  volition  is  a  modification  of  the  mind.  In- 
deed it  is  manifest,  that  the  mind  willing,  is  the  mind  in  a  differ- 
ent mode  or  differently  modified,  from  what  it  was,  when  not 
willing.  Now  is  the  event  of  tiiis  modification  taking  place  in 
the  mind,  not  an  effect  ?  And  is  it  uncaused  ?  Then  not  only 
does  an  event  come  to  pass  without  cause,  which  Dr.  West  de- 
nies ;  but  it  happens  by  mere  blind,  stupid,  undesigning  chance. 
It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  the  event  of  a  cannon  ball  moving 
is  not  an  effect,  as  that  the  event  of  the  mind  wiUing  is  not  an 
effect. 

It  is  pleaded,  that  if  volition  be  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause, 
it  is  wholly  passive.  Dr.  West  joins  with  others  in  this  plea,* 
But  if  volition  be  the  effect  of  an  intrinsic  cause,  it  is  equally 
passive.  For  as  Dr.  West  himself  says  very  righUy,  "  Every 
effect  is  wholly  passive  with  regard  to  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces it."f 

•  Page  23.  t  Ibid. 
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Dr.  West  says,  volition  is  "  a  property  of  a  mind."*  There- 
fore when  volition  exists  in  the  mind,  it  is  the  subject  of  a  prop- 
erty of  which  before  it  was  destitute.  Now  is  not  this  an  effect  ? 
Does  not  some  efficient  cause,  either  the  mind  itself  or  some 
other  cause,  endue  it  with  that  property,  as  really  as  if  it  were 
endued  with  any  other  property  ?  Or  as  if  a  body  were  endued 
with  a  particular  color  ? 

He  further  holds,  that  **  virtue  and  vice  are  mere  modes  or  at- 
tributes of  a  rational  agent."t  But  virtue  and  vice  are  voluntary 
acts  of  the  mind,  or  volitions.  Therefore  volitions  are  modes  or 
attributes  of  a  rational  agent.  But  according  to  him  these  modes 
have  no  cause  and  are  no  effects.  And  if  some  modes  be  not 
effects,  how  shall  we  know,  that  other  modes  or  any  modes  are 
effects  ?  If  no  modes  be  effects,  since  we  know  nothing  of  sub- 
stances but  by  their  sensible  modes  and  qualities ;  how  shall  we 
know,  that  substances  themselves  are  effects  ? 

Volitions  are  acts  and  events.  And  if  some  events  be  un- 
caused, why  may  not  all  ? 

Dr.  West  contradicts  and  gives  up  his  doctrine,  that  volition 
has  no  cause,  in  all  those  places,  in  which  he  allows,  that  volition 
is  not  without  motive.  As  when  he  grants,  '<  that  the  mind  acts 
upon  motives  ;"  that  '<  when  the  mind  acts  or  chooses,  it  always 
has  some  end,  design  or  reason,  which  is  the  occasion  of  its  act- 
ing or  choosing ;"  that  '<  motives  are  the  previous  circumstances 
which  are  necessary  for  action,"  etc.  Motives  then  are  the 
reasons,  the  occasions,  the  necessary  previous  circumstances  or 
antecedents  of  volition.  And  what  are  these  but  second  causes  1 
— causes  in  the  sense,  in  which  President  Edwards  explains  him- 
self to  use  the  word  cause  with  relation  to  this  very  subject  ?  :|: 
We  say,  that  fire  is  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  heat ;  that  rain 
and  sun-shine  are  the  causes  of  vegetation,  etc.  Yet  they  are  no 
more  than  the  stated  antecedents.  In  the  same  sense  motives, 
according  to  Dr.  West,  are  causes  of  volitions.  Besides,  all 
second  causes  are  the  effects  of  the  first  cause.  Therefore  ulti- 
mately volitions  are  effects  of  the  Great  First  Cause. 

If  volition  be  no  effect,  it  is  not  the  effect  of  the  mind  in  which 
it  exists.  That  mind  has  no  control  over  it.  It  comes  to  pass 
without  its  wish  or  consent,  as  fully  as  if  it  were  the  effect  of 
some  extrinsic  cause.  How  then  is  the  mind  any  more,  or  in  any 
more  desirable  sense,  free,  than  if  volition  were  produced  by  an 
extrinsic  cause  ?  Which  would  a  wise  man  choose  ?  to  have  all 
voUtions  take  place  by  pure  accident,  by  blind  chance  and  fate  ? 
or  to  have  them  ordered  by  a  wise  and  good  cause,  in  the  appli- 
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eation  of  proper  motives  ?  And  are  we  agents  in  the  former  of 
these  cases,  more  than  in  the  latter  ?  On  this  hjrpothesis  volitions 
are  bis,  in  whose  mind  they  exist,  in  this  sense  only,  that  he  is 
the  subject  of  them.  And  this  is  true  on  the  supposition,  that 
they  are  caused  by  an  extrinsic  cause.  And  how  on  this  plan, 
are  we  more  accountable  for  our  volitions  and  actions,  than  (mi  the 
supposition,  that  they  are  produced  in  us  by  an  extrinsic  cause  ? 

If  volition  be  no  effect  and  have  no  cause,  it  proceeds  from  no 
power  or  faculty  in  human  nature  as  its  cause ;  not  from  the 
power  of  will,  nor  even  from  any  self -determining  power  ^  whether 
it  consist  in  the  will  or  in  any  other  part  of  human  nature.  What 
then  is  the  advantage  of  the  self-determining  power  so  streno- 
oasly  advocated  ?  It  cannot  produce  one  v(rfition  nor  one  free 
act.  How  then  does  liberty  consist  in  it  ?  or  depend  on  it  ?  Or 
bow  does  it  contribute  any  aid  toward  liberty  ?  And  what  be- 
comes of  the  boasted  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  will? 

That  a  volition  is  produced  in  me  by  some  extrinsic  cause,  is 
not  at  all  opposed  to  liberty,  unless  by  liberty  be  intended  eon- 
tingence  or  an  exemption  from  ail  causality.  If  I  could  cause  a 
volition  in  myself,  it  would  be  as  necessary,  as  if  it  were  produ- 
ced by  some  other  cause.  Dr.  West  rightly  observes,  that  "cto- 
ry  effect  is  wholly  passive  with  r^ard  to  the  cause,  which  prcH 
duces  it."  As  the  volition  then  produced  by  myself  is  wholly 
passive,  it  could  not  be  more  passive,  if  it  were  produced  by  some 
extrinsic  cause. 

Dr.  West  says, "  Our  consciousness,  that  we  are  self-active,  sug- 
gests to  us  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  of  dependence  and  in- 
dependence ;"*  i.  e.  our  consciousness  that  we  are  the  bare  sub- 
jects of  volitions,  which  are  no  effects  at  all,  whether  of  ourselves 
or  of  any  other  cause,  and  therefore  are  not  dependent  on  any 
cause,  suggests  to  us  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  dependence 
and  independence.  Whether  this  be  rational,  let  the  reader 
judge. 

Dr.  West  explains  himself  to  mean  by  volition,  ^^  the  relation 
of  energy  exerted  by  a  cause  in  producing  an  effect ;"  and  says, 
"  It  cannot  be  considered  as  being  an  effect  of  any  cause  what- 
ever, or  as  having  any  proper  existence  of  its  own."f  In  support 
of  this  idea  he  quotes  President  Edwards,  where  he  says,  that  ac- 
tion and  passion  are  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  mere  relations 
of  activeness  of  something  on  another,  and  of  passiveness  or  of 
being  acted  upon  by  another  thing ;  and  that  in  this  case  they  do 
not  signify  any  positive  effect  or  cause  or  any  real  existences. 
Hence  Dr.  West  infers,  that  according  to  President  Edwards,  he 

•  Page  25.  f  p.  9& 
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cannot  be  charged  with  holding  that  events  take  place  without  a 
cause.     On  this  it  may  be  observed : 

1.  President  Edwards  tells  us,  that  whenever  the  word  action 
is  used  to  signify  a  fMre  relation^  it  does  not  signify  an  action  or 
fome  motion  or  exercise  of  body  or  mind.  But  Dr.  West  gener- 
ally uses  volition  to  signify  an  cuiion  or  exercise  of  the  mind. 
And  yet  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration,  he  gives  an  ex- 
planation of  volition,  in  which  he  says  it  signilSes  '^  the  relation 
of  the  energy  of  a  cause,"  and  therefore  not  the  energy  itself,  the 
exercise,  exertion  or  act  of  that  cause.  President  Edwards  did 
not  suppose,  that  the  word  action  generally  and  properly  signi- 
fies a  mere  relation  ;  but  that  it  generally  and  properly  signifies 
a  positive  existence,*  or  an  event  which  has  as  real  an  existence, 
as  any  fact  or  event  As  to  the  word  volition^  President  Ed- 
wards never  considers  that  as  signifying  a  mere  relation.  Where- 
as Dr.  West  considers  this  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of  volition. 

2.  As  to  the  passage,  which  Dr.  West  quotes  from  President 
Edwards,  the  latter  had  good  reason  to  say,  that  when  the  action 
is  used  to  express  not  any  exertion,  fact  or  event,  but  the  mere 
relation  of  activity  with  respect  to  something  as  the  subject ;  it 
signifies  no  effect  or  cause  and  no  real  existence.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  some  other  relation ;  as  sonship,  the  relation  be- 
tween father  and  son.  A  father  is  a  real  existence,  and  every 
created  father  is  an  effect.  So  is  a  son.  But  sonship  is  no  real 
-existence ;  nor  is  it  a  proper  effect  or  cause,  more  than  the  rela- 
tion between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  and  two  right  ones. 
Now  volition  is  not  such  a  mere  relation ;  it  is  a  real  positive  act, 
motion  or  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  Dr.  West  abundantly  grants 
this. 

3.  If  volition  be  a  mere  relation  of  energy,  it  is  not  "  an  exer- 
tion of  an  active  principle,"  "  an  act  of  the  will,"  "  an  exercise 
of  the  mind,"  etc.  as  Dr.  West  asserts  it  to  be.  Besides,  if  it  be 
a  mere  '<  relation  of  the  energy  exerted  by  a  cause"  or  mind, 
what  is  the  energy,  act,  exercise  or  exertion  of  which  volition  is 
the  relation  ?  Surely  an  act  or  exertion,  and  the  relation  of  that 
act ;  a  thing  and  the  relations  of  that  thing,  are  not  one  and  the 
same.  The  same  thing  may  have  different  and  opposite  relations. 
The  same  man  may  sustain  the  opposite  relations  of  a  father  and 
a  son.  And  if  such  a  man  be  the  same  thing  with  his  relations, 
be  is  the  same  thing  with  his  sonship,  and  the  same  thing  with 
his  fatherhood.     Thus,  as  two  things  which  agree  with  a  common 

§  It  will  be  remembered,  that  logicians  and  metaphysicians  divide  be- 
ings into  substanee  and  mode,  and  consider  modes  as  having  as  real  and 
positive  an  sxistence,  as  substance. 
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measure,  agree  between  themselves,  it  will  follow,  that  sondiip 
and  fatherhood  are  the  same  thing. 

4.  By  volition  Dr.  West  means  either  an  act  of  the  mind,  or 
not.  If  he  do  mean  an  act  of  the  mind,  volition  with  him  is  not 
a  mere  relation,  but  a  proper  positive  event  or  fact ;  and  there- 
fore must  be  an  effect  and  have  a  cause ;  or  an  event  takes  place 
without  a  cause.  If  he  do  not  by  volition  mean  an  act  of  the 
mind,  it  ia  surely  not  a  free  act ;  and  if  we  do  not  act  freely  in 
volition,  we  do  not  act  freely  at  all,  i.  e.  we  are  not  free  agents. 
It  is  generally  granted,  and  to  be  sure  Dr.  West's  whole  book 
implies,  that  all  the  moral  hberty  which  we  have  is  exercised  in 
volition.  But  if  volition  be  a  mere  reUUiony  and  not  an  act  and 
a  free  act ;  we  have  no  liberty  ;  and  by  holding,  that  volition  is 
a  mere  relation  and  not  an  act,  Dr.  West  gives  up  all  that  liber- 
ty for  which  he  disputes. 

The  Doctor,  in  his  second  part,  grants  that  "  acts  of  the  will, 
volition,  choice  and  determination  of  the  mind  may  with  propri- 
ety be  called  effects,  when  they  signify  those  determinations  or 
conclusions,  which  the  mind  makes  in  consequence  of  its  com- 
paring two  or  more  things  together."*  Therefore  some  acts  of 
the  will  are  effects.  How  is  this  consistent  with  what  the  Doc- 
tor holds  both  in  his  former  book  and  in  this,  that  voliticHi  can- 
not be  properly  called  an  effect  ?  Besides ;  what  the  Doctor  here 
says,  is  applicable  to  all  volitions,  and  therefore  all  volitions  are 
according  to  his  own  account,  effects.  For  all  volitions  are  "de- 
terminations or  conclusions,  which  the  mind  makes  in  consequence 
of  its  comparing  two  or  more  things  together."  If  two  or  more 
things  be  expressly  proposed,  and  one  of  them  be  chosen,  it  is 
the  very  case  here  stated  by  Dr.  West.  Or  if  one  thing  only  be 
expressly  and  positively  proposed  as  the  object  of  our  choice,  still 
there  is  a  real  competition  between  this  thing  and  the  absence  or 
neglect  of  it ;  and  the  mind  comes  to  a  determination  in  conse- 
quence of  its  comparing  these  two  together.  Therefore  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  West's  own  account  every  volition  "  may  with  propri- 
ety be  called  an  effect ;"  and  yet  according  to  the  same  Dr.  West, 
"  volition  cannot  be  properly  called  an  effect."  "  How  can  these 
things  be  ?" 

But  Dr.  West  endeavors  to  evade  this  consequence,  by  saying, 
"  I  have  used  the  term  volition  to  signify  the  mind  considered 
as  acting.  In  this  sense  and  in  this  only,  I  say  volition  is  not 
an  effect."  But  the  mind  considered  as  acting,  acts  in  conse- 
quence of  comparing  two  or  more  things  together,  and  such  an 
act  Dr.  West  allows  to  be  an  effect.     Also  he  grants,  "  that  the 
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human  mind  and  all  its  powers  and  faculties  are  effects."*  But 
will  he  say,  that  the  human  mind  with  all  its  powers  and  facul- 
ties dormant  and  inactive,  is  an  effect,  but  the  same  mind  with 
Its  powers  and  faculties  acting,  is  not  an  effect  ?  And  does  it 
cease  to  be  an  effect  or  a  creature,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  act  ? 

"  If  volition  be  only  the  mind  acting ;  and  if  the  mind  acting 
is  properly  a  cause,  then  it  is  not  proper  to  call  it  an  effect/'f 
But  what  or  where  is  the  impropriety  of  caUing  it  an  effect  ?  In 
such  a  dispute  as  this,  to  assert  such  a  novel  proposition  without 
proof  or  illustration,  is  unreasonable.  By  the  same  reasoning  it 
may  be  proved,  that  any  man  who  makes  anything  is  himself  not 
an  effect  or  creature.  Thus,  If  a  carpenter  at  work  be  properly 
a  cause  of  a  ship,  then  it  is  not  proper  to  call  him  an  effect  or 
creature ;  and  if  Dr.  West  writing  be  properly  the  cause  of  sev- 
eral essays  on  liberty  and  necessity ;  then  it  is  not  proper  to  call 
him  a  creature. 

^'  When  volition  is  used  to  signify  the  mind  acting,  in  that  view 
it  is  properly  a  cause  and  not  an  effect.''^  What  if  it  be  pro- 
perly a  cause  ?  This  does  not  prevent  its  being  properly  an  ef- 
fect too,  any  more  than  the  Doctor's  being  properly  the  cause  of 
several  essays  prevents  his  being,  or  proves  that  he  is  not,  properly 
a  creature  of  God.  "  Causes  as  causes,  are  not  effects."^^  Then 
authors  as  authors,  are  not  the  creatures  of  God. 

The  Doctor  argues.  That  an  action  cannot  be  the  effect  of 
the  Deity,  because  ^^  an  effect  is  most  certainly  passive  in  coming 
into  being — but  this  will  imply  passive  action  or  inactive  acticny 
which  is  absurd."  II  I  grant,  that  an  effect  is  in  this  sense  passive, 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  efficient  cause  ;  and  in 
that  sense  a  volition  caused  by  the  Deity  or  other  efficient  cause 
is  passive.  If  Dr.  West  mean  by  passive  action,  an  action  which 
in  its  production  is  caused  by  an  extrinsic  cause,  I  grant  it ;  and 
however  Dr.  West  pronounces  it  absurd,  he  knows,  that  it  is  as 
easy  for  another  to  pronounce  it  not  absurd ;  and  the  one  pro- 
nunciation is  just  as  good  proof  as  the  other.  Volition  is  action, 
and  if  the  Doctor  will  prove  to  the  conviction  of  candid  inqui- 
rers, that  such  an  action  cannot  be  the  effect  of  a  divine  agency 
or  other  extrinsic  cause  ;  he  will  do  something  more  than  affirm 
the  contrary  to  be  absurd.  As  to  the  expression  inactive  action, 
if  by  this  he  mean,  that  the  action  is  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic 
cause,  I  grant  it,  and  demand  proof  that  the  idea  of  such  an  ac- 
tion is  absurd.  If  he  mean  an  action,  which  is  not  voluntary ; 
I  know  of  no  person  who  pleads  for  such  an  action. 
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What  the  Doctor  says  here,  as  well  as  almost  his  whole  book, 
may  be  easily  retorted.  Suppose  volition  is  not  from  an  extrin- 
sic cause,  but  from  the  subject  as  the  cause  ;  stiU  it  is  as  really 
and  fully  passive  with  respect  to  its  cause  and  in  coming  into 
existence,  as  if  it  were  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause.  It  would 
as  much  be  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  this  intrinsic  cause,  in 
order  to  its  existence.  Therefore  in  this  case  too  we  have  poi' 
sive  action  and  inadive  actum. 

The  Doctor  says,  <<  How  can  he''  [man]  ^  be  an  agent,  if  vo- 
lition be  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause  ?"*  To  which  I  answer 
by  asking  another  question  or  two.  How  can  he  in  voHtion  be 
an  agent,  if  it  be  the  effect  of  an  intrinsic  cause  ?  The  volitioo 
is  still  as  passive  in  this  case  and  equally  produced  by  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  cause,  as  it  is  when  produced  by  an  extrinsic  cauK. 
And  how  can  man  be  an  agent,  if  as  the  Doctor  holdf,  voUtioo 
be  the  effect  of  no  cause,  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  ?  In  that  case,  it 
is  merely  casual  or  accidental,  like  the  motion  of  oqe  of  Epica- 
rus'  atoms  in  the  infinite  void. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  FOREKNOWLEDGE  AND    THE    CERTAINTT  OR  NECESSITY  IMPLIED 

IN  IT. 

Dr.  West  begins  his  third  essay  thus  :  "  We  shall  endeavor  to 
show,  in  this  essay,  that  infallible  foreknowledge  in  the  Deity  does 
not  prove,  that  events  take  place  in  consequence  of  an  antece- 
dent or  previous  necessity/'f  Let  foreknowledge  prove  or  not 
prove  what  it  will,  unless  events  take  place  absolutely  without  a 
cause,  they  do  take  place  in  consequence  of  an  antecedent  or  pre- 
vious necessity.  Unless  they  take  place  absolutely  without  a 
cause  they  are  effects ;  and  every  effect  necessarily  follows  its 
cause.  Dr.  West  grants,  "  that  every  effect  is  wholly  passive 
with  regard  to  thfe  cause  which  produces  it."J  And  as  it  is  pas- 
sive, it  is  brought  into  existence  by  the  causing  or  necessitating 
influence  of  its  cause.  Its  existence  therefore  ^'  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  an  antecedent  or  previous  necessity  ;"  and  this 
is  true  of  all  events,  which  do  not  happen  without  cause.  But 
Dr.  West  denies,  that  any  events  take  place  without   a  cause. 
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Therefore  he  must  concede,  that  all  events  '^  take  phee  in  conse- 
quence of  an  antecedent  necessity. 

If  to  this  it  should  be  said,  that  though  all  events  are  effects, 
and  are  necessitated  by  their  respective  causes,  and  in  that  re- 
spect take  place  in  consequence  of  an  antecedent  necessity.  Yet 
as  volitions  are  the  effects  of  the  mind,  in  which  they  exist,  this 
cause  does  not  produce  them  or  exert  its  producing  act,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  antecedent  necessity  ;  I  answer,  The  mind,  if  it 
do  efficiently  cause  volitions,  causes  them  either  in  consequence 
of  an  antecedent  certainty,  or  without  that  certainty.  If  it  cause 
them  in  consequence  of  antecedent  certainty,  it  causes  them  un- 
der the  influence  of  moral  necessity  ;  for  antecedent  certainty  of 
moral  acdons  is  all  we  mean  by  moral  necessity.  If  it  cause 
them  without  that  certainty,  it  causes  them  contingently  and  by 
mere  chance  or  blind  fate. 

Besides,  if  the  mind  cause  its  own  volitions,  it  necessitates 
them  into  existence,  and  therefore  they  came  into  existence  un- 
der the  influence  of  antecedent  necessity ;  and  the  causing  act 
is  an  event  and  therefore  must  have  a  cause,  and  this  cause  must 
necessitate  this  event  into  existence  ;  and  so  it  runs  inta  an  in- 
finite series  of  acts  causing  one  another,  every  one  of  which  comes 
into  existence  in  consequence  of  an  antecedent  necessity. 

That  the  infallible  divine  foreknowledge  of  any  event  does  im- 
ply all  that  antecedent  necessity  of  the  future  existence  of  that 
event,  for  which  we  contend,  may  appear  thus.  The  infallible 
or  certain  foreknowledge  of  any  event  is  a  knowledge  of  the  cer- 
tainty or  certain  truth,  that  the  event  will  come  into  existence  ; 
and  that  certainty  which  is  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  is  all  the 
iie<;essity,  for  which  we  contend.  This  is  what  President  Edwards 
calls  philosophical  necessity,  which  with  regard  to  moral  actions 
is  moral  necessity ;  and  it  must  exist  at  the  time  the  knowledge 
of  it  exists,  and  indeed  in  order  to  be  the  object  of  knowledge. 
And  as  the  knowledge  is  by  the  supposition  foreknowledge^ 
therefore  it  must  exist  before  the  event  foreknown,  and  therefore 
the  certainty  or  necessity  of  that  event  must  exist  before  the 
event  itself;  of  course  it  is  antecedent  necessity.  To  suppose 
otherwise  is  to  suppose,  that  a  certainty  or  certain  truth  may  be 
seen  and  known  before  it  exists,  and  that  what  is  not,  may  be 
seen  and  known  to  be. 

Dr.  West  argues,  that  because  '^  the  Deity  is  possessed  of  an 
underived  self-existing  knowledge,  which  is  independent  of  anv 
cause  or  medium  whatever,  and  his  knowledge  can  extend  to  all 
futurities,  independent  of  the  imperfect  mode  of  inferring  conclu- 
sions from  their  premises ;  consequently  infallible  prescience  in 
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the  Deity  cannot  imply  any  antecedent  necessity  of  the  event 
foreknown."*  By  antecedent  necessity  we  mean  antecedent 
certainty  or  antecedent  certain  truth.  Now  does  Dr.  West 
mean,  that  since  the  Deity  possesses  an  underived  and  self- 
existent  knowledge,  therefore  he  sees  and  knows,  that  there  is  a 
certainty  of  the  future  existence  of  an  events  when  there  really  is 
no  such  certainty  ?  Or  that  God  knows  that  to  exist,  which  does 
not  exist  ?  He  does  mean  this,  if  he  mean  anything  to  the  pur- 
pose. For  if  he  mean,  that  God  sees  a  certainty  which  exists,  it 
does  exist  in  order  to  be  seen ;  and  therefore  antecedent  cer- 
tainty or  moral  necessity  is  implied  in  the  divine  prescience. 
But  let  the  knowledge  of  God  be  ever  so  underived,  self-existent 
and  independent,  it  will  not  enable  him  to  discern  tliat  which  is 
not,  to  see  truth  or  certainty,  before  it  exists,  or  to  see  truth  to  be 
falsehood  and  falsehood  to  be  truth.  If  by  independent  know- 
ledge he  mean  a  knowledge  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  truth 
and  has  not  truth  for  its  foundation  and  object ;  he  must  still 
mean,  that  God  can  know  a  proposition  to  be  true  which  is  not  true. 

It  is  manifestly  implied  in  what  Dr.  West  says  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  if  divine  foreknowledge  were  derived  through  any  me- 
dium, or  if  it  be  founded  on  decrees,  it  would  be  utterly  in- 
consistent with  human  liberty.  But  since  it  is,  as  he  supposes, 
immediate  and  not  dependent  on  decrees,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  human  liberty.  That  there  will  be  a  general  rejec* 
tion  of  antichrist  and  antichristian  errors,  we  know  by  the  me- 
dium of  divine  prediction.  And  does  the  Doctor  believe  that 
this  our  knowledge  is  more  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  those, 
who  shall  reject  antichrist,  than  the  absolute  and  underived 
knowledge  of  God  ?  Or  than  our  own  knowledge  of  the  same 
fact,  if  it  were  intuitive  and  underived  ? 

The  Doctor  adds,  "  If  this  definition  of  the  divine  knowledge," 
viz.  that  it  is  underived,  self-existent  and  independent,  "  be  just ; 
then  it  will  follow  that  there  is  no  previous  or  antecedent  cer- 
tainty in  the  things  themselves,  upon  which  divine  prescience  is 
founded."  This  manifestly  implies,  that  God  foreknows  tlun^ 
before  they  are  future,  and  sees  a  certainty  before  it  is."  "  By 
certainty,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  in  the  things  tliemselves,"  previous 
to  the  divine  knowledge,  must  be  meant  some  medium  distinct 
from  the  things  themselves,  by  which  they  render  themselves  evi- 
dent to  the  divine  knowledge."  He  here  asserts,  but  brings 
nothing  to  prove  what  he  asserts.  And  what  signify  such  bare 
assertions  ?  Does  the  Doctor  expect  his  readers  will  receive 
them  as  proofs  ?     May  they  not  justly  demand  evidence,  that  this 
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medium  which  he  here  mentions,  must  be  meant  by  certainty  in 
things  themselves  ?  By  that  certainty  I  mean  no  snch  thing. 
But  positively  I  do  mean  what  President  Edwards  declares  timt 
he  meant,  "  The  firm  and  infallible  connection  between  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  of  the  proposition/'  which  affirms  them  to  be 
connected ;  or  the  real  truth  of  the  proposition.  For  instance  it 
is  a  real  truth,  that  I  am  now  writing,  and  the  certainty  or  reality 
of  this  truth  or  &ct,  is  the  ground  of  the  divine  knowledge  of  it ; 
and  this  certainty  consists  in  the  firm  and  indissoluble  connec* 
lion  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  which  affirms, 
that  I  am  writing.  This  certainty  or  truth  of  the  thing  is  no 
'^  medium  distinct  from  the  thing "  or  fact  ''  itself,  by  which  it 
renders  itself  evident  to  the  divine  knowledge ;"  but  it  is  the 
real  existence  of  the  very  thing  or  fact  Again,  it  is  to  all  Chriso 
tians  a  real  and  certain  futurity  and  truth,  that  Jesus  Christ  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  But  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
this  future  event  is  not  a  medium  distinct  from  the  futurity  of  the 
event  itself,  by  which  it  renders  itself  evident  to  the  divine  mind; 
but  it  is  the  real  and  infallible  futurity  of  the  event  itself  and 
consists  in  the  firm  and  infallible  connection  between  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  proposition  which  affirms  the  futurity  of  the 
event.  Now  will  Dr.  West  pretend,  that  there  is  no  truth  or  no 
firm  and  infallible  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate 
of  the  proposition,  that  /  ctm  now  writing,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion c^  the  divine  knowledge  of  that  event  ?  If  this  were  so, 
real  truth  and  fact  would  not  be  the  foundation,  rule  or  object  of 
the  divine  knowledge ;  but  God  might  indifTerenUy  know  truth  to 
be  falsehood  and  falsehood  truth. 

Or  if  by  <'  the  medium  by  which  things  render  themselves  evi- 
dent," the  Doctor  mean  the  truth  and  reality  qf  things ;  I  grant 
that  what  ever  is  known  whether  to  God  or  creatures,  is  known 
by  this  medium ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  most  self-evident  propo- 
sitions and  of  the  most  independent  and  underived  knowledge. 
But  to  call  this  a  medium  of  knowledge  is  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage. Surely  truth  is  not  the  medium  by  which  itself  is 
knovm. 

Dr.  West  himself,  notwithstanding  his  abundant  labor  ''  to 
show,  that  infallible  foreknowledge  in  the  Deity  does  not  prove, 
that  events  take  place  in  consequence  of  an  antecedent  necessi- 
ty ;"  fully  and  frequently  grants  all  that  we  maintain.  Thus,  he 
says,  ^^  That  the  Deity  does  perfectly  discern  all  connections  be- 
tween subjects  and  predicates— is  readily  granted."*     Now  this 
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implies,  that  the  said  subjects  and  predicates  are  really  and  in 
themselves  connected,  find  in  order  of  nature  before  that  connec- 
tion is  discerned.  This  real  and  certain  connection  is  the  cer- 
tainty or  certain  truth  of  things  tliemselves,  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  ;  and  which  with  regard  to  moral  events  and  ac- 
tions is  moral  necessity.  '^  The  future  volitions  of  moral  agents 
are  so  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, which  has  had  existence  from  all  eternity,  that  it  is 
impossible,  that  the  Deity  should  be  deceived  ;  and  therefore  all 
these  volitions  will  most  certainly  take  place."*  "  There  may 
be  a  certainty — ^that  such  a  thing  will  take  place,"t  speaking  of 
a  human  action.  But  certainty  with  regard  to  moral  actions  is 
moral  necessity,  and  if  all  volitions  foreknown  by  Crod  will  cer- 
tainly  take  place,  they  will  take  place  by  moral  necessity.  '^  All 
things  from  eternity  to  eternity  being  present  to  the  divine  mind, 
he  sees  aU  things  as  they  are.''X  Therefore  if  he  see  some 
events  as  certainly  future,  they  are  certainly  future ;  for  he  sees 
them  as  they  are.  And  this  certain  futurity  is  the  object  of  the 
divine  knowledge,  and  in  the  order  of  nature  is  antecedent  to  it, 
as  really  as  the  existence  of  this  paper,  on  which  I  am  writing,  is 
in  the  order  of  nature  antecedent  to  my  sight  of  it.  But  this  an- 
tecedent certain  futurity  of  any  moral  action,  is  antecedent  moral 
necessity.  Therefore  as  all  moral  actions  are  foreknown  by  God 
in  consequence  of  an  antecedent  moral  necessity,  much  more  do 
they  come  into  existence  in  consequence  of  such  an  antecedent 
necessity.  "  Deity  would  from  all  eternity  have  infallibly  fore- 
known this  proposition,  as  a  certain  truthy'^^  viz.  the  proposition 
concerning  Peter  and  Judas  denying  and  betraying  their  Lord. 
It  seems  then  that  whatever  proposition  concerning  a  future  event 
is  infallibly  foreknown  by  God,  is  foreknown  as  a  certain  and 
infallible  truth  ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  known,  as  an 
infallible  truth,  that  the  event  will  come  to  pass  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  a  certain  and  infallible  truth  antecedently  in  the  order  of 
nature  to  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and  therefore  the  event  being  a 
moral  act,  was  morally  necessary  antecedently  to  the  foreknow- 
ledge, and  much  more  antecedently  to  the  event  itself.  *'  This 
necessity  being  only  a  consequence  founded  upon  the  certainty 
of  the  thing  foreknown."  ||  Thus  notwitiistanding  all  Dr.  West's 
clamor  against  President  Edwards,  because  he  had  spoken  of  a 
certainty  in  things  themselves,  he  himself  here  expressly  holds 
the  very  same.  And  will  Dr.  West  deny,  that  this  "  certainty  of 
the  thing  foreknown"  is  tlie  ground  of  the  divine  foreknowledge 
of  that  thing,  in  the  same  sense,  that  my  present  existence  is  the 
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ground  of  the  divine  knowledge,  that  I  exist  ?  If  this  be  not  de- 
nied, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  certainty  or  moral  necessity  is  in 
order  of  nature  antecedent  to  the  foreknowledge,  and  much  more 
antecedent  to  the  existence,  of  a  moral  action. 

Dr.  West  will  not  deny,  that  any  future  event  foreknown  by 
God,  will  certainly  come  to  pass.  Then  there  is  a  certainty,  or 
it  is  an  infallible  truth,  that  every  such  event  will  come  to  pass, 
and  this  certainty  now  exists  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  the 
event.  But  this  certainty  with  regard  to  moral  events,  is  moral 
necessity.  Therefore  there  is  a  necessity  of  the  existence  of  all 
events  divinely  foreknown,  and  this  necessity  is  antecedent  to  the 
existence  of  the  events.  Thus,  mere  foreknowledge  is  an  infalli- 
ble proof  of  antecedent  necessity. 

''  We  frequently  say,  It  is  a  pity  such  a  person  did  so ;  there 
was  no  occasion  for  it  ;  he  might  easily  have  omitted  the  doing 
of  the  thing  in  the  time  of  it,  if  he  would.  Why  may  we  not 
as  well  say,  A  man  will  certainly  do  a  particular  thing,  though 
he  will  have  power  to  forbear  doing  it  ?  There  could  not  be  the 
least  appearance  of  absurdity  or  contradiction  in  speaking  in  this 
manner  about  a  future  action,  any  more  than  about  a  past  action, 
were  it  not  for  the  great  difficulty  or  supposed  impossibility  of 
conceiving  how  a  thing  can  be  foreknown,  unless  it  be  connected 
with  something  that  now  exists ;  that  is,  a  thing  cannot  be  fore- 
known, unless  there  is  a  medium,  which  has  a  present  exis- 
tence."*    On  this  passage  I  remark : 

1.  Here  again  Dr.  West  holds  that  certainty  in  things,  which 
he  so  abundantly  reprobates  in  President  Edwards.  He  says, 
^^  a  man  wiU  certainly  do  a  particular  thing ;"  and  he  doubtless 
means,  that  it  is  a  certain  futurity,  the  event  itself  is  certain,  or 
it  is  a  certain  and  infallible  truth,  that  the  man  will  do  the  thing ; 
and  not  merely  that  this  truth  is  known,  whether  by  God  or  crea- 
ture. Truth  is  truth  whether  known  or  not.  And  this  infallible 
truth  is  the  very  certainty  in  the  things  themselves,  of  which 
President  Edwards  speaks. 

2»  What  does  Dr.  West  mean,  when  he  says,  "  He  might 
easily  have  omitted  the  doing  of  the  thing,  if  he  would  ?"  Sup- 
pose the  thing  done  was  an  internal  act,  a  volition  to  go  to  a  de- 
bauch. In  what  sense  does  Dr.  West  mean,  that  the  man  could 
have  avoided  this  voUtion,  \fhe  would  1  Docs  he  mean,  that  if 
he  had  not  had  the  volition,  he  would  not  have  had  it  ?  This  is 
an  undoubted  truth,  but  does  not  disprove  the  necessity  of  it 
If  God  had  not  always  spoken  the  truth,  he  would  not  have  spok- 
en the  truth.     But  it  does  not  hence  follow,  that  God  does  not 
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always  necessarily  speak  the  truth,  when  he  speaks  at  all,  or  that 
he  can  lie.  If  there  had  been  no  God,  there  would  indeed  have 
been  no  God  ;  but  does  it  hence  folk)W,  that  the  divine  existence 
is  not  necessary  ? — ^To  say,  that  if  a  man  had  chosen  not  to  go 
to  a  debauch,  he  would  indeed  have  chosen  not  to  go  to  it,  is  too 
great  trifling  to  be  imputed  to  Dr.  West  Yet  to  say,  that  the 
man  could  have  avoided  the  external  action  of  going  to  the  de- 
bauch, if  he  would,  would  be  equal  trifling ;  for  the  question  be- 
fore us  is  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  wM  or  ndnd  and  not  of 
the  body.  On  the  whole,  we  have  before  us  one  (^  Dr.  West's 
things  hard  to  be  understood,  and  we  must  wait  for  an  exphn* 
ation. 

3.  When  we  say  concerning  any  past  action  of  a  man,  <'  There 
was  no  occasion  for  it ;  he  might  easily  have  omitted  the  doiog 
of  the  thing  in  the  time  of  it,  if  he  would  ;"  if  we  mean,  that 
there  was  no  antecedent  certainty,  that  he  would  perform  thatae- 
tion,  we  mean  a  falsehood.  That  action  was  as  much  from  et^- 
nity  the  object  of  the  divine  omniscience,  as  any  action  which  is 
now  future ;  therefore  the  certainty  of  its  then  future  existence 
preceded  its  actual  existence.  And  this  certainty  was  as  fixed, 
unalterable  and  indefeasible,  as  the  divine  foreknowledge  or  the 
divine  decree.  The  foreknowledge  and  decree  of  God  imply  no 
other  kind  or  degree  of  necessity,  than  the  aforesaid  alwdute 
certainty.  A  futurity  that  is  absolutely  certain  is  implied  in  the 
divine  foreknowledge ;  and  the  addition  of  a  decree  cannot  in- 
crease that  certainty. 

4.  Wlien  we  say,  A  person  might  easily  have  omitted  a  cer- 
tain past  action,  in  the  time  of  it,  if  he  would  ;  we  commonly 
mean,  that  he  was  under  no  compulsion  or  coaction,  or  no  natU' 
ral  necessity  ;  and  that  he  had  a  natural  power  to  omit  the  ac- 
tion. This  undoubtedly  every  man  has  with  regard  to  every 
voluntary  action,  and  this  however  that  action  be  foreknown  or 
decreed  by  God.  Though  Judas  betrayed  his  Master,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  ;"  yet 
he  was  under  no  natural  necessity  to  betray  him,  but  had  a  full 
natural  power  to  do  otherwise.  Now  Dr.  West  reconciles  fore- 
knowledge with  liberty,  on  the  ground  that  we  have  still  a  phys- 
ical or  natural  power  to  do  otherwise.  On  the  same  ground  we 
may  reconcile  absolute  decrees  with  liberty. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  ^<  we  may  as  well  say,  Such  a  man  will 
certainly  do  a  particular  thing,  though  he  will  have  power  to 
forbear  the  doing  of  it."  He  may  doubtless  have  a  natural 
power  to  forbear  ;  still  this  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  certain 

futurity  of  the  action ;   and  that  whether  the  action  be  fore- 
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known  only,  or  foreknown  and  decreed.  And  a  natural  power 
is  all  the  power,  which  the  man  will  have  to  forbear  the  action. 
Any  power  opposed  to  moral  necessity  or  the  certain  futurity  of 
the  action,  would  imply  that  it  is  uncertain,  whether  he  will  per- 
form that  action ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  made  by 
Dr.  West,  "  that  the  man  wUl  certainly  do  the  thing." 

6.  As  to  ^^  the  great  difficulty  or  supposed  impossibility  of  con- 
ceiving flow  a  thing  can  be  foreknown,  unless  it  be  connected 
with  something  that  now  exists ;"  this  is  needlessly  brought  in 
here.  In  this  part  of  the  argument  we  are  under  no  necessity 
of  inquiring  or  showing  how  God  foreknows  future  events,  but 
may,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  certain  futurity  of  all  events  fore- 
known by  God  and  the  antecedency  of  that  certainty  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  events,  allow,  that  God  foreknows  future  events  in 
the  independent  and  underived  manner,  which  Dr.  West  main- 
tains. This  would  equally  imply  a  certainty  antecedent  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  events  foreknown,  as  a  foreknowledge  founded  on  a 
decree  would  imply  it.  Dr.  West's  account  of  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge implies,  as  I  have  shown,  all  that  certainty  or  necessi- 
ty, for  which  we  plead.  Beside  what  has  been  already  said  to 
fliiow  this,  I  add,  that  Dr.  West  grants,  that  foreknowledge  has 
no  causal  influence  to  bring  things  into  existence,  or  to  make 
their  existence  more  certain,  than  it  would  be  without  foreknow- 
ledge. '^  I  suppose  it  will  be  readily  granted  on  all  sides,  that 
even  the  divine  foreknowledge  itself  has  no  influence  or  causal 
force,  with  regard  to  the  thing  foreknown,  either  to  bring  it  into 
existence  or  to  hinder  its  happening  ;  but  that  all  things  would 
take  place  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  were  not  foreknown, 
as  they  do  now  ;"*  Dr.  West  also  grants,  that  all  future  events 
are  foreknown  by  God,  and  that  all  things  which  are  foreknown 
by  him,  will  certainly  and  infallibly  come  to  pass.  Now  as  this 
certainty  is  not  caused  by  foreknowledge,  it  must  exist  indepen- 
dently of  it.  And  as  God  sees  all  things  as  they  are  ;  therefore 
when  he  sees  them  to  be  certainly  future,  they  are  certainly  fu- 
ture ;  and  this  certain  futurity,  which  is  the  object  of  the  divine 
knowledge,  existed  in  the  order  of  nature  antecedently  to  the  di- 
vine knowledge,  and  much  more  antecedently  to  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  the  events  themselves.  Otherwise  God  would  see 
events  to  be  certainly  future,  while  they  are  not  certainly  future. 

"  The  obvious  reason"  says  Dr.  West,  "  why  we  cannot  know 
things  but  only  by  intuition  or  proof,  is  because  all  our  knowledge 
is  entirely  ab  cx^ra."t  And  does  tlie  Doctor  believe,  that  if  part 
of  our  knowledge  were  not  ab  extra^  we  should  know  some  things 
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neither  by  intuition  nor  by  proof?  Whatever  is  known  by  intu- 
ition is  self-evident ;  and  whatever  is  known  by  proof,  is  evident 
by  the  medium  of  something  else.  And  whatever  is  known  at 
all,  is  either  evident  by  itself  immediately,  or  is  evident  by  some- 
thing else  mediately.  Therefore  Dr.  West,  in  supposing,  that 
if  our  knowledge  were  not  all  ab  extra^  we  should  know  some 
things  neither  by  intuition  nor  by  proof,  supposes  that  some  things 
would  be  evident  to  us,  neither  immediately  nor  mediately,  neither 
by  themselves  nor  by  anything  else.  And  what  kind  of  a  source 
of  knowledge  we  should  then  have,  I  leave  the  Doctor  to  explain. 

"  If  previous  certainty  in  things  themselves  means  nothing  dis- 
tinct from  the  things  themselves,  then  all  that  can  be  meant  by 
this  previous  certainty  in  things  themselves,  upon  which  the  di- 
vine knowledge  is  founded,  is  only  this,  that  the  Deity  cannot 
know  that  things  will  exist,  which  he  knows  never  will  exist 
And  therefore  to  say,  that  there  is  a  previous  certainty  in  things 
themselves,  upon  which  the  divine  knowledge  is  founded,  is  only 
saying  in  other  words,  that  the  divine  knowledge  is  founded  on 
the  divine  knowledge."*  By  certainty  in  things  themselves  I 
have  already  explained  myself  to  mean  the  truth  and  realiijf  of 
things  themselves,  or  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  asserts 
their  existence  or  relation.  And  prevUmi  certainty  of  things 
themselves  means  nothing  different  from  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition, which  asserts  their  future  existence,  or  its  being  a  real 
truth  that  those  things  will  exist.  Now,  whether  to  say,  that  the 
divine  foreknowledge  of  an  event,  is  founded  on  the  truth,  that 
the  event  will  come  into  existence,  be  the  same  as  to  say,  "  that 
the  divine  foreknowledge  is  founded  on  the  divine  foreknow- 
ledge," I  am  willing  any  candid  person  should  judge. 

The  Doctor  says,  "  That  knowledge  in  the  Deity  must  mean 
the  same  thing  with  certainty."f  No  doubt  knowledge  in  the  Dei- 
ty is  the  same  thing  with  subjective  certainty  or  certain  knowledge ; 
but  it  is  not  the  same  with  objective  certainty,  or  the  truth  which 
is  the  object  of  the  divine  knowledge. 

The  Doctor  grants,  "  That  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents 
are  so  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, which  has  had  existence  from  all  eternity,  that  it  is 
impossible,  that  the  Deity  should  be  deceived ;  and  therefore 
these  volitions  will  most  certainly  take  place.  For  by  necessary 
here  he  "  [President  Edwards]  "  can — mean  nothing  distinct  from 
infallible  certainty.  But  how  does  their  being  necessary  in  this 
sense,  i.  e.  infallibly  certain,  prove  that  the  volitions  of  moral 
agents  are  effects  produced  by  an  extrinsic  cause."J     Undoubt- 
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edly  by  necessity  in  this  case  President  Eklwards  means  nothing 
distinct  from  infalhble  certainty.  This  is  the  very  thing  which 
he  abundantly  declares  himself  to  mean.  '^  And  as  the  divine 
foreknowledge,"  by  Dr.  West's  concession,  "  has  had  existence 
fix>m  eternity  ;"  and  as  "  the  voUtions  of  moral  agents  are  indis- 
aolubly  connected  with  that  foreknowledge,"  and  '^  those  voUtions 
will  most  certainly  take  place ;"  of  course  there  was  an  infallible 
eternal  certainty,  that  all  human  voUtions  would  come  into  existr 
ence  just  as  they  do  exist,  and  Dr.  West  grants  all  that  we  hold 
on  this  head.  What  then  becomes  of  Uberty  to  either  eide,  to 
ad  or  not  actl  For  instance,  it  is  now  divinely  foreknown,  that 
Oog  and  Magog  wiU  rise  and  compass  the  camp  of  the  saints. 
Therefore  when  Gog  and  Magog  shall  come  into  existence,  they 
will  no  mcM-e  have  a  Uberty  to  act  or  wA  act,  as  to  this  instance 
of  their  conduct,  than  they  would  have,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  same  conduct  were  decreed.  It  is  true,  there  would  be  this 
difference  in  the  cases,  that  the  decree  would  cause  the  certain 
futurity  of  that  conduct,  but  the  foreknowledge  would  not  cauee 
it.  Nor  is  it  of  any  importance  as  to  Uberty,  by  whom  or  by  what 
this  certain  futurity  is  caused,  or  whether  it  be  without  cause.  If 
a  prison  when  built,  be  no  obstruction  to  Uberty,  then  the  agency 
of  the  mason  and  carpenter  who  built  it  was  nothing  opposed  to 
Uberty.  So  if  certain  futurity^  when  established,  be  not  incon- 
sistent with  liberty ;  then  the  divine  decree,  by  which  it  is  esta- 
blished, is  not  inconsistent  with  liberty. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  God  foresees,  that  Gog  and  Magog 
will  influence  themselves  to  the  conduct  just  now  mentioned ;  be 
it  so ;  then  it  is  now  infalUbly  certain,  that  Gog  and  Magog  will 
influence  themselves  to  that  conduct.  Where  then  is  their  liberty 
to  act  or  not  act  ?  It  is  not  left  loose  and  undetermined,  whether 
they  shall  influence  themselves  to  that  conduct ;  but  it  is  previ- 
ously certain,  that  they  will  influence  themselves  to  it. 

The  Doctor  in  the  last  quotation,  asks,  ''  How  does  their  being 
infaUibly  certain,  prove  that  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  are  e^ 
fects  produced  by  an  extrineic  cause  ?"  Suppose  they  are  not 
effects  of  an  extrineic  cause,  but  are  effected  by  the  subject  of 
those  voUtions,  if  that  were  possible ;  yet  if  it  be  previously  and 
from  all  eternity  certain,  that  the  subject  wiU  produce  these  voli- 
tions in  himself;  still  there  is  no  liberty  to  either  side,  to  act  or 
not  act ;  but  he  is  limited  to  produce  in  himself  those  very  defi- 
nite volitions,  which  are  divinely  foreseen,  and  therefore  he  is 
confined  to  one  side,  is  confined  to  act  and  that  definitely. 

Or  suppose  these  volitions  are  produced  by  no  cause  whatever, 
then  God  foresees  that  they  are  about  to  happen  absolutely  with- 
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out  cause  and  by  mere  chance ;  still  there  is  in  this  case  no  lib- 
erty to  either  side,  but  the  volitions  are  without  cause  confined 
to  one  side  only. 

It  is  abundantly  pleaded  by  Dr.  West  and  others,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  divine  foreknowledge  is  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  human  volitions,  renders  that  foreknowledge  entirely  consist- 
ent with  their  idea  of  liberty,  even  as  the  divine  knowledge  of  a 
volition  in  present  existence  is  consistent  with  the  liberty  of  that 
volition.  If  by  Uberty  in  this  case  they  mean  self-determination 
or  the  causation  of  volition  by  the  subject  himself ;  I  grant,  that 
the  most  absolute  foreknowledge  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this 
idea  of  liberty  ;  and  so  is  an  absolute  decree  as  consistent  with 
it.  If  God  were  absolutely  to  decree,  that  a  particular  man  shall 
cause  in  himself  a  particular  volition,  the  man  would  accordingly 
cause  that  volition  in  himself,  and  therefore  according  to  the  de- 
finition of  liberty  now  given,  he  would  be  free.  But  if  by  liberty 
in  this  case  be  meant,  what  the  writers  to  whom  I  am  opposed, 
call  a  liberty  to  either  aide,  and  a  power  to  act  or  not  acty  as  op- 
posed to  moral  necessity ;  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  a  vdition 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  that  volition.  For  ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  liberty  implies,  that  the  volition  is  not 
fixed  or  determined,  and  therefore  it  is  uncertain  what  it  will  be, 
or  whether  it  will  be  at  all.  But  divine  foreknowledge  implies, 
that  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  a  volition  foreknown  will  be,  and 
what  it  will  be,  as  Dr.  West  gmnts. 

The  circumstance,  that  foreknowledge  does  not  efficiently 
cause  an  event  to  be  certainly  future,  is  nothing  to  the  present 
purpose.  We  are  not  now  inquiring  what  causes  an  event  to  be 
certainly  future,  but  whether  it  be  certainly  future.  If  it  be  cer- 
tainly future  it  is  necessary,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
word  necessity,  let  what  will  be  the  cause  of  that  futurity,  or  if 
the  futurity  be  uncaused.  Divine  prophecy  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  futurity  of  the  event  foretold,  yet  no  man  will  say,  that  it 
does  not  prove  tlie  certain  futurity  of  that  event.  But  prophecy 
no  more  implies  or  proves  the  certain  futurity  of  the  event  fore- 
told, than  the  divine  foreknowledge  implies  and  proves  the  cer- 
tain futurity  of  the  event  foreknown.  To  say,  that  a  divine  de- 
cree is  inconsistent  with  liberty,  because  it  makes  the  action  cer- 
tainly future,  when  the  certain  futurity  itself  is  allowed  to  be  con- 
sistent with  liberty,  is  very  strange  !  What  if  it  does  make  it 
certainly  future  ?  Tliat  certain  futurity,  when  made,  is  not  in- 
consistent with  liberty.  So  long  as  this  is  granted,  to  hold  that 
the  divine  decree  as  making  or  producing  that  certain  futurity  is 
inconsistent  with  liberty,  is  as  absurd  as  to  grant  that  a  free  cir- 
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ealation  of  the  fluids  in  the  animal  constitution  is  consistent  with 
health ;  and  yet  to  hold,  thai  exercise  aa  producing  and  merely 
because  it  produces  that  free  circulation,  is  inconsistent  widi 
health. 

I  grant,  that  divine  foreknowledge  is  as  consistent  with  liberty, 
as  the  divine  knowledge  of  a  present  volition  is.  If  by  liberty  be 
jmeant  the  causation  of  volition  by  the  subject,  (xod  may  undoubt- 
edly as  well  foresee  this,  as  see  it  present  But  if  by  liberty  be 
xaeant  a  liberty  to  either  side,  a  liberty  to  act  or  not  act,  as  op- 
posed to  moral  necessity ;  since  this  implies,  with  regard  to  an 
act  now  in  existence,  uncertainty  whether  the  act  does  exist,  and 
with  regard  to  a  future  act,  uncertainty  in  the  nature  of  things 
and  in  the  divine  mind,  whether  it  will  exist ;  I  say,  no  such  un- 
certainty is  or  can  be  with  regard  either  to  an  act  seen  by  Grod 
to  be  now  in  existence,  or  an  act  divinely  foreseen.  As  therefoie 
the  divine  knowledge  of  the  present  existence  of  an  act,  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  this  kind  of  liberty  in  that  act;  we  need  not 
and  we  do  not  pretend,  that  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  an  act 
IS  more  inconsistent  with  the  same  kind  of  liberty  in  the  act  fore- 
known. There  is  this  difference  however  in  the  cases ;  know- 
ledge of  a  present  act  does  not  imply,  that  the  act  was  certain 
frwiously  to  its  existence.  But  the  foreknowledge  of  an  act 
does  imply  this.  This  difference  ought  carefuUy  to  be  noticed, 
or  we  shall  run  into  great  error.  If,  when  it  is  said,  that  fore- 
knowledge no  more  proves  a  necessity  of  the  act  foreknown,  than 
the  knowledge  of  an  act  at  present  existing,  proves  the  necessity 
of  this  act,  the  meaning  be,  that  foreknowledge  no  more  proves, 
that  the  future  act  foreknown  is  certainly  future  previously  to  the 
existence  of  it,  than  the  knowledge  of  a  present  act  proves,  that 
this  act  was  certainly  future  previously  to  its  existence ;  the  truth 
of  this  proposition  is  by  no  means  allowed.  Foreknowledge  by 
the  very  term  respects  a  future  event ;  of  course  the  foreknow^ 
ledge  exists  before  the  event.  And  as  it  is  granted  on  all  hands, 
that  foreknowledge  implies  a  certainty  of  the  event  foreknown ; 
it  follows,  that  there  is  a  certainty  of  the  future  existence  of  every 
event  foreknown,  and  this  certainty  is  previous  to  the  existence 
of  the  event  But  the  knowledge  of  a  present  event  may  not 
exist  before  the  event  itself;  if  it  does,  it  is  ihen  foreknowledge. 
And  as  it  does  not,  so  &r  as  it  is  the  bare  knowledge  of  a  pre* 
sent  event,  exist  before  the  event ;  it  does  not  imply  a  previous 
certainty,  that  the  event  would  come  into  existence. 

My  seeing  a  man  perform  an  action  does  not  prove,  that  it  was 
certain  beforehand,  that  he  would  perform  it.  But  if  a  prophet 
under  inspiration  see,  that  a  man  will  to-morrow  perform  a  cer- 
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tain  action,  this  does  prove,  that  it  is  beforehand  certain,  that  he 
will  perform  it.  And  surely  the  foresight  of  a  prophet  no  more 
proves  this,  than  the  foreknovirledge  of  God.  Suppose  the  act 
foreknown  by  God,  is  about  to  be  self-originated,  still  it  is  as 
necessary  or  certain  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  not  to  be  self- 
originated;  because  the  foreknowledge  is  from  eternity  ami 
therefore  precedes  the  existence  of  the  act  out  of  the  divine  mind. 

For  though  all  things  are  always  present  in  the  divine  mind; 
yet  all  things  are  not  always  in  present  existence  out  of  the  divine 
mind,  any  more  than  all  creatures  existed  from  eternity.  Be  it 
so,  that  in  the  divine  foreknowledge  all  things  are  present ;  then 
all  human  volitions  are  from  eternity  as  fixed  and  certain,  as  if 
they  existed  from  eternity  not  only  in  the  divine  mind,  but  out  of 
the  divine  mind,  and  are  as  incapable  of  not  existing,  as  the  di- 
vine mind  is  incapable  of  delusion  or  error.  ''  Bare  eertaintji 
that  an  agent  will  do  such  a  thing,  does  not  imply  in  it,  that  be 
had  not  in  himself  a  power  to  refrain  from  doing  it"*  This  de- 
pends on  the  meaning  of  the  word  power  to  refrain.  If  this 
mean  natural  power,  as  it  has  been  explained,  it  is  granted,  that 
ever  so  great  certainty  and  even  a  divine  absolute  decree,  that 
an  agent  shall  do  such  a  thing,  does  not  imply  in  it,  that  he  has 
not  in  himself  a  power  to  refrain  from  doing  it.  But  if  by  power 
to  refrain  be  meant  moral  power,  or  a  power  opposite  to  moral 
necessity,  which  is  the  bare  certainty  of  a  moral  action,  it  is  ab- 
surd and  self-contradictory  to  say,  that  the  bare  certainty  that  an 
agent  will  do  such  a  thing,  does  not  imply  in  it,  that  he  has  not  a 
power  to  refrain  from  doing  it.  It  is  the  very  same  absurdity 
and  contradiction,  as  to  say,  that  a  bare  certainty,  that  an  agent 
will  do  such  a  particular  thing,  does  not  imply  in  it  a  certainty., 
that  he  will  do  it. 

In  the  same  page,  the  Doctor  tells  us,  "  The  only  question  is, 
whether  supposing  it  to  be  foreknown,  that  an  agent  will  conduct 
in  such  a  manner,  at  such  a  time,  it  will  be  any  contradiction  to 
affirm,  that  the  said  agent  will  have  a  power,  at  the  same  time, 
to  act  in  a  different  manner."  If  it  be  foreknown,  that  an  agent 
will  act  in  a  particular  manner,  at  a  particular  time ;  it  will  be 
granted,  that  there  is  a  certainty,  that  he  will  act  in  that  partic- 
ular. But  certainty  of  moral  action  is  moral  necesstttfj  and 
moral  inability  of  the  contrary.  And  to  assert,  that  an  agent  is 
under  a  moral  inability  to  act  in  a  different  manner,  and  yet  has 
a  moral  power  to  act  in  a  different  manner,  is  a  direct  contradic- 
tion." 

The  Doctor  says,  "  That  infallible  foreknowledge  in  the  Deity 
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does  not  prove,  that  events  take  place  in  consequence  of  an  an* 
tecedent  or  previous  necessity  ;  that  it  only  proves  a  logical  ne- 
cessity or  a  necessity  qf  consequence ;  i.  e.  it  being  certain^  that 
a  thing  will  take  place,  it  follows,  that  to  assert  that  it  will  not 
take  place,  must  be  false  and  cannot  be  true."*  As  the  Doctor 
makes  much  of  this,  which  he  calls  a  logical  necessity,  or  a  ne- 
cessity qf  consequence,  let  us  examine  it 

The  foreknowledge  of  God  is  here  said  to  prove  a  logical  ne- 
cessity only,  or  a  necessity  of  consequence  ;  which  is  said  to  be 
this,  that  "  it  being  certain,  that  a  thing  will  take  place,  it  follows, 
that  to  assert  that  it  will  not  take  place,  must  be  false  and  cannot 
be  true."  Here  one  thing  is  said  to  follow  from  another,  by  a 
logical  necessity  or  a  necessity  of  consequence.  Let  us  take  an 
example  ;  It  is  a  certain  truth  that  the  dead  will  rise ;  and  does  it 
hence  follow,  that  it  is  a  falsehood,  that  the  dead  will  not  rise  ? 
No,  the  latter  is  no  more  a  consequence  from  the  former,  than 
the  former  is-  a  consequence  from  the  latter ;  or  than  that  twice 
two  are  not  unequal  to  four,  is  a  consequence  from  this  proposi- 
tion, that  twice  two  are  equal  to  four ;  or  than  from  its  being 
true,  that  a  thing  is,  it  follows  as  a  consequence  that  it  is  not  true, 
that  it  is  not.  The  one  is  no  consequence  from  the  other,  but  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  expressed  in  different  words,  which  con- 
vey the  very  same  idea.  You  might  as  well  say,  that  if  a  man  be 
kUul,  it  follows  as  a  consequence,  that  he  is  benevolent ;  or  that 
if  a  man  be  busy,  it  follows  as  a  consequence,  that  he  is  employed 
in  business.  Thus  we  may  ai^e  and  draw  consequences  all 
day  long,  yet  make  no  more  progress,  than  the  soldier  who 
marches  without  gaining  ground. 

Dr.  West  says,  '<  No  necessity  is  implied  in  divine  prescience, 
except  merely  a  logical  one  ;  but  this — is  in  the  nature  of  things 
subsequent  to  the  infallible  foreknowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
thing  foreknown."!  But  does  Dr.  West  mean,  that  in  fore- 
knowledge God  foresees  an  event  as  uncertain,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  foresight  the  event  becomes  certain  ?  Surely 
the  Doctor  did  not  well  consider  the  subject,  if  this  be  his  mean- 
ing. To  foreknow  is  certainly  to  foresee  ;  and  certainly  to  fore- 
see, is  to  see  a  future  event  as  certainly  about  to  be.  This  cer- 
tainty of  its  futurity  is  supposed  and  implied  in  foreknowledge, 
and  is  not  the  consequence  of  it.  Dr.  West,  says,  ^*  It  will  be 
readily  granted  on  all  sides,  that  even  the  divine  foreknowledge 
itself  has  no  influence  nor  causal  force,  with  regard  to  the  thing 
foreknown,  either  to  bring  it  into  existence,  or  to  hinder  its  hap- 
pening."    Therefore  it  has  no  influence  to  make  its  existence 
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certain  or  necessary ;  how  then  is  the  necenity  subsequent  to 
foreknowledge  ?  The  certainty  of  its  existence  is  antecedent  in 
the  order  of  nature  to  the  foreknowledge,  and  is  the  ground  or 
the  object  of  it  This  also  is  abundantly  implied  in  Tarious  pas- 
sages of  Dr.  West's  book,  as  has  been  shown  above.  The  Doc- 
tor speaks,  too,  of  his  logical  necessity  as  '<  only  a  consequence 
founded  upon  the  certainty  of  the  thing  foreknown."*  But  this 
certainty  of  moral  actions  is  the  very  moral  necessity,  for  which 
we  plead.  If  the  Doctor  mean  this  by  his  logical  necessity,  it  ii 
presumed,  that  the  reader  sees  the  absurdity  of  saying,  that  this 
necessity  is  consequent  on  the  divine  foreknowledge ;  and  also 
the  absurdity  of  saying  that  it  ia  founded  on  the  certainty  of  the 
thing  foreknown.  A  thing  is  not  consequent  on  itself  nor  on 
that  which  is  founded  on  itself,  as  foreknowledge  is  founded  on 
the  certainty  of  the  thing  foreknown.  If  the  Doctor  mean  any 
thing  else  by  his  logical  necessity,  I  wish  to  be  informed  how  he 
means  anything  to  the  purpose  of  opposing  that  moral  necessity 
f>f  human  actions,  which  President  Edwards  had  advanced,  and 
by  which  he  explained  himself  to  mean  the  certainty  of  moral 
actions.  A  logical  necessity  consequent  on  that  certainty  is  a 
different  thing  from  the  certainty  itself. 

But  allowing,  what  Dr.  West  holds>  That  foreknowledge  proves 
a  necessity  consequential  to  foreknowledge ;  this  necessity  woaM 
be  as  inconsistent  with  liberty,  as  one  that  is  antecedent  to  fore- 
knowledge ;  because  the  necessity  would  exist  antecedently  to  the 
actions  of  creatures,  as  it  follows  immediately  from  foreknowledge. 

The  Doctor,  in  his  Second  Part,  says,  "Mr.  Edwards  had 
raised  a  spectre,  which  he  could  not  lay.  With  him  necessity 
was  necessity ;  and  with  him  it  was  all  one,  whether  the  neces- 
sity was  previous  to  the  thing  in  question,  or  a  consequence 
dmwn  from  the  supposition  of  its  having  taken  place."t  This  is 
an  injurious  representation.  The  necessity  for  which  President 
Edwards  pleads,  is  "  previous  to  the  thing  in  question,"  and  he 
never  pleads  for  a  necessity  which  is  "  a  consequence  drawn  from 
the  mere  supposition  of  its  having  taken  place."  The  necessity 
for  which  he  pleads,  is  that  which  is  implied  in  divine  foreknow- 
ledge ;  and  as  this  exists  before  the  event  foreknown,  so  the  ne- 
cessity which  is  implied  in  it  and  proved  by  it,  is  also  previous  to 
that  event,  and  does  not  follow  or  begin  to  exist  in  consequence 
even  of  that  foreknowledge,  and  much  less  in  consequence  of  the 
supposition,  that  the  thing  foreknown  has  taken  place.  The  on- 
ly thing,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  could  give  occasion  for  this 
representation  by  Dr.  West  is,  that  President  Edwards  calls  this 
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necessity  a  necesMy  of  consequencey  and  says,  that  a  thing  ne- 
cessary in  its  own  nature,  or  one  that  has  already  come  into  ex- 
istence, being  supposed,  another  thing  necessarily  connected 
with  either  of  the  former,  and  the  necessity  of  whose  existence 
is  in  question,  certainly  follows ;  i.  e.  the  necessity  of  this  last 
thing  certainly  follows  from  the  existence  or  supposition  of  the 
existence,  of  either  of  the  former.  For  instance,  when  the  divine 
decree  or  foreknowledge  of  an  event  is  supposed,  the  existence 
of  the  event  decreed  or  foreknown  will  certainly  follow.  But 
the  necessity,  which  Dr.  West  injuriously  imputes  to  President 
Edwards,  is  not  the  necessary  existence  of  one  thing,  implied  in 
the  supposed  existence  of  another ;  but  the  necessary  existence 
of  one  and  the  same  thing,  so  long  as  it  is  supposed  to  exist ;  and 
this  necessary  existence  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  mere  iden- 
tical, trifling  proposition,  that  what  is,  is.  Of  such  trifling  Pre- 
sident Edwards  was  incapable,  and  the  implicit  imputation,  that 
he  has  written  an  octavo  volume  in  support  of  a  proposition  so 
insignificant,  ought  either  never  to  have  been  made  or  to  have 
been  better  supported,  than  by  mere  assertion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  third  esssay,  the  Doctor  has  spent  a 
number  of  pages  to  show,  that  a  certainty  that  a  man  will  per- 
form particular  actions  does  not  imply  that  he  is  under  a  neces- 
sity of  performing  them,  or  that  he  has  no  power  to  avoid  them. 
But  all  this  is  labor  lost,  and  is  easily  answered  by  making  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability  ;  or  it  all  depends 
on  the  ambiguity  of  words  and  is  mere  logomachy. 

Dr.  Clarke  endeavors  to  evade  the  argument  for  moral  neces- 
nty  drawn  from  the  divine  foreknowledge,  by  saying,  that  fore- 
knowledge no  more  implies  necessity,  than  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition asserting  some  future  event  implies  necessity.  This  may 
be  granted.  If  a  proposition  asserting  some  future  event,  be  a 
real  and  absolute  truth,  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  of  the 
event ;  such  absolute  certainty  is  all  that  is  implied  in  the  divine 
foreknowledge ;  and  all  the  moral  necessity  for  which  we  plead. 
And  though  this  certainty  is  consistent  with  a  physical  or  natural 
ability  to  do  otherwise,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  contingence 
or  uncertainty  of  the  event.  So  that  there  is  no  liberty  of  con- 
tingence in  the  case,  no  liberty  to  either  side,  to  act  or  not  act, 
no  liberty  inconsistent  with  previous  certainty  of  moral  action, 
which  is  moral  necessity. 

Dr.  West  strenuously  opposes  the  doctrine,  that  the  divine  de- 
crees are  the  foundation  of  God's  foreknowledge.  As  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  this  question  seems  to  be  foreign  from  the  dis- 
pute concerning  liberty ;  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  it  in 
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here ;  otherwise  I  should  have  no  objection  to  entering  on  the 
discussion  of  it.  But  suppose  the  contrary  were  true,  that  fore 
knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  decrees ;  I  presume  it  would  be 
granted,  that  decrees  immediately  follow  foreknowledge.  The»- 
fore  all  events  are  decreed  before  they  came  to  pass.  And  as  de- 
crees establish,  or  imply  an  establishment  of  the  events  decreed, 
and  this  antecedently  to  their  existence ;  therefore  on  this  plan 
there  is  an  absolute  certainty  of  all  events  and  moral  actions,  and 
that  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  those  actions ;  because  they 
are  all  absolutely  decreed  by  God  immediately  on  his  foreknow- 
ledge of  them  and  before  they  come  into  existence. 

'<  If  this  does  not  imply,  that  foreknowledge  is  not  an  essential 
attribute,  I  am  under  a  great  mistake."*  Be  it  so,  that  Dr.  West 
is  under  a  great  mistake ;  what  follows  ?  Is  it  impossible,  that 
he  should  be  under  a  great  mistake  ?  If  foreknowledge  be  an 
essential  attribute,  it  doubtless  exists  antecedently  to  human  ac- 
tions, and  therefore  implies  a  certainty  of  them  antecedent  to 
their  existence.  The  truth  is,  that  the  foreknowledge  of  any  par- 
ticular event  is  no  more  an  essential  attribute  of  God,  than  the 
knowledge  of  any  present  or  past  event.  Knowledge  in  general 
is  an  essential  attribute ;  but  any  particular  perception  of  the  di- 
vine mind  is  no  more  an  essential  attribute,  than  any  particular 
act  of  the  divine  will,  or  any  one  decree  of  God.  WUI  in  gen- 
eral is  an  essential  attribute ;  but  Dr.  West  will  not  pretend,  that 
every  act  of  the  divine  will  is  an  essential  attribute.  Or  if  it  be, 
doubtless  every  instance  of  foreknowledge  is  an  essential  attribute. 
By  tlie  same  argument  by  which  Dr.  West  proves,  that  according 
to  our  ideas  of  decrees  and  foreknowledge,  knowledge  is  not  an  es- 
sential attribute ;  it  may  be  proved,  that  according  to  Dr.  West's 
ideas  of  those  subjects,  will  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of  God. 
The  Doctor  tells  us,  "  That  the  divine  determinations  are  the 
Deity  decreeing  and  willing  ;"t  i.  e.  they  are  the  will  of  God. 
But  according  to  him  the  divine  determinations  or  decrees  are 
founded  on  foreknowledge.  Therefore  the  divine  will  is  found- 
ed on  God's  foreknowledge  and  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of 
God,  but  is  self-created,  or  a  creature  of  the  divine  understanding. 

The  advocates  for  liberty  to  act  or  not  act,  "  pretend  not  to  be 
able  to  solve  the  difficulty  arising  from  divine  prescience."  This 
is  an  honest  confession.  Yet  with  this  acknowledged  insupera- 
ble difficulty  attending  this  favorite  doctrine,  they  are  determined 
to  adhere  to  it.  This  confession  Dr.  Price  in  particular  makes  in 
the  following  words  :  "  The  foreknowledge  of  a  contingent  event 
carrying  the  appearance  of  a  contradiction,  is  indeed  a  difficulty ; 
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and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  capable  of  removing  it''*  If  this  be 
a  BufRcient  apology  for  holding  a  doctrine,  which  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  an  acknowledged  truth,  it  will  be  easy  to  apologize 
for  holding  any  doctrine  whatever ;  e.  g.  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
Btantiation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  <'  That  a  body  should 
be  turned  into  flesh,  and  yet  retain  all  the  sensible  qualities  of 
bread,  as  it  carries  the  appearance  of  a  contradiction,  is  indeed 
a  difficulty ;  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  capable  of  removing  it. 

Dr.  West  holds,  that  what  is  foreknown  by  God,  is  eternal 
truth  ;t  yet  he  holds,  that  '^  there  is  no  antecedent  certainty  in 
things  themselves,  on  which  divine  prescience  is  founded  ;"| 
L  e.  God  knows  a  proposition  to  be  a  certain  truth,  before  it  is  a 
certain  truth,  and  after  his  knowledge  of  it,  it  becomes  a  certain 
and  eternal  truth  ;  yet  the  divine  knowledge  has  no  causal  influ- 
ence to  make  it  a  truth.  He  strenuously  opposes  the  idea,  that 
human  moral  actions  are  certainly  future  antecedently  to  the  di- 
vine foreknowledge  of  them  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  grants,  that 
they  are  not  made  certainly  future  by  the  divine  foreknowledge ; 
and  yet  holds,  that  as  foreknown  by  God,  they  are  eternal  tr%Uh$. 
If  they  be  eternal  truths,  doubtless  the  propositions  which  assert 
them,  were  certainly  true  from  eternity,  and  therefore  in  the  di- 
vine foreknowledge  of  them  God  perceived  that  eternal  truth  and 
certainty,  and  that  certainty  was  the  object  and  so  the  ground  of 
the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  therefore  there  was  <'  an  antece- 
dent certainty  in  things  themselves,  on  which  the  divine  pres- 
cience is  founded."  Besides,  as  the  Doctor  grants  that  foreknow- 
ledge has  no  influence  to  cause  that  certainty,  I  ask.  By  what  is 
it  caused ?  Is  it  caused  by  nothing?  According  to  the  Doctor 
the  certain  futurity  of  the  things  foreknown  by  God,  does  not  ex- 
ist antecedently  to  foreknowledge,  and  is  not  caused  by  it ;  yet 
it  exists  from  eternity ;  and  it  is  that  very  eternal  truth  which 
there  is  in  all  things  foreknown  by  God. 

He  grants  "  that  all  things  would  take  place  just  in  the  same 
manner,  if  they  were  not  foreknown,  as  they  do  now."^  Then  all 
things  and  all  events  are  fixed  and  established  independently  of 
foreknowledge  and  antecedently  to  it,  and  were  independently  of 
foreknowledge  certainly  about  to  be.  With  what  consistency 
then  does  Dr.  West  deny  a  certainty  in  things  themselves  ante- 
cedent to  foreknowledge.  And  on  what  ground  can  he  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees,  which  represents  those  decrees  as 
antecedent  in  the  order  of  nature  to  foreknowledge  ? 

If  God  from  all  eternity  knew  events  to  be  future,  they  were 
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future,  and  future  in  the  order  of  nature  before  foreknowledge, 
and  were  future  by  the  divine  agency  or  by  the  agency  of  some 
other  cause,  or  of  no  cause  at  all.  If  they  were  future  by  the 
agency  of  God,  that  is  all  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees 
implies.  If  they  were  future  by  the  agency  of  any  other  cause, 
this  supposes  another  eternal  cause.  If  they  were  future  by  no 
cause,  they  may  and  will  come  into  existence  by  no  cause ;  which 
b  absurd.  To  imagine,  that  they  are  from  eternity  future  by  the 
agency  of  human  free  will,  is  to  suppose,  that  human  free  will 
either  existed  from  eternity,  or  could  and  did  produce  effects 
eternal  ages  before  it  existed. 

It  is  said,  that  there  is  properly  no  foreknowledge  in  God,  that 
all  his  knowledge  is  present  knowledge,  and  that  post,  present 
and  future,  are  now  all  present  in  the  divine  mind.  Still  God 
does  not  view  all  possible  things  as  present.  The  existence  of 
some  things  is  present  to  God  ;  only  the  possibility  of  other  things 
is  present  to  him.  Whence  arises  this  difference  ?  What  gives 
some  things  a  present  existence  in  the  divine  mind,  when  other 
things  have  only  a  possible  existence  in  the  same  mind  ?  This 
difference  is  an  effect ;  otherwise  all  real  existences  and  events 
are  necessary  existences,  or  those  which  are  not  necessary,  be- 
come future,  and  finally  come  into  existence,  without  a  cause. 
The  difference  between  possible  and  future  volitions  cannot  be 
the  effect  of  the  mind  of  the  creature ;  because  it  existed  before 
that  mind  existed. 

By  all  things  being  present  in  the  divine  mind,  is  meant  not 
that  God  now  sees  them  to  be  present  to  creatures  and  in  their 
view  ;  but  that  his  view  of  all  things,  so  far  as  relates  to  himself, 
is  the  same  as  it  will  be,  when  they  shall  have  come  into  exist- 
ence in  the  view  of  creatures.  He  sees  them  not  to  be  in  exist- 
ence as  to  us,  but  sees  their  existence  to  be  as  to  us  future. 
And  this  is  all  that  we  mean  by  foreknowledge.  So  that  saying, 
that  all  knowledge  in  God  is  present  knowledge,  does  not  show, 
that  there  is  no  foreknowledge  in  him.  A  knowledge  of  things 
as  future  with  respect  to  creatures,  is  foreknowledge.  And  the 
whole  objection,  that  the  divine  knowledge  is  all  present  know- 
ledge, is  founded  on  the  ambiguity  of  words,  or  of  the  phrase, 
aU  things  are  present  in  the  divine  mind,  or  this,  that  all  the 
divine  knowledge  is  present  knowledge.  If  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase  be,  that  God  sees  now,  that  certain  things  will  at  some  fu- 
ture time  be  in  existence  in  the  view  of  creatures  ;  this  is  granted 
on  all  hands ;  and  what  follows  from  it  ?  Surely  not  that  there  is 
no  certainty  previous  to  the  existence  of  those  things  in  the  view 
of  creatures,  that  they  will  thus  be  in  existence ;  but  that  there  is 
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soch  a  certainty.  Therefore  in  this  sense  of  the  phrase  it  is  not 
at  all  opposed  to^  but  implies  the  doctrine  of  previous  certainty 
and  moral  necessity,  which  we  maintain.  If  that  phrase  mean, 
that  God  now  sees  all  events,  which  ever  take  place,  to  have  a 
present  existence  in  the  view  of  creatures  ;  this  is  not  true  and 
will  not  be  pretended  by  our  opponents.  Yet  this  is  the  only 
aense  of  the  phrase,  which  opposes  the  doctrine  of  previous  cer- 
tainty as  argued  from  the  divine  foreknowledge.  That  all  things 
are  present  in  the  divine  mind,  can  mean  no  more,  than  that  adl 
things  are  now  seen  by  God,  and  that  there  is  no  past  nor  future 
with  him.  Still  he  views  some  things  to  be  past,  and  other  things 
to  be  future,  with  respect  to  creatures.  And  his  view  of  soma 
things  as  future  with  respect  to  creatures,  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  divine  foreknowledge ;  not  that  he  views  things  as  future 
with  respect  to  himself.  If  therefore  God  now  sees,  that  certain 
volitions  will  hereafter  take  place  in  the  minds  of  Gog  and  Mo* 
gogy  according  to  prophecy,  they  will  certainly  take  place,  and 
there  is  a  moral  necessity  of  it,  and  a  moral  necessity  now  existing 
ages  before  those  volitions  will  have  an  existence  in  the  minds  df 
those  men.  The  consideration,  that  all  things  are  present  with 
God,  does,  as  before  observed,  not  at  all  prove,  that  there  is  not 
now  a  previous  certainty  or  moral  necessity,  that  those  vditions 
will  come  into  existence  ;  but  evidently  proves  that  there  is  such 
certainty,  and  that  in  two  respects:  (1)  A  certainty  previous  in 
order  of  time  to  the  existence  of  those  volitions  in  the  minds  of 
Oog  and  Magog.  (2)  A  certainty  previous  in  the  order  of  na* 
ture  to  the  divine  foreknowledge  itself,  and  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  foreknowledge. 

Most  or  all  the  objections  brou^t  against  moral  necessity,  may 
be  brought  with  equal  force  against  divine  foreknowledge.  For 
example :  ^^If  there  be  an  absolute  moral  necessity,  that  John  go 
on  in  sin,  and  be  finally  damned,  there  is  no  possibility  that  he 
be  saved.  Then  why  should  he  or  any  other  person  use  any  en- 
deavors toward  his  salvation  ?"  If  there  be  force  in  this  objec- 
tion, it  is  equally  forcible  against  divine  foreknowledge.  Thus, 
if  Ckxi  foreknow,  that  John  will  go  on  in  sin  and  be  finally 
damned,  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  or  moral  necessity  of  it. 
Therefore  there  is  no  possibility  of  John's  salvation  ;  and  why 
should  he  or  any  other  person  put  forth  any  endeavors  toward 
it  ?  This  and  all  objections  of  the  kind  imply,  that  all  moral 
events  are  left  in  a  state  of  perfect  uncertainty,  till  they  come  to 
pass,  that  they  come  to  pass  by  mere  chance,  and  that  they  are 
not,  and  cannot  possibly  be,  the  objects  of  foreknowledge. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  though  divine  foreknowledge 
is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  certain  futurity  of  any  event ; 
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yet  it  implies,  that  the  event  is  certainly  future,  and  this  certiuD- 
ty,  let  it  be  caused  by  what  it  will,  or  though  it  be  uncaused,  is 
with  respect  to  a  moral  event,  moral  necessity,  and  equally  con- 
sistent or  inconsistent  with  liberty,  as  if  it  were  caused  by  fore- 
knowledge. I  now  observe  further,  that  this  certain  futurity  un- 
doubtedly is  caused  by  something.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  im- 
agine, that  an  event  may  become /u^urs  without  a  cause,  as  that 
it  may  come  irUo  existence  without  a  cause.  Certain  futurity 
implies,  that  the  actual  existence  of  the  event  is  secured  to  take 
place  in  due  time.  And  whatever  is  able  thus  to  secure  the 
event,  is  able  to  bring  it  into  existence.  If  it  may  be  secured 
without  a  cause,  it  may  be  brought  into  existence  without  a  cause. 
This  certain  futurity  of  all  events  from  eternity  is  an  effect,  and 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  any  creature,  because  no  creature  existed 
from  eternity.  It  must  therefore  be  the  effect  of  the  Creator, 
who  alone  existed  from  eternity,  and  who  alone  therefore  could 
from  eternity  give  futurity  to  any  event. 

Therefore  however  frightened  Dr.  West  and  other  writers  be 
at  the  idea,  that  moral  actions  should  be  the  effect  of  a  cause 
extrinsic  to  the  subject  of  those  actions,  we  seem  to  be  necessita- 
ted to  give  into  this  idea,  from  the  consideration,  that  all  moral 
actions  of  creatures  were  from  eternity  foreknown  and  therefore 
were  certainly  future.  This  eternal  futurity  must  be  an  effect 
of  a  cause  extrinsic  to  all  creatures.  This  extrinsic  cause  se- 
cures their  existence,  and  in  due  time  actually  brings  them  into 
existence. 

It  is  said,  that  God  knows  all  things  from  eternity,  as  we 
know  things  presently  existing  before  our  eyes.  Now  the  actu- 
al existence  of  things  out  of  our  minds  is  the  foundation  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  case.  But  it  will  not  be  said,  that  all  things 
existed  from  eternity  out  of  the  divine  mind,  and  that  this  ex- 
istence of  them  is  the  foundation  of  the  divine  eternal  knowledge 
of  them  or  of  their  existence  in  the  divine  mind.  If  they  did 
eternally  exist  out  of  the  divine  mind,  they  were  necessarily  ex- 
istent in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  ;  and  consequently  none 
of  our  actions  are  caused  by  ourselves  or  by  our  self-determining 
power.  They  are  as  uncaused,  as  necessary  and  as  eternal,  as 
the  divine  existence. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  remarks  on  Collins,*  says,  that  "  in  the  ar- 
gument drawn  against  liberty  from  the  divine  prescience,  or  pow- 
er of  judging  infallibly  concerning  free  events,  it  must  be  proved, 
that  things  otherwise  supposed  free,  will  thereby  unavoidably  be- 
come necessary."     On  this  I  remark,   (1)  That  if  by  tlie  word 

•Page  39.  " 
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ffu  the  Doctor  mean  anything  opposite  to  the  most  absolute  mo- 
ral necessity,  he  must  mean  corUingerU^  uncertain^  not  certain- 
ly future.  But  nothing  is  in  this  sense  supposed,  or  allowed,  to 
be  free.  (2)  We  do  not  pretend  from  the  divine  prescience  to 
prove,  that  *^  thereby  things  unavoidably  become  necessary,"  or 
certainly  future.  But  we  do  pretend  from  prescience  to  prove, 
that  all  events  were  certainly  future,  in  the  order  of  nature,  ante- 
cedently to  the  prescience  ;  and  that  they  are  certainly  future, 
in  the  order  of  time,  antecedently  to  their  existence. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Being  and  Attributes,*  grants,  that  all  things 
are  and  were  certain  from  eternity,  and  yet  suppo6es,t  that  a 
universal  fatality  would  be  inconsistent  with  morality.  But  h 
seems,  that  according  to  the  Doctor  a  universal  and  eternal  cer- 
tainty of  all  things  is  not  inconsistent  with  morality ;  and  if  by 
fiitality  he  meant  anything  different  from  certainty,  he  opposes 
what  nobody  holds.  The  Doctor  says,  "  mere  certainty  of  event 
does  not  imply  necessity."^  But  mere  certainty  of  event  doubt- 
less implies  itself,  and  that  is  all  the  necessity,  for  which  we 
plead.  The  Doctor's  argument  to  prove,  that  certainty  does  not 
imply  necessity,  is,  that  foreknowledge  implies  no  more  certainty, 
than  would  exist  without  it.  At  the  same  time  he  grants,  that 
there  is  "  the  same  certainty  of  event  in  every  one  of  man's  ac- 
tions, as  if  they  were  never  so  fatal  and  necessary."  Now  any 
other  certainty  or  necessity  than  this  we  do  not  pretend  to  be 
implied  in  foreknowledge.  And  as  the  Doctor  himself  grants 
this  necessity  to  exist,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  foreknow- 
ledge ;  then  in  either  case  all  that  necessity,  for  which  we  plead, 
is  granted  to  exist. 

Dr.  West,  in  Part  11,^  thinks  Pres.  Edwards  inconsistent  with 
himself,  in  denying,  that  the  divine  decrees  are  founded  on  fore- 
knowledge, and  yet  holding,  that  <^  the  perfection  of  his  under- 
standing is  the  foundation  of  his  decrees."  The  Doctor  argues, 
that  '<  If  foreknowledge  in  the  Deity,  is  part  of  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  understanding.  Then  is  it  the  foundation  of  his  wise 
purposes  and  decrees  ;  and  so  his  objection  lies  just  as  strong 
against  him,  as  against  us."  Doubtless  the  perfection  of  the  di- 
vine understanding ;  i.  e.  God's  perfect  view  of  the  fitness  of  cer- 
tain things  to  certain  uses  and  ends,  is  the  reason  why  he  de- 
crees and  appoints  those  things  to  those  uses  and  ends.  But 
this  is  very  different  from  supposing  that  foreknowledge  is  the 
foundation  of  decrees,  and  that  God  first  foresees  certain  events 
about  to  take  place,  and  then  decrees  to  permit  them  to  take 
place.     And  the  inconclusiveness  of  Dr.  West's  argument  just 

•  Page  95,  etc  \^^.  t  p.  98.  §  pp.  20, 31. 
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quoted,  may  appear  thus :  If  after-knowledge,  or  a  knowledge, 
that  events  have  taken  place,  be  a  part  of  the  divine  understaml- 
ing ;  then  it  is  the  foundation  of  his  wise  purposes  and  decrees. 
But  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  consequent  in  this  case 
justly  follows  from  the  antecedent  Yet  it  ft^ws  as  justly  as  in 
the  argument  of  the  Doctor.  Not  every  perception  which  be- 
longs to  the  divine  unden^anding  is  the  foundation  of  God's  de- 
crees universally  or  generally.  Beside  the  instance  already  men- 
tioned, I  might  mention  God's  perfect  knowledge  of  geometry, 
mechanics,  etc.  The  divine  perfect  knowledge  of  those  sciences 
is  not  the  foundation  of  all  God's  decrees.  No  more  is  God's 
foreknowledge. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OBJECTIONS   CONSIDERED, 


1.  It  is  argued  that  we  are  possessed  of  a  sdf-detennining 
power  and  a  liberty  to  either  side,  because  we  find,  that  we  hafe 
a  power  to  consider  and  examine  an  action  proposed  to  us,  and 
to  suspend  our  determination  upon  it,  till  we  shall  have  duly  con- 
sidered it.  But  as  the  determination  to  suspend  and  examine  is 
a  voluntary  act,  it  no  more  appears  to  be  without  motive  or  with- 
out moral  necessity  than  any  other  voluntary  act.  Suspension  b 
either  a  voluntary  act  or  not.  If  it  be  a  voluntary  act,  it  no  more 
appears  to  be  without  motive  and  moral  necessity,  than  any  other 
voluntary  act.  If  it  be  not  a  voluntary  act,  it  is  not  a  Jree  act, 
nor  is  any  liberty  exercised  in  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  nothing  to 
the  present  purpose. 

To  argue,  that  we  have  a  power  of  self-determination,  because 
we  have  a  power  to  suspend  an  action,  is  as  groundless  as  to  ar- 
gue, that  we  have  a  power  of  self-determination,  because  we  have 
a  power  to  choose  to  act,  or  because  we  have  a  power  of  ^niiL 
Suspension  is  a  voluntary  act  or  a  volition,  and  the  argument  un- 
der consideration  is  this :  A  man  has  a  volition,  not  at  present 
to  determine  in  a  certain  case ;  therefore  he  has  a  power  effi- 
ciently to  cause  volition  in  himself.  This  argument  is  just  as 
conclusive  as  the  following :  A  man  has  a  volition  at  present  to 
determine  in  a  certain  case  ;  therefore  he  has  a  power  efliciendy 
to  cause  volition  in  himself.  Or  as  this :  A  man  has  a  volition, 
therefore  he  has  a  power  efficiently  to  cause  vohtion  in  himself. 
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Bat  if  tinpenrion  be  no  voruntary  act,  bat  a  totat  saspensiott 
fif  all  YoKtion,  it  is,  if  ponible,  still  less  a  proof  of  self-determina* 
tion*  Self-determination  is  a  Toluntarj  Hct,  and  suspension  is 
brought  as  an  instance  of  self-determination.  But  how  can  thaf^ 
which  is  no  voluntary  act  be  an  insiaace  of  a  voluntary  act  ?  Thi* 
it  as  absurd  as  to  argue  selMetermtnelion  from  any  intellectual 

Krception,  or  from  the  perfect  iDsensixlity  of  a  dead  corpses 
t  this  mode  of  arguing  is  iamiliar  with  Dr.  West,  who  constant^ 
ly  aignes  a  self-deteimining  power,  from  a  power  to  n6t  aetj  a 
power  to  be  perfectly  torpid. 

^  Sdf-determination  is  aigued  from  our  own  consciousness 
tnd-  experience.  Dr.  West  says,  that  "  we  experience  in  our^ 
selves,  that  in  willing  and  choosing  we  act  independently  of  any 
extrinsic  cause."*'  Others  hold,  that  we  are  eanseiouB  of  self- 
determination  and  an  exemption  from  extrinsic  causality.  When 
gentlemen  speak  of  experience  and  consciousness,  they  ought  to 
confine  their  observations  to  themselves ;  as  no  man  is  conscious 
of  more  than  passes  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  such  things  a  inan 
can  with  certainty  tell  his  oWn  experience  only.  For  my  owii 
part,  I  am  not  conscious  of  either  self^K^iusadon  of  volition,  or  an 
exemption  from  extrinsic  causality ;  and  to  be  sure  I  am  not  con* 
seious,  that  my  volitions  take  phce  without  cause  and  by  mere 
ehance.  I  am  conscious  of  volitions  of  various  kinds ;  but  I  never 
yet  caught  m)r8elf  in  the  act  of  making  a  voKtumy  if  this  meari 
toything  more  than  having  a  volition  or  being  the  sul^ct  of  it. 
If  any  man  be  conscious,  that  he  makes  his  own  volitions,  he  i^ 
doubtless  conscious  of  two  distinct  acts  in  this,  one  the  ad  mads 
by  himself,  another  the  act  making  or  by  which  he  makes  the  act 
made.  Now  will  any  man  profess  to  the  world,  that  he  is  or  ev- 
er has  been  conscious  of  these  distinct  acts  ?  If  not,  let  him  tell 
the  woitd  what  he  means  by  being  the  efficient  cause  of  his  own 
volitions.  If  he  mean,  that  he  has  volitions,  this  is  no  more  than 
die  advocates  for  moral  necessity  are  conscious  of,  and  to  granf 
that  this  is  all  that  is  meant,  is  to  give  up  the  argument.  If  it 
be  meant,  that  he  causes  them  by  &e  mind  Ue^j  or  by  some 
power  of  the  mind,  and  not  by  any  act  of  the  mind  or  of  those 
powers ;  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  this  be,  or  can  be,  a  mat- 
ter of  consciousness.  I  take  it  to  be  universally  granted,  that 
no  roan  can  be  conscious  of  more  than  the  acts  and  perception* 
ct  his  own  mind.  The  existence  of  the  mind  and  of  its  powersy 
is  w^erred  from  the  acts,  and  we  are  not  properly  conscious  of 

them.    Dr.  Reid  may  be  an  authority  with:  the  gendemeU)  witii; 

__  _. 
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whom  I  am  now  concerned.  "  Power j^  says  he,  "  is  not  an  ob- 
ject of  any  of  our  external  senses^  nor  even  an  object  of  oofwcioift- 
ness.  That  it  is  not  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  touched,  nor  tasted, 
nor  smelt,  needs  no  proof.  That  we  are  not  conscious  of  it,  m 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  will  be  no  less  evident,  if  we  reflect, 
that  consciousness  is  that  power  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  has  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  its  own  operalians.  Power  is  not  an 
operation  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  is  no  object  of  conscUmi' 
ne3s.  Indeed  every  operation  of  the  mind  is  the  exertion  of  some 
power  of  the  mind  ;  but  we  are  conscious  of  the  operation  onljfj 
and  the  power  lies  behind  the  scene.  And  though  we  may  justly 
infer  the  power  from  the  operation,  it  must  be  remember^,  that 
inferring  is  not  the  province  of  conaciousneaSy  but  of  reason.**^ 

If  from  our  consciousness  of  volitions,  it  foHows,  that  we  ^ 
ciently  cause  those  volitions,  let  a  reason  be  given,  why  it  will  not 
equally  follow  from  our  consciousness  of  any  perception,  e.  g.  the 
sound  of  thunder,  that  we  efficiently  cause  that  too. 

If  we  be  the  efficient  causes  of  our  own  volitions,  they  are  ef- 
fects. But  an  effect  is  produced  by  a  previous  exertion  of  the 
efficient  cause,  which  act  is  as  distinct  from  the  effect,  as  the  di- 
vine creating  act  was  distinct  from  the  world  created*  Every 
effect  is  passive  with  regard  to  its  cause,  and  passive  in  this  le- 
spect,  that  the  causal  act  of  the  efficient  operates  upon  it  There- 
fore the  volition  is  and  must  be  distinct  from  the  act  of  the  effi- 
cient by  which  it  is  caused.  If  a  man  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
his  own  volition  and  he  be  conscious  of  it,  he  is  conscious  of  an 
act  of  his  own  mind  previous  to  every  volition  caused  by  himself, 
efficiently  causing  that  volition,  and  as  this  causing  act  must  be 
a  voluntary  act,  in  order  to  be  a  free  one,  there  must  be  an  infi- 
nite series  of  voluntary  acts  causing  one  another,  or  one  act  be- 
fore the  first.  And  of  this  the  man  who  is  the  subject,  must  have 
a  conscious  experience,  or  else  he  cannot  be  conscious  of  self-de- 
termination. Whether  any  man  will  profess  to  be  conscious  of 
all  this,  we  must  wait  to  see.  It  is  to  be  presumed  however,  that 
no  man  will  profess  to  have  experienced  an  infinite  series  of  acts, 
or  one  act  before  the  first  act. 

As  to  knowing  by  consciousness  and  experience,  that  our  voli- 
tions are  not  the  effect  of  an  extrinsic  cause ;  this  I  conceive  is 
an  absolute  impossibility,  unless  we  know  by  experience  and  are 
conscious,  that  we  ourselves  efficiently  cause  them  in  the  manner 
just  now  described,  viz.  in  an  infinite  series,  or  with  one  act  be- 
fore the  first.  Unless  we  be  conscious,  that  we  cause  our  own 
first  volition  by  a  previous  act,  we  cannot  be  conscious,  that  we 

*  Essays  on  Active  Powers,  page  7. 
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cause  it  at  all.  And  if  we  be  not  conscious^  that  we  cause  that, 
we  cannot  be  conscious  but  that  it  was  caused  extrinsically.  If 
we  do  not  experience  that  we  cause  our  volitions  by  our  own  pre- 
vious acts,  we  do  not  experience,  that  we  cause  them  at  all.  All 
we  experience  is  the  volitions  themselves,  and  we  have  no  nnore 
evidence,  that  they  are  not  the  effects  of  an  extrinsic  cause,  than 
from  the  experience  of  any  of  our  ideas  of  sensation,  we  have 
evidence  that  those  ideas  are  not  excited  by  an  extrinsic  cause. 

Let  an  instance  be  taken  and  I  presume  no  man  will  pretend, 
that  he  is  conscious,  that  he  causes  one  volition  by  another ;  e.  g. 
a  volition  to  give  to  the  poor.  Will  any  man  pretend,  that  he  is 
conscious,  that  he  causes  in  himself  a  volition  to  give  to  the  poor, 
by  a  previous  volition ;  and  that  he  in  the  first  place  finds,  by 
consciousness,  that  he  chooses  to  have  a  volition  to  give  to  the 
poor  before  he  has  it,  and  that  by  this  previous  choice  he  be- 
ccMnes  willing  to  give  to  the  poor?  If  no  man  will  pretend  this, 
but  every  man  by  the  bare  stating  of  the  case  sees,  that  it  implies 
the  absurdity  that  he  is  willing  before  he  is  willing,  surely  it  is 
high  time  to  give  up  this  argument  from  experience  and  con- 
sciousness. 

-  It  has  been  said,  that  we  perceive  no  extrinsic  influence  pro- 
ducing our  volitions.  Nor  do  we  perceive  any  extrinsic  influence 
producing  a  great  part  of  our  thoughts  and  perceptions,  which  yet 
it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  we  ourselves  cause. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  conscious  of  a  negative,  other- 
wise than  as  he  is  either  not  conscious  of  it,  or  is  conscious  of  the 
opposite  positive.  Therefore  when  it  is  said,  that  we  are  con- 
scious, that  our  volitions  are  not  the  efiect  of  an  extrinsic  cause, 
the  meaning  must  be  either  that  we  are  not  conscious,  that  they 
are  the  efiect  of  an  extrinsic  cause,  or  that  we  are  conscious,  that 
we  do  efficiently  cause  them  ourselves.  That  we  are  not  con- 
scious, that  our  volitions  are  the  efiect  of  an  extrinsic  cause,  is  no 
proof,  that  they  are  in  fact  not  the  efiect  of  such  a  cause,  because 
if  they  were  the  effect  of  such  a  cause,  still  we  should  not  be 
conscious  of  it.  If  whether  they  be  the  effect  of  such  a  cause  or 
not,  we  should  not  be  conscious,  that  they  are  the  effect  of  such 
a  cause,  then  the  circumstance  that  we  are  not  conscious,  that 
they  are  the  effect  of  such  a  cause,  is  no  proof  either  way.  Nor 
are  we  conscious,  that  we  do  efficiently  cause  our  own  volitions, 
as  it  is  presumed  appears  by  what  has  been  already  said  in  this 
and  former  chapters. 

But  if  we  were  conscious,  that  we  do  efficiently  cause  our  own 
volitions,  this  would  be  no  argument  against  the  absolute  previous 
certainty  or  moral  necessity  of  all  our  vcditions.     Such  efficiency 
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may  have  been  from  eternity  the  object  of  tbe  divine  aba<^iile 
foreknowledge  or  decree.  So  tbai  to  a  conscioosness  of  Uberty 
as  opposed  lo  moral  necessity,  it  is  requisite,  that  webe  oonsdoos 
not  only,  that  we  efficiently  cause  our  own  volitions,  but  that  wis 
cause  them,  with  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  previously  uncer- 
tain,  whether  we  should  cause  them  or  not  But  of  this  ctrcum- 
stance  it  is  impossible,  that  we  should  be  conscious  ;  it  is  no  set 
or  perception  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  cannot  be  an  obyect  of 
consciousness. 

Archbishop  King  speaks  of  a  man's  being  **  conscious,  that  it 
was  in  his  power,  to  have  done  otherwise  than  he  has  donc.^ 
If  this  mean  anything  opposite  to  moral  necessity,  it  must  omu, 
that.a  man  is  conscious,  that  it  was  not  previonsiy  certain,  thil 
he  would  do  as  he  has  done.  But  of  this  no  man  can  be  ooa- 
scious,  for  the  reason  already  given. 

3.  It  is  further  argued,  that  we  act  as  if  we  were  under  no  as- 
eessity,  but  at  perfect  liberty ;  and  that  therefore  the  doctrine  of 
moml  necessity  is  contradicted  by  aH  our  conduct,  and  the  miK- 
ims  of  it.  To  this  I  answer,  that  our  conduct  does  by  no  mesai 
show,  that  we  are  not  influenced  by  motives,  or  that  we  act  witk- 
out  motives,  without  design,  without  biases,  tastes,  appetites  or 
any  such  principles,  and  in  perfect  indiilerence,  insennbSity  and 
stupidity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  all  mankind  showi, 
that  they  are  actuated  by  motives,  biases,  various  passions  and  ap- 
petites, which  have  as  stated  and  regular  an  effect  on  their  miDcis 
and  conduct,  as  second  causes  have  in  the  natural  woiid.  The 
conduct  of  men  does  by  no  means  show,  that  their  conduct  is 
previously  altogether  uncertain  and  left  to  mere  chance.  It  does 
indeed  show,  that  they  are  free  agents  in  tiie  proper  sense  ;  i.  e. 
intelligent,  voluntary  agents,  acting  upon  motives  and  various 
principles  in  human  nature,  natural  and  acquired ;  and  therefore 
we  use  arguments  and  motives  with  one  another  to  influence 
each  other's  conduct.  All  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
scheme  of  moral  necessity  for  which  I  plead,  and  is  implied  in  it 
And  all  government  civil  and  domestic  is  not  only  consistent  with 
that  scheme,  but  is  built  upon  it ;  otherwise  in  vain  would  be  all 
the  motives  of  rewards  and  punishments  exhibited  as  the  means 
of  government,  and  by  which  government  is  carried  into  effect. 

If  moral  necessity  be  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  man- 
kind, so  is  that  previous  certainty  implied  in  the  divine  foreknow- 
ledge ;  for  that,  with  respect  to  moral  actions,  is  moral  necessity. 

4.  It  is  objected,  that  on  this  plan  all  agency  and  action  are 
destroyed  or  precluded.  Answer :  If  by  agency  and  action  be 
meant  self-determinate  or  contingent  agency  and  action,  I  grant 
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that  thifl  scheme  does  preclude  them  and  means  to  prechide  them. 
But  it  is  not  allowed,  that  such  agency  and  action  are  necessary 
to  a  rational,  moral  being,  or  are  at  all  desirable  or  even  possible ; 
and  to  take  these  for  granted,  is  to  b^  the  main  points  in  dis- 
pute. Let  it  be  shown  that  such  agency  and  action  are  neces- 
sary, desirable,  or  possible,  and  something  to  the  purpose  will  be 
done.  But  rational  voluntary  agency  or  action,  arising  from  mo- 
tive and  principle,  and  directed  to  some  end,  is  not  precluded, 
but  supposed  and  established  by  this  scheme. 

It  is  said,  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  divine  agency  in  all  things, 
there  is  bfU  one  agent  in  the  universe.  But  the  Deity  is  no  self- 
determinate  agent ;  he  is  no  more  the  efficient  cause  of  his  own 
Tolitioos  than  he  b  of  his  own  existence.  If  he  were,  his  voli- 
tions would  not  be  from  eternity,  nor  would  he  be  unchangeable. 
Therefore  with  as  much  reason,  as  it  is  said,  that  there  is  but 
one  agent  in  the  universe,  it  might  have  been  said,  that  there  is 
noi  one.  Self-efficiency  of  volition  is  either  necessary  to  agency 
and  action,  or  it  is  not  If  it  be  necessary,  God  is  not  an  agent 
If  it  be  not  necessary,  we  are  agents  and  God  too. 

It  is  further  said,  that  on  this  plan  of  a  moral  necessity  estab- 
lished by  God,  all  human  actions  are  nothing  but  the  operations 
of  Crod  actuating  men,  as  the  soul  actuates  the  body.  If  this 
mean,  that  God  is  the  remote  and  first  cause  of  all  things,  and 
that  be  brings  to  pass  all  things  and  all  human  actions,  either  by 
an  immediate  influence,  or  by  the  intervention  of  second  causes, 
motives,  temptations,  etc.  we  allow  it  We  firmly  believe,  that 
these  are  under  the  control  and  at  the  disposal  of  Providence. 
But  because  the  devil  tempted  Eve,  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that 
she  acted  nothing,  and  was  merely  acted  upon  by  the  devil,  as 
the  human  body  is  actuated  by  the  soul ;  that  because  God  sent 
his  prophets  to  the  Israelites,  to  preach  to  them,  the  prophets 
acted  nothing ;  that  when  God  affi>rd8  the  aids  of  his  grace  to 
any  man,  so  far  as  he  is  influenced  by  these  aids  to  an  action,  it 
is  no  action  of  his ;  that  when  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  a 
sinner  to  repentance,  the  sinner  does  nothing,  does  not  repent; 
but  this  repentance  is  the  act  or  exercise  of  the  divine  mind,  and 
in  it  God  repents. 

If  when  it  is  objected  that  the  scheme  of  moral  necessity  pre- 
cludes action,  action  mean  volition ;  the  objection  is  groundless. 
We  hold  as  strenuously  as  our  opponents,  that  we  all  have  action 
in  this  sense.  But  if  by  action  they  mean  anything  else,  they  must 
mean  something  in  which  there  is  no  volition.  But  that  any  such 
thing  should  be  an  action  is  absurd  and  what  they  will  not  pre* 
tend.    The  circumstance,  that  a  man  causes  his  own  volitions,  if 
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it  were  poasible,  would  not  imply  agency  or  action,  unleaa  th* 
causation  or  causing  act  were  a  volition.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
in  a  convulsion,  having  a  sword  in  his  hand,  invohintarily  thrust 
it  into  his  friend's  bosom,  this  is  not  agency ;  yet  the  man  causes 
the  thrust  and  the  wound.  But  if  the  causing  act  of  volition  be 
a  volition,  it  runs  into  the  absurdity  of  an  in&iite  series  of  vofi* 
tions  causing  one  another. 

Dr.  West,  in  Part  II,  says,  ^  If  the  Deity  is  the  proper  effideat 
cause  of  volition,  then  the  mind  is  entirely  passive  in  all  its  voli* 
tions,  and  consequently  cannot  be  in  any  proper  sense  <m  ogttd!^ 
We  grant,  that  the  Deity  is  the  primary  efficient  cause  of  al 
things,  and  that  he  produces  volitions  in  the  human  mind  by  suck 
second  causes  as  motives,  appetites,  biases,  etc  and  the  humao 
mind,  in  being  the  subject  of  the  divine  agency  whether  medisls 
or  immediate,  is  passive.  Still  we  hold,  that  volition  is  an  aMo^ 
as  has  been  already  explained.  Nor  is  there  the  least  absurdity 
in  the  supposition,  that  an  action  should  be  the  eflfeet  of  a  divine 
or  other  extrinsic  agency,  unless  by  action  or  volition  he  meant  a 
self-caused  or  an  uncaused  action  or  volition.  But  for  Dr.  Weil 
in  the  present  case  to  mean  this  by  attion  in  the  propmr  seme, 
is  to  beg  the  question.  The  very  question  is,  whether  aotioa  ia 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  be  self-caused  or  uncaused.  And 
if,  when  he  says,  <^  If  the  Deity  is  the  efficient  cause  ot  volitioa, 
the  mind  cannot  be  in  any  proper  sense  an  agent ;"  he  mean  an 
agent,  who  efficiently  produces  an  act  of  will  in  himself,  or  who 
b  the  subject  of  a  volition  which  is  uncaused  ;  I  grant,  that  the 
mind  cannot  be  such  an  agent ;  I  believe,  that  such  agency  is  an 
absurdity  and  impossibility,  and  call  on  Dr.  West  to  clear  it  of 
the  absurdity  and  impossibility,  which  has  long  since  been  pointed 
out  to  be  implied  in  it. 

Besides ;  the  Doctor's  reasoning  may  be  retorted,  thus  :  If  the 
mind  itself  be  the  proper  efficient  cause  of  volition,  then  the  mind 
is  entirely  passive  in  its  volitions,  and  consequently  in  volitioB 
cannot  be  in  any  proper  sense  an  agent.  For  every  effect  must 
be  pasmve,  seeing  it  cannot  contribute  anything  towards  its  own 
existence.  Volition  or  the  mind  acting  is  either  an  effect,  or  it 
existed  from  eternity,  or  it  came  into  existence  without  cause. 
Neither  of  the  two  last  will  be  pretended.  Therefore  it  is  an  ef- 
fect ;  and  as  every  effect  is  passive,  the  mind  in  volition  is,  on 
the  ground  of  Dr.  West's  argument,  in  no  proper  sense  an  agent 
in  volition. 

The  Doctor  proceeds,  <'  Either  volition  is  only  the  inmiediate 

action  of  the  I)eity  on  the  mind,  or  it  is  distinct  from  it.     If  vo- 
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Ktioii  it  difdact  from  the  action  of  the  Deity  on  the  mind,  then 
the  action  of  the  Deity  on  the  mind,  is  only  to  produce  all  the 
requisites  fbr  action  ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  absurdity  in 
fttpposing,  that  when  all  these  requisites  have  taken  place,  the 
mind  is  then  only  put  in  a  capacity  for  acting.''*  On  this  I  re* 
mark,  Volition  is  granted  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  action 
of  the  Deity,  as  distinct  from  it,  as  the  motion  of  a  planet  is. 
But  it  is  not  granted  to  follow  hence,  that  the  action  of  the  Deity 
does  no  more  than  produce  all  the  necessary  requirites  for  action* 
Dr.  West  will  grant,  that  when  the  Deity  causes  a  planet  to  mOTCi 
lie  does  more  than  to  produce  the  requisites  for  its  motion,  unless 
m  requisites  for  its  motion  be  comprehended  the  actual  produe* 
tion  of  its  motion.  If  this  be  his  meaning  with  regard  to  the  ao» 
tion  of  the  mind,  there  is  an  absurdity  in  supposing,  that  when 
an  those  requisites  have  taken  place,  the  mind  is  only  put  into  a 
eapacity  for  acting  or  not  acting.  And  whatever  be  his  mean* 
log  in  producing  requisites,  I  do  not  allow  they  do  or  can  put 
the  mind  into  a  capacity  of  not  acting ^  u  e.  of  sinking  itself  into 
perfect  torpitude* 

What  immediately  follows  the  last  quotation  is,  *<  If  besides 
presenting  to  the  mind  the  requisites  for  action,  the  Deity  does 
produce  a  certain  modification  of  the  mind  odled  volition,  in 
which  modification  the  mind  is  wholly  passive,  then  there  is  no 
action,  bat  only  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity  on  the  mind ; 
and  volition  is  nothing  distinct  from  the  immediate  action  of  the 
Deity."  The  very  same  mode  of  reasoning  will  prove,  that  bod« 
yy  motion  is  nothing  distinct  from  the  action  of  the  Deity ;  thus. 
If  besides  producing  the  requisites  for  motion,  the  Deity  produce 
a  certain  modification  of  matter,  called  motion,  in  which  matter 
is  wholly  passive,  then  there  is  only  the  immediate  action  of  the 
Deity  on  matter,  and  motion  is  nothing  distinct  from  the  immedi- 
ate action  of  the  Deity.  Yet  it  is  presumed,  that  Dr.  West  wifl 
■ot  pretend,  that  when  God  causes  a  planet  to  move  round  in  its 
Ofbit,  the  Deity  himself  and  he  only  moves  round  in  that  orbit ; 
or  that  the  motion  of  the  planet  is  nothing  distinct  from  the  ac« 
tion  of  the  Deity.  Now  volition,  though  caused  by  the  Deity,  is 
as  distinct  from  the  action  of  the  Deity,  by  which  it  is  caused,  as 
the  motion  of  a  planet  is  from  the  action  of  God  by  which  that  is 
caused. 

The  Doctor  says,  '*  If  when  the  mind  acts  on  any  particular 
object,  the  Deity  produces  a  new  act  or  b  new  operativeness  in 
the  nind,  then  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  mind.^f  Doubt* 
less  there  is  so  far  a  change,  as  is  implied  in  the  new  act ;    And 
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what  then  ?  Why  the  Doctor  "  upon  the  closest  exaaiination  can" 
not  find  any  change  in  the  aptrativenus  of  hii  mind."  Be  it 
so ;  yet  as  it  is  supposed,  that  his  mind  is  the  subject  of  a  new 
acty  he  can  doubtless  find  a  change  in  the  od  of  his  mind ;  and 
if  he  cannot  find  a  change  in  the  operaiivenesa  of  it,  it  must  be 
because  operativeness,  which  is  a  peculiar  and  favorite  word  with 
the  Doctor,  means  something  different  from  aety  and  therefore  ii 
nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  as  the  subject  under  conaideratioD 
is  the  production  of  a  new  act  by  the  Deity.  And  we  do  not 
pretend,  that  when  the  Deity  produces  a  new  ad  in  ibe  mind,  he 
produces  a  new  operaiivenesa  too,  unless  act  and  operativenen 
be  the  same.  If  they  be  the  same,  whenever  the  Doctor  caa 
perceive  a  change  in  the  ad  of  his  mind,  he  can  doubtless  per- 
ceive  a  change  in  the  operativeness  of  it. 

The  Doctor  thinks  he  has  said  something  new  concerning  his 
favorite  word  operaiwenesa.  But  I  see  nothing  new  or  imp<x^ 
tant  in  it,  unless  it  be  a  new  word  used  in  an  ambiguous  manner. 

'^  I  say,  that  the  operativeness  of  the  mind  on  different  ofajecti 
is  always  uniformly  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  not  that  there 
are  as  many  operations,  as  there  are  objects  on  which  the  mind 
acts."*  Here  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Doctor  uses  the  word  i^ 
raiiveneaa  as  synonymous  with  operatianf  otherwise  he  is  guil^ 
of  the  most  gross  equivocation.  And  is  it  indeed  one  and  the 
same  operation  of  mind  to  love  virtue  and  love  roast  beef?  To 
choose  the  service  of  God  and  choose  a  pine-apple  ?  This  is  new 
indeed.     In  this,  I  presume  the  Doctor  is  an  original ! 

5.  My  actions  are  mine ;  but  in  what  sense  can  they  be  prop- 
erly called  mine,  if  I  be  not  the  efficient  cause  of  them  ?  An- 
swer :  my  thoughts  and  all  my  perceptions  and  feelings  are  mine ; 
yet  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  I  am  the  efficient  of  them  all 

6.  It  is  said  to  be  self-evident,  that  absolute  necessity  is  incon- 
sistent with  liberty.  Answer:  This  wholly  depends  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words  liberty  and  necessity.  Absolute  natural 
necessity  is  allowed  to  be  inconsistent  with  liberty  ;  but  the  same 
concession  is  not  made  with  regard  to  absolute  moral  necessity. 
All  that  is  requisite  to  answer  this  and  such  like  objections  is  to 
explain  the  words  liberty  and  necessity.  If  by  liberty  be  meant 
uncertainty^  undoubtedly  absolute  moral  necessity,  which  is  the 
certainty  of  a  moral  event,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  liberty.  But 
if  by  liberty  be  meant  exemption  from  natural  necessity,  there  is 
not  the  least  inconsistence  between  the  most  absolute  moral  ne- 
cessity and  the  most  perfect  freedom  or  exemption  from  natural 
necessity.     The  most  perfect  exemption  from  natural  necessity  is 
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oooaiglent  with  the  most  absolute  prevknis  certainty  of  a  mond 
action.  Judas  in  betraying  his  Lord  ^'  accordii^  to  the  detenni* 
nate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God/'  was  estirely  exunpted 
ffom  natural  necessity ;  yet  his  conduct  was  according  to  an  ab» 
■olute  previous  certainty. 

7.  That  we  have  liberty  of  self-determinatioo  is  argued  from 
our  mor0l  dUcemwient^  or  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  of  de* 
•ert  of  praise  and  blame.  And  some  are  so  confident  of  the  suf« 
ficiency  of  this  argument  against  moral  necessity,  that  they  are 
villing  to  rest  the  whole  cause  on  this  single  point,  it  is  there* 
ibre  a  very  important  point  It  is  said,  that  our  estimating  tiio 
moral  character  of  the  man,  from  his  internal  dispositions  and-acts^ 
is  on  the  supposition,  that  these  are  within  the  power  qf  the  man. 
But  the  word  power  is  equivocal ;  if  it  mean  naturtd  power,  and 
flM  the  agent  is  under  no  natural  inability,  (as  before  explained) 
to  <Hher  dispositions  and  acts ;  it  is  granted,  that  in  this  sense 
Ihey  are  in  his  power.  But  if  it  mean,  that  there  was  no  previa 
ous  certainty,  ttuit  he  would  have  those  very  dispositions  and  acts ; 
and  that  no  man  will  or  can  reasonably  blame  himself  or  another 
but  in  case  of  a  perfect  previous  uncertainty  with  respect  to  those 
dispositions  and  acts ;  this  is  not  granted,  nor  is  it  proved. 

It  is  said,  that  no  man  ever  did  commend  or  blame  himself  for 
what  he  knew  to  be  necessary  and  unavoidable,  not  within  his 
power,  or  dot  determined  by  himself.  This  stripped  of  the  am- 
biguity of  words  is  this  merely  ;  that  no  man  ever  did  commend 
or  blame  himself  for  what  he  knew  to  be  previously  certain,  and 
was  not  entirdy  casual.  But  this  is  manifestly  false ;  because 
every  man  knows  or  may  know,  that  all  things  are  previously  cer- 
tain, as  they  are  the  objects  ct  the  infallible  foreknowledge  of 
God.  And  if  no  man  can  conomend  or  blame  himself  for  what 
is  previously  certain,  no  man  can  commend  or  Uame  himself  for 
anything. 

Will  it  be  pretended,  that  we  are  more  blamable  for  an  actioni 
which  is  previously  uncertain  and  casual,  and  which  we  perform 
by  chance  without  motive,  end  or  design,  than  for  that  which  is 
previously  certain  and  future,  and  which  we  do  from  motive,  and 
With  an  end  and  design  ?  Take  the  instance  of  Judas'  treachery. 
The  fiict  is,  that  this  treachery  vras  previously  certain  and  inftJ* 
libly  foreknown  by  God.  Now,  was  Judas  less  blamable  than  if 
his  conduct  had  been  previously  uncertain,  and  had  taken  place 
by  pure  chance  ?  To  say,  that  he  was  blamable,  if  this  conduct 
proceeded  from  self-determination,  affords  no  satisfaction,  unless 
this  self-determination  were  by  chance.  For  otherwise  the  self- 
determining  act  was  previoudy  certain  and  morally  necessary. 
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and  therefore  liable  to  all  the  objections,  which  are  brought  against 
moral  necessity  in  any  case. 

Blameworthiness  is  nothing  but  moral  turpitude  or  odiousness ; 
praiseworthiness  is  nothing  but  moral  amiableness  or  excellence. 
But  the  moral  amiableness  of  an  action  does  not  depend  on  the 
circumstance,  that  it  is  efficiently  caused  by  ourselves  ;  because 
this  runs  into  the  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  an  infinite  se- 
ries of  actions  causing  one  another.  Nor  does  it  depend  on  this 
circumstance,  that  the  action  is,  as  Dr.  West  holds,  uncaused ; 
for  no  actions  of  creatures  fall  under  this  description.  Either  of 
those  hypotheses  would  shut  moral  amiableness  and  odiousnesi 
out  of  the  world. 

That  moral  necessity  or  previous  certainty  of  moral  conduct  if 
consistent  with  moral  discernment,  may  be  argued  from  the  caK 
of  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven.  It  will  not  be  pretended, 
but  that  there  is  a  certainty,  that  they  will  continue  in  their  state 
of  perfect  holiness  and  happiness  to  eternity.  Nor  will  it  be  pre- 
tended, but  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  moral  discernment  and 
of  that  virtue  and  holiness  which  is  truly  amiable  in  the  moral 
sense,  and  the  proper  object  of  approbation  and  reward.  There- 
fore moral  necessity  is  not  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame. 

I  need  not  insist  on  the  necessary  holiness  of  God  and  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 

The  writers  in  opposition  to  moral  necessity  insist  much  on  its 
inconsistence  with  accountableness.  This  is  really  no  other  than 
to  insist,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame  or  with  moral 
agency  ;  and  is  the  same  objection,  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering. To  be  accountable  is  to  be  liable  to  be  called  to  an  ac^ 
count  for  an  action,  and  to  be  the  proper  subject  of  reward  or 
punishment  But  this  is  no  other  than  to  be  worthy  of  praise  or 
blame,  and  to  deserve  love  or  hatred,  complacency  or  disappro- 
bation, on  account  of  moral  temper  or  conduct.  So  that  what 
has  been  said  concerning  praise  and  blame,  is  equally  applicable 
to  accountableness. 

It  has  been  long  since  shown  by  President  Edwards,  that  the 
moral  amiableness  and  odiousness  of  actions,  and  their  desert  of 
praise  or  blame,  or  the  essence  of  virtue  and  vice,  depend  not  on 
the  circumstance,  that  actions  are  efficiently  caused  by  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  that  the  acts  themselves,  without  any  consideration  of 
their  efficient  cause,  are  amiable  or  odious.  As  otherwise  virtue 
and  vice  will  be  thrown  back  from  the  caused  act,  to  the  caus- 
ing act,  till  they  are  thrown  out  of  the  universe.  If  they  consist 
not  in  acts  of  the  will  themselves,  but  in  the  acts  by  which  they 
are  caused,  as  these  causing  acts  are  also  caused,  virtue  and  vice 
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must  for  the  same  reason  consist  not  in  them,  but  thoee  by  which 
they  are  caused,  and  so  on  to  an  act  which  is  not  caused.  But 
this  being  not  caused  by  the  subject,  can,  on  the  principle  of  our 
opponents,  have  no  virtue  or  vice  in  it.  Thus  there  would  be  no 
place  found  in  the  universe  for  virtue  and  vice.  Not  in  the 
caused  acts,  because  virtue  and  vice  consist  not  in  them,  but  in 
their  cause.  Not  in  any  uncaused  act  or  acts,  because  they,  by 
the  supposition,  are  not  caused  by  their  subject  There  is  no 
way  to  avoid  this  consequence,  but  to  allow  that  virtue  and  vice, 
desert  of  praise  and  blame,  consist,  in  the  acts  themselves  and 
not  in  their  cause  ;  or  if  there  be  any  virtue  or  vice  in  the  cause, 
this  is  distinct  from  the  virtue  or  vice,  which  there  is  in  the  acts 
themselves.  If  I  be  accountable  for  any  volition,  for  the  sole 
reason,  that  I  cause  it ;  then  I  am  accountable  for  the  act,  by 
which  I  cause  it,  for  the  sole  reason,  that  I  cause  that,  and  so  on 
in  an  infinite  series. 

Besides ;  the  mere  circumstance,  that  I  cause  my  own  volition, 
does  not  on  the  principles  of  our  opponents,  make  me  account- 
aUe  for  it  Because  that  I  should  cause  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
previous  certainty,  as  it  may  b^  foreknown,  and  even  decreed, 
by  Grod,  that  I  should  cause  it ;  and  therefore  I  cause  it  not  free- 
ly in  the  sense  of  our  opponents,  but  necessarily,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  absolute  moral  necessity. 

But  Dr.  West  holds,  that  all  our  volitions  are  without  cause. 
Then  they  take  place  by  blind  fate  or  chance.  And  how,  on 
his  principles,  are  we  accountable  for  them  ? 

The  true  ground  of  accountableness  and  of  praise  and  blame, 
is  not  the  circumstance,  that  we  ourselves  efficiently  cause  our 
own  volitions  ;  or  the  circumstance,  that  they  take  place  without 
cause  by  mere  chance ;  but  the  nature,  moral  aspect  and  ten- 
dency of  those  volitions,  and  of  the  actions  which  flow  from 
them. 

Our  opponents  observe,  that  we  allow,  that  men  must  be  the 
voluntary  causes  of  their  external  actions,  in  order  to  be  account- 
able for  them.  And  then  they  ask,  why  we  do  not  for  the  same 
reason  allow,  that  we  must  be  the  voluntary  causes  of  our  acts  of 
will,  that  we  may  be  accountable  for  them  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
external  actions  are  not  volitions.  The  volitions  of  rational  be- 
ings, are  in  their  own  nature  moral  acts,  and  for  that  reason  the 
subjects  of  them  are  accountable  for  them.  But  external  actions 
are  not  of  a  moral  nature  in  themselves,  and  therefore  the  subjects 
of  them  are  accountable  for  them  then  only,  when  they  are  the 
eflects  of  volition.  Besides  ;  that  external  actions  should  be  the 
effects  of  volition  does  not  run  into  the  absurdity  of  an  infinite 
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•feries,  as  is  implied  in  the  suppomdon^  tfast  all  TolidoiM  are  dM 
effiscts  of  pceviouB  voCtions. 

Dr.  West  says,  <'  I  hate  already  shown,,  that  necessity  shiiti 
out  all  sense  of  vileness  and  unworthiness."*  Where  he  has 
shown*  this,  he  has  not  infonned  us.  If  he  hady  perhaps  his 
readers,  on  perusal  of  the  passage,  would  not  have  joined  with 
him  in  the  opinion,  (hat  he  had  shown  it  For  my  pavt,  I  cao^ 
not  findy  that  he  haff  shown  it  in  any  part  of  his  two  books.  Tf 
moral  necessity,  which  is  previous  certain  futurity  of  a  Bioral  act| 
^  shut  out  all  sense  of  vileness  and  unworthiaesr ;?'  then  it  seeoHi 
that  in  order  that  a  man  may  have  any  sense  of  vileness  ia  iio, 
he  must  act  without  any  previous  certainty  in  the  natuse  of 
things,,  or  in  divine  foreknowledge,  what  his  actions  will  be  ;  i.6* 
he  must  act  by  mere  chance» 

8.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  of  moral  necoMaty  makes 
men  mere  machines.  This  objection,  which  is  frequently  msde 
by  all  ouc  opponents,  depends  on  the  sense  affixed  to  the  word 
machine^  If  it  mean  an  intelligent  vohmtary  agent,  who  does 
aot  act  by  perfect  contingence  or  chance,  and  who  doe»  not  tske 
one  step  before  his  first  step ;  but  acts  from  such  motives  and 
pursues  such  objects,  as  appear  to  him  most  eligible ;  I  grant,  that 
we  are.  machines.  And  in  the  same  sense  the  sunts  and  angels 
in  heaven,  and  all  intelligent  beings,  are  machines.  Bat  whether 
it  be  not  a  great  abuse  of  language,  and  whether  it  be  not  an  ar- 
tifice of  our  opponents,  to  excite  a  popular  prejudice  and  clamor 
against  our  doctrine,  to  use  the  word  machine  in  this  sense ;  I 
leave  the  reader  to  judge.  If  by  machine  be  meant,  what  is 
commonly  meant  by  it,  a  mere  materia]  engine,  without  volition,^ 
knowledge  or  thought  in  itself ;  I  presume,  that  our  opponents 
themselves  will  not  pretend,  that  on  our  principles,  men  are  such 
machines  as  this. 

Do  those  who  make  this  objection  hold,  that  the  human  un- 
derstanding is  a  machine  1  Or  that,  in  understanding,  reasoning, 
judging,  remembering,  etc.  man  acts  mechanically  ?  Yet  all  grant, 
that  in  these  things  he  acts  necessarily. 

If  moral  necessity  imply,  that  we  are  machines,  then  whatever 
induces  a  moral  necessity,  or  actually  influences  or  persuades  us 
to  any  conduct,  turns  us  into  machines.  Now  the  opposers  of 
moral  necessity  often  speak  of  the  aids  of  grace  and  of  the  Spirit, 
as  necessary  and  influential  to  virtue  and  religion.  But  if  any 
man  become  the  subject  of  true  virtue  or  piety  by  the  aids  ^ 
God's  grace,  so  far  he  is  passive,  he  is  wrought  upon  and  govern- 
ed by  an  extrinsic  cause,  and  his  conduct  is  the  efiect  of  that 

•  Part  U  p.  39. 
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cause.  But  every  effect  is  necessary  with  respect  to  its  cause. 
Therefore  whoever  is  led  by  this  cause  to  virtue  or  piety,  is  led 
necessarily,  and  according  to  the  objection  now  before  us,  is 
turned  into  a  mere  machine.  On  the  ground  of  this  objection 
all  sinners  abandoned  by  God,  all  the  damned  and  devils  in  hell, 
all  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven^  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and 
even  God  himself,  are  mere  machines.  How  necessary  it  is,  that 
those  who  make  an  objection  to  any  system,  should  consider  first 
whether  the  objection  be  not  equally  forcible  against  doctrines 
which  they  themselves  hold ! 

9.  It  is  further  objected,  that  moral  necessity  places  men,  with 
respect  to  liberty,  on  a  level  with  brutes.  If  by  liberty  be  meant 
contingence  or  previous  uncertainty,  I  grant  that  the  actions  of 
men  and  brutes  are  in  this  sense  equally  void  of  liberty  ;  a  pre- 
vious certainty  attends  them  equally.  Or  if  it  could  be  made  to 
^>pear,  that  the  actions  of  men  are  previously  uncertain ;  I  should 
maintain,  that  those  of  brutes  are  equally  uncertain,  and  in  this 
sense  equally  free.  If  by  liberty  be  meant  exemption  from  extrin- 
sic causality  of  volition ;  I  grant,  that  in  this  sense  also  the  actions 
of  men  and  brutes  are  equally  void  of  liberty.  Men  no  more 
manufacture  their  own  volitions,  than  brutes ;  and  there  is  no 
more  evidence,  that  men  act  without  motive  or  design,  than  that 
brutes  do.  But  if  by  liberty  be  meant  rational  liberty,  the  liberty 
of  a  moral  agent,  I  hold  that  men  are  possessed  of  this,  and  brutes 
not.  Brutes  are  no  moral  agents ;  but  it  is  for  the  want  of  rea- 
son and  intelligence,  not  of  any  power  of  will.  If  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's horse  had  had  as  much  reason  and  knowledge  as  his  master, 
he  no  doubt  would  have  had  as  much  moral  liberty,  and  would 
have  been  equally  a  moral  agent  and  equally  accountable.  With- 
out reason  and  intelligence,  though  a  horse  should  have  a  liberty 
of  perfect  uncertainty  and  act  by  the  purest  chance ;  and  though 
he  should  propagate  one  volition  by  another,  or  without  another, 
with  ever  so  great  dexterity ;  he  would  be  a  brute  still,  and  no 
more  a  moral  agent,  than  he  b  now  that  he  acts  by  motive  or  ap- 
petite. So  that  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  beast,  as  to 
moral  agency,  consists  not  in  liberty  of  contingence  or  liberty  of 
self-determination ;  but  in  reason  and  knowledge. 

We  might  on  this  subject  venture  to  turn  the  tables  on  our 
opponents,  and  hold,  that  if  a  power  of  self-determination  be  lib- 
erty, brutes  are  free  as  well  as  men.  The  ass  determining  to 
eat  of  one  of  two  equally  good  bundles  of  hay,  is  as  good  an  in- 
stance to  prove,  that  she  has  a  self-determining  power,  as  any 
brought  to  prove  it  in  men.     So  that  if  those  instances  prove  it 
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in  men,  this  proves  it  in  brutes.  Self-determining  power  then  19 
nothing  distinctive  between  men  and  brutes. 

The  capacity  of  considering  and  judging,  of  distinguishing  vir* 
tue  and  vice,  of  deliberating,  reasoning,  reflecting,  and  suspend- 
ing, have  been  mentioned  as  distinguishing  between  men  and 
brutes.  But  all  these,  except  suapendingy  are  acts  of  the  intel- 
lect, not  of  the  will.  And  suspension,  though  an  act  of  the  will, 
does  not  appear  to  imply  self-determination  more  than  any  other 
act  of  the  will.  Besides  ;  brutes  suspend,  as  well  as  men.  A 
dog  in  quest  of  his  master,  will  suspend  proceeding  in  any  road, 
till  he  is  satisfied,  in  which  his  master  has  gone.  And  sheep,  a 
more  stupid  race,  on  hearing  a  dog  bark,  will  often  suspend  their 
flight,  till  they  see  from  what  quarter  their  enemy  is  approaching. 

It  is  said,  that  external  liberty  and  spontaneity  belong  to  brutes 
and  mad  men,  as  well  as  to  rational  men.  Be  it  so ;  yet  the  pow- 
er and  proper  exercise  of  reason  does  not  belong  to  them.  It  is 
said,  that  if  an  action's  being  voluntary  makes  it  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious ;  then  brutes  would  be  the  subjects  of  virtue  or  vice.  But 
merely  that  an  action  is  voluntary  does  not  constitute  it  virtuous 
or  vicious.     It  must  besides  be  the  action  of  a  rational  being. 

Dr.  Clarke,  the  greatest  champion  for  the  self-determining 
power,  expressly  grants  that  children,  beasts  and  even  every  li? ing 
creature  possess  it.  "  The  actions  of  children,  and  the  actions 
of  every  living  creature  are  all  of  them  essentially  free.  The 
mechanical  and  invohmtary  motion  of  their  bodies,  such  as  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart  and  the  like,  are  indeed  all  necessary ;  but 
they  are  none  of  them  actions.  Every  action,  every  motion' 
arising  from  the  self -moving  principle,  is  essentially  yrec.  The 
difference  is  this  only,  in  men  this  physical  liberty  is  joined  with 
a  sense  or  consciousness  of  moral  good  or  evil,  and  is  therefore 
eminently  called  liberty.  In  beasts  the  same  physical  liberty  or 
self-moving  power,  is  wholly  separate  from  a  sense  or  conscious- 
ness or  capacity  of  judging  of  moral  good  or  evil  and  is  vulgarly 
called  spontaneity.  In  children  the  same  physical  liberty  always 
is  from  the  very  beginning ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  increase 
in  age  and  in  capacity  of  judging,  they  grow  continually  in  de- 
gree not  more /re6,  but  more  moral,  agents."*  Thus  we  have 
the  Doctor's  authority,  that  children  and  beasts  possess  a  self- 
determining  power,  as  well  as  men,  and  that  they  are  not  only  as 
really  free  as  men,  but  that  their  freedom  is  in  degree  equal  to 
that  of  men  ;  and  that  what  they  want  to  constitute  them  moral 
agents,  is  not  liberty,  but  reason  and  a  capacity  of  judging. 

10.  Much  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  others  after  him, 

*  Remarks  on  Collins,  page  27. 
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concerning  the  beginning  of  motion ;  by  motion  meaning  voli- 
turn,  if  they  mean  anything  to  the  purpose.  The  argument  is, 
that  if  motion,  i.  e.  volition,  had  a  beginning,  it  was  begun  by 
God,  and  of  course  he  had  a  self-moving  or  self-determining  power, 
a  power  efficiently  to  cause  volition  in  himself,  and  actually  did 
thus  cause  it.  That  volition  even  in  the  Deity  had  a  beginning, 
the  Doctor  argues  thus :  <<  Motion  must  either  finally  be  resolved 
into  a  first  mover,  in  whom  consequently  there  is  liberty  of  ac- 
tion," i.  e.  self-determination,  "  or  else  into  an  infinite  chain  of 
causes  and  efTects  without  any  cause  at  all ;  which  is  an  express 
contradiction,  except  motion  could  be  necessarily  existent  in  its 
own  nature  ;  which  that  it  is  not,  is  evident,  because  the  idea  of 
rest  is  no  contradiction  ;  and  also  because  there  being  no  motion 
without  a  particular  determination  one  certain  way,  and  no  one 
determination  being  more  necessary  than  another,  an  essential 
and  necessary  tendency  to  motion  in  all  determinations  equally, 
could  never  have  produced  any  motion  at  all."*  Motion  through- 
out this  quotation  means  internal  motion  or  volition,  or  the  whole 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  grant  that  external  motion,  the  mo- 
tion of  matter,  had  a  beginning,  and  that  after  the  creation  of 
matter.  But  the  whole  question  is  concerning  volition,  the  act 
or  motion  of  the  mind.  That  this  is  not  necessarily  existent,  and 
therefore  not  from  eternity,  the  Doctor  argues  first  from  this,  that 
**  the  idea  of  rest,"  i.  e.  of  an  entire  absence  or  non-existence  of 
volition,  '<  is  no  contradiction."  It  is  doubtless  as  much  and  in 
the  same  sense  a  contradiction,  as  the  idea  of  the  entire  non- 
existence of  knowledge  or  intelligence,  or  of  all  being.  And  if 
this  aigument  prove,  that  volition  had  a  beginning,  it  will  equally 
prove,  that  knowledge  or  the  divine  existence  had  a  beginning. 
Volition  is  just  as  necessarily  existent  as  God  is ;  without  voli- 
tion he  would  not  be  God.  It  is  impossible,  that  God  should 
from  eternity  have  intelligence  and  not  from  eternity  have  voli- 
tion. 

The  Doctor  goes  on  to  argue  the  beginning  of  volition  thus : 
"  There  being  no  motion,  i.  e.  volition,  without  a  particular  de- 
termination one  certain  way,  and  no  one  determination  being  in 
nature  more  necessary  than  another,  an  essential  and  necessary 
tendency  to  volition  in  all  determinations  equally,  could  never  have 
produced  any  volition  at  all."     On  this  I  observe  : 

(1)  That  by  the  same  argument  all  intellectual  ideas  and  per- 
ceptions of  happiness  in  the  divine  mind  have  a  beginning,  thus  : 
There  being  no  intellectual  idea  without  a  particular  determina- 
tion one  way,  and  no  one  determination  being  in  nature  more 

*  Remarks  on  Collins,  pp.  11, 12. 
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necessary  than  another,  an  essential  and  necessary  tendency  to 
all  determinations  of  idea  equally,  could  never  have  produced 
any  idea  at  all.  And  with  regard  to  perception  of  happiness, 
thus :  There  being  no  perception  of  happiness  or  misery  without 
a  particular  determination  one  certain  way,  and  no  one  determi- 
nation being  in  nature  more  necessary  than  another,  an  essential 
and  necessary  tendency  to  the  perception  of  happiness  or  misery 
in  all  determinations  equally,  could  never  have  produced  any 
particular  perception  of  them  at  all.  The  same  argument  will 
prove,  that  God's  existence  is  not  eternal  and  necessary,  thus: 
There  can  be  no  being,  who  is  not  a  particular,  determinate  be- 
ing ;  and  no  particular  form  or  kind  of  being  is  in  nature  more 
necessary  than  another.  But  an  essential  and  necessary  tenden- 
cy to  existence  in  all  forms  and  kinds  equally,  could  never  have 
been  the  foundation  of  any  particular  being  at  alL 

If  in  these  cases  it  should  be  objected,  that  one  determination 
of  idea  is  in  nature  more  necessary  than  another ;  that  which  is 
according  to  truth  and  fact,  is  more  necessary  than  that  which  is 
contrary  to  truth  ;  and  that  feeling  of  happiness,  and  that  fom 
of  existence  which  is  most  complete  and  perfect,  is  more  neces- 
sary, than  that  which  is  less  perfect.  I  answer,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, it  must  be  granted,  that  the  volition  which  is  most  rational, 
wise  and  holy,  is  more  necessary,  than  that  which  is  less  wise 
and  holy  ;  and  therefore  this  particular  volition  or  determination 
of  will  is  necessarily  existent  in  its  own  nature,  and  is  without 
beginning. 

(2)  From  the  supposition,  that  the  volitions  of  God  are  not  eter- 
nal and  as  necessarily  existent  as  the  divine  knowledge  or  divine 
existence,  it  follows,  that  he  is  very  far  from  an  unchangeable 
being ;  that  from  eternity  he  existed  without  any  volition  or  choice 
of  one  thing  in  preference  to  another  ;  that  when  the  eternity  a 
parte  ante,  as  it  is  called,  had  run  out,  he  began  to  will  and  choose, 
and  from  that  time  he  has  been  the  subject  of  various  acts  of  will, 
but  never  before,  and  therefore  has  been  the  subject  of  a  very 
great  change. 

That  God  should  from  eternity  exist  without  volition,  and  that 
in  time  he  should  become  the  subject  of  volition,  implies  not  only 
a  very  great  change  in  God,  but  that  from  eternity  he  was  not  a 
voluntary  agent,  and  therefore  no  agent  at  all.  So  that  the  very 
argument  which  Dr.  Clarke  uses  to  prove,  that  God  is  a  self-de- 
terminate agent,  in  fact  does,  directly  contrary  to  his  intention, 
prove,  that  he  was  from  eternity  no  agent  at  all. 

If  God  began  volition  in  himself,  he  began  it  either  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily.     If  he  began  it  voluntarily,  he  would  be  the  sub- 
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ject  of  an  infinite  series  of  volitions  causing  one  another ;  wliich 
is  an  absurdity,  impossibility  and  contradiction.  If  he  began  it 
involuntarily,  he  did  not  begin  it  freely. 

In  his  remarks  on  Collins,  Dr.  Clarke  says,  <'  To  be  an  agent 
signifies,  to  have  a  power  of  banning  motion."*  Motion  here, 
if  it  be  at  all  to  the  purpose,  must  mean  volition ;  and  to  say, 
"  To  be  an  agent  signifies  to  have  a  power  of  beginning  volition," 
is  a  servile  begging  of  the  question,  utterly  unworthy  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

In  the  same  book,  he  observes,  ^^  That  if  motion  exist  neces- 
sarily of  itself — with  a  determination  one  certain  way  ;  then  that 
determination  is  necessary,  and  consequently  all  other  determi- 
nations impossible;  which  is  contrary  to  experience."t  And 
how  does  it  appear  by  experience,  that  any  other  determinations 
of  will  are,  or  ever  were,  possible  in  the  divine  mind,  than  that 
which  actually  exists  in  it  ?  Did  Dr.  Clarke  experience  divine 
exercises,  and  find  by  that  experience,  that  other  volitions  are 
possible  in  God  than  what  actually  exist  ?  Surely  this  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Doctor  with  great  inattention  !  If  to  save  the  Doctor 
it  should  be  said,  that  this  observation  relates  not  to  volition,  but 
to  the  motion  of  matter ;  this,  if  it  were  the  meaning  of  the  Doc- 
tor, would  argue  equal  inattention.  Would  he  have  imagined, 
that  because  the  motion  of  matter  is  not  from  eternity  and  neces- 
sarily existent ;  therefore  the  same  is  true  of  thought  and  volition  ? 

11.  Self-determination  has  been  argued  from  the  irregular  con- 
duct of  mankind,  and  especially  from  the  consideration,  that  their 
moral  exercises  are  so  irregular  and  out  of  course.  But  the  ex- 
ercises and  conduct  of  men,  are  not  more  irregular  than  the  blow- 
ing of  the  wind,  or  the  state  of  man's  body  often  is  in  sickness. 
Yet  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  this  consideration  proves,  that 
sickness  or  the  blowing  of  the  wind  is  self-determinate. 

12.  Dr.  West  objects,  that  "  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
mind  must  always  be  governed  by  chance  or  accident ;  i.  e.  by 
something  unforeseen  or  not  designed  by  the  mind  beforehand. 
Thus,  let  a  man's  mind  be  ever  so  strongly  determined  at  present, 
to  pursue  any  particular  object,  yet  that  extrinsic  cause,  which 
has  the  entire  command  of  his  will,  may  the  next  hour  frustrate 
nil  his  purposes,  and  determine  him  to  a  quite  contrary  pursuit. 
If  this  is  not  to  be  governed  by  blind  fate  and  chance,  I  know 
not  what  is."J     On  this  I  obsei^e  : 

(1 )  Whether  the  Doctor  do  or  do  not  know,  what  it  is  to  be  gov- 
erned by  blind  fate  and  chance,  is  of  no  importance  to  his 
readers ;  and  what  a  pity,  that  he  should  consume  so  much  of 

•  Page  a  t  p.  44  t  Part  IL  p.  31. 
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his  own  and  his  readers'  time,  in  appeals  to  himself  as  an  au- 
thority. 

(2)  According  to  this  account,  to  be  under  the  governing  influ- 
ence of  any  extrinsic  cause,  is  to  be  governed  by  blind  fate  and 
chance.  Therefore  the  planetary  system  and  all  the  material 
world  are  under  the  government  of  blind  fate  and  chance ;  so 
were  the  prophets  and  apostles,  so  far  as  they  were  inspired  and 
influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Does  Dr.  West  acknowledge 
this  ?  If  not,  must  he  not  own,  that  when  he  wrote  the  passage 
above  quoted,  he  was  mistaken  in  his  idea  of  being  governed  by 
blind  fate  and  chance  ? 

(3)  Doubtless  President  Edwards  holds,  that  the  human  mind 
is  often  governed  by  motives  ^'  unforeseen  and  not  designed  by 
the  mind  beforehand."  And  as  Dr.  West  holds,  that  the  mind 
never  acts  without  motive,  unless  he  hold  also,  that  it  always  fore- 
sees beforehand,  the  motives  on  which  it  will  in  future  act,  he 
must  join  with  President  Edwards  in  the  idea,  that  it  acts  on,  or 
which  is  the  same,  is  governed  by  motives  "  unforeseen  and  not 
designed  by  the  mind  beforehand."  And  therefore  on  the  same 
ground,  on  which  he  charges  President  Edwards  with  holding 
principles,  which  imply  that  the  mind  is  governed  by  blind  fiite 
and  chance,  he  may  be  charged  with  the  same. 

He  also  holds,  that  God  "  regulates  and  governs  all  things  and 
sets  bounds  to  the  actions  of  all  rational  creatures,  to  bring  about 
his  own  purposes,"  and  that  infallibly."*  "  That  the  Deity  gov- 
erns free  agents  as  perfectly  and  makes  them  perform  his  pur- 
poses as  infallibly,  as  though  they  had  no  agency  at  all."t  And 
that  "  everything  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  divine  mind."J  Now  the 
Deity  is  a  cause  extrinsic  to  the  human  mind,  and  by  concession, 
he  regulates,  governs  and  overrules  all  the  actions  of  intelligent 
creatures,  and  makes  them  injallibly  perform  his  purposes. 
Therefore  "  let  a  man's  mind  be  ever  so  strongly  determined  at 
present  to  pursue  any  particular  object,  yet  that  extrinsic  cause," 
the  Deity,  "  which  has  the  entire  command  of  his  will,  may," 
and  certainly  will,  "  frustrate  all  his  purposes,"  unless  the  object 
of  his  pursuit  be  agreeable  to  the  purposes  of  the  Deity.  Now 
then  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  Dr.  West  do  not  as  fully 
hold  those  principles  which  he  says  imply,  that  men  are  governed 
by  blind  fate  and  chance,  as  President  Edwards. 

*  Part  n.  pp.  46,  47.  f  Ibid.  p.  67.  J  Ibid.  p.  49. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  WHICH  IS  CONSIDERED  THE  OBJECTION,  THAT  MORAL    NECESSI- 
TT  IMPLIES  THAT  GOD  IS  THE  AUTHOR  OF  SIN. 

It  is  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  that  since  this 
necessity  and  the  connection  between  motives  and  volitions  are 
established  by  God,  he  is  the  author  of  all  the  sin  and  wicked- 
ness in  the  universe ;  that  he  by  the  motives  which  he  lays  be- 
fore creatures,  tempts  them  to  sin,  and  is  himself  answerable  for 
all  the  sin  committed  by  them.  And  a  great  deal  of  vehement 
declamation  is  poured  out  on  this  subject,  well  suited  to  take  hold 
of  the  feelings  and  passions  of  men,  but  not  to  inform  their  un- 
derstandings and  assist  their  reason. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  more  direct  and  particular  considera- 
tion of  this  objection,  it  is  proper  to  show  in  what  sense  the  ad- 
vocates for  moral  necessity  hold  that  the  divine  agency  is  con- 
cerned in  the  existence  of  sin. 

1.  They  do  hold,  that  all  necessity  and  certainty  or  certain  fu- 
turity, whether  of  natural  or  moral  events,  is  established  by  God ; 
of  course  that  the  connection  between  all  causes  and  effects,  and 
particularly  the  connection  between  motives  and  volitions,  is 
established  by  the  same  supreme  agent. 

2.  They  hold,  that  all  things,  which  come  to  pass  in  time, 
were  certainly  foreordained  by  God  from  eternity ;  that  he  fore- 
ordained them  not  in  consequence  of  foreseeing,  that  the  free  will 
of  man  will  bring  them  into  existence ;  but  the  free  will  of  man 
brings  them  into  existence,  in  consequence  of  the  divine  decree, 
80  far  as  that  will  docs  at  all  bring  them  into  existence. 

3.  They  hold,  that  whatever  sin  takes  place  among  creatures, 
takes  place  not  by  the  bare  permission  or  non-influence  of  God ; 
but  under  his  superintending  providence,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  disposing  things  so,  that  sin  certainly  or  with  moral  necessity, 
follows.  President  Edwards  has  explained  himself  fully  on  this 
head  :  '^  If  by  the  author  of  sin  be  meant  the  HnneTy  the  agent 
or  actor  of  sin,  or  the  doer  of  a  wicked  thing ;  so  it  would  be  a 
reproach  and  blasphemy,  to  suppose  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin* 
In  this  sense  I  utterly  deny  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin  ;  reject- 
ing such  an  imputation  on  the  Most  High,  as  what  is  infinitely  to 
be  abhorred ;  and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be  the  consequence  of 
what  I  have  laid  down.  But  if  by  author  of  sin  is  meant  the 
permitter  or  not  hinderer  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  dispO' 
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ser  qf  the  state  of  events  in  such  a  niannery  for  wise,  holy  and 
most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be  permitted 
and  not  hindered,  will  most  certainly  follow,  I  do  not  deny, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin  ;  it  is  no  reproach  for  the  Most  High 
to  be  thus  the  author  of  sin."  • 

The  objections  against  such  an  agency  of  Grod  in  the  existence 
of  sin,  as  has  been  now  described,  are  two ;  (1)  That  such  di- 
vine agency  is  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  moral  agency  and 
accountableness.  (2)  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfect 
holiness  of  God.  Before  I  answer  these  objections  distinctly,  I 
wish  it  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  inconsistent  and  mutually 
destroy  each  other. 

If  the  divine  agency  in  the  establishment  of  moral  necessity 
and  the  connection  between  motives  and  volitions,  be  inconans- 
tent  with  our  liberty  and  moral  agency ;  then  God  in  establishing 
such  a  necessity  of  any  action  in  us  which  we  call  sin,  is  not  the 
cause  or  author  of  sin ;  for  his  agency  so  far  from  producing  sin 
in  us,  renders  us  incapable  of  sin.  Suppose  God  with  moral  ne- 
cessity influence  a  man  to  kill  another  with  malice  prepense ;  if 
this  necessitating  influence  as  really  destroy  his  moral  agency,  as 
if  it  turned  him  into  a  windmill,  though  the  man  kills  the  other, 
he  commits  no  more  sin  in  it,  than  if  a  windmill  hod  killed  him ; 
and  consequently  God  is  no  more  the  author  of  sin  in  this  in- 
stance, than  if  he  had  influenced  the  windmill  to  kill  him,  or  had 
first  turned  the  man  into  a  windmill,  and  this  windmill  had  in  the 
course  of  providence  been  the  instrument  of  his  death.  So  that 
they  who  hold,  that  moral  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  moral 
agency,  must  never  object,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  by 
establishing  that  necessity,  and  thus  acts  inconsistently  with  his 
perfect  holiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  God  do  influence  any  man  to  commit 
sin,  and  thus  act  inconsistently  with  his  perfect  holiness,  the  man 
is  a  moral  agent  notwithstanding  such  influence,  and  there  is  no 
foundation  to  object,  that  the  influence  is  inconsistent  with  lib- 
erty and  moral  agency ;  and  they  who  object  that  such  influence 
implies,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  must  forever  be  silent  con- 
cerning the  inconsistency  of  that  influence  with  human  liberty 
and  moml  agency. 

If  moral  necessity  be  inconsistent  with  moml  agency,  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  and  contradictory  for  God  to  dispose  things 
so,  that  sin  will  certainly  or  with  moral  necessity  follow.  For  on 
this  supposition  whatever  certainly  follows  such  a  disposal  cannot 
be  sin  or  any  other  moral  act,  as  moral  agency  is  in  the  case 

•  Inquiry,  p.  254. 
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destroyed  by  the  disposal.  Therefore  it  is  impossible,  that  God 
in  this  way  should  cause  sin,  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  and  self- 
contradictory  in  those  who  hold,  that  moral  necessity  is  inconsis- 
tent with  moral  agency,  to  chaise  us  with  blasphemy,  as  they 
frequently  do,  because  we  avow  the  sentiment,  that  God  so  dis- 
poses events  that  sin  certainly  follows. 

Yet  so  far  as  I  know,  all  those  who  oppose  moral  necessity, 
make  both  the  objections  before  mentioned,  and  thus  pull  down 
with  one  hand,  what  they  build  up  with  the  other.  This  is  emi- 
nently true  of  Dr.  West. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  those  objections  distinctly. 

1.  It  is  objected,  that  a  divine  agency  establishing  a  moral  ne- 
cessity of  sin,  is  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  moral  agency 
and  accountableness.  Answer :  The  divine  agency  in  this  case 
is  no  more  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  etc.  than  the  moral 
necessity  which  it  establishes.  If  this  necessity  be  inconsistent 
with  liberty,  be  it  so ;  the  divine  agency  which  causes  it,  does  not 
increase  the  inconsistency,  beyond  what  would  be,  if  that  neces- 
sity took  place  without  such  agency.  A  mountain  placed  across 
the  channel  of  a  river,  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  river's  flow- 
ing in  that  channel.  But  whether  it  were  placed  there  by  God, 
were  constructed  there  by  human  art  and  labor,  or  happened 
there  without  cause,  are  questions  immaterial  as  to  the  river's 
running  in  that  channel,  so  long  as  the  mountain  is  the  very 
same.  Therefore  let  our  opponents  prove,  that  moral  necessity 
or  a  previous  certainty  of  moral  actions,  is  inconsistent  with 
moral  agency,  and  that  moral  agents  must  act  by  perfect  contin- 
gence,  mere  chance  and  blind  fate,  and  they  will  carry  their  point, 
without  saying  a  word  concerning  the  divine  agency.  And  until 
they  prove  this,  whatever  they  may  say  concerning  the  divine 
agency,  will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  their  cause,  as  to  this  part 
of  the  argument. 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  for  God  to  establish  a  moral  necessity  of 
sin,  or  as  President  Edwards  expresses  it,  '^  for  God  to  dispose 
of  the  state  of  events  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy  and  most 
excellent  ends,  that  sin  will  most  certainly  and  infallibly  follow ;" 
is  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  holiness  of  God.  But  in  what 
respects  is  it  inconsistent  with  his  holiness  ?  Or  for  what  reasons 
are  we  to  conclude,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  holiness  ?  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  the  reasons  from  the  ablest 
writers  on  that  side  of  the  question,  they  are  these  : 

(I)  That  whatever  is  in  the  effect  is  in  the  cause,  and  the  na- 
ture of  every  cause  may  be  known  by  the  effect.  Therefore  if 
God  so  order  things,  that  sin  will  certainly  follow,  he  is  the  cause 
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of  sin,  and  therefore  is  sinful  himself.  If  this  argument  be  good, 
God  is  the  subject  of  pain,  sickness  and  death,  since  he  is  the 
cause  of  them.  He  is  material  and  is  the  subject  of  all  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  extension,  solidity,  mobility,  figure,  color,  etc. 
because  he  created  matter  and  all  its  properties.  Yea,  he  suffers 
the  torments  of  hell,  because  he  inflicts  them.  This  argument, 
though  urged  by  men  of  great  fame,  is  too  weak  and  absurd  to 
bear  inspection ! 

(2)  If  God  dispose  things  so,  that  sin  will  certainly  follow ; 
he  doubtless  takes  pleasure  in  sin,  and  this  implies  sin  in  God 
himself.  If  God  do  take  a  direct  and  immediate  complacency  in 
sin,  it  is  granted,  that  this  would  imply  sin  in  God.  But  if  he 
choose  the  existence  of  sin  as  a  means  of  good  only,  as  pain  and 
sickness  may  be  the  means  of  good ;  this  implies  no  sin  in  God. 
Nor  does  it  folbw  from  his  disposing  things  so,  that  sin  certainly 
takes  place,  that  he  does  directly  delight  in  sin  itself  abstractly 
considered,  any  more  than  it  follows  from  his  inflicting  sickness 
and  misery  on  his  creatures,  that  he  takes  a  direct  complacency 
in  these.  And  we  do  not  allow,  but  utterly  deny,  that  God  from 
a  direct  complacency  in  sin  disposes  things  so,  that  it  certainly 
follows.  If  our  opponents  believe  that  a  direct  ccnnplacency  of 
God  in  sin  is  implied  in  our  doctrine,  it  behoves  them  to  make 
it  out,  and  not  to  take  it  for  granted. 

Dr.  West  insists  on  this  argument :  "  If  the  Deity  produces 
sinful  volitions — then  sin  is  his  own  work — and  then  he  cannot 
hate  sin,  but  must  love  it  and  delight  in  it."*  It  seems  the  Doc- 
tor foresaw  that  to  this  argument  it  would  be  answered  that  GocFs 
producing  sin  in  the  manner  before  explained,  no  more  implies 
a  direct  complacency  in  it,  than  his  producing  misery  implies  a 
direct  complacency  in  that ;  and  he  replies,  that  "  the  two  cases 
are  by  no  means  parallel — that  the  Deity  is  nowhere  represented 
as  being  angry  at  his  creatures,  because  they  suffer  pain  and  dis- 
tress— whereas  with  regard  to  moral  evil,  God  is  always  repre- 
sented as  hating  it,  and  punishing  the  impenitent."  To  this  I 
rejoin,  that  the  want  of  parallelism  does  not  appear.  For  though 
God  is  not  represented  to  be  angry  at  pain  and  misery,  as  they 
are  not  the  proper  objects  of  anger ;  yet  he  is  represented  to  be 
displeased  with  them  ;  and  anger  is  only  one  kind  of  displeasure, 
displeasure  at  moral  evil.  And  if  God  do  produce  a  thing,  with 
which  he  is  displeased,  why  may  he  not  produce  a  thing  with 
which  he  is  angry,  and  which  he  is  disposed  to  punish  as  it  de- 
serves ?  Let  a  reason  be  given,  why  he  may  not  do  the  latter,  as 
well  as  the  former. 

•  Part  IL  p.  43. 
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(3)  God  hates  sin  and  doubtless  he  must  hate  to  bring  it  into 
existence ;  and  therefore  he  will  not  so  dispose  things,  that  it  will 
certainly  come  into  existence.  But  God  hates  the  pain,  misery 
and  death  of  his  creatures  in  the  same  sense,  that  he  hates  sin  ; 
yet  we  find  in  fact  that,  he  does  dispose  things  so,  that  they  do 
take  place  among  his  creatures. 

(4)  That  God  should  so  dispose  of  events,  that  sin  is  the  cer- 
tain consequence,  is  doing  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it ;  which 
is  contrary  to  scripture,  as  well  as  reason.  This  is  merely  assert- 
ing, but  not  proving  what  is  asserted.  How  does  it  appear,  that 
for  God  so  to  dispose  of  events,  that  sin  is  the  certain  conse- 
quence,  and  this  to  subserve  the  most  wise  and  holy  purposes,  is 
doing  evil  ?  To  do  evil  is  to  commit  sin ;  and  to  say  that  this  is 
to  commit  sin,  is  to  beg  the  question.  Let  it  be  proved  to  imply, 
that  God  commits  sin,  and  the  point  is  gained.  We  assert,  that 
to  say,  such  a  disposal  implies,  that  God  commits  sin,  is  as  ground- 
less a  proposition,  as  to  say,  that  if  God  so  dispose  of  events,  that 
sickness  is  the  certain  consequence,  this  implies,  that  God  himself 
is  sick.  I  presume,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  did  so  dispose 
of  events,  that  the  certain  consequence  would  be  that  Joseph 
should  be  sold  into  Egypt,  and  that  our  Savior  should  be  cruci- 
fied. Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  God  made  this  disposition  of 
events  with  a  holy  and  wise  purpose.  And  if  God  may  do  this 
ID  one  or  two  instances  ;  why  may  he  not  do  the  same  in  every 
instance,  in  which  sin  actually  exists  ? 

(5)  That  God  should  make  an  establishment  whereby  any 
creature  is  laid  under  a  moral  necessity  of  sinning  is  a  great  in- 
jury, both  to  the  creature  himself,  and  also  to  the  system  ;  as  all 
sin  is  injurious  to  the  system.  Answer :  What  injury  can  be 
pretended  to  be  done  to  the  creature,  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
sin,  in  the  case  described,  so  long  as  his  liberty  and  moral  agen- 
cy remain  entire  ?  And  they  do  remain  entire  by  the  supposi- 
tion ;  else  he  would  be  incapable  of  sin.  A  creature  which  is 
not,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  to  6e,  not  a  moral  agent,  cannot 
be  influenced  even  by  God  himself  to  commit  sin.  It  would  im- 
ply a  contradiction.  So  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  com- 
plaint, that  the  subject  is  injured,  by  being  laid  under  a  moral 
necessity,  or  previous  certainty,  of  sinning.  Besides ;  this  ob- 
jection implies,  that  every  moral  agent  is  injured,  unless  it  be  a 
matter  of  perfect  uncertainty,  what  his  future  actioQs  shall  be, 
uncertainty  not  only  to  himself,  and  all  creatures,  but  to  God 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  i.  e.  every  moral  agent  is  injured, 
unless  he  be  left  to  act  by  pure  chance. 

With  regard  to  injury  to  the  system  of  intelligent  beings,  there 
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is,  if  possible,  still  less  foundation  for  objection  on  this  groand. 
For  it  is  a  pajl  of  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  that  God  nev* 
er  establishes  it,  excepting  when  its  establishment  is  subservient 
and  necessary  to  the  general  good  of  that  system,  implying  the 
divine  glory  ;  and  to  be  sure  that  God  never  so  disposes  of 
events,  that  sin  certainly  follows,  unless  such  a  dispensation  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  general  good.  Nor  ought  the  contrary  to  be  taken 
for  granted.  If  God  do  in  any  instance  so  dispose  of  events,  that 
sin  certainly  follows,  when  the  existence  of  that  sin  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  general  good,  but  injurious  to  it ;  I  confess,  I  see  not 
how  in  this  case,  the  divine  holiness  can  be  vindicated.  But 
this  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  introduction  of  sin.  It  would  abo 
be  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfect  holiness  and  wisdom  to 
create  matter,  or  to  cause  holiness,  in  such  circumstances  as  to 
disserve  the  general  good. 

(6)  It  is  ii\quired,.  Where  is  the  consistence  between  God's 
laying  a  man  under  a  moral  necessity  of  sinning,  and  then  pun- 
ishing him  for  that  sin  ? — I  answer : 

1.  How  can  God  consistently  make  a  man  sick,  and  then  ap- 
ply medicines  or  any  remedy  toward  his  restoration  ?  Punish- 
ment is  inflicted  to  prevent  either  the  subject  of  the  punishment, 
or  others,  from  falling  into  the  same  practice.  If  there  be  no  in- 
consistence in  bringing  sickness  on  a  man,  and  then  healing  him 
by  medicine  ;  where  is  the  inconsistence  in  bringing  sin,  which  is 
moral  sickness,  on  a  man,  and  whereby  both  he  and  that  system 
are  so  far  morally  diseased,  and  then  by  punishment  healing  him 
or  the  system  ? 

2.  There  is  no  consistence  in  the  case,  if  moral  necessity  be 
incompatible  with  moral  agency.  But  if  it  be  entirely  compati- 
ble with  moral  agency,  there  is  no  inconsistence  in  the  case. 
For  in  laying  a  man  under  a  moral  necessity  of  sinning,  as  he 
is  supposed  still  to  sin,  nothing  is  done  to  impair  his  moral  agen- 
cy or  his  desert  of  punishment.  On  this  supposition  it  is  imma- 
terial as  to  desert  of  punishment,  who  or  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  moral  necessity,  whether  God  or  any  other  being,  or  whe- 
ther it  happen  without  cause.  Therefore  God  may  as  consis- 
tently punish  a  sinner,  whom  he  himself  has  laid  under  a  moral 
necessity  of  sinning,  as  he  may  punish  him,  provided  he  be  laid 
under  tlie  same  moral  necessity  by  any  other  being,  or  by  mere 
chance.  If  moral  necessity  be  entirely  consistent  with  desert  of 
punishment,  it  is  as  impertinent  to  ask  how  God  can  consistent- 
ly lay  a  man  under  a  moral  necessity  of  sinning  and  then  punish 
him  for  it,  as  to  ask  how  God  can  consistently  make  a  man  of  a 
dark  complexion  or  a  low  stature  and  tlien  punish  him,  for  any 
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sins,  which  he  may  commit.  For  moral  necessity  is  no  more  in- 
consistent with  sin  and  desert  of  punishment,  than  a  dark  com- 
plexion or  a  low  stature.  To  lay  a  man  under  a  moral  necessity 
of  sinning,  is  to  make  it  certain,  that  he  will  sin.  And  to  ask 
how  God  can  consistently  make  it  certain,  that  he  will  sin,  and 
then  punish  him  for  that  sin,  implies  that  previous  certainty  is 
inconsistent  with  sin,  and  that  in  order  to  sin  a  man  must  act  by 
mere  chance. 

It  is  no  more  inconsistent,  for  God  to  forbid  men  to  sin,  and 
yet  so  dispose  things,  that  they  certainly  will  commit  sin ;  than 
it  is  to  forbid  them  to  sin,  and  yet  voluntarily  to  suffer  other 
causes  to  lead  them  into  sin.     Nay,  since  liberty  is  out  of  the 
question,  as  by  the  very  statement  of  the  objection,  it  allows,  that 
notwithstanding  the  divine  disposal,  the  man  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  that  disposal   does  commit  8%n ;  it  is  no  more  incon- 
sistent for  God  to  forbid  men  to  sin,  and  yet  so  dispose  things, 
that  sin  will  follow,  than  it  is  for  him  to  forbid  it,  and  yet  volun- 
tarily permit  men  to  sin  by  self-determination.     For  in  disposing 
things  so  that  sin  follows,  when  the  disposal  is  supposed  to  be 
consistent  with  sin  and  moral  agency,  nothing  can  be  pretended 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  prohibition  of  sin,  unless  it  be  the  di- 
vine consent,  that  sin  should  come  into  existence;   and  this 
equally  exists  in  the  case  of  bare  permission,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  aforesaid  disposal.     The  law  of  God,  which  forbids  all  sin, 
does  not  imply,  that  God  will  prevent  sin,  by  introducing  the 
greater  evil  of  destroying  moral  agency.     Nor  does  it  imply,  that 
he  will  not  consent  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  be  committed  by 
men  or  other  moral  agents,  rather  than  the  said  greater  evil  or 
other  as  great  evil  should  take  place.     Therefore  rather  than  that 
the  same  or  as  great  an  evil  should  take  place,  the  Deity  may 
not  only  consent  to  the  existence  of  sin,  but  may  consent,  that 
second   causes,  motives,  temptations,  etc.  should   do  whatev- 
er they  can  do,  toward  the  introduction  of  it,  consistently  with 
the  freedom  of  the  creature.     He  may  do  all  this  without  incon- 
sistence and  insincerity.     The  prohibition  of  sin  in  the  law  does 
not  imply  a  wish  or  choice  of  the  divine  mind,  all  things  consid- 
ered, that  sin  should  not  be  committed.     It  barely  points  out  our 
duty,  but  reveals  nothing  of  God's  design,  whether  or  not  to  per- 
mit it,  or  to  dispose  things  so,  that  it  will  follow.     Therefore 
there  is  no  inconsistence  between  this  prohibition  and  such  a  dis- 
posal in  providence,  as  will  be  followed  by  sin.     A  good  master 
may  strictly  forbid  his  servant  to  steal ;  yet  convinced,  that  he 
does  steal,  the  master  may  in  a  particular  case,  wish  him  to  steal, 
and  even  leave  money  exposed  to  him,  that  be  may  steal,  and 
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ultimately  with  a  design  that  an  advantage  may  be  put  into  the 
master's  hand,  to  convict,  punish  and  reform  his  servant.  There 
is  no  inconsistence  in  the  master's  thus  forbidding  theft,  and  yet 
from  the  motive  before  mentioned  wishing  to  have  it  committed. 

(7)  It  is  said,  that  if  God  choose  that  the  sinfulness  of  voli- 
tions should  come  into  existence,  and  if  he  so  dispose  events, 
that  it  will  certainly  come  into  existence  ;  there  is  no  difference 
between  this,  and  God's  being  himself  the  subject  of  sinful  v(Ji- 
tions.  I  answer,  there  is  the  same  difference  in  this  case,  as  there 
is  between  God's  choosing  that  a  man  should  be  sick,  and  being 
the  subject  of  sickness  himself;  as  there  is  between  creating  mat- 
ter, and  being  himself  material ;  and  as  there  is  between  willing 
and  causing  the  damnation  of  a  sinner,  and  being  himself  the 
subject  of  damnation.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  if  God  dis- 
pose events  and  circumstances  in  such  a  manner,  that  repentance, 
godly  sorrow,  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  submission  and  holy  fear, 
take  place  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  God  himself  is  the  subject  of 
those  exercises. 

If,  though  human  liberty  be  left  entire,  God  cannot  so  dispose 
things,  that  sin  will  certainly  follow,  without  being  himself  the 
subject  of  a  disposition  friendly  to  sin  ;  he  cannot  without  the 
same  implication  choose,  that  sin  should  take  place,  rather  than 
a  greater  evil.  But  our  opponents  allow,  that  God  did  choose, 
that  sin  should  take  place,  rather  than  a  greater  evil;  they 
allow,  that  he  had  a  perfect  foreknowledge,  that  if  he  should 
create  man  with  a  self-determining  power,  and  leave  him  to  the 
free  exercise  of  that  power,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  he 
would  commit  sin.  Therefore  they  allow,  that  God  chose,  that 
sin  should  come  into  existence,  rather  than  human  liberty  should 
be  destroyed,  and  rather  than  free  agents  should  not  be  brought 
into  existence.  So  that  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  we  hold, 
that  God  chose  or  was  willing,  that  sin  should  come  into  ex- 
istence, our  opponents  hold  the  same.  We  hold,  that  God  chose 
that  sin  should  take  place,  rather  than  a  greater  evil ;  and  there- 
fore disposed  of  events  consistently  with  human  liberty,  so  that 
it  certainly  followed.  They  hold,  that  God  chose,  that  sin  should 
take  place,  rather  than  a  greater  evil,  and  therefore  disposed  of 
events,  consistently  with  human  liberty,  so  that  it  certainly  fol- 
lowed, and  when  God  certainly  foresaw,  that  it  would  follow. 

In  that  our  opponents  charge  us  with  holding  principles,  which 
imply,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  they  allow,  that  whatever 
God  does  according  to  our  principles  toward  the  introduction  of 
sin,  is  consistent  with  free  agency  in  the  subject  of  sin.  This 
must  be  conceded  by  them  ;  else  their  charge  is  perfectly  incon- 
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gistent  and  self-contradictory,  as  has  been  shown.  Therefore  since 
it  is  allowed,  that  whatever  God  has  done  toward  the  existence 
of  sin,  is  consistent  with  the  creature's  free  agency,  the  only  ques- 
tion remaining,  is,  whether  he  have  acted  in  this  affair,  with  a 
holy  and  wise  design,  a  design  to  promote  the  general  good. 
And  we  argue  from  the  essential  perfections  of  God,  that  what- 
ever he  has  done  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  instance,  must 
have  been  done  with  such  a  design. 

If  it  be  said,  that  sin  cannot  even  by  the  Deity,  be  made  sub- 
servient to  good ;  the  question  will  arise,  why  then  did  he  so  dis- 
pose circumstances  that  it  did  come  into  existence,  and  this  when 
he  foresaw  the  consequence  ?  To  answer,  that  he  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  free  agency,  keep  it  out  of  existence,  is  on  the 
present  supposition  groundless.  It  is  now  supposed,  that  God 
did  bring  it  into  existence,  consistently  with  free  agency ;  and 
therefore  he  could  doubtless  keep  it  out  of  existence,  consistently 
with  the  same  free  agency. 

If  the  existence  of  sin  be  ultimately  made  subservient  to  good, 
or  if  it  be  necessary  to  the  prevention  of  greater  evil ;  what  rea- 
son in  the  world,  can  be  given,  why  God  should  not  bring  it  into 
existence,  in  a  way  consistent  with  human  fr^e  agency  ?  In  this 
way  it  must  be  brought  into  existence,  if  at  all.  Our  opponents 
themselves  allow,  as  has  been  observed,  that  the  existence  of  it 
was  necessary  to  the  prevention  of  greater  evil,  the  evil  of  de- 
stroying human  Kberty,  or  of  the  non-existence  of  free  agents. 
And  for  God  in  this  view  to  consent  to  the  existence  of  sin,  as 
our  opponents  grant  that  he  did,  is  as  inconsistent  with  his  moral 
character,  as  to  give  the  same  consent  and  to  put  forth  any  ex- 
ertion toward  its  existence,  consistent  with  human  liberty.  So 
long  as  the  exertion  is  consistent  with  liberty,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended, that  there  is  anything  in  it  more  opposite  to  the  moral 
character  of  God  or  more  friendly  to  sin,  than  there  is  in  the  con- 
sent implied  in  that  permission  of  sin,  which  our  opponents  hold. 
Therefore  their  plan  is  in  this  respect  equally  liable  to  the  same 
objection  of  being  inconsistent  with  the  moral  character  of  God, 
as  ours. 

(8)  Dr.  West  argues,  that  if  the  Deity  order  things  so  that  sin- 
ful volition  follow,  "  he  must  place  the  object  in  such  a  view  be- 
fore the  mind,  as  to  make  it  appear  the  greatest  good  under  pre- 
sent circumstances ;  which  implies,  that  he  presents  the  object  in 
a  false  point  of  light,  and  effectually  deceives  the  mind ;"  and 
"  the  apostle  was  under  a  great  mistake,  when  he  said,  it  was 
impossible  for  God  to  lie ;"  and  to  lie  is  sin.  The  Doctor,  as 
usual,  tells  us,  <<  I  can  have  no  idea,  that  the  Deity  can  produce 
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a  sinful  volition  in  the  human  mind,  in  any  other  way,  than  what 
I  have  now  described."*    On  this  I  remark: 

1.  It  is  very  immaterial  to  others,  what  Dr.  West  can,  and 
what  he  cannot,  have  an  idea  of.  Does  the  Doctor  mean  this  as 
an  argument,  that  no  other  person  can  have  an  idea  of  it,  or  that 
it  cannot  be  true  ? 

2.  If  when  he  speaks  of  God's  making  sin  appear  the  greatest 
good,  he  mean,  that  he  makes  it  appear  so  to  a  man's  unbiased 
reason,  this  is  not  true,  nor  is  it  pretended  by  any  man. 

3.  When  sin  appears  to  any  man  the  greatest  good,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  his  corrupt  appetites,  and  not  by 
the  dictates  of  his  unbiased  reason.  How  a  man  becomes  the 
subject  of  corrupt  appetite,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  any  further 
than  President  Edwards  has  said  already,  that  God  has  disposed 
things  so,  that  it  takes  place  as  an  infsJlible  consequence.  But 
if  God  so  dispose  things,  that  an  inordinate  appetite  for  strong 
drink  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  and  by  the  influence  of 
such  appetite  strong  drink  appear  to  him  the  greatest  good ;  does 
it  hence  follow,  that  God  is  a  liar  ?  Will  Dr.  West  assert  it? 
If  not,  the  ground  of  his  argument  fails. 

The  Doctor  further  observes,  that  <^  if  God  is  the  author  of 
men's  lusts,  he  deceives  them,  by  causing  them  to  view  things 
through  the  false  medium  of  their  lu8ts."f  The  expression, 
"  God  is  the  author  of  men's  lusts,"  is  the  Doctor's,  not  President 
Edwards'.  It  tends  to  mislead,  and  cannot  be  admitted,  without 
explanation  and  qualifying.  Suppose  a  man  by  leading  his  neigh- 
bor frequently  into  the  immediate  use  of  strong  drink,  should  pro- 
duce an  appetite  for  it  in  his  neighbor,  so  that  henceforward  strong 
drink  should  appear  to  him  the  greatest  good ;  is  the  man,  who 
does  tliis,  a  liar  ?  Whetlier  he  be  guilty  of  other  sin,  than  lying, 
is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose ;  for  Dr.  West's  argument  is, 
that  God  by  producing  lust  in  men,  deceives  the  man  in  such  a 
sense,  as  to  disprove  the  words  of  the  apostle,  that  God  cannot 
lie.  If  the  man  above  supposed  be  not  guilty  of  lying,  neither  is 
the  Deity  in  so  disposing  things,  that  lust  infallibly  follows. 

(9)  *'  If  the  Deity  be  the  positive  efficient  cause  of  sin,  then 
there  can  be  no  foundation  for  repentance  ;  for  how  can  a  man 
repent  or  be  sorry,  that  he  is  just  such  a  creature,  in  every  respect, 
as  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  make  him  ?"J  With  the 
same  objection  to  the  expression,  "  positive  efficient  cause  of  Mn," 
I  observe,  that  this  argument  is  equally  good  with  respect  to  pain, 
sickness  and  calamity ;  and  will  prove  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
sorry  for  any  calamity  befalling  himself  or  others.     For  "  how  can 
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a  man  be  sofry,  that  he  is  just  such  a  creature/'  just  as  miserable, 
*^  as  God  has  made  him  ?"  If  the  Doctor  say^  that  though  calam- 
ity in  itself  is  an  evil  and  therefore  to  be  regretted  ;  yet  as  God 
sends  it,  he  will  overrule  it  for  good,  and  that  in  that  view  it  is 
not  to  be  regretted  ;  the  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the 
existence  of  sin.  Sin  in  itself  considered  is  infinitely  vile  and 
abominable,  and  proper  matter  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  But 
considering  that  it  no  more  came  into  existence  without  the  de* 
sign  and  providence  of  God,  than  calamity  did  ;  and  considering, 
that  its  existence  will  be  certainly  overruled  for  final  good ;  its 
existence  is  no  more  to  be  regretted,  than  the  existence  of  calam- 
ity and  misery,  especially  extreme  and  eternal  misery. 

The  Doctor  proceeds :  "  What  remorse  of  conscience  can 
there  be,  when  the  sinner  believes  that  every  sinful  volition  was 
formed  in  him  by  the  Deity  ?"*  Sinful  volitions  proceed  from 
some  cause,  or  no  cause.  If  they  proceed  from  no  cause,  what 
lemorse  of  conscience  can  there  be,  when  the  sinner  believes  and 
knows,  that  every  sinful  volition  happened  in  him  by  pure  chance  ? 
If  sinful  volitions  proceed  from  some  cause,  that  cause  is  either 
the  sinner  himself  or  some  extrinsic  cause.  If  they  proceed  from 
any  other  extrinsic  cause,  beside  the  Deity,  the  same  difficulty 
will  arise,  and  it  may  be  asked  with  the  same  pertinency,  as  the 
above  question  is  asked  by  Dr.  West,  What  remorse  of  con- 
«5ience  can  there  be,  when  the  sinner  believes,  that  every  sinful 
volition  was  formed  in  him  by  an  extrinsic  cause  ?  If  the  effi- 
cient cause  be  the  sinner  himself,  then  <<  self  acts  on  self  and 
produces  volition,"  which  the  Doctor  denies.  And  if  he  did  not 
deny  it,  it  is  absurd  and  impossible,  as  it  runs  into  an  infinite  se- 
ries of  volitions  propagating  one  another,  and  yet  all  this  series 
would  really  amount  to  but  one  single  volition,  and  this,  as  there 
would  not  then  be  a  preceding  cau^  volition,  would  not  be  ef- 
ficiently, voluntarily  and  freely  caused  by  the  subject  himself. 

Besides ;  if  the  subject  efficiently  cause  his  own  volitions,  he 
either  causes  them  under  the  influence  of  motives  or  not.  If  he 
cause  them  under  the  influence  of  motives,  he  causes  them  neces- 
sarily, and  acts  necessarily  in  causing  them  ;  and  Dr.  West  says, 
"  Where  necessity  begins,  liberty  ends.^f  Therefore  if  a  man 
efficiently  cause  his  own  volitions  so  as  to  be  free  from  necessity, 
he  must  cause  them  without  motive,  aim  or  end ;  i.  e.  he  must 
cause  them  in  perfect  stupidity,  and  in  the  exercise  of  Dr.  West's 
torpid  liberty  of  wA  acting.  And  then  I  ask,  what  remorse  of 
conscience  can  there  be,  when  the  sinner  believes,  that  he  him- 
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self  caused  every  sinful  volition  in  himself,  as  involuntarily  as  a 
man  in  a  convulsion  strikes  his  friend,  and  as  stupidly  and  un- 
meaningly as  a  door  turns  on  its  hinges  ? 

Remorse  of  conscience  is  a  sense  of  having  done  wrong ;  and 
whenever  a  person  has  done  wrong,  there  is  a  foundation  for  re- 
morse of  conscience  ;  and  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  can 
be  no  remorse  of  conscience,  Unless  we  determine  our  own  voli- 
tions, is  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  without  self-determination  we 
can  do  no  wrong  and  are  no  moral  agents  ;  which  is  to  beg  the 
main  question  in  this  controversy.  Let  it  be  shown,  that  without 
self-determination,  we  are  not  moral  agents,  and  one  important 
step  will  be  taken  toward  settling  this  controversy.  Yet  even 
this  step  will  not  be  decisive.  It  must  be  also  shown,  that  our 
self-determination  was  not  previously  certain,  but  is  exercised  by 
mere  chance.  For  if  it  be  previously  certain,  it  is  morally  neces- 
sary. 

(10)  If  God  have  so  disposed  of  events,  that  sin  certainly  fol- 
lows, it  is  his  work ;  and  to  be  opposed  to  sin  is  <^  to  be  opposed 
to  God's  work,  and  to  be  opposed  to  God."*  So  calamity  is  the 
work  of  God,  and  to  be  opposed  to  that,  is  to  be  opposed  to 
God's  work,  and  to  be  opposed  to  God.  And  will  Dr.  West  ad- 
mit that  every  one  who  wishes  to  escape  any  calamity,  is  in  a 
criminal  manner  opposing  God  ? 

(11)  '^  If  the  Deity  has  formed  sinful  volitions  in  a  man,  be- 
cause his  glory  could  not  be  promoted  without  it ;  then  surely  the 
sinner,  if  he  loves  God,  must  love  him  because  he  has  made  him 
a  sinful  creature,  and  ought  to  thank  him  for  all  the  sins,  which 
he  has  committed."  f  The  difficulty  attending  most  of  Dr.  West's 
arguments  is,  that  if  they  prove  anything,  they  prove  too  much, 
and  confute  principles  and  facts,  which  he  will  not  dare  to  deny. 
So  with  respect  to  this  argument.  The  Doctor  will  not  deny, 
that  pain  and  calamity  are  the  work  of  God.  "  And  if  the  Deity 
has"  sent  pain  and  calamity  "  on  a  man,  because  his  glory  could 
not  be  promoted  without  them ;  tlien  surely  the  siimer,  if  he 
loves  God,  must  love  him,  because  he  has  made  him  a"  misera- 
ble "  creature,  and  ought  to  thank  him  for  all"  the  calamity  and 
misery,  which  he  suffers,  for  all  his  sickness  and  dangers,  for  the 
death  of  his  wife,  children,  etc.  And  if  a  man  ought  to  thank 
God  for  these  things,  no  doubt,  "  a  sinner  ought  to  ttiank  God  for 
damnation."  If  these  consequences  do  not  inevitably  follow 
from  the  principle  of  Dr.  West's  argument,  let  the  contrary  be 
fihown,  and  not  merely  asserted.  Again  ;  "  If  we  are  to  thank 
God  for  all  the  calamities  and  miseries  which  we  do  or  shall  suf- 
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fer ;  "  this  will  imply,  that"  calamity  and  misery  *^ are  blessings 
or  favors ;  and  consequently,  if  the  sinner  is  to  thank  God  for 
damnation,  then  damnation  is  a  blessing  and  favor.  Hence  sin- 
ners who  believe  this  doctrine,  will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  consequence,  whether  they  be  saved  or  damned ; 
seeing  upon  either  supposition  they  are  sure  that  whatever  they 
receive  from  God  will  be  such  a  blessing,  that  they  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  it."*  Thus  may  the  Doctor's  ai^^uments  be  retorted 
against  himself. 

If  the  Doctor  should  answer.  Though  calamity  and  misery  in 
themselves  are  no  blessings,  yet  when  they  are  overruled  by  God 
to  the  good  of  those  who  suffer  them,  or  to  the  general  good, 
they  become  blessings  ;  I  acknowledge  the  sufficiency  of  the  an- 
swer. But  the  same  answer  may  with  equal  truth  and  force  be 
made  to  his  observations  concerning  sin.  The  Doctor  grants, 
that  the  wickedness  of  the  vicious  shdl  be  overruled  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous.f 
Though  wickedness  is  in  itself  no  blessing  and  no  matter  of 
thankfulness ;  yet  when  God  overrules  it  to  good,  greater  good 
than  could  have  been  effected  in  any  other  way  ;  in  this  connec- 
tion it  is  in  the  same  sense  a  blessing,  and  matter  of  thankfulness^ 
as  calamity  and  misery  are. 

(12)  On  the  plan  of  moral  necessity,  God  tempts  mankind  to 
sin.  If  the  meaning  of  this  be,  that  God  establishes  a  connec- 
tion between  motives  and  volitions,  and  a  previous  certainty  of 
those  volitions ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  providence  brings  into 
the  view  of  men  motives  which  actually  influence  them  to  sin ;  I 
grant,  that  God  does  in  this  sense  tempt  mankind  to  sin  ;  as  he 
did  our  first  parents,  Judas,  etc.  Nor  is  there  any  ground,  on 
which  this  can  be  denied,  unless  it  be  allowed,  that  this  previous 
certunty  is  established  by  some  other  cause  than  the  Deity,  or 
that  it  exists  without  cause,  or  that  volitions  are  not  previously 
certain,  but  happen  by  chance.  To  hold  that  the  previous  cer- 
tainty of  all  volitions  is  established  by  some  other  cause  than 
God,  is  to  run  into  the  Manichean  scheme  of  two  Gods,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  hold,  that  the  second  God  is  an  involuntary 
agent  and  is  the  cause  of  all  the  volitions  of  the  voluntary  God, 
as  well  as  of  all  creatures.  If  we  say,  this  previous  certainty  of 
all  volitions  is  uncaused,  we  may  as  well  say,  that  everything 
else  is  uncaused.  If  we  say,  that  volitions  are  not  previously 
certain,  but  happen  by  mere  chance,  we  may  as  well  say,  that 
everything  else  happens  by  chance. 

But  if  by  tempting  be  meant  soliciting  or  enticing  to  sin,  as 
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the  devil  tempts  men,  we  deny  that  this  is  implied  in  our  doc- 
trine. 

Dr.  West  makes  some  remarks  on  James  1:  13 — 16,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  remarkable..  1.  He  tells  us,  that  " a  man  is  tempted 
when  he  consents  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  lust ;  i.  e.  when 
he  conmiits  sin."*  Indeed  !  Is  no  man  tempted,  but  he  who  ac- 
tually commits  sin  in  consequence  of  the  temptation  ?  The  apos- 
tle Paul  declares,  Acts  20:  19,  that  he  "served  the  Lord  with 
all  humility  of  mind,  and  with  many  tears  and  tempMioM^ 
which  befel  him  by  the  lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews."  And  were  all 
these  temptations  successful  with  the  apostle  ?  The  very  text  im- 
plies the  contrary.  Gal.  4:  14,  "  And  my  temptation,  which  was 
in  my  flesh,  ye  despised  not  nor  rejected,  but  received  me  as  an 
angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus."  James  1:  2,  "  Count  it  all 
joy,  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations."  V.  12,  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  endureth  temptation.  For  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  life." 

Or  if  Dr.  West  shall  allow,  that  a  man  is  or  may  be  tempted 
without  falling  into  sin,  this  will  spoil  his  aigument.  His  words 
immediately  following  those  last  quoted  from  him,  are,  "  Ttus 
proves,  that  when  it  is  said,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man,  the 
sense  is,  God  causeth  no  man  to  sin."  But  if  a  man  may  be 
tempted  without  committing  sin,  then  God  may  tempt  a  roan, 
without  causing  him  to  sin. 

2.  He  observes  from  Leigh,  that  the  Greek  verb  nfigaCto,  used 
in  the  passage  in  James  now  under  consideration,  signifies  to 
make  trial,  i.  e.  to  try  a  person.  But  because  James  says  of 
God,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man,  will  Dr.  West  adventure  to 
say,  that  God  never  tries  any  man  ?  and  particularly  that  he  did 
not  try  Abraham  ? 

3.  Because  this  text  declares,  that  God  does  not  tenq^t,  i.  e. 
according  to  the  Doctor's  explanation,  try  any  man,  he  infers 
that  God  "  docs  not  cause  them  to  sin."  This  consequence  fol- 
lows not  from  the  principle  premised.  Whether  God  do  or  do 
not,  try  men,  he  may  so  dispose  things  that  sin  will  be  the  cer- 
tain consequence  ;  and  this  may  be  done  not  to  try  any  man. 

4.  He  says,  that  *'  a  voluntary  consent  to  indulge  or  gratify 
lust,  is  sin,"  Yet  in  the  next  sentence  he  says,  "  the  apostle 
makes  every  sin  to  be  the  effect  of  a  consent  to  gratify  some  par- 
ticular lust ;"  i.  e.  every  sin  is  the  effect  of  sin. 

5.  The  whole  force  of  this  text,  to  prove,  that  God  does  not 
dispose  things  so,  that  sin  is  the  certain  consequence,  if  it  prove 
anything  to  this  effect,  lies  in  these  words,  "  Neither  tempteth 
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he  any  man."  The  Doctor  says,  "  these  must  mean,  Neither 
causeth  he  any  man  to  sin."*  But  if  "  the  Deity  infallibly  and 
perfectly  regulate,  govern  and  set  bounds  to  the  actions  of  all  ra- 
tional creatures,  and  overrule  all  those  actions  to  accomplish  his 
purposes,"  if  he  make  them  perform  his  purposes  infallibly  ;  as 
Dr.  West  says ;  then  everything  which  they  in  fact  do,  and  every 
sin  which  they  commit,  was  God's  purpose  and  he  makes  them 
perform  it.  Is  he  then  in  no  sense  the  cause  of  their  sin  ?  Does 
he  not  at  least  so  dispose  things,  that  sin  b  the  certain  conse- 
quence ? 

Dr.  West  abundantly  asserts  those  things  which  necessarily 
imply  both  absolute  decrees  and  such  disposal  of  God,  that  sin 
certainly  and  infallibly  follows.  "  The  creature,"  says  he,  "  in 
every  moment  of  its  existence,  is  subject  to  the  divine  control ; 
consequently  no  act  can  take  place,  but  what  the  Deity  foresaw 
and  determined  from  all  eternity  to  overrule  to  his  own  glory  and 
the  general  good.  If  the  Deity  foresaw,  that  a  creature— would 
do  that  which  could  not  be  overruled  to  the  divine  glory  and  the 
general  good — ^he  would  restrain  him  from  doing  that."f  "  He 
who  has  made  all  things — does  regulate  and  govern  all  things,  and 
sets  bounds  to  the  actions  of  aU  rational  creatures.  The  Dei- 
ty, by  his  permissive  decree,  superintends  and  governs  all  the  aO' 
iians  of  his  creatures  to  accomplish  his  own  purposes  in  as  strong 
a  sense,  as  though  he  brought  them  to  pass  by  his  positive  effi' 
dencyJ^X  "  We  believe  that  the  Deity  governs,  and  overrules 
the  actions  of  these  beings  "  [rational  creatures]  <<  to  bring  about 
his  own  purposes  and  designs  as  infaUibljf — as  though  they  were 
mere  passive  beings."<^ 

Now  if  these  things  be  so ;  no  act  of  the  creature  can  take 
place,  but  what  God  determined  from  aU  eternity,  to  overrule  to 
his  own  glory.  If  God  restrain  the  creature  from  the  contrary ; 
if  he  overrule  all  those  actions  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  in  as 
strong  a  sense,  as  though  he  brought  them  to  pass  by  his  positive 
efficiency,  and  as  infallibly  as  though  they  were  mere  passive 
beings ;  then  certainly  he  does  dispose  things  so,  that  all  those 
actions  do  infallibly  take  place.  To  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
our  Creator  in  every  moment  of  our  existence,  so  that  no  act  can 
take  place  in  us,  but  what  God  from  eternity  determined ;  to  be 
regulated  and  governed  by  God  in  all  things ;  if  he  set  bounds 
to  all  our  actions ;  and  if  he  govern  and  override  all  our  actions 
in  as  strong  a  sense  as  if  he  brought  them  to  pass  by  his  positive 
potency,  and  as  if\fallibly  as  though  they  were  mere  passive 
beings;  surely  all  diis  implies,  that  God  does  so  dispose  of 
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events,  that  sin  certainly  follows.  And  on  this  plan,  where  is 
self-determination  ?  Where  is  liberty  to  either  side  ?  liberty  to 
act  or  not  act  ?  All  the  actions  of  rational  creatures  are  limited, 
bounded  and  restrained  to  certain  definite  objects  and  purposes, 
which  God  from  eternity  had  in  view.  They  are  therefore  shut 
up  to  act  one  way  only,  and  cannot  act  otherwise.  They  can 
act  in  such  a  manner  only,  as  God  from  all  eternity  saw  would 
accomplish  his  glorious  purposes,  i.  e.  his  glorious  decrees.  There- 
fore all  the  actions  of  creatures  are  decreed  from  eternity  to  be 
precisely  what  they  are,  and  all  creatures  are  as  infalUbly  re- 
strained from  acting  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  God,  as  if  be 
brought  their  actions  to  pass  by  his  positive  efficiency,  and  as 
though  they  were  mere  passive  beings. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  though  God  bounds  and  restrains  bis 
creatures  from  acting  in  a  manner  which  is  opposite  to  his  pur- 
poses and  decrees  ;  yet  he  does  not  necessitate  them  to  act  at  all, 
but  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  act  or  not  act ;   on  this  I  observe : 

1.  As  I  have  already  said,  whenever  anything  is  proposed  to 
any  intelligent  being,  as  the  object  of  his  choice,  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Locke  has  long  since  taught,  absolutely  impossible  for  that  being 
not  to  act.  He  may  indeed  either  choose  or  refuse  the  object 
But  to  refuse  it  is  to  act,  equally  as  to  choose  it.  In  either  case 
the  being  acts  'and  cannot  avoid  acting,  unless  he  be  sunk  into  a 
state  of  perfect  unfeeling  stupidity. 

2.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  creature  to  act  or  not  act ;  still  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  West  he  could  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  un- 
less it  were  subservient  to  the  glorious  purposes  of  God.  For  if  God 
will  infallibly  restrain  creatures  from  acting  in  all  instances,  in 
which  their  acting  is  not  subservient  to  his  purposes  ;  will  he  not 
restrain  them  from  not  acting,  i,  e.  prevent  their  sinking  into  un- 
feeling stupidity,  and  excite  them  to  action,  in  all  instances  in 
which  not  acting  would  not  in  like  manner  be  subservient  to  his 
purposes  ?  If  not,  let  a  reason  be  given  ;  a  reason  why  God  will 
not  prevent  creatures  from  counteracting  his  purposes  by  not  ad' 
ing,  as  well  as  by  acting.  Surely  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that 
to  excite  by  rational  motives  and  considerations,  a  creature  to 
action,  is  more  inconsistent  with  liberty,  than  infallibly  to  restrain, 
whether  by  motives  or  without  motives,  the  same  creature  from 
action. 

3.  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  the  Doctor  have  not  in  the 
passages  above  quoted,  given  up  the  whole  question  both  with 
respect  to  liberty  as  opposed  to  infallible  moral  necessity  or  cer- 
tainty of  moral  action,  and  with  respect  to  absolute  decrees.  If 
all  men  be  limited  and  bounded  by  God,  to  act  in  all  cases  ac- 
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cording  to  his  purposes  ;  if  they  be  shut  up  to  this  way  of  acting, 
and  cannot  voluntarily  refuse  to  act  in  this  way,  as  that  would  be 
to  act  contrary  to  God's  purpose ;  if  they  cannot  absolutely  cease 
from  all  action  when  an  object  is  proposed  to  their  choice,  but 
must  either  choose  or  refuse,  and  that  according  to  God's  pur- 
pose ;  if,  as  Dr.  West  expressly  declares  to  be  according  to  his 
sentiments,  ^<  Everything  is  as  firmly  fixed  in  the  divine  mind,  by 
his  permissive  decree,  and  shall  be  as  infalUbly  accomplished,  as 
though  he  was  the  immediate  author  or  efficient  cause  of  all  the 
actions  of  creatures."*  Let  the  candid  reader  judge,  whether 
the  Doctor  do  not  grant  both  absolute  necessity  and  absolute 
decrees. 

He,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  Part  II,f  allows,  that  God  permits 
and  overrules  sin  to  his  own  glory  and  the  general  good ;  but 
thinks  this  a  demonstrative  proof  of  self-determination.  Let  us 
consider  what  he  says  on  this  subject.  ^'  If  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity be  true,  and  we  are  not  self-determined,  then  it  will  follow, 
that  we  are  constantly  determined  by  the  positive  efficiency  of 
the  Deity."!  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^>  ^  ^he  Doctor  holds,  that  God  regu- 
lates  <<  and  governs  all  things,  and  sets  bounds  to  the  actions  of 
all  rational  creatures,  to  bring  about  if\faUibly  his  own  pur- 
poses ;"  if  he  '^  govern  free  agents  as  perfectly  and  make  them 
perform  his  purposes  as  infallibly,  as  \f  they  had  no  agency  at 
all ;"  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  we,  in  all  our  actions, 
be  not,  mediately  or  immediately,  determined  by  the  positive 
efficiency  of  the  Deity.  "  If  God  make  them  perform  his  purpo- 
ses if^allibly"  it  seems  he  must  by  his  positive  efficiency  deter- 
mine them  to  the  performance ;  for  what  is  it  to  make  men  per- 
form a  purpose,  but  to  put  forth  positive  exertions  to  this  end  ? 
This  is  also  by  positive  efficiency  to  abolish  all  liberty  of  self-de- 
termination. If  these  things  be  denied,  and  it  be  affirmed,  that 
still  the  man  is  at  liberty  to  act  in  that  particular  manner,  which 
is  subservient  to  the  divine  purpose,  or  not  to  act  at  all,  and  thus 
there  is  room  for  self-determination  ;  I  answer : 

1.  It  is  not  allowed,  that  a  man  on  a  proposal  to  act,  can  pos- 
sibly not  act  at  all;  and  this  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

2.  Then  God  does  not  infaUibly  make  men  comply  with  his 
purpose,  but  leaves  them  to  comply  or  not ;  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  Dr.  West  himself,  in  the  quotations  made  above. 

3.  If  the  Deity  by  his  positive  efficiency  prevent  his  creature 
from  every  action,  but  that  which  is  agreeable  to  his  purpose,  he 
will  prevent  him  by  his  positive  efficiency  from  refusing  to  com- 
ply with  that  purpose,  and  this  is  by  positive  efficiency  to  deter- 
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mine  him  to  comply  with  that  purpose.  And  the  Doctor  grants, 
that  all  the  actions  of  rational  creatures  are  agreeable  to  God's 
purposes.  Therefore  all  rational  creatures  in  all  their  actions  are 
determined  by  the  positive  efficiency  of  God.  And  all  those 
which  Dr.  Samuel  West  mentions  as  absurd  consequences  of  the 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Stephen  West,  may  be  retorted  on  the  fonner, 
thus :  Since  God  infallibly  makes  and  determines  all  men  to 
perform  his  purposes,  in  all  their  actions,  '^  sin  is  as  much  the 
work  of  God,  as  anything  that  he  has  made.  But  that  the  Deity 
should  have  an  infinite  aversion  and  an  immutable  hatred  to  hu 
works,  is  inconceivable.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  tendency 
of  sin  is  to  dethrone  the  Almighty,  to  kill  and  utterly  to  destroy 
his  existence.  But  is  the  Deity  constantly  working  to  destroy 
himself?  This  will  make  the  Deity  a  strange  contradiction  to 
himself,  and  will  constitute  such  a  being,  as  cannot  exist  in  the 
universe.  If  the  Deity  forms  wicked  volitions  in  the  human 
mind,  and  then  infinitely  hates  and  abhors  those  rery  works  of 
his,  he  must  be  infinitely  miserable  and  wretched.  God  is  said 
to  rejoice  in  his  own  works.  If  then  sin  is  God's  work,  he  re- 
joices in  it — God  is  the  greatest  lover  of  sin  in  the  universe." 
Whatever  absurdities  these  be,  it  concerns  Dr.  Samuel  West,  as 
much  as  any  man,  to  remove  them.  As  appears,  it  is  presumed, 
by  what  has  been  said  already. 

Besides;  most  or  all  these  objections  lie  with  equal  force 
against  the  divine  efficiency  of  pain,  misery  or  death.  The  Doc- 
tor will  not  deny,  that  these  are  inflicted  by  God.  Therefore 
misery  and  death  "  are  as  much  the  works  of  God,  as  any  that 
he  has  made.*'  Yet  "  he  does  not  willingly  afflict  and  grieve  the 
children  of  men."  And  "  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of" 
even  "  the  wicked."  Therefore  "  God  has  an  infinite  aversion 
and  an  irreconcilable  hatred  to  his  own  works."  And  if  this  be 
inconceivable  to  Dr.  West  he  will  not  deny  it  to  be  fact ;  and 
therefore  that  a  thing  is  inconceivable  to  him,  is  no  proof,  that  it 
is  not  true.  And  that  the  Deity  should  hate  misery  and  death 
and  yet  cause  tliem,  would  equally  as  in  the  case  stated  by  Dr. 
West  concerning  the  introduction  of  sin,  "  make  the  Deity  a 
strange  contradiction  to  himself,  and  would  constitute  such  a  be- 
ing as  cannot  exist  in  the  universe."  "  If  the  Deity  forms " 
misery  and  death,  "  and  then  infinitely  hates  and  abhors  these 
very  works  of  his  hands,  he  must  be  infinitely  miserable  and 
wretched.  God  is  said  to  rejoice  in  his  own  works.  If  then  " 
misery  and  death  "  be  his  works,  he  rejoices  in  them,  and  God  is 
the  greatest  lover"  of  all  the  misery  and  death  "  in  the  universe." 
Whenever  Dr.  West  will  answer  these  observations  concerning 
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the  divine  efficiency  of  misery  and  death,  he  will  furnish  himself 
with  an  answer  to  his  own  similar  observations  concerning  the  di- 
vine agency  in  the  introduction  of  moral  evil.  If  he  shall  say,  that 
God  does  indeed  hate  misery  and  death  in  themselves  consider- 
ed, and  inflicts  them,  because  they  are  necessary  to  greater  good, 
and  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  most  benevolent  purposes ; 
the  same  may  be  said  concerning  moral  evil. 

The  Doctor  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Hopkins : 
'^  If  God  be  the  origin  or  cause  of  moral  evil  this  is  so  far  from 
imputing  moral  evil  to  him,  or  supposing,  that  there  is  any- 
thing of  moral  evil  in  him,  that  it  necessarily  supposes  the  con- 
trary." On  which  he  remarks,  "  Consequently,  if  God  be  the  ori- 
gin and  cause  of  holiness,  this  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning,  is 
BO  far  from  imputing  holiness  to  him,  or  supposing,  that  there  is 
anything  of  that  nature  in  him,  that  it  necessarily  supposes  the 
contrary  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Deity  has  no  moral  character 
at  all.'^  In  the  above  quotation.  Dr.  Hopkins  evidently  means, 
If  God  be  the  cause  of  aU  moral  evil,  or  of  the  first  which  ex- 
isted in  the  universe.  This  the  word  crigin  implies ;  he  evi* 
dently  uses  it  to  mean  origiruU  cause.  Now  whatever  is  in  God, 
18  uncaused.  Therefore  if  there  be  moral  evil  in  him,  neither  he 
nor  any  other  being  is  the  cause  of  that;  of  course  whatever 
moral  evil  he  causes,  must  all  be  out  of  himself;  and  if  he  cause 
all  moral  evil,  it  must  all  be  out  of  himself  and  none  of  it  in  him. 
So  that  Dr.  Hopkins'  proposition  on  this  head  is  manifestly  true. 
Suppose  the  Doctor  had  said,  If  God  be  the  cause  of  all  matter, 
this  so  far  from  supposing  matter  in  him,  necessarily  supposes  the 
contrary  ;  no  doubt  Dr.  West  himself  would  have  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  the  proposition.  And  let  a  reason  be  given  why  the 
former  proposition,  in  the  sense  now  given  of  it,  is  not  as  true  as 
the  latter.  As  to  the  consequence  which  Dr.  West  draws  from 
Dr.  Hopkins'  proposition,  *^  that  if  God  be  the  cause  of  holiness 
[of  all  holiness]  this  is  so  far  from  supposing  holiness  in  God, that 
it  necessarily  supposes  the  contrary  ;'^  this  is  so  far  from  an  ab- 
surdity, as  Dr.  West  imagines,  that  it  is  a  manifest  truth.  Holi- 
ness in  God  is  no  more  caused  or  created,  than  the  divine  essence. 
If  then  there  be  no  other  holiness,  than  created  holiness,  there  is 
and  can  be  none  in  God. 

On  a  passage  in  which  Dr.  Hopkins  asserts,  that  moral  evil  and 
holiness  are  equally  the  consequence  of  the  divine  disposal,  but 
whether  by  the  same  mode  of  operation  he  could  not  tell ;  Dr. 
West  remarks,  ^'  This  makes  it  extremely  unhappy  for  lis  ;  for  i 
we  seem  to  have  no  way  to  know  a  true  revelation  from  a  false 
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one,  both  equally  coming  from  the  Deity."*  But  how  this  con- 
sequence follows  from  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Hc^kins,  Dr.  West 
does  not  illustrate.  God  may  so  dispose  things,  that  sin  infallibly 
follows,  and  yet  not  be  the  author  of  a  fieJse  revelation.  And  as 
the  Doctor  merely  asserts,  without  attempting  to  prore  what  he 
asserts,  he  has  no  right  to  expect,  that  his  assertion  should  be  re- 
ceived as  truth.  If  the  Doctor  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  God, 
in  the  way  which  I  have  explained,  introduce  sin,  he  is  himself 
as  real  a  sinner,  as  he  would  be,  if  he  were  to  give  a  false  reve- 
lation, he  takes  for  granted  the  very  thing  in  question,  which  is 
to  be  fairly  proved,  not  pitifully  be^ed. 

In  the  same  page,  he  says,  <<  According  to  Dr.  Hopkins  will  it 
not  follow,  that  many  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  the 
children  of  the  devil  ?"  This  implies,  that  whenever  God,  by 
means  of  motives  or  in  any  other  way,  so  disposes  of  things,  that 
sin  infallibly  follows,  the  man  who  is  the  subject  of  that  sin,  is  in 
that  sin  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  principle  on  which  this 
argument  is  built,  is,  that  whenever  God  so  disposes  things,  that 
an  action  is  the  certain  consequence,  in  that  action  the  man  is  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  Dr.  West  will  not  avow  and  abide  by 
this  principle ;  for  he  grants,  that  men  always  act  upon  some 
motive  and  never  without  motive.  Nor  wiU  he  deny,  that  the 
constitution,  that  men  should  always  act  upoh  motive  and  never 
without,  is  established  by  God.  Yea,  the  Doctor  expressly  as- 
serts, that  "  God  overrules  all  the  actions  of  his  creatures  to  ac- 
complish his  own  purposes  in  as  strong  a  sense  as  though  he 
brought  them  to  pass  by  his  positive  effidency,^^  Yet  he  will 
not  pretend,  that  in  all  those  actions  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

The  Doctor  proceeds :  "  The  Deity  is  called  the  Father  of 
lights,  from  whom  proceeds  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  But 
according  to  these  principles,  may  he  not,  with  as  much  proprie- 
ty, be  called  the  Father  of  darkness,  from  whom  proceeds  all  ma- 
lignity and  wickedness?''  Since  the  Doctor  holds,  that  "The 
Deity  governs  free  agents  as  perfectly  and  makes  them  perform 
his  purpose  as  infallibly,  as  if  they  had  no  agency  at  all ;"  the 
question  which  the  Doctor  here  proposes  concerning  the  princi- 
ples of  Dr.  Hopkins  may  with  equal  propriety  be  proposed  on 
his  own  principles.  And  notwithstanding  any  agency  which  God 
exercises  toward  the  production  of  moral  evil,  he  may  with  the 
same  truth  and  propriety  be  called  the  Father  of  lights^  as  he  is 
called  the  Father  of  mercies  and  the  God  of  all  con^ori^  al- 
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though  all  the  pains  and  miseries^  which  his  creatures  suffer, 
whether  in  this  world  or  the  future,  are  inflicted  by  him. 

The  Doctor  seems  to  attempt  to  screen  himself  from  those, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  absurd  consequences  of  Dr.  Hopkins' 
scheme,  by  representing,  that  he  holds,  that  God  barely  permits 
sin.  But  to  superintend,  govern  and  overrule  the  actions  of 
rational  creatures  "as  infaUibly,  as  if  they  were  mere  passive  be- 
ings ;"'*  and  "  in  as  strong  a  sense,  as  though  he  brought  them 
to  pass  by  his  positive  efficiency  ;"f  "  so  to  fix  them,  that  they 
shall  as  infallibly  be  accomplished,  as  though  he  was  the  imme- 
diate author  or  efficient  cause  of  them  ;":|:  and  to  govern  free 
agents  cis  perfectly  and  to  make  them  perform  his  purposes  as 
infaUibly,  as  though  they  had  no  agency  at  all  ;"^  is  more  than 
barely  to  permit  free  agents  to  act  of  themselves.  Barely  to  per- 
mit them  to  act  of  themselves,  by  which  the  Doctor  explains  him- 
self to  mean,  "ordaining  things  contingently,  i.  e.  avoidably, 
and  with  a  possibility  of  not  coming  to  pass,"||  is  not  to  govern 
them  at  all,  but  to  leave  them  to  govern  themselves ;  it  is  not  to 
overrule  their  actions,  but  to  leave  them  to  overrule  their  own 
actions ;  it  is  not  to  make  them  perform  his  purposes,  but  to  leave 
them  loose  to  perform  or  to  omit  those  purposes.  And  much 
less  is  it  to  govern  and  overrule  their  actions  as  infaUibly  as  \f 
they  were  mere  passive  beings,  and  in  as  strong  a  sense  as 
thavgh  he  brought  them  to  pass  by  his  positive  efficiency ;  to 
Jix  those  actions  as  infallibly  as  though  he  was  the  immediate 
author  of  them ;  or  to  govern  them  as  petfectly  and  to  make 
them  perform  his  purposes  as  infallibly,  as  though  they  had  no 
agency  at  all. 

Dr.  West  constantly  insists,  that  "  the  Deity  has  conmiunica- 
ted'  to  man  a  self-moving  or  self-active  principle."  But  what  kind 
of  a  self-moving  principle  is  that,  which  is  always  and  in  all  its 
actions  infalHbly  and  perfectly  regulated,  governed  and  overruled 
by  an  extrinsic  cause  ?  and  which  is  made  by  God  as  infallibly  to 
perform  his  purposes,  as  if  it  were  no  self-moving  principle  at  all  ? 
Such  a  self-moving  principle  as  this,  is  so  like  a  principle  that 
never  moves  itself,  but  is  always  moved  by  an  extrinsic  cause, 
that  I  request  Dr.  West  to  point  out  the  difference. 

The  Doctor  grants,  that  "  there  is  a  sense  in  which  God  hoT" 
dens  the  hearts  of  men,"  and  that  this  is  by  his  "  taking  from 
them  what  he  had  granted  them,  as  a  just  punishment  of  their 
neglect  and  abuse  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed."ir     He 
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grants  therefore,  that  God  may  consistently  with  his  holiness  har- 
den the  heart,  and  cause  sin  in  men,  in  some  cases ;  viz.  when 
they  deserve  it  as  a  just  punishment  of  their  sin.  But  the  only 
reason,  which  renders  it  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections,  to 
inflict  this  or  any  other  just  punishment,  is,  that  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  general  good  of  his  kingdom  require  iL  Now  no  one  pre- 
tends, that  God  ever  in  any  sense  eauses  sin  to  take  place,  unless 
its  existence  be  subservient  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
his  kingdom.  And  if  this  reason  will  in  one  case  justify  his  so 
disposing  of  things,  that  sin  is  the  infallible  consequence,  why  not 
in  another  ?  Until  a  reason  is  given  to  the  contrary,  we  may  pre- 
sume, that  whenever  the  glory  of  God  and  the  general  good  of 
the  creation  require  it,  God  may  and  does  so  dispose  things,  that 
sin  is  the  infallible  consequence. 

"  A  man's  becoming  a  vessel  to  honor  or  dishonor,  is  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  conduct  and  behavior.^'*  If  by  becoming 
a  vessel  to  dishonor  the  Doctor  mean,  being  punished,  no  doubt 
it  is  in  consequence  of  a  man's  own  misconduct,  and  to  assert 
this  is  to  assert  nothing  very  great  or  pertinent  to  the  question 
concerning  the  cause  of  sin.  But  if  he  mean  by  it  committing 
sin  ;  this  is  not,  nor  can  be  always  in  consequence  of  the  sinner's 
own  misconduct ;  because  this  like  tlie  self-determining  power, 
implies  the  absurdity  of  an  infinite  series  of  actions,  in  consequence 
of  each  other ;  and  that  a  man  is  doomed  to  commit  sin  in  the 
first  instance,  in  consequence  of  a  prior  sin  committed  by  him. 

"  Gad  does  not  harden  the  hearts  of  men,  by  any  positive  ef- 
ficiency in  forming  or  infusing  any  wickedness  into  their  heart, 
but  only  taking  from  them  those  things,  which  were  designed  to 
restrain  them  from  the  committing  of  sin,  and  by  permitting  them 
to  walk  in  their  own  wicked  ways."f  Of  all  men  Dr.  West  so 
long  as  he  holds,  that  God  as  perfectly  and  infallibly  regulates, 
governs  and  overrules  all  the  actions  of  free  agents,  and  makes 
them  conform  to  his  purposes,  as  perfectly  as  if  they  had  no 
agency  at  all,  should  be  the  last  to  object  to  the  idea  of  God's 
positive  efficiency  of  sin  ;  as  has  been  already  illustrated.  But 
aside  from  this,  if  God  by  taking  from  men  what  is  necessary  to 
restrain  them  from  sin,  lay  them  under  an  infallible  certainty  or 
absolute  moral  necessity  of  sinning ;  what  advantage  is  gained  by 
this  mode  of  representing  the  matter  ?  Is  it  at  all  more  favorable 
either  to  the  liberty  of  men,  or  to  the  holiness  of  God  ?  To  be 
sure  this  representation  implies  all  that  necessity,  for  which  Pres- 
ident Edwards  pleads  in  the  case.  It  is  so  to  dispose  things,  that 
sin  is  the  infallible  consequence.     Or  if  this  taking  away  of  re- 
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straints  be  attended  with  no  certain  consequence  of  sin,  how  does 
God  by  it  harden  the  sinner  ?  It  seems,  that  after  all  he  is  left 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  i.  e.  Dr.  West's  perfect  liberty,  whether 
he  will  sin  or  not.  Where  then  is  hardness  of  heart  ?  Does  it 
consist  in  perfect  liberty  ?  It  b  further  to  be  observed,  that  if 
sin,  for  instance,  an  act  of  malice,  envy  or  inordinate  self-love, 
should  come  into  existence,  without  any  positive  causation, 
whether  by  motive  or  in  some  other  way ;  why  may  not  any 
other  positive  thing,  either  substance  or  mode,  and  even  the  whole 
material  universe,  come  into  existence  in  the  same  way  ? 

Dr.  West  remarks  on  Isa.  63:  17,  O  Lord,  why  hast  thou 
nutde  uato  err  from  thy  ways,  and  hardened  our  hearts  from 
thy  fear  1  ^^  Now  it  is  certain  from  the  texts  that  have  been  al* 
ready  examined,  that  nothing  more  is  intended,  than  that  God 
leaves  men  to  err,  and  to  harden  their  own  hearts."**  This  pos- 
itive assertion  led  me  to  review  the  Doctor's  remarks  on  those 
texts,  and  I  am  very  willing  the  candid  should  judge  concerning 
the  Doctor's  exhibition  of  certainty,  that  nothing  more  is  intend- 
ed, by  God's  hardening  the  hearts  of  men,  than  that  God  leaves 
them  to  harden  their  own  hearts.  He  says,t  ^^  ^hat  sense  God 
hardens  the  heart,  our  Savior  will  inform  us.  Matt.  13:  14,  15, 
*^  This  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed."  In  answer  to  this  it 
may  be  said  with  equal  force,  In  what  sense  (xod  hardens  the 
heart,  we  are  informed  in  John  12:  40,  ^^  He  hath  blinded  their 
minds,  and  hardened  their  hearts,  that  they  should  not  see  with 
their  eyes,"  etc.  Whatever  right  the  Doctor  has  to  suppose,  and 
without  a  reason  to  deliver  the  opinion  as  truth,  that  John  12:  40, 
is  to  be  explained  by  Matt.  13:  15 ;  any  other  person  has  the 
same  right  to  suppose  and  to  deliver  the  opinion  as  truth,  that 
Matt.  13:  15,  is  to  be  explained  by  John  12:  40. 

The  Doctor  constantly  insists,  that  "  God  never  hardens  any 
man  or  withdraws  his  spirit  and  grace,"|  but  in  consequence  of  his 
abuse  of  them.  If  this  were  ever  so  true,  it  would  not  settle  the 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  moral  evil.  For  the  question 
is  not  what  is  the  cause  or  source  of  sin  in  some  particular  cases, 
as  in  hardening  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  a  former  sin  or  sins ; 
but  what  is  the  cause  of  all  sin,  and  particularly  of  the^r^^  sin, 
whether  in  man  or  in  the  universe.  Now  to  answer  this  question 
by  saying,  that  when  a  man  has  "  abused  God's  spirit  and  grace," 
God  delivers  him  up  to  sin,  is  as  absurd  as  to  answer  the  question 
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concerning  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  fay  saying,  that  after 
Adam  had  Hved  a  while,  he  begat  a  son. 

Although  the  Doctor  thinks  it  certain  from  the  texts,  which  he 
had  examined,  that  Isa.  63:  17,  *'  intends  nothing  more  than  that 
God  leaves  men  to  err  and  to  harden  their  own  hearts ;"  he  does 
not  choose  to  rest  the  matter  on  that  foundation ;  but  observes, 
that  <<  Hebrew  verbs  in  Hiphil  often  signify  only  permission.''  If 
this  were  ever  so  true,  it  would  decide  nothing  concerning  Isa. 
63:  17.  If  verbs  in  Hiphil  do  often  signify  only  permission,  this 
implies,  that  they  often  do  not  signify  that  only.  Then  the  ques- 
tion would  be,  what  does  the  word  signify  in  this  text?  Neither 
Dr.  West  nor  any  other  Hebraist,  will  pretend,  that  a  verb  in  Hi- 
phil naturally  signifies  permission  only.  If  therefore  any  verb  in 
that  conjugation  do  signify  that  only,  it  must  be  for  some  other 
reason,  than  merely  beoiuse  it  is  in  that  conjugation.  If  there  be 
any  such  reason  in  this  case,  the  Doctor  has  not  informed  us  of 
it.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  any,  unless  it  be  the  supposed  absurd- 
ity of  understanding  the  text  as  it  is  translated.  But  the  Doctor 
must  on  reflection  be  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  taking  that 
supposed  absurdity  for  granted.  Let  him  prove  it,  and  he  will 
oblige  us  to  believe  him. 

On  1  Sam.  16:  14,  '<  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from 
Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  God  troubled  him,"  the  Doctor  re* 
marks,  '<  i.  e.  he  was  left  of  God  to  his  own  gloomy  and  fiightfiil 
imaginations."*  But  who  was  the  efficient  cause  of  his  own 
gloomy  imaginations  ?  Surely  they  did  not  happen  out  of  nothing, 
like  the  atheist's  worid.  Nor  will  the  Doctor  pretend,  that  Saul 
designedly  produced  them  in  his  own  mind.  So  that  he  gives 
no  account  of  the  cause  of  those  imaginations,  and  no  explanation 
of  the  text. 

"  If  then  the  Deity  creates  sin,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  creates 
darkness,  it  will  follow,  that  as  darkness  is  the  consequence  of 
God's  withdrawing  light,  so  the  consequence  of  God's  withdraw- 
ing his  spirit  and  grace  from  any  person,  is  sin ;  which  will  fall 
in  exactly  with  our  sense  of  God's  hardening  the  heart."  If  sin 
in  no  instance  take  place,  but  in  consequence  of  God's  withdraw- 
ing his  spirit  and  grace  from  a  person ;  then  God's  spirit  and 
grace  are  sometimes  withdrawn  from  a  person,  antecedently  to 
his  sinning.  And  in  those  cases  they  are  not  withdrawn  in  right- 
eous judgment,  and  as  a  just  punishment  of  sin  ;  because  the  per- 
son, by  the  supposition,  has  been  guilty  of  no  antecedent  sin. 
Yet  the  Doctor  everywhere  considers  the  withdrawment  of  God's 
spirit  and  grace  as  a  just  punishment  of  the  sin  of  those  from 
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whom  they  are  drawn ;  as  a  just  punishment  of  the  neglect  and 
abuse  of  the  advantages,  which  they  enjoyed,  etc.  And  on  this 
ground  only  he  attempts  to  justify  the  withdrawment  If  on  the 
other  hand,  sin  in  any  instance,  do  take  place  when  there  has 
been  no  withdrawment  of  the  divine  spirit  and  grace ;  then  the 
Doctor  has  here  given  no  account  of  the  existence  of  sin  in  that 
instance ;  and  such  an  instance  there  was,  when  sin  first  came 
into  existence ;  it  took  place  without  a  withdrawment  of  grace, 
in  the  way  of  righteoua  judgment. 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  though  darkness,  a  mere  nonentity, 
will  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawment  of  light ; 
yet  malice,  envy  and  inordinate  self-love,  positive  acts  of  the 
mind,  will  no  more  take  place  in  consequence  of  mere  withdraw* 
ment  of  influence,  than  benevolence  or  supreme  love  to  God,  or 
the  whole  material  creation,  would  come  into  existence  in  conse- 
quence of  a  mere  withdrawment  of  the  influence  of  God. 

«<  We  see  in  what  sense  God  is  said  to  move,  stir  up  or  io- 
dine men  to  evil  actions ;  viz.  by  permitting  Satan  to  tempt  men 
to  evil,  or  by  permitting  things  to  take  place,  which  occasion 
men  to  become  perverse."*  If  the  Doctor  by  "  pertnUting  things 
to  take  place,"  mean  that  God  so  disposes  things  that  certain 
definite  events  will  infallibly  follow  ;  this  is  all  for  which  I  plead, 
and  which  President  Edwards  held  on  this  head.  And  surely 
the  Doctor  does  not  mean,  that  things  are  of  their  own  accord 
and  by  their  own  native  power,  independently  of  the  divine 
agency,  endeavoring  to  take  place,  and  will  eflcct  the  object  of 
their  endeavor,  if  they  be  permitted  by  the  Deity ;  as  a  high 
mettled  steed,  when  permitted  by  his  rider,  leaps  into  a  race. 
This  would  savor  too  much  of  atheism,  to  be  holden  by  a  Chris- 
tian divine.  As  to  the  human  mind's  making  one  volition  by 
another  or  without  another,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  ;  nor  do 
I  wish  to  say  any  more  concerning  it,  till  an  answer  is  given  to 
what  has  b^n  already  said. 

This  text,  *^  I  will  send  him  against  an  hypocritical  nation,  and 
against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give  him  a  charge,  Isa.  10:  6 ; 
Dr.  West  says,  '^  implies  no  more  than  that  the  Deity  meant  to 
punish  the  Jews,  by  letting  loose  the  king  of  Assyria  upon 
them."t  Yet  in  the  same  page  he  says,  that  the  king  of  Assyria 
**  was  atf  much  under  the  control  of  the  Deity,  as  the  axe  and  the 
saw  are  under  the  control  of  the  workman."  Yet  this  control 
over  that  king  implies  no  more,  it  seems,  then  that  God  let  him 
kxMe  on  the  Jews.  And  is  no  mere  implied  in  the  control  which 
the  workman  has  over  the  axe  and  the  saw,  than  that  he  lets 
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them  loose  on  the  timber  ?  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  if 
the  king  of  Assyria  *'  was  as  much  under  the  control  of  the  Dei- 
ty, as  the  axe  and  the  saw  are  under  the  control  of  the  work- 
man ;"  a  positive  and  efficacious  influence,  and  not  a  bare  per' 
mission,  be  not  implied  in  such  control. 

On  Rev.  17:  11.  ''  For  God  hath  put  in  their  hearts  to  fulfil 
his  will,  and  to  agree  and  give  their  kingdom  unto  the  beast, 
until  the  words  of  God  shall  be  fulfilled  ;"  the  Doctor  remarks, 
^'  These  ten  kings  are  to  agree — ^in  giving  their  kingdom  to  the 
beast,  that  by  his  protection  and  assistance,  they  may  be  able— 
entirely  to  destroy  the  whore,  by  whom  they  have  been  long  op- 
pressed."'* Thus  the  Doctor  supposes,  that  the  end,  for  wluch 
these  ten  kings  gave  their  power  to  the  beast,  is  that  by  his  as- 
sistance they  may  destroy  the  great  whore.  But  this  is  a  mere 
eupposUionf  unsupported  by  anything  in  the  text  or  context ; 
nor  does  the  Doctor  give  any  reason  towards  its  support.  Be- 
sides, what  advantage  is  there  in  this  supposition  ?  Is  the  beast 
mentioned  a  friend  to  virtue  and  religion  ?  And  did  those  kings 
do  their  duty  in  giving  their  power  into  his  hands  ?  If  they  did 
not ;  of  course  they  did  wrong ;  and  then  the  difficulty  of  God's 
putting  it  into  their  hearts  to  do  this  wrong  still  remains. 

On  quoting  Isa.  5:  4,  ^'  What  could  have  been  done  more  to 
my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefore,  when  I 
looked,  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wiM 
grapes  ?"  the  Doctor  adds,  "  according  to  the  scheme  I  am  op- 
posing, all  that  the  Deity  has  done  to  his  vineyard,  was  to  make 
it  bring  forth  wild  grapes.  How  could  he  then  appeal  to  the 
men  of  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  to  judge  between 
him  and  his  vineyard  ?"f  Now  this  and  all  the  rest  that  the  Doc- 
tor adds  in  his  remarks  on  that  text,  lies  equally  against  the 
scheme  of  a  permissive  decree  *'  perfectly  and  infallibly  bound- 
ing," "  restraining,"  "  marking  out"  and  "  fixing  bounds  to  the 
actions  of  men,  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass."  For  "  accord- 
ing to  this  scheme"  of  the  Doctor,  "  all  that  the  Deity  has  done 
to  his  vineyard  was"  by  restraining  them  from  all  other  actions, 
by  bounding  them  to  those  very  actions  which  they  have  per- 
formed, and  by  fixing  such  bounds  as  they  could  not  pass,  "  to 
make  them  bring  forth  wild  grapes.  How  then  could  he  appeal 
to  the  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  judge  between  him  and 
his  vineyard  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that  the  means  used  with  them 
were  such,  that  if  they  had  been  rightly  improved  they  would 
have  enabled  them  to  have  brought  forth  good  grapes  ?  The  an- 
swer— is  very  easy  ;  these  means  could  have  no  effect  but  such 
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as  the  Deity  designed  them  to  have  ;"  because  "  the  Deity  fixed 
their  bounds,  beyond  which  they  could  not  pass,"  *'  and  they 
must  produce  either  good  or  bad  grapes,  according  to  the"  bounds 
fixed  by  the  Deity.  And  so  on  through  the  same  and  following 
page.  But  I  need  not  repubhsh  Dr.  West's  book  by  way  of  re- 
tortion. 

The  Doctor  in  his  4th  essay,  Part  II,  (and  in  his  postscript) 
on  I  King  22:  23,  '<  Now  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  put 
a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  these  thy  prophets ;"  says, 
**  The  word  translated  put  ought  to  have  been  translated.  The 
Lord  hath  permitted  or  suffered  a  lying  spirit,  etc.  for  the  verb 
here  translated  put,  frequently  signifies  to  permit  or  suffer.  For 
the  truth  of  this  I  appeal  to  every  good  Hebrician.  Thus  in 
Ezek.  20:  25,  instead  of,  I  gave  them  statutes  that  were  not  good, 
it  should  be,  I  suffered  them  to  have  statutes  that  were  not 
good."**  It  is  always  a  suflicient  answer  to  a  mere  confident  as* 
sertion,  as  confidently  to  deny  it.  Therefore  my  answer  is, 
"  The  verb  here  translated  put  which  is  "jn:  does  not  "  frequently 
signify  J9ermt/  or  suffer ;  and  in  Ezek.  20:  25,  <<  Instead  of  I  gave 
them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  it  should"  not  <<  be,  I  suffered 
them  to  have  statutes  that  were  not  good."  Dr.  West  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  criticism  '^  appeals  to  every  good  Hebrician." 
Whom  he  would  acknowledge  as  a  good  Hebrician,  is  very 
uncertain.  Therefore,  instead  of  appealing  to  so  uncertain  a 
judge,  I  call  on  the  Doctor  himself,  or  any  other  Hebrician, 
good  or  bad,  to  point  out  the  instances,  whether  frequent  or  un« 
frequent,  in  which  in;  signifies  merely  to  permit  or  suffer.  Be- 
side this,  suflicient  reasons  must  be  given  to  convince  the  candid 
and  judicious,  that  it  is  used  in  this  sense,  in  the  text  now  under 
consideration,  and  reasons  which  do  not  beg  the  main  point,  that 
God  can  do  nothing  towards  the  existence  of  sin,  but  barely  to 
permit  it  When  these  things  shall  have  been  done,  we  shall 
have  better  ground,  on  which  to  believe  the  Doctor's  criticism, 
than  his  mere  round  assertion. 
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CONCLTJSION. 

I  have  now  finbhed  my  remarks  on  Dr.  West's  Essays  an 
Liberty  and  Necessity.  If  he  shall  think  proper  to  write  again 
on  those  subjects  and  to  reply  to  these  remarks,  I  request  him  to 
attend  to  those  points  only,  which  are  material  and  affect  the 
merits  of  the  cause.  If  I  have  exposed  myself  by  ever  so  many 
inadvertencies,  which  do  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  cause,  to 
take  up  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  readers,  to  exhibit  them, 
seems  not  worth  while.  In  disputes  of  this  kind  such  inadver- 
tencies are  frequent.  Also  such  disputes  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  misrepresentations,  personal  reflections  and  logomachy. 
How  far  I  have  taWen  into  any  of  these,  it  is  not  proper  for  me 
to  say.  However,  I  may  say,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  avmd 
them.  I  hope  the  Doctor  will  be  successful  in  the  same 
endeavor. 

If  he  shall  write  again,  I  request  him'  to  inform  us  more  dear- 
ly, what  he  means  by  self-determination.  If  he  mean  no  more 
than  he  hitherto  professes  to  mean,  ''that  we  ourselves  deter- 
mine ;"  he  will  inform  us,  wherein  on  that  head  he  differs  from 
President  Edwards  or  any  other  man ;  and  whether  it  be  his 
opinion,  that  we  determine  our  own  volitions  in  any  other  sense, 
than  we  determine  all  our  perceptions  and  feelings.  If  he  shall 
be  of  the  opinion,  that  we  efficiently  cause  our  own  volitions ;  I 
request  him  to  inform  us,  how  we  do  or  can  do  this  otherwise 
than  by  antecedent  volitions.  If  he  shall  grant,  that  this  is  the 
way,  in  which  we  cause  them ;  he  will  please  to  remove  the  ab- 
surdities supposed  to  attend  that  supposition  ;  and  also  decide 
whether  or  not  we  cause  them  without  any  restraint  by  previous 
certainty,  i.  e.  whether  we  cause  them  by  mere  chance,  and  at 
hap-hazard. 

If  he  shall  still  be  of  the  opinion,  that  volition  is  no  effect ;  he 
will  please  to  inform  us  how  to  reconcile  that  with  the  idea,  that 
it  proceeds  from  an  intrinsic  cause  and  is  originated  by  him  who 
is  the  subject  of  it.  If  volition  have  a  cause,  whether  intrinsic 
or  extrinsic,  it  is  of  course  an  effect.  He  will  also  be  so  kind  as 
to  inform  us,  whether  every  human  volition  existed  from  eternity, 
or  whether  it  came  into  existence  without  cause. 

If  he  still  maintain,  that  with  respect  to  praise  and  blame,  there 
is  no  difference  between  natural  and  moral  necessity ;  I  wish  him 
to  inform  us,  whether  Judas  were  as  blameless  in  betraying  his 
Lord,  because  it  was  previously  certain,  and  certainly  foretold, 
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that  he  would  do  it,  as  he  was  for  being  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  not  ascending  to  heaven  as  EHjah  did. 

I  hope  the  Doctor  will  explain  himself  concerning  antecedent 
and  consequent  necessity.  If  he  mean,  that  before  the  existence 
of  any  human  action,  there  was  no  certainty,  that  it  would  exist ; 
he  will  please  to  reconcile  this  both  with  divine  foreknowledge, 
and  with  the  prophecies  of  scripture.  If  by  antecedent  necessity, 
he  mean  anything  else  than  antecedent  certainty,  he  will  please 
to  show  how  it  is  to  the  purpose,  or  how  it  opposes  what  we  mean 
by  antecedent  necessity. 

I  request  him  to  show  the  consistency  between  these  two  pro- 
positions, that  motive  is  necessary  to  every  volition ;  and  that 
men  do  not  always  act  on  the  strongest  motive.  He  will  of  course 
show,  what  the  motive  is  which  persuades  a  man  to  pass  by  the 
strongest  motive,  and  to  act  on  a  weaker. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  Doctor  would  explain  his  favorite 
power  to  act  Or  not  act.  If  he  shall  own,  that  he  means  a  pow- 
er to  choose  or  refuse  merely,  it  is  presumed,  that  his  candor  will 
lead  him  to  own  ako,  that  he  means  nothing  on  this  head  differ- 
ent from  President  Edwards,  unless  by  power  he  mean  previous 
uncertainty,  and  by  a  man's  power  to  choose  or  refuse,  he  mean, 
that  it  is  in  itself  and  in  the  divine  view  uncertain,  whether  he 
will  choose  or  refuse.  And  if  he  mean  this,  I  wish  him  to 
avow  it. 

I  hope  he  will  not  spend  time  in  discussing  questions,  which 
are  merely  verbal,  such  as  whether  motive  be  the  cause  or  the 
occasion  of  volition.  AH  that  President  Edwards  means  by  cause 
in  this  case,  is  stated  ocamon  or  antecedent. 

Perhaps  the  Doctor  will  find  his  book  to  be  no  less  useful,  if 
he  shall  confine  himself  more  to  argument,  and  indulge  himself 
less  in  history.  Narratives,  however  true  and  accurate,  of  his 
own  opinion  without  his  reasons,  and  of  his  ability  or  inability 
whether  to  do  or  to  conceive,  are  very  uninteresting  to  those  who 
think  for  themselves,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  Doctor  as  an  au- 
thority. If  he  had  hitherto  spared  all  such  narratives,  his  books 
had  been  considerably  shorter  and  no  less  demonstrative. 

I  hope  the  Doctor  will  be  very  explicit  in  communicating  his 
idea  of  liberty.  I  presume  he  will  join  with  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  whole  controversy  turns  on  this.  If  the  liberty  necessary 
to  moral  action  be  an  exemption  from  all  extrinsic  influence,  we 
hold  that  the  certain  consequence  is  that  either  we  cause  one  vo- 
lition by  another ;  or  that  our  volitions  come  into  existence  with- 
out cause  and  by  mere  chance.  Therefore  the  Doctor  will  please 
to  show,  that  neither  of  these  consequences  follows ;  or  he  will 
avow  whichever  he  believes  does  follow. 
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He  supposes  self-determination  is  free  action.  Now  I  wish 
him  to  inform  us,  whether  self-determination,  that  is  limited, 
bounded,  governed  and  overruled,  to  a  conformity  to  the  divine 
purpose,  as  he  asserts  all  the  actions  of  rational  creatures  to  be, 
is  free  action.  If  it  be,  I  request  him  to  inform  us,  why  an  action 
decreed  to  be  conformed  to  the  same  divine  purpose,  is  not  also 
free. 

I  rejoice,  that  this  important  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  so 
able  an  advocate  as  Dr.  West.  From  his  high  character  we  have 
a  right  to  expect,  that  if  the  cause  which  he  has  undertaken,  be 
capable  of  support,  it  will  be  supported  by  the  Doctor.  I  wish 
the  other  side  of  the  question  had  an  advocate  able  to  do  it  jus- 
tice. However,  since  I  have  embarked  in  the  cause,  I  shall,  so 
long  as  important  matter  is  brought  forward,  do  as  well  as  I  can, 
till  I  shall  either  be  convinced  that  the  cause  is  a  bad  one,  or  find 
myself  unable  to  reply.  And  I  doubt  not,  that  my  failure  will 
draw  forth  to  the  supiK>rt  of  the  truth,  some  more  able  advocate, 
who  now  through  modesty  or  some  other  cause,  does  not  appear 
for  its  defence. 

I  think  it  is  but  fair,  that  Dr.  West,  and  all  others  who  write 
against  moral  necessity,  should  take  the  explanations,  which  we 
give  of  moral  and  natural  necessity  and  inability,  and  all  other 
important  terms  in  this  disquisition.  And  so  feu*  as  they  oppose 
any  doctrine  which  we  hold,  they  ought  to  oppose  it  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  hold  it,  and  not  in  a  sense  which  they  may  find  it 
convenient  to  impute  to  us,  because  they  can  more  easily  confute 
it.  Such  a  management  of  any  question  as  the  last  mentioned, 
will  never  bring  it  to  an  issue,  and  besides  is  exceedingly  disin- 
genuous,  and  gives  reason  to  suspect  the  goodness  of  the  cause, 
in  favor  of  which  it  is  employed. 

As  this  question  concerning  Uberty  and  necessity  aflfects  the 
most  important  subjects  of  morality  and  religion  ;  it  is  to  be  wish- 
ed, that  the  discussion  of  it  may  finally  conduce  to  the  more  clear 
understanding  and  the  more  sincere  and  cheerful  practice  of  vir- 
tue and  piety,  and  to  the  glory  of  our  God  and  Redeemer. 
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That  the  following  observations  may  obtain  credit,  it  may  be 
proper  to  inform  the  reader,  with  what  advantages  they  have 
been  made. 

When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,  my  father  removed  with  his 
family  to  Stockbridge,  which  at  that  time,  was  inhabited  by  In- 
dians almost  solely  ;  as  there  were  in  the  town  but  twelve  fami- 
lies of  whites  or  Anglo-Americans,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families  of  Indians.  The  Indians  being  the  nearest  neigh- 
bors, I  constantly  associated  with  them ;  their  boys  were  my 
daily  school-mates  and  play-fellows.  Out  of  my  father^s  house, 
I  seldom  heard  any  language  spoken,  beside  the  Indian.  By 
these  means  I  acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  a 
great  facility  in  speaking  it  It  became  more  familiar  to  me  than 
my  mother  tongue.  I  knew  the  names  of  some  things  in  Indian, 
which  I  did  not  know  in  English ;  even  all  my  thoughts  ran  in 
Indian ;  and  though  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language  is 
extremely  difficult  to  all  but  themselves,  they  acknowledged,  that 
I  had  acquired  it  perfecdy  ;  which  as  they  said,  never  had  been 
acquired  before  by  any  Anglo-American.  On  account  of  this 
acquisition,  as  well  as  on  account  of  my  skill  in  their  language  in 

*  Communicated  to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
publiflhed  at  the  request  of  the  Society. 
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general,  I  received  from  them  many  compliments  applauding  my 
superior  wisdom.  This  skill  in  their  language  I  have  in  a  good 
measure  retained  to  this  day. 

After  I  had  drawn  up  these  observations,  lest  there  should  be 
some  mistakes  in  them,  I  carried  them  to  Stockbridge,  and  read 
them  to  Capt.  Yoghum,  a  principal  Indian  of  the  tribe,  who  is 
well  versed  in  his  own  language,  and  tolerably  informed  concern- 
ing the  English ;  and  I  availed  myself  of  his  remarks  and  correc- 
tions. 

From  these  facts,  the  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion  of  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  what  is  now  offered  him. 

When  I  was  in  my  tenth  year,  my  father  sent  me  among  the 
Six  Nations,  with  a  design  that  I  should  learn  their  language, 
and  thus  become  qualified  to  be  a  missionary  among  them.  But 
on  account  of  the  war  with  France,  which  then  existed,  I  con- 
tinued among  them  but  about  six  months.  Therefore  the  know- 
ledge which  I  acquired  of  that  language  was  but  imperfect ;  and 
at  this  time  I  retain  so  little  of  it,  that  I  will  not  haauuxl  any  par- 
ticular critical  remarks  on  it.  I  may  observe  however,  that  though 
the  words  of  the  two  languages  are  totally  different,  yet  their 
structure  is  in  some  respects  analogous,  particularly  in  the  use  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes. 


The  language  which  is  now  the  subject  of  observation  is  that 
of  the  Muhhekaneev)  or  Stockbridge  Indians.  They,  as  well  as 
the  tribe  at  New  London,  are  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  called 
Mohegans,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Muhhekaneew,*  in  the  sin- 
gular, or  Muhhekaneok  in  the  plural.  This  language  is  spoken 
by  all  the  Indians  throughout  New  England.  Every  tribe,  as 
that  of  Stockbridge,  that  of  Farmington,  that  of  New  London, 
etc.  has  a  different  dialect ;  but  the  language  is  radically  the  same. 
Mr.  Elliot's  translation  of  the  Bible  is  in  a  particular  dialect  of 
this  language.  The  dialect  followed  in  these  observations,  is  that 
of  Stockbridge.  This  language  appears  to  be  much  more  exten- 
sive than  any  other  language  in  North  America.  The  languages 
of  the  Delawares  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Penobscots  bordering 
on  Nova  Scotia,  of  the  Indians  of  St.  Francis  in  Canada,  of  the 
Shawanese  on  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  Chippewaus  at  the  westward 
of  lake  Huron,  are  all  radically  the  same  with  the  Mohegan. 
The  same  is  said  concerning  the  languages  of  the  Ottowaus, 

*  Wherever  w  occurs  in  an  Indian  word,  it  is  a  mere  consonant,  as  in 
toork,  world,  etc. 
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Nanticooks,  Munsces,  Menomonees,  Messisaugas,  Saukies,  Otta- 
gaumies,  Killistinoes,  Nipegons,  Algonkins,  Winnebagoes,  etc 
That  the  languages  of  the  several  tribes  in  New  England,  of  the 
Delawares,  and  of  Mr.  Elliot's  Bible,  are  radically  the  same  with 
the  Mohegan,  I  assert  from  my  own  knowledge.  What  I  assert 
concerning  the  language  of  the  Penobscots,  I  have  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Massachusetts,  who  has  been  much  conversant  among 
the  Indians.  That  the  languages  of  the  Shawanese  and  Chippe- 
waus  is  radically  the  same  with  the  Mohegan,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show.  My  authorities  for  what  I  say  of  the  languages  of  the 
other  nations  are  Capt.  Yoghum,  before  mentioned,  and  Carver's 
Travels. 

To  illustrate  the  analogy  between  the  Moh^an,  the  Shawanee, 
and  the  Chippewau  languages,  I  shall  exhibit  a  short  list  of  words 
of  those  three  languages.  For  the  list  of  Mohegan  words  I  my- 
self am  accountable.  That  of  the  Shawanee  words  was  conmiu- 
nicated  to  me  by  general  Parsons,  who  has  had  opportunity  to 
make  a  partial  vocabulary  of  that  language.  For  the  words  of 
the  Chippewau  language  I  am  dependent  on  Carver's  Travels. 


Englisk, 

Mohegan, 

ShOWtSMtm 

A  Bear 

Mquoh 

Mauquah 

A  beaver 

Amisque* 

Amaquah 

Eye 

Hkeesque 

Skeesacoo 

Ear 

Towohque 

Towacah 

Fetch 

Pautoh 

Peatdoo 

My  Grandfather 

Nemoghhomef 

Nemasompethau 

My  Grandmother 

Nohhum 

Nocumthau 

My  Grandchild 

Nau^hees 

Noosthethau 

He  goes 
A  girl 

Pumissoo 

Pomthalo 

Peesquausoo 

Squauthauthau 
Weecuah 

House 

Weekumuhm 

He  (that  man) 

Uwoh 

Welah 

His  head 

Weensis 

i  Weeseh  [I  imagine  mis- 
(      spelt,  tor  weenseh.) 

His  heart 

Utoh 

Otaheh 

Hair 

Weghaukun 

Welathoh 

Her  husband 

Waughecheh 

Wasecheh 

His  teeth 

Wepeeton 

Wepeetalee 

I  thank  you 
My  uncle 

Wneeweh 

Neauweh 

Nsees 

Neeseethau 

I 

Neah 

Nelah 

Thou 

Keah 

Kelah 

*  e  final  is  never  sounded  in  any  Indian  word,  whieh  I  write,  except 
monosyllables. 

t  ^^  in  any  Indian  word  has  the  strong  guttural  sound,  which  is  given 
by  the  Scots  to  the  same  letters  in  the  words  Uivigk,  emntgkf  etc 
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English. 
We 
Ye 

Water 
Elder  sister 
River 


Mokegan. 

Neaunuh 

Keauwuh 

Nbej 

Nmees 

Sepoo 


Shawamee. 
Nelauweh 
Kdauweh 
Nippee 
Nemeethau 
Th^)ee 


The  following  is  a  specimen  of  analogy  between  the  Mob^aa 
and  Chippewau  languages : 


English, 

A  bear 

A  beaver 

To  die  (I  die) 

Dead  (he  is  dead) 

Devil 

Dress  the  kettle(inake 

afire) 
His  eyes 
Fire 

Give  it  him 
A  spirit  (a  spectre) 
How 
House 
An  impostor  (he  is  an 

impostor  or  bad  man) 

Go 

Marry 

Good  for  nought 

River 

Shoe 

The  sun 

Sit  down 

Water 

Where 

Winter 

Wood 


Mohegan. 

Mquoh 

Amisque 

Nip 

Nboo  or  nepoo* 

Mtandou,or  Mannitof 

>  Pootouwah 

Ukeesquan 

Stauw 

Meenuh 

Mannito 

Tunehf 

Weekumuhm 

>  Mtissoo 

Pumisseh 
Weeween 

Mtit 

Sepoo 

Mkissin 

Keesogh 

Mattipeh 

Nbey 

Tehah 

Hpoon 

Metooque 


Chippewau^ 
Hackwah 
Amik 
Nip 

Neepoo 
Manitoo 

Poutwah 

Wiskinkhie 

Scutta 

MiUaw 

Manitou 

Tawne 

Wigwaum 

Mawlawtissie 

Pimmoussie 

Weewin 

Malatat 

Sippim 

Maukissin 

Kissis 

Mintipin 

Nebbi 

Tab 

Pepoun 

Mittic 


Almost  every  man  who  writes  Indian  words,  spells  them  in  a 
peculiar  manner ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  the  same  person  had  taken 
down  all  the  words  above,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indians,  he 
would  have  spelt  them  more  alike,  and  the  coincidence  would 
have  appeared  more  striking.     Most  of  those  who  write  and 

*  The  first  syllable  scarcely  sounded. 

t  The  last  of  these  words  properly  signifies  a  spectre  or  anything 
fHghtfiil. 

t  Wherever  u  occurs,  it  has  not  the  long  sound  of  the  English  ii  as  in 
commune ;  but  the  sound  of  ti  in  unde^  though  much  protracted.  The 
other  vowels  are  to  be  (vonouncedy  as  in  Engliah. 
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print  Indian  words,  use  the  letter  a  where  the  sound  is  that  of  oh 
or  au.  Hence  the  reader  will  observe,  that  in  some  of  the  Mohe- 
gan  words  above,  o  or  oA  is  used,  when  a  or  oA  is  used  in  the 
correspondent  words  of  the  other  languages ;  nsMqiwh,  MauqucA. 
I  doubt  not  the  sound  of  those  two  syllables  is  exactly  the  same, 
as  pronounced  by  the  Indians  of  the  different  tribes. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  like  coincidence  is  extended 
to  all  the  words  of  those  languages.  Very  many  words  are  to- 
tally different.  Still  the  analogy  is  such  as  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that  they  are  mere  dialects  of  the  same  original  language. 

I  could  not  throughout,  give  words  of  the  same  signification  in 
the  three  languages,  as  the  two  vocabularies,  from  which  I  ex- 
tracted the  Shawanee  and  Chippewau  words,  did  not  contain 
words  of  the  same  signification,  excepting  in  some  instances. 

The  Mohauk,  which  is  the  language  of  the  six  nations  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  the  Mohegans.  There  is  no  more  ap- 
pearance of  a  derivation  of  one  of  these  last  mentioned  languages 
from  the  other,  than  there  is  of  a  derivation  of  either  of  them  from 
the  English.  One  obvious  diversity,  and  in  which  the  Mohauk  is 
perhaps  different  from  every  other  language,  is,  that  it  is  wholly 
destitute  of  labials  ;  whereas  the  Mohegan  abounds  with  labials. 
I  shall  here  give  the  numerals,  as  far  as  ten,  and  the  Pater  noe^ 
ter,  in  both  languages. 

Mohegan,  Mohauk, 

Ngwittoh  Uskot 

Neesoh  Teggeneh 

Noghhoh  Ohs 

Nauwoh  Kialeh 

Nunon  Wisk 

Ngwittus  Yoiyok 

Tupouwus  Chautok 

Ghusooh  Sottago 

Nauneeweh  Teuhtoh 

Mtannit  Wialeh 

The  Pater  noster  in  the  Mohegan  language,  is  as  follows : 

Noghnuh,  ne  spummuck  oieon,  taugh  mauweh  wneh  wtukoseauk 
neanne  annuwoieon.  Tau^h  ne  aunchuwutammun  wawehtuseek  maweh 
noh  pummeh.  Ne  annoihitteech  mauweh  awauneek  noh  hkey  oiecheek, 
ne  aunchuwutammun,  ne  aunoihitteet  neek  spummuk  oiecheek.  Me- 
nenaunuh  noonooh  wuhkamauk  tquogh  nuh  uhhuyutamauk  ngummau- 
weh.  Ohquutamouwenaunuh  auneh  mumachoieaukeh,  ne  anneh  oh- 
quutamouwoieauk  numpeh  neek  mumacheh  annehoquaukeek.  Cheen 
hquukquancheh  siukeh  annehenaunub.  Panneeweh  htouwenaunuh 
neen  maonttdikeh.    Keah  ngweheheh  kwioawaoweb  mauweh  noh  pum- 
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meh ;  ktanwoi ;  estah  awaun  wtinnoiyuwun  ne  aunoiejcm ;  hanweewdi 
ne  ktinnoieen.    Amen. 

The  Pater  noster,  in  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  taken 
from  Smith's  history  of  New  York,  is  this  : 

Soungwauneha  caurounkyawga  tehseetaroan  sauhsanejousta  en 
sawaneyou  okettauhsela  ehneauwoung  na  caurounkyawga  nughwoD- 
shauffa  neatewehnesalauga  taugwaunautoronoantoughsick  toantaugwe- 
leewneyoustaunff  cheneeyeut  chaquataulehwheyoustaunna  toughsoa 
taugwaussareneh  tawautottenaugaloughtoungga  nasawne  sacheautaag- 
wass  coantehsalohaunzaickaw  esa  sawauneyou  esa  sashoutztaesa  soong- 
wasoung  chenneauhaungwa ;  auwen. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  there  is  not  a  single  labial  either 
in  the  numerals  or  Pater  noster  of  this  language ;  and  that  when 
they  come  to  ameny  from  an  aversion  to  shutting  the  lips,  they 
change  the  m  to  u>. 

In  no  part  of  these  languages  does  there  appear  to  be  a  great- 
er coincidence,  than  in  this  specimen.  I  have  never  noticed  one 
word  in  either  of  them,  which  has  any  analogy  to  the  correspon- 
dent word  in  the  other  language. 

Concerning  the  Mohegan  language,  it  is  observable,  that  there 
is  no  diversity  of  gender,  either  in  nouns  or  pronouns.  The  ve- 
ry same  words  express  he  and  she,  him  and  her.  Hence  when 
the  Mohegans  speak  English,  they  generally  in  this  respect  foDow 
strictly  their  own  idiom :  A  man  will  say  concerning  his  wife,  he 
sick,  he  gone  away,  etc. 

With  regard  to  cases,  they  have  but  one  variation  from  the 
nominative,  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  an 
as  wnechun,  his  child,  wnechunan.  This  varied  case  seems  to 
suit  indifferently  any  case,  except  the  nominative. 

The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  a  letter  or  syllable  to  the  sin- 
gular; Rs nemannautv,ii man, neraannauk, men;  penumpausoo, 
a  boy,  penumpausoouJc,  boys. 

The  Mohegans  more  carefully  distinguish  the  natural  relations 
of  men  to  each  other,  than  we  do,  or  perhaps  any  other  nation. 
They  have  one  word  to  express  an  elder  brother,  netochon; 
another  to  express  a  younger  brother,  ngheesum.  One  to  express 
an  elder  sister,  nmase;  another  to  express  a  younger  sister, 
ngheesum.  But  the  word  for  younger  brother  and  younger  sister 
is  the  same, — Nsase  is  my  uncle  by  my  mother's  side ;  nuchthqut 
is  my  uncle  by  the  father's  side. 

The  Mohegans  have  no  adjectives  in  all  their  language ;  unless 
we  reckon  numerals  and  such  words  as  all,  many,  etc.  adjectives. 
Of  adjectives  which  express  the  qualities  of  substances,  I  do  not 
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find  that  they  have  any.  They  express  those  qualities  by  verbs 
neuter ;  as  umisaoOy  he  is  beautiful ;  mtiaaoo,  he  is  homely ; 
pehtuhquissooy  he  is  tall ;  naconmoOy  he  is  malicious,  etc.  Thus 
in  Latin  many  qualities  are  e^tpressed  by  verbs  neuter,  as  valeo, 
caleo,  frigeo,  etc.  Although  it  may  at  first,  seem  not  only  sin^ 
gular,  and  curious,  but  impossible,  that  a  language  should  exist 
without  adjectives ;  yet  it  is  an  indubitable  fact.  Nor  do  they 
seem  to  suffer  any  inconvenience  by  it.  They  as  readily  express 
any  quality  by  a  neuter  verb,  as  we  do  by  an  adjective. 

If  it  should  be  inquired,  how  it  appears  that  the  words  above 
mentioned  are  not  adjectives ;  I  answer  it  appears,  as  they  have 
bU  the  same  variations  and  declensions  of  other  verbs.  To  walk 
will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  verb.  This  verb  is  declined  thus: 
npumseh,  I  walk ;  kpumseh,  thou  walkest ;  pumissoo,  he  walketh ; 
npumsehnuh,  wo  walk ;  kpumsehmuh,  ye  walk ;  pumissoouk, 
they  walk.  In  the  same  manner  are  the  words  in  question  de- 
clined ;  npehtuhquisseh,  I  am  tall ;  kpehtuhquisseh,  thou  art  tall ; 
pehtuhquissoo,  he  is  tall ;  npehtuhquissehnuh,  we  are  tall ;  kpeh- 
tuhquissehmuh,  ye  are  tall ;  pehtuhquessoouk,  they  are  tall. 

Though  the  Mohegans  have  no  proper  adjectives,  they  have 
participles  to  all  their  verbs ;  as  pehtuhquisseet,  the  man  who  is 
tall ;  paumseet,  the  man  who  walks  ;  waunseet,  the  man  who  is 
beautiful ;  oieet,  the  man  who  lives  or  dwells  in  a  place ;  oioteet, 
the  man  who  fights.  So  in  the  plural,  pehtuhquisseecheek,  the 
tall  men ;  paumseecheek,  they  who  walk,  etc. 

It  is  observable  of  the  participles  of  this  language,  that  they 
are  declined  through  the  persons  and  numbers,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  verbs;  thus,  paumse-uh,  I  walking;  paumse-an,  thou 
walking ;  paumseet,  he  walking ;  paumseauk,  we  walking ;  paum- 
seauque,  ye  walking ;  paumsecheek,  they  walking. 

They  have  no  relative  corresponding  to  our  who  or  which.  In- 
stead of  the  man  who  walkSy  they  say,  the  walking  man,  or  the 
walker. 

As  they  have  no  adjectives,  of  course  they  have  no  comparison 
of  adjectives ;  yet  they  are  put  to  no  difficulty  to  express  the 
comparative  excellence  or  baseness  of  any  two  things.  With  a 
neuter  verb  expressive  of  the  quality,  they  use  an  adverb  to  point 
out  the  degree ;  as  annuweeweh  wnissoo,  he  is  more  beautiful ; 
kahnuh  wnissoo,  he  is  very  beautiful.  Nemannauwoo,  he  is  a 
man ;  annuweeweh  nen^annauwoo,  he  is  a  man  of  superior  excel- 
lence or  courage ;  kahnuh  nemannauwoo,  he  is  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary excellence  or  courage. 
'    Beside  the  pronouns  common  in  other  languages,  they  express 
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the  pronouns  both  substantive  and  adjectiTe,  by  nffixeSy  or  by  let- 
ters or  syllables  added  at  the  beginnings,  or  ends,  or  both,  of  thor 
nouns.  In  this  particular  the  struQture  of  the  language  coincides 
>  with  that  of  the  Hebrew,  in  an  instance  in  which  the  Hebrew 
difiers  from  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  ancient  or  modem. 
However,  the  use  of  the  affixed  pronouns  in  the  Mohegan  lan- 
guage, is  not  perfectly  similar  to  the  use  of  them  in  the  Hebrew. 
As  in  the  Hebrew  they  are  joined  to  the  ends  of  words  only,  but 
in  the  Mohegan,  they  are  sometimes  joined  to  the  ends,  sometimes 
to  the  beginnings,  and  sometimes  to  both.  Thus,  tmokhecan  is 
a  hatchet  or  axe ;  ndumhecan  is  my  hatchet ;  tUumhecany  thy 
hatchet ;  utumhecany  his  hatchet ;  r^umhecannuh,  our  hatchet; 
ktumhecanoowuhy  your  hatchet ;  iUumhecannoawuh,  their  hatch- 
et It  is  observable,  that  the  pronouns  for  the  singular  number 
are  prefixed,  and  for  the  plural,  the  prefixed  pronouns  for  the  sm- 
gular  being  retained,  there  are  others  added  as  suffixes. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  by  the  increase  of  the  wcftd 
the  vowels  are  changed  and  transposed ;  as  tmohecan,  ndumhe- 
can ;  the  o  is  changed  into  u  and  transposed,  in  a  manner  anal- 
ogous to  what  is  often  done  in  the  Hebrew.  The  /  is  changed 
into  d  euphoniae  gratia. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  appellatives  are  never  used  without 
a  pronoun  affixed.  The  Mohegans  can  say,  my  father,  nogh,  thy 
father,  kogh,  etc.  but  they  cannot  say  absolutely /a^Aer.  There 
is  no  such  word  in  all  their  language.  If  you  were  to  say  ogh, 
which  the  word  would  be,  if  stripped  of  all  affixes,  you  would 
make  a  Mohegan  both  stare  and  smile.  The  same  observation 
is  applicable  to  mother,  brother,  sister,  son,  head,  hand,  foot y  etc 
in  short  to  those  things  in  general  which  necessarily  in  their  nat- 
ural state  belong  to  some  person.  A  hatchet  is  sometimes  found 
without  an  owner,  and  therefore  they  sometimes  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  it  absolutely,  or  without  referring  it  to  an  owner. 
But  as  a  head,  hand,  etc.  naturally  belong  to  some  person,  and 
they  have  no  occasion  to  speak  of  them  without  referring  to  the 
person  to  whom  they  belong ;  so  they  have  no  words  to  express 
them  absolutely.  This  I  presume  is  a  peculiarity  in  which  this 
language  differs  from  all  languages,  which  have  ever  yet  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned  world. 

The  pronouns  are  in  like  manner  prefixed  and  suffixed  to 
verbs.  The  Mohegans  never  use  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
or  without  a  nominative  or  agent ;  and  never  use  a  verb  transi- 
tive without  expressing,  both  the  agent  and  the  object,  corre- 
spondent to  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases  in  Latin.    Thus 
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they  can  neither  say,  to  love^  nor  I  love,  thou  givest,  etc.  But 
they  can  say,  Ilove  thee,  thou  givest  him,  etc.  viz.  Ndvhwhunuvo^ 
I  love  him  or  her ;  nduhwhurUammin,  I  love  it ;  ktuhwhunin,  I 
love  thee ;  ktuhtjohunoohmuh,  I  love  you,  (in  the  plural)  nduhr 
whununky  I  love  them.  This,  I  think,  is  another  peculiarity  of 
this  language. 

Another  peculiarity  is,  that  the  nominative  and  accusative  pro- 
nouns prefixed  and  suffixed,  are  always  used,  even  though  other 
nominatives  and  accusatives  be  expressed.  Thus  they  cannot 
say,  John  loves  Peter ;  they  always  say,  John  he  loves  him  Pe- 
ter; John  uduhwhunuw  Peteran.  Hence  when  the  Indians 
begin  to  talk  English,  they  universally  express  themselves  accord- 
ing to  this  idiom. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  the  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case 
is  sometimes  in  the  same  instance  expressed  by  both  a  prefix  and 
a  suffix ;  as  kthuwhunin,  I  love  thee.  The  k  prefixed  and  tho 
syllable  in  suffixed,  both  unite  to  express,  and  are  both  neces- 
sary to  express  the  accusative  case  thee. 

They  have  no  verb  substantive  in  all  the  language.  Therefore 
they  cannot  say,  he  is  a  man,  he  is  a  coward,  etc.  They  express 
the  same  by  one  word,  which  is  a  verb  neuter,  viz.  nemannau- 
woo,  he  is  a  man.  Nemanncuw  is  the  noun  substantive,  man ; 
that  turned  into  a  verb  neuter  of  the  third  person  singular,  be- 
comes nemannauwoo,  as  in  Latin  it  is  said,  grsecor,  gnecatur, 
etc  Thus  they  turn  any  substantive  whatever  into  a  verb  neu- 
ter ;  as  kmattannissaiUeuh,  you  arc  a  coward,  from  matansatUee^ 
a  coward ;  kpeesquausooeh,  you  are  a  girl,  from  peesquausoo,  a 

girl.* 

Hence  also  we  see  the  reason,  why  they  have  no  verb  sub- 
stantive. As  they  have  no  adjectives,  and  as  they  turn  their  sub- 
stantives into  verbs  on  any  occasion ;  they  have  no  use  for  the 
substantive  or  auxiliary  verb. 

The  third  person  singular  seems  to  be  the  radix,  or  most  sim- 
ple form  of  the  several  persons  of  their  verbs  in  the  indicative 
mood  ;  but  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  seems 
to  be  the  most  simple  of  any  of  the  forms  of  their  verbs ;  as 
meetseh,  eat  thou ;  meetsoo,  he  eateth ;  nmeetseh,  I  eat ;  kmeet- 
seh,  thou  eatest,  etc. 

They  have  a  past  and  future  tense  to  their  verbs ;  but  often, 
if  not  generally,  they  use  the  form  of  the  present  tense,  to  express 

*  The  circumstance  that  they  have  no  verb  substantive,  accounts  for 
their  not  using  that  verb,  when  they  speak  English.  They  say,  I  man,  I 
tick,  etc. 
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both  past  and  future  event.  As  umukuwoh  ndiotutoohpok, 
yesterday  I  fought ;  or  uonukuwoh  ndiotuwok,  yesterday  I  fight ; 
ndiotuwauch  wupkoh^  I  shall  fight  to-morrow,  or  wupkauch 
ndiotuwok,  to-morrow  I  fight.  In  this  last  case  the  variation  of 
toupkoh  to  wupkauch  denotes  the  future  tense  ;  and  this  raria- 
tion  is  in  the  word  to-morrow ,  not  in  the  verb^^M. 

They  have  very  few  prepositions,  and  those  are  rarely  used, 
but  in  composition.  Anneh  is  to,  ocheh  is  from.  But  to,  from, 
etc.  are  almost  always  expressed  by  an  alteration  of  the  veib. 
Thus,  ndoghpeh  is  I  ride,  and  fVnoghquetookoke  is  Stockbridge. 
But  if  I  would  say  in  Indian  I  ride  to  Stockbridge,  I  must  say, 
not  anneh  fVnoghquetookoke  ndoghpeh,  but  fVnoghquetookoke 
ndinnetoghpeh.  If  I  would  say,  /  ride  from  StocKbridge,  it 
must  be,  not  ocheh  fVnoghquetookoke  ndoghpeh ;  but  fVnogkr 
quetookoke  nochetoghpeh.  Thus  ndinnoghoh  is,  I  walk  to  a 
place ;  notoghoh,  I  walk  from  a  place ;  ndinnehnuh,  I  run  to  a 
place ;  nochehnuh,  I  run  from  a  place.  And  any  verb  may  be 
compounded,  with  the  prepositions,  anneh  and  ocheh,  to  and 
from. 

It  has  been  said,  that  savages  have  no  parts  of  speech  beside 
the  substantive  and  the  verb.  This  is  not  true  concerning  the 
Mohegans,  nor  concerning  any  other  tribe  of  Indians,  of  whose 
language  I  have  any  knowledge.  The  Mohegans  have  all  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,  to  be  found  in  other  languages,  though  pre- 
positions are  so  rarely  used,  except  in  composition,  that  I  once 
determined  that  part  of  speech  to  be  wanting.  It  has  been  said 
also,  that  savages  never  abstract,  and  have  no  abstract  terms, 
wliich  with  regard  to  the  Mohegans  is  another  mistake.  They 
have  uhwhundowukon,  love ;  sekeenundowukon,  hatred ;  nsconr 
mowukon,  malice ;  peyuhtommauwukon,  religion,  etc.  I  doubt 
not  but  that  there  is  in  this  language  the  full  proportion  of  ab- 
stract, to  concrete  terms,  which  is  commonly  to  be  found  in 
other  languages. 

Besides  what  has  been  observed  concerning  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes, there  is  a  remarkable  analogy,  between  some  words  in  the 
Mohegan  language,  and  the  correspondent  words  in  the  Hebrew, 
— In  Mohegan  Neah  is  I ;  the  Hebrew  of  which  is  Ani,  Keah 
is  thou  or  thee  ;  the  Hebrews  use  ka  the  suffix.  Uwoh  is  this 
man,  or  this  thing ;  very  analogous  to  the  Hebrew  hu  or  hua, 
ipse.     Neaunuh  is  we ;  in  the  Hebrew  nachnu  and  anachnu. 

In  Hebrew  ni  is  the  suffix  for  me,  or  the  first  person.  In  the 
Mohegan  n  or  ne  is  prefixed  to  denote  the  first  person.  As 
nmeetseh  or  nemeetseh,  I  eat.     In  Hebrew  k  or  ka  is  the  suffix 
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for  the  second  person,  and  is  indifferently  either  a  pronoun  sub- 
stantive or  adjective.  K  or  ka  has  the  same  use  in  the  Mohegan 
language;  as  kmcetseh  or  kameetseh,  thou  eatest;  knisk,  thy 
hand.  In  Hebrew  the  vaUy  the  letter  u  and  hu  are  the  suffixes 
for  he  or  him.  In  Mohegan  the  same  is  expressed  by  u  or  uw, 
and  by  oo ;  as  nduhwhunuw,  I  love  him,  pumiasoOy  he  walketh. 
The  suffix  to  express  our  or  us  in  Hebrew  is  nu,  in  Mohegan 
the  suffix  of  the  same  signification  is  nuh ;  as  noghnuhy  our  fath- 
er ;  nmeetsehnuhy  we  eat,  etc. 

How  far  the  use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  together  with  these 
instances  of  analogy,  and  perhaps  other  instances,  which  may  be 
traced  out  by  those  who  have  more  leisure,  go  towards  proving, 
that  the  North  American  Indians  are  of  Hebrew,  or  at  least 
Asiatic  extraction,  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned. 
The  facts  are  demonstrable ;  concerning  the  proper  inferences 
every  one  will  judge  for  himself  In  the  modern  Armenian  lan- 
guage, the  pronouns  are  affixed.*  How  far  affixes  are  in  use 
among  the  other  modern  Asiatics,  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
obtain  information.  It  is  to  be  desired,  that  those  who  are  in- 
formed, would  communicate  to  the  public  what  information  they 
may  possess,  relating  to  this  matter.  Perhaps  by  such  commu- 
nication, and  by  a  comparison  of  the  languages  of  the  North 
American  Indians  with  the  languages  of  Asia,  it  may  appear,  not 
only  from  what  quarter  of  the  world,  but  from  what  particular 
nations,  these  Indians  are  derived. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that  every  one  who  makes  a  vocabulary  of 
any  Indian  language,  would  be  careful  to  notice  the  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  and  to  distinguish  accordingly.  One  man  may  ask  an 
Indian,  what  he  calls  hand  in  his  language,  holding  out  his  own 
hand  to  him.  The  Indian  will  naturally  answer  knisJCy  i.  e.  thy 
hand.  Another  man  will  ask  the  same  question,  pointing  to  the 
Indian's  hand.  In  this  case,  he  will  as  naturally  answer  nnisJCy 
my  hand.  Another  may  ask  the  same  question,  pointing  to  the 
hand  of  a  third  person.  In  this  case,  the  answer  will  naturally 
be  unisJCy  his  hand.  This  would  make  a  very  considerable  di- 
versity in  the  corresponding  words  of  different  vocabularies ;  when 
if  due  attention  were  rendered  to  the  personal  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes, the  words  would  be  the  very  same,  or  much  more  similar. 

The  like  attention  to  the  modes  and  personal  affixes  of  the 
verb  is  necessary.  If  you  ask  an  Indian  how  he  expresses,  in  his 
language,  to  go  or  walk,  and  to  illustrate  your  meaning,  point  to 
a  person  who  is  walking ;  he  will  tell  you  pumissoOy  he  walks. 

*  Vide  Scbroederi  thesaurum  Linguae  Armenicae. 
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If,  to  make  him  understand,  you  walk  youraelf,  his  answer  wiD 
be  kpumseh,  thou  walkest  If  you  illustrate  your  meaning  by 
pointing  to  the  walk  of  the  Indian,  the  answer  will  be  npumsek^ 
I  walk.  If  he  take  you  to  mean  go  or  waUCj  in  the  imperatiTe 
moody  he  will  answer  pumiaaehj  walk  thou. 


REMARKS 


IMPROVEMENTS  MADE  IN  THEOLOGY 


BT  HIS  rATBXR, 


PRESIDENT  EDWARDS. 


1.  The  important  question,  concerning  the  ultimate  end  qf 
the  creation^  is  a  question,  upon  which  Mr.  Eldwards  has  shed 
much  light.  For  ages  it  had  been  disputed,  whether  the  end  of 
creation  was  the  happiness  qf  creatures  themselves,  or  the  de- 
darative  glory  qf  the  Creator,  Nor  did  it  appear  that  the  dis- 
pute was  likely  to  be  brought  to  an  issue.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  urged,  that  reason  declared  in  iavor  of  the  former  hypo- 
thesis. It  was  said  that,  as  God  is  a  benevolent  being,  he  doubt- 
less acted  under  the  influence  of  his  own  infinite  benevolence  in 
the  creation  ;  and  that  he  could  not  but  form  creatures  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  happy.  Many  passages  of  Scripture 
also  were  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
numerous  and  very  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture  were  pro- 
duced to  prove  that  God  made  all  things  for  his  own  glory.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  the  first,  who  clearly  showed,  that  both  these  were 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation,  that  they  are  only  one  end,  and 
that  they  are  really  one  and  the  same  thing.  According  to  him, 
the  declarative  glory  of  God  is  the  creation,  taken,  not  distribu- 
tively,  but  collectively,  as  a  system  raised  to  a  high  degree  of 
happiness.  The  creation,  thus  raised  and  preserved,  is  the  (fo- 
clarative  glory  of  God.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  exhibition  of 
his  essential  glofy, 

2.  On  the  great  subject  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards made  very  important  improvements.  Before  him,  the  Cal" 
vini^s  were  nearly  driven  out  of  the  field,  by  the  AnmnianSf 
PelagianSy  and  Socinians.    The  Calvinists,  it  is  true,  appealed 
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to  Scripture,  the  best  of  all  authority,  in  support  of  their  pecu- 
liar tenets.  But  how  was  the  Scripture  to  be  understood  ?  They 
were  pressed  and  embarrassed  by  the  objection, — TTuU  the  sense, 
in  which  they  interpreted  the  sacred  writings^  was  inconsistent 
with  human  liberty,  moral  agency,  accountableness,  praise  and 
blame.  It  was  consequently  inconsistent  with  all  command  and 
exhortation,  with  all  reward  and  punishment.  Their  interpreta- 
tion must  of  course  be  erroneous,  and  an  entire  perversion  of 
Scripture.  How  absurd,  it  was  urged,  that  a  man  totally  dead, 
should  be  called  upon  to  arise  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  liv- 
ing and  sound — that  we  should  need  a  divine  influence  to  give 
us  a  new  heart,  and  yet  be  commanded  to  make  us  a  new  heart, 
and  a  right  spirit — that  a  man  has  no  power  to  come  to  Christ, 
and  yet  be  commanded  to  come  to  him  on  pain  of  damnation ! 
The  Calvinists  themselves  began  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own 
cause  and  to  give  it  up,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  liberty  and  ne- 
cessity. This  was  true  especially  of  Dr.  Watts  and  Doddridge, 
who,  in  their  day,  were  accounted  leaders  of  the  Calvinists. 
They  must  needs  bow  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  and  admit  the 
self-determining  power ;  which,  once  admitted  and  pursued  to 
Its  ultimate  results,  entirely  overthrows  the  doctrines  of  regen- 
eration, of  our  dependence  for  renewing,  and  sanctifying  grace, 
of  absolute  decrees,  of  the  saints'  perseverance,  and  the  whole 
system  of  doctrines,  usually  denominated  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
But  Mr.  Edwards  put  an  end  to  this  seeming  triumph  of  those, 
who  were  thus  hostile  to  that  system  of  doctrines.  This  he  ac- 
complished, by  pointing  out  the  difference  between  natural  and 
moral  necessity  and  inability,  by  showing  the  absurdity,  the 
manifold  contradictions,  the  inconceivableness,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  self-determining  power,  and  by  proving  that  the  es- 
sence of  the  virtue  and  vice,  existing  in  the  disposition  of  the 
heart  and  the  acts  of  the  will,  lies  not  in  their  cause,  but  in  their 
nature.  Therefore,  though  we  are  not  the  efficient  causes  of 
our  own  acts  of  will,  yet  they  may  be  either  virtuous  or  \t- 
cious  ;  and  also  that  liberty  of  contingence,  as  it  is  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  previous  certainty,  implies  that  free  actions  have  no 
cause,  and  come  into  existence  by  mere  chance.  But  if  we  ad- 
mit that  any  event  may  come  into  existence  by  chance,  and  with- 
out a  cause,  the  existence  of  the  world  may  be  accounted  for  in 
this  same  way  ;  and  atheism  is  established.  Mr.  Edwards  and  his 
followers  have  further  illustrated  this  subject  by  showing,  that 
free  action  consists  in  volitiofi  itself,  and  that  liberty  consists  in 
spontaneity.  Wherever,  therefore,  there  is  volition,  there  is 
free  action ;  wherever  there  is  spontaneity  there  is  liberty  ;  how- 
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ever  and  by  whomsoever  that  liberty  and  spontaneity  are  caused. 
Beasts,  therefore,  according  to  their  measure  of  intelligence,  are 
as  free  as  mm.     InteUigencey  therefore,  and  not  liberty ,  is  the 
only  thing  wanting,  to  constitute  them  moral  agents.     The  pow- 
er of  self-determination,  alone,  cannot  answer  the  purpose  of  them 
who  undertake  its  defence  ;  for  self-determination  must  be  free 
from  all  control  and  previous  certainty,  as  to  its  operations,  other- 
wise it  must  be  subject  to  what  its  advocates  denominate  a  fatal 
necessity,  and  therefore  must  act  by  contingence  and  mere  chance. 
But  even  the  defenders  of  self-determination  themselves,  are  not 
willing  to  allow  the  principle,  that  our  actions,  in  order  to  be 
free,  must  happen  by  chance.     Thus  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  fol- 
lowers understand,  that  the  whole  controversy  concerning  liberty 
and  necessity,  depends  on  the  explanation  of  the  word  libertyy 
or  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used.     They  find  that  all  the 
senses  in  which  the  word  has  been  used,  with  respect  to  the  mind 
and  its  acts,  may  be  reduced  to  these  two :    1.  Either  an  entire 
exemption  from  previous  certainty ,  or  the  certain  futurity  of 
the  acts  which  it  will  perform ;  or,  2.  Spontaneity.    Those, 
who  use  it  in  the  former  sense,  cannot  avoid  the  consequence, 
that,  in  order  to  act  freely,  we  must  act  by  chance,  which  is  ab- 
surd, and  what  no  man  will  dare  to  avow.     If  then  liberty  means 
an  exemption  from  an  influence,  to  which  the  will  is  or  can  be 
opposed,  every  volition  is  free,  whatever  may  be  the  manner  of 
its  coming  into  existence.     If,  furthermore,  God,  by  his  grace, 
create  in  man  a  clean  heart  and  holy  volitions,  such  volitions  be- 
ing, by  the  very  signification  of  the  term  itself,  voluntary ,  and  in 
no  sense  opposed  to  the  divine  influence  which  causes  them,  they 
are  evidently  as  free  as  they  could  have  been,  if  they  had  come 
into  existence  by  mere  chance  and  without  cause.     We  have,  of 
course,  no  need  of  being  the  efficient  causes  of  those  acts,  which 
our  wills  perform,  to  render  them  either  virtuous  or  vicious.     As 
to  the  liberty,  then,  of  self-determination  or  contingence,  it  im- 
plies, as  already  observed,  that  actions,  in  order  to  be  free,  must 
have  no  cause  ;  but  are  brought  into  existence  by  chance.     Thus 
have  they  illustrated  the  real  and  wide  difference  between  natu^ 
ral  and  moral  necessity.     They  have  proved  that  this  difference 
consists,  not  in  the  degree  of  previous  certainty  that  an  action  will 
be  performed — but  in  the  fact,  that  natural  necessity  admits  an 
entire  opposition  of  the  will,  while  moral  necessity  implies,  and, 
in  all  cases,  secures  the  consent  of  the  will.     It  follows  that  all 
necessity  of  the  will,  and  of  its  acts,  is  of  the  moral  kind ;  and 
that  natural  necessity  cannot  possibly  affect  the  will  or  any  of 
its  exercises.     It  likewise  follows,  that  if  liberty,  as  applied  to  a 
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moral  agent,  mean  an  exemption  from  uH  previous  certainty  that 
an  action  will  be  performed,  then  no  action  of  man  or  any  o\her 
creature  can  be  free ;  for  on  this  supposition,  every  action  must 
come  to  pass  without  divine  prescience,  by  mere  chance,  and 
consequently  without  a  cause.  Now,  therefore,  the  Calvinists 
find  themselves  placed  upon  firm  and  high  ground.  They  fear 
not  the  attacks  of  their  opponents.  They  face  them  on  the 
ground  of  reason,  as  well  as  of  Scripture.  They  act  not  merely 
on  the  defensive.  Rather  they  have  carried  the  war  into  Italy, 
and  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  But  all  this  is  peculiar  to 
America ;  except  that  a  few  European  writers  have  adopted, 
from  American  authors,  the  sentiments  here  stated.  Even  the 
famous  Assembly  of  Divines  had  very  imperfect  views  of  this 
subject.  This  they  prove,  when  they  say,  "  Our  first  parents, 
being  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  ukU,  fell  from  the  state 
wherein  they  were  created  ;'* — and  "  God  foreordained  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass,  so  as  the  contingency  of  second  causes  is  not 
taken  away,  but  rather  established."  These  divines  unquestion- 
ably meant,  that  our  first  parents,  in  the  instance,  at  least,  of  their 
fidi,  acted  from  self-determination,  and  by  mere  contingence  or 
chance.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  or  even  suppose 
this,  than  there  is  to  suppose  it  true  of  every  sinner,  in  every  sin 
which  he  commits. 

3.  Mr.  Edwards  very  happily  illustrated  and  explained  The 
nature  of  True  Virtue,  or  Holiness.  What  is  the  nature  of 
true  virtue,  or  holiness  ? — In  what  docs  it  consist  ? — and.  Whence 
arises  our  obligation  to  be  truly  virtuous  or  holy  ? — are  questions 
which  moral  writers  have  agitated  in  all  past  ages.  Some  have 
placed  virtue  in  self-love ; — some  in  acting  agreeable  to  the  fit- 
ness  of  things  ; — some  in  folloxoing  conscience,  or  moral  sense ; 
some  in  following  truth; — and  some  in  acting  agreeably  to  the 
will  of  God.  Those  who  place  or  found  virtue  in  fitness,  and 
those  who  found  it  in  truth,  do  but  use  one  synonymous  word  for 
another.  For  they  doubtless  mean  moral  fitness,  and  moral  truth ; 
these  are  no  other  than  virtuous  fitness  and  tnrtuous  truth.  No 
one  would  pretend  that  it  is  a  virtuous  action  to  give  a  man  poi- 
son, because  it  is  a  fit  or  direct  mode  of  destroying  his  hfe.  No 
person  will  pretend  that  the  crucifying  of  Christ  was  virtuous, 
because  it  was  true,  compared  with  the  ancient  prophecies.  To 
found  virtue  in  acting  agreeably  to  conscience,  or  moral  sense, 
justifies  the  persecutions  of  Christians  by  Saul  of  Tarsus,  as  well 
as  a  great  proportion  of  heathenish  idolatrj'.  If  we  found  virtue 
in  the  toill  of  God,  the  question  arises,  Whether  the  will  of  G<3d  be 
our  rule,  because  it  is  in  fact  what  it  is,  toise,  good,  and  benevo- 
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lent ;  or  whether  it  be  our  rule,  merely  because  it  is  his  willy 
without  any  consideration  of  its  nature  and  tendency ;  and  whe- 
ther it  would  be  a  rule  equally  binding,  as  to  observance,  if  it 
were  foolish  and  malicious  ? — ^Mr.  Edwards  teaches,  that  virtue 
consists  in  benevolence.  He  proves  that  every  voluntary  action, 
which,  in  its  general  tendency  and  ultimate  consequences,  leads 
to  happiness,  is  virtuous ;  and  that  every  such  action,  which  has 
not  this  tendency,  and  does  not  lead  to  this  consequence,  is  vi- 
cious. By  happiness,  in  this  case,  he  does  not  mean  the  happi- 
ness of  the  agent  only  or  principally,  but  happiness  in  general^ 
happiness  on  the  large  scale.  Virtuous  or  holy  benevolence  em- 
braces both  the  agent  himself  and  others — all  intelligences,  wher- 
ever found,  who  are  capable  of  a  rational  and  moral  blessedness* 
All  actions,  proceeding  from  such  a  principle,  he  holds  to  be  fit, 
or  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things — agreeable  equally  to  rea^ 
son,  and,  to  a  welUir^ormed  conscience,  or  moral  sense,  and  to 
fnoral  truth ; — and  agreeable  especially  to  the  will  of  God,  who 
'^  is  love,"  or  benevolence.  In  tliis  scheme  of  virtue  or  holiness, 
Mr.  Edwards  appears  to  have  been  original.  Much  indeed  has 
been  said,  by  most  moral  writers,  in  favor  of  benevolence.  Many 
things  they  had  published,  which  imply,  in  their  consequences, 
Mr.  Edwards'  scheme  of  virtue.  But  no  one  before  him  had 
traced  these  consequences  to  their  proper  issue.  No  one  had 
formed  a  system  of  virtue,  and  of  morals,  built  on  that  foundation. 
4.  Mr.  Edwards  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing The  Origin  of  Moral  EvU.  This  question,  comprehending 
the  influence  which  the  Deity  had  in  the  event  of  moral  evil,  has 
always  been  esteemed  most  difficult  and  intricate.  That  God  is 
the  author  of  sin,  has  been  constantly  objected  to  the  Calvinists, 
as  the  consequence  of  their  principles,  by  their  opponents.  To 
avoid  this  objection,  some  have  holden  that  God  is  the  author  of 
the  sinful  act,  which  the  sinner  commits,  but  that  the  sinner  him- 
self is  the  author  of  its  sinfulness.  But  how  we  shall  abstract 
the  sinfulness  of  a  malicious  act  from  the  malicious  act  itself;  and 
bow  God  can  be  the  author  of  a  malicious  act,  and  not  be  the 
author  of  the  malice,  which  is  the  sinfulness  of  that  act ;  is  hard 
to  be  conceived.  Mr.  Edwards  rejects,  with  abhorrence,  the 
idea  that  God  either  is,  or  can  be,  the  agent,  or  actor,  of  sin. 
He  illustrates  and  explains  this  difiicult  subject,  by  showing  that 
God  may  disf>ose  things  in  such  a  manner,  that  sin  will  certainly 
take  place  in  consequence  of  such  a  disposal.  In  maintaining 
this,  he  only  adheres  to  his  own  important  doctrine  of  moral  ne- 
cessity. The  divine  disposal,  by  which  sin  certainly  comes  into 
existence,  is  only  establishing  a  certainty  of  its  future  existence. 

44* 
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If  that  certainty,  which  is  no  other  than  moral  necessity,  be  not 
inconsistent  with  human  liberty  ;  then  surely  the  catise  of  that 
certainty,  which  is  no  other  than  the  divine  disposal^  cannot  be 
inconsistent  with  such  liberty. 

5.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Edwards  have  thrown  new  and  im- 
portant light  upon  The  Doctrine  of  Atonement.  It  has  been 
commonly  represented,  that  the  atonement  which  Christ  made 
was  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  from  his  people.  By  this  payment, 
they  were  purchased  from  slavery  and  condemnation.  Hence 
arose  this  question,  If  the  sinner's  debt  be  paid,  how  does  it  ap- 
pear that  there  is  any  pardon  or  grace  in  his  deliverance  ?  The 
followers  of  Mr.  Edwards  have  proved,  that  the  atonement  does 
■not  consist  in  the  payment  of  a  debt,  properly  so  called.  It  con- 
sists rather  in  doing  that,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  authority  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  supporting  in  due  tone 
the  divine  government,  is  equivalent  to  the  punishment  of  the 
sinner  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Now,  therefore,  God, 
without  the  prostration  of  his  authority  and  government,  can  par- 
don and  save  those  who  believe.  As  what  was  done  to  support 
the  divine  government,  was  not  done  by  the  sinner^  so  it  does 
not  at  all  diminish  the  free  grace  of  his  pardon  and  ndvation. 

6.  With  respect  to  The  Imputation  of  Adam^s  Sin,  and  The 
Imputation  of  ChrisVs  Righteousness,  their  statements  also 
have  been  more  accurate.  The  common  doctrine  had  been,  that 
Adam^s  sin  is  so  transferred  to  his  posterity,  that  it  properly  be- 
comes their  sin.  The  righteousness  of  Christ,  likewise,  is  so 
transferred  or  made  over  to  the  believer,  that  it  properly  becomes 
his  righteousness.  To  the  believer  it  is  reckoned  in  the  divine 
account.  On  this  the  question  arises,  How  can  the  righteousness 
or  good  conduct  of  one  person  be  the  righteousness  or  good  con- 
duct of  another  ?  If,  in  truth,  it  cannot  be  the  conduct  of  that 
other ;  how  can  God,  who  is  omniscient,  and  cannot  mistake, 
reckon,  judge,  or  think  it  to  be  the  conduct  of  that  other  ?  The 
followers  of  Mr.  Edwards  find  relief  from  this  difficulty,  by  prov- 
ing that  to  impute  righteousness,  is,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
to  justify ;  and  that,  to  impute  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  is 
to  justify  on  account  of  Christ's  righteousness.  The  imputation 
of  rigliteousness  can,  therefore,  be  no  transfer  of  righteousness. 
They  arc  the  beneficial  consequences  of  righteousness,  which  are 
transferred.  Not  therefore  the  righteousness  of  Christ  itself, 
but  its  beneficial  consequences  and  advantages,  are  transferred  to 
the  believer.  In  the  same  manner  they  reason  with  respect  to  the 
imputation  of  Adam^s  sin.  The  baneful  consequences  of  Adam's 
sin,  which  came  upon  himself,  came  also  upon  his  posterity. 
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These  consequences  were,  that,  after  hifl  first  transgression, 
God  left  him  to  an  habitwU  disposition  to  sin,  to  a  series  of  ac- 
tual  transgressions,  and  to  a  liabkness  to  the  curse  of  the  law, 
denounced  against  such  transgression.  The  same  conse- 
quences took  place  with  regard  to  Adam's  posterity.  By  divine 
t^nstitution,  they,  as  descending  from  Adam,  become,  like  him- 
self, the  sabjects  of  an  habitual  disposition  to  sin.  This  disposi- 
tion is  commonly  called  original  depravity.  Under  its  influence 
they  sin,  as  soon  as,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  they  act  at  all. 
This  depravity,  this  disposition  to  sin,  leads  them  naturally  to  a 
series  of  actual  transgressions,  and  exposes  them  to  the  whole 
curse  of  the  law.  On  this  subject  two  questions  have  been  much 
agitated  in  the  christian  world :  1.  Do  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
unless  saved  by  Christ,  sufier  final  damnation  on  account  of 
Adam's  sin  7  and,  if  this  be  asserted,  how  can  it  be  reconciled 
with  justice?  2.  How  shall  we  reconcile  it  with  justice,  that 
Adam's  posterity  should  be  doomed,  in  consequence  of  his  sin, 
to  come  into  the  world,  with  an  habitual  disposition  themselves 
to  sin  ?  On  the  former  of  these  questions,  the  common  doctrine 
has  been,  that  Adam's  posterity,  unless  saved  by  Christ,  are  dam- 
ned on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  and  that  this  is  just,  because  his 
sin  is  imputed  or  transferred  to  them.  By  imputation,  his  sin 
becomes  their  sin.  When  the  justice  of  such  a  transfer  is  de- 
manded, it  is  said  that  the  constitution,  which  God  has  estab- 
lished, makes  the  transfer  just.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
in  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved  to  be  just,  to  damn  a  man 
without  any  sin  at  all,  either  personal  or  imputed.  We  need 
only  resolve  it  into  a  sovereign  constitution  of  God.  From  this 
difficulty  the  followers  of  Mr.  Edwards  relieve  themselves,  by 
holding  that,  though  Adam  was  so  constituted  the  federal  head 
of  his  posterity,  that  in  consequence  of  his  sin  they  all  sin  or  be- 
come sinners,  yet  they  are  damned  on  account  of  their  own  per^ 
sonal  sin  merely,  and  not  on  account  of  Adam^s  sin,  as  though 
they  were  individually  guilty  of  his  identical  transgression.  This 
leads  us  to  the  second  question  stated  above,  viz.  How  shall  we 
reconcile  it  with  perfect  justice,  that  Adam's  posterity  should,  by 
a  divine  constitution,  be  depraved  and  sinful,  or  become  sinners, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  apostacy  ?  But  this  question  involves 
no  difficulty,  beside  that,  which  attends  the  doctrine  of  divine  de- 
crees. And  this  is  satisfactory  ;  because  for  God  to  decree  that 
an  event  shall  take  place,  is,  in  other  words,  the  same  thing  as  if 
he  make  a  constitution,  under  the  operation  of  which  that  event 
shall  take  place.  If  God  has  decreed  whatever  comes  to  pass, 
he  decreed  the  fall  of  Adam.    It  is  obvious  that,  in  equal  con- 
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sistency  with  justice,  he  may  decree  any  other  sin.  Consequently 
he  may  decree  that  every  man  shall  sin ;  and  this  too,  as  soon  as 
he  shall  become  capable  of  moral  action.  Now  if  God  could, 
consistently  with  justice,  establish,  decree,  or  make  a  constitution, 
according  to  which  this  depravity,  this  sinfulness  of  disposition, 
should  exist,  without  any  respect  to  Adam's  sin,  he  might  evi- 
dently, with  the  same  justice,  decree  that  it  should  take  place  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin.  If  God  might  consistently  with  jus- 
tice decree,  that  the  Jews  should  crucify  Christ,  without  the 
treachery  of  Judas  preceding,  he  might  with  the  same  justice  de- 
cree, that  they  should  do  the  same  evil  deed,  in  consequence  of 
that  treachery.  Thus  the  whole  difficulty,  attending  the  con- 
nexion between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  is  resolved  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees ;  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Edwards 
feel  themselves  placed  upon  strong  ground,  ground  upon  which 
they  are  willing,  at  any  time,  to  meet  their  opponents.  They 
conceive,  furthermore,  that,  by  resolving  several  complicated  dif- 
ficulties into  one  simple  vindicable  principle,  a  very  considerable 
improvement  is  made  in  the  representations  of  theological  truth. 
Since  the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  the  distinction,  between 
natural  and  moral  necessity,  ahd  inability ;  and  since  the  effec- 
tual confutation  of  that  doctrine,  which  founds  moral  liberty  on 
self-determination ;  they  do  not  feel  themselves  pressed  with  the 
objections,  which  are  made  to  divine  and  absolute  decrees. 

7.  With  respect  to  The  State  of  the  Unregenerate,  The  Use 
of  Means,  and  The  Exhortations,  which  ought  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Impenitent,  tlie  disciples  of  Mr.  Edwards,  founding  them- 
selves on  the  great  principles  of  moral  agency,  established  in  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  have  since  his  day  made  considerable  im- 
provement upon  former  views.  This  improvement  was  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  writings  of  Robert  Sandeman,  a  Scotchman, 
which  were  pubhshed  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards.  Sande- 
man, in  the  most  striking  colors,  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of 
the  popular  preachers,  as  he  called  them  ;  by  whom  he  meant 
Calvinistic  divines  in  general.  He  proved  them  inconsistent,  in 
teaching  that  the  unregenerate  are,  by  total  depravity,  *  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,'  and  yet  supposing  that  such  sinners  do  often 
attain  those  sincere  desires,  make  those  sincere  resolutions,  and 
oflTer  those  sincere  prayers,  which  are  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  which  are  the  sure  presages  of  renewing  grace  and  sal- 
vation. He  argued,  that,  if  the  unregenerate  be  dead  in  sin,  then 
all  that  they  do  must  be  sin  ;  and  that  sin  can  never  be  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  God.  Hence  he  taught,  not  only  that  all  the 
exercises  and  strivings  of  the  unregenerate  are  abominable  in  the 
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Divine  view,  but  that  there  is  no  more  likelihood,  in  consequence 
of  their  strictest  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  that  they  will 
become  partakers  of  salvation,  than  there  would  be  in  the  total 
neglect  of  those  means.  These  sentiments  were  entirely  new. 
As  soon  as  they  were  published,  they  gave  a  prodigious  shock  to 
all  serious  men,  both  ministers  and  others.  The  addresses  to  the 
unregenerate,  which  had  hitherto  consisted  chiefly  in  exhortations 
to  attend  on  the  outward  means  of  grace,  and  to  form  such  reso- 
lutions, and  put  forth  such  desires,  as  all  supposed  consistent  with 
unregeneracy,  were  examined.  It  appearing  that  such  exhorta- 
tions were  addresses  to  no  real  spiritual  good ;  many  ministers 
refrained  from  all  exhortations  to  the  unregenerate.  The  per- 
plexing inquiry  with  such  sinners  consequently  was,  <  What  then 
have  we  to  do  1  AU  we  do  is  sin.  To  sin  is  certainly  wrong. 
We  ought  therefore  to  remain  stilly  doing  nothing,  until  God 
bestow  upon  us  renewing  grace.^  In  this  state  of  things.  Dr. 
Hopkins  took  up  the  subject  He  inquired  particularly  into  the 
exhortations  delivered  by  the  inspired  writers.  He  published 
several  pieces  on  T%e  character  of  the  Unregenerate ;  on  Using 
the  Means  of  Grace ;  and  on  The  Exhortations^  which  ought 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Unregenerate.  He  clearly  showed  that, 
although  they  are  dead  in  depravity  and  sin,  yet,  as  this  lays  them 
under  a  mere  moral  inability  to  the  exercise  and  practice  of  true 
holiness, — and  as  such  exercise  and  practice  are  their  unques- 
tionable duty, — to  this  duty  they  are  to  be  exhorted.  To  this 
duty  only,  and  to  those  things  which  imply  it,  the  inspired  writers 
constantly  exhort  the  unregenerate.  Every  thing  short  of  this 
duty  is  sin.  Nevertheless,  <  as  faith  cometh  by  hearing,'  those 
who  *  hear,'  and  attend  on  the  means  of  grace,  even  in  their  un- 
regeneracy, and  from  natural  principles,  are  more  likely  than  oth- 
ers to  become  the  subjects  of  divine  grace.  The  Scriptures  suf- 
ficiently prove,  that  this  is  the  constitution  which  Christ  has  es- 
tablished. It  likewise  accords  perfectly  with  experience  and  ob- 
servation, both  in  apostolic  and  subsequent  ages. 

8.  Mr.  Edwards  greatly  illustrated  The  Nature  of  Experiment 
tal  Religion.  He  pointed  out,  more  clearly  than  had  been  done 
before,  the  distinguishing  marks  of  genuine  christian  experience, 
and  those  religious  affections  and  exercises,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  true  Christian.  The  accounts  of  christian  affection  and  experi- 
ence, which  had  before  been  given,  both  by  American  and  Europe- 
an writers,  were  general,  indiscriminate,  and  confused.  They 
seldom,  if  ever,  distinguished  the  exercises  of  sdf-love,  natural 
conscience  and  other  natural  principles  of  the  human  mind  wir 
der  conviction  of  divine  truths  from  those  of  the  new  nature 
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given  in  regeneration.  In  other  words,  they  seldom  distin- 
guished the  exercises  of  the  sinner  under  the  law-work,  and  the 
joys  afterwards  often  derived  from  a  groundless  persuasion  of  his 
forgiveness,  from  those  sincere  and  evangelical  affections,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  real  convert.  They  did  not  show  how  far 
the  unregenerate  sinner  can  proceed  in  religious  exercises,  and 
yet  fall  short  of  saving  grace.  But  this  whole  subject,  and  the 
necessary  distinctions  with  respect  to  it,  are  set  in  a  striking  light 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Treatise  concerning  Religious  Affections. 

9.  Mr.  Edwards  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject  of  af- 
fection as  disinterested.  The  word  disinterested,  is,  indeed,  ca- 
pable of  such  a  sense,  as  affords  a  ground  of  argument  against 
disinterested  affections ;  and  scarcely  perhaps  is  an  instance  of 
its  use  to  be  found,  in  which  it  does  not  admit  of  an  equivocation. 
It  seems  to  be  a  mere  equivocation  to  say,  that  disinterested  af- 
fection is  an  impossibility  ;  and  that,  if  we  are  not  interested  in 
favor  of  religion,  we  are  indifferent  with  respect  to  it,  and  do  not 
love  it  at  all.  But  who  ever  thought  that,  when  a  person  pro- 
fesses a  disinterested  regard  for  another,  he  has  no  r^;ard  for 
him  at  all.  The  plain  meaning  is,  that  his  regard  for  him  is  di- 
rect and  benevolent  not  selfish,  nor  arising  from  selfish  motives. 
In  this  sense,  Mr.  Edwards  maintained  that  our  religious  affec- 
tions, if  genuine,  are  disinterested  ;  that  our  love  to  God  arises 
chiefly — not  from  the  motive  that  God  has  bestowed,  or  is  about 
to  bestow,  on  us  favors,  whether  temporal  or  eternal,  but — from 
his  own  infinite  excellence  and  glory.  The  same  explanation 
applies  to  the  love  which  every  truly  pious  person  feels  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  every  truth  of  divine  revelation,  and  for  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  gospel.  Very  different  from  this  is  the 
representation  given  by  most  theological  writers  before  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. The  motives  presented  by  them,  to  persuade  men  to  love 
and  serve  God,  to  come  unto  Christ,  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and 
to  embrace  and  practise  religion,  are  chiefly  of  the  selfish  kind. 
There  is,  in  their  works,  no  careful  and  exact  discrimination  up- 
on this  subject. 

10.  He  has  thrown  great  light  on  the  important  doctrine  of 
Regeneration.  Most  writers  before  him  treat  this  subject  very 
loosely.  They  do  indeed  describe  a  variety  of  awakenings  and 
convictions,  fears  and  distresses,  comforts  and  joys,  as  implied  in 
it ;  and  they  call  the  whole  regeneration.  They  represent  the 
man  before  regeneration  as  dead,  and  no  more  capable  of  spir- 
itual action,  than  a  man  naturally  dead  is  capable  of  performing 
those  deeds,  which  require  natural  life  and  strength.  From  their 
description,  a  person  is  led  to  conceive,  tliat  the  former  is  as  ex- 
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cusable,  in  his  omission  of  those  holy  exercises,  which  constitute 
the  christian  character  and  life,  as  the  latter  is,  in  the  neglect  of 
those  labors,  which  cannot  be  performed  without  natural  life. 
From  their  account,  no  one  can  determine  in  what  the  change, 
effected  by  regeneration,  consists.  They  do  not  show  the  in- 
quirer, whether  every  awakened  and  convinced  sinner,  who  af- 
terwards has  lively  gratitude  and  joy,  is  regenerated ;  or  whether 
a  gracious  change  of  heart  implies  joys  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  nei- 
ther, if  the  renewed  have  joys  peculiar  to  themselves,  do  the 
teachers,  now  referred  to,  describe  that  peculiarity  ;  nor  do  they 
tell  from  what  motives  the  joys,  that  are  evidence  of  regeneration, 
arise.  They  represent  the  whole  man,  his  understanding,  and 
his  sensitive  faculties,  as  renewed,  no  less  than  his  heart  and  af- 
fections. According  to  them  generally,  this  change  is  effected 
by  light.  As  to  this  indeed  they  are  not  perfectly  agreed.  Some 
of  them  hold,  that  the  change  is  produced  by  the  bare  light  and 
and  motives  exhibited  in  the  gospel.  Others  pretend,  that  a  man 
18  persuaded  to  become  a  christian,  as  he  is  persuaded  to  become 
a  friend  to  republican  government.  Yet  others  there  are,  who 
hold  that  regeneration  is  caused  by  a  supernatural  and  divine 
light  immediately  communicated.  Their  representation  of  this 
seems  to  imply,  and  their  readers  understand  it  as  implying,  an 
immediate  and  new  revelation.  But  according  to  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  those  who  adopt  his  views  of  the  subject,  regeneration  con- 
sists in  the  communication  of  a  new  spiritual  sense  or  taste. 
In  other  words,  a  new  heart  is  given.  This  communication  is 
made,  this  work  is  accomplished,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is 
their  opinion,  that  the  intellect^  and  the  sensitive  faculties^  are 
not  the  immediate  subject  of  any  change  in  regeneration.  They 
believe,  however,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  change  which  the 
renewed  heart  experiences,  and  of  its  reconciliation  to  God,  light 
breaks  in  upon  the  understanding.  The  subject  of  regeneration 
sees,  therefore,  the  glory  of  God's  character,  and  the  glory  of  all 
divine  truth.  This  may  be  an  illustration.  A  man  becomes  cor- 
dially reconciled  to  his  neighbor,  against  whom  he  had  previously 
felt  a  strong  enmity.  He  now  sees  the  real  excellencies  of  his 
neighbor's  character,  to  which  he  was  blinded  before  by  enmity 
and  prejudice.  These  new  views  of  his  neighbor,  and  these 
different  feelings  towards  him,  are  the  consequence  of  the  change ; 
its  evidence,  but  not  the  change  itself.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Edwards  and  others  believe,  that  in  saving  experience,  the  sensi- 
tive faculties  are  brought  under  the  due  regulation  by  the  new 
heart  or  holy  temper.  None  of  the  awakenings,  fears,  and  con- 
victions, which  precede  the  new  heart,  are,  according  to  this 
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gcheme^  any  part  of  regeneration ;  though  they  are,  in  some  sense, 
a  preparation  for  it,  as  all  doctrinal  knowledge  is.  The  sinner, 
before  regeneration,  is  allowed  to  be  totally  dead  to  the  exer« 
cises  and  duties  of  the  spiritual  life.  He  is  nevertheless  ao 
counted  a  moral  agent  He  is  therefore  entirely  blamable  in  his 
impenitence,  his  unbelief,  and  his  alienation  from  God.  He  is 
therefore,  with  perfect  propriety,  exhorted  to  repent,  to  become 
reconciled  to  God  in  Christ,  and  to  arise  from  his  spiritual  death, 
that  <^  Christ  may  give  him  light."  According  to  this  system,  re- 
generation is  produced,  neither  by  moral  suasion,  i.  e.  by  the  ar- 
guments and  motives  of  the  gospel,  nor  by  any  supernatural, 
spiritual  light ;  but  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Yet  the  light  and  knowledge  of  tlie  gospel  are,  by  divine  consti- 
tution, usually  necessary  to  regeneration,  as  the  blowing  of  the 
rams'  horns  was  necessary  to  the  falling  of  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
cho ;  and  the  moving  of  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepul- 
chre, was  necessary  to  the  raising  of  Lazarus." 
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By  atonement,  I  mean  something  done  or  suffered,  which,  to 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  divine 
law  and  government,  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  punishment  of 
the  sinner  according  to  law.  Therefore,  the  atonement  made  by 
Christ  implies  his  substitution  in  the  stead  of  the  sinner,  who  is 
to  be  saved  by  him  ;  or  that  he  suffered  that  in  the  sinner's  stead, 
which  as  effectually  tended  to  discourage,  or  prevent  transgres- 
sion, and  excite  to  obedience,  as  the  punishment  of  the  transgres- 
sor himself,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  would  have  done. 

That  Christ  did  suffer  as  a  substitute,  I  thus  argue  from  the 
scriptures : — 

1.  He  is  abundantly  said  to  die  as  a  sacrifice  for  us,  and  a  sa- 
crifice for  sin.  As  Eph.  5:  2,  <<  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and 
given  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  of  a 
sweet  smelling  savor."  Heb.  7:  27,  "  Who  needed  not  daily  to 
offer  sacrifices,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's : 
for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself."  Chap.  9:  22^ 
<'  And  without  tlie  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  remission.'^ 
Now  as  the  sacrifices  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  were  offered 
to  make  atonement  for  sin,  and  were  slain  in  the  stead  of  those 
who  brought  them ;  so,  in  tliat  Christ  is  said  to  die  a  sacrifice 
for  us,  it  is  implied,  that  he  died  as  a  substitute,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  people.  That  the  ancient  sacrifices 
under  the  law  were  offered  in  the  stead  of  those  who  brought 
them,  is  manifest,  as  by  other  texts,  so  by  Lev.  1:  2 — 5 :  "  If  any 
man  of  you  bring  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  bring  your 
offering  of  the  cattle,  even  of  the  herd,  and  of  the  flock.  If  his 
offering  be  a  burnt  sacrifice  of  the  herd,  let  him  offer  a  male  with- 
out blemish :  he  shall  offer  it  of  his  own  voluntary  will,  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  the  Lord.  And 
he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt  offering ;  and  it 
shall  be  accepted  for  him,  to  make  atonement  for  himJ^  It  if 
not  said,  that  it  shall  be  accepted  of  him,  as  a  generous  gift  to  the 
Lord,  or  as  a  token  of  his  piety ;  but ''  it  shall  be  accepted  for 
him,  to  make  atonement  for  himy    And  as  in  this  case,  the  man 
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who  brought  the  sacrifice  was  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
beast  to  be  sacrificed ;  so,  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat,  the  priest, 
in  behalf  of  the  whole  people,  was  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  head 
of  the  goat,  and  to  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  This  transaction  seems  naturally,  if  not  necessa- 
rily, to  imply,  that  these  sacrifices  were  substitutes  of  those  who 
brought  them  ;  and  that  when  the  beast  was  killed,  the  suffering 
and  death,  which  the  former  deserved,  were  transferred  to  the 
latter,  and  thus  an  atonement  was  made,  the  substitute  being  ac- 
cepted instead  of  the  transgressor. 

Therefore,  when  Christ  is  said  to  be  sacrificed  for  us,  it  most 
mean,  that  he  was  substituted  and  died  in  our  stead,  to  make 
atonement  for  us  really y  as  the  ancient  sacrifices  did  typically. 

It  was  expressly  declared,  that  it  was  the  blood  of  those  an- 
cient sacrifices,  which  made  the  atonement,  so  far  as  they  did 
make  atonement.  Lev.  17:  11,  ^^For  the. life  of  the  flesh  is  in 
the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make 
an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an 
atonement  for  the  soul."  Therefore  we  are  said,  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot.  And  Heb.  9:  11 — 15,  "But  Christ  being  come  an  high 
priest  of  good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  build- 
ing ;  neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own 
blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us.  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats, 
and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh  ;  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christy 
who  through  the  eternal  spirit  ofTered  himself  without  spot  to 
God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living 
God  ?"  And  Christ  is  called  "  the  lamb  slain  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."  Now  if  we  consider  Christ  as  the  substitute 
of  sinners,  as  dying  in  their  stead,  and  thus  making  atonement ; 
all  this  is  plain  and  intelligible.  But  if  we  deny  this  to  be  the 
design  of  Christ's  death,  how  can  these  representations  of  his 
death  be  at  all  understood  ? 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  Christ  in  his  death  is  represented  as  a 
sacrifice,  because  the  great  object  of  his  death  was  the  establish- 
ment of  that  religion,  by  which  the  world  is  reformed,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  divine  being  is  rendered  propitious  to  men ; 
and  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  compared  to  a  sacrifice,  because 
he  gave  up  his  life  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  of  God  ;  and  more 
especially  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  because  his  death  and  resurrection 
were  necessary  to  the  confirmation  of  that  gospel,  by  which  sin- 
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ners  are  brought  to  repentance,  and  thereby  reconciled  to  God. 
But  was  this  the  object  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  ?  Was  the  lamb 
literally  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world — slain  to  confirm 
and  give  evidence  of  the  divine  original  of  some  form  of  religion  ? 
The  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  was  indeed  a  rite  of  religion ;  but  what 
proof  was  it,  that  the  religion  of  which  it  was  a  rite,  was  instituted 
by  God  ?  And  how,  on  the  supposition,  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man,  did  the  death  of  Christ  establish,  prove,  or  confirm  the  chris- 
tian religion,  in  any  other  sense,  than  the  deaths  of  the  apostles ; 
or  than  the  deaths  of  the  prophets  under  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
firmed the  religion  instituted  by  Moses  ?  Christ  did  indeed  die 
a  martyr  to  his  own  doctrine ;  so  did  both  the  apostles  and  an- 
cient prophets.  But  are  they  ever  said  to  die  a  sacrifice  for  us, 
and  to  redeem  and  save  us  ?  Are  they  called  the  saviors  and  re- 
deemers of  mankind  ?  Are  they  said  to  have  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost  ?  Yet  if  Christ  was  a  Savior  in  no 
other  sense,  than  that  he  preached  repentance,  and  a  religion, 
which  happily  tended  to  reform  mankind,  and  has  in  part  re- 
formed them ;  why  may  not  the  apostles  and  prophets  as  proper- 
ly be  called  saviors  and  redeemers  as  Christ  ? 

As  to  Christ's  resurrection,  this  was  indeed  a  confirmation  of 
the  gospel,  as  it  was  a  miraculous  and  divine  attestation  in  favor 
of  Christ  and  his  religion.  But  so  was  the  resurrection  of  Dor- 
cas a  miraculous  and  divine  attestation  in  favor  of  Peter  and  the 
religion  which  he  preached ;  and  the  resurrection  of  Eutychus 
was  a  miraculous  and  divine  attestation  in  favor  of  Paul  and  the 
religion  which  he  preached.  But  we  are  never  said  to  be  saved 
or  redeemed  by  the  death,  or  blood  of  Dorcas,  or  Eutychus ;  nor 
is  either  Dorcas  or  Eutychus,  either  Peter  or  Paul,  said  to  be  the 
savior  or  redeemer  of  sinners. 

2.  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  1  John  2: 
1 ,  "  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Rom.  3:  25,  "  Whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood." 
A  propitiation  is  an  offering  made  to  render  a  person  propitious 
or  favorably  inclined  to  some  other  person.  Such  was  Christ,  as 
he  offered  himself  to  God  a  sacrifice  to  render  him  propitious  to 
men.  This  plainly  teaches  the  substitution  and  atonement  of 
Christ.  But  according  to  those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  Christ  was  a  propitiation  for  our  sins  in  this  sense  on* 
ly,  that  he  taught  and  exhibited  the  most  excellent  motives  to 
repentance  and  reformation ;  and  by  these  leading  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, he  brought  it  to  pass,  that  God  became  propitious  to 
them.  But  in  the  same  sense  it  may  be  said,  that  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah^  made  a  propitiation  for  our  sins. 
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.  3.  ChrislisHudto  be  made  sinfor  1UU  8Cor.  5:21|  <«He 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  riny  that  we  might 
h6  made  the  righteomrnetB  of  God  in  him."  If  thii  mean  that  he 
was  made  a  sin  qfftringf  it  confinns  fhe  doctrine,  that  Christ  was 
aabstitnted  for  as,  a  ssicrifice,  and  so  made  atonement  If  it 
mean,  as  I  apprehend,  that  Christ  was  made  sin,  in  the  same 
■ense  that  beUoTers  are  made  righteousness,  as  seems  to  be  im- 
(riied  in  the  text  itself;  that  he  was  for  us  treated,  and  made  to 
.  suffer  in,  the  same  manne^  as  if  he  had  been  a  sinner ;  that  we 
might  be  treated  through  him,  as  if  we  had  been  righteoos ;  it 
seems  more  directly  to  estaUish  the  doctrine  for  which  we  plead. 
But  aceordii%  to  the  scheme  of  those  who  of^pose  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  this  text  must  mean  merely,  that  Christ  fell  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  cause  of  God  and  tdrtue,  as  most,  or  aD  his  apostles 
did,  and  as  many  excellent  men  in  all  ages  have  done;  and  so 
were  made  sin  for  us  in  the  same  manner  that  Christ  was. 

4.  Christ  ito  abundantly  said  to  redeem  us,  to  be  our  Redeem- 
er, and  to  have  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  given  his  Hfe  a  ransom  for  many,  and  a  ransom  for 
ally  etc  This  natundly  means,  that  some  satisfoction  was  made 
for  us,  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  delivered  from  bondage. 
But  if,'  as  the  opposers  of  atonement  hold,  the  redemption  of 
Christ  mean  his  delivering  men  from  sin  by  leading  them  to  re- 
pentance by  his  precepts,  example  and  precious  promises,  which 
he  exhibited  as  a  mere  man,  in  what  other  sense  hath  he  redeem- 
ed us  than  the  prophets  and  apostles  did  7  And  if  his  giving  his 
life  a  ransom  for  us  mean,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  by  way  of 
example,  and  for  our  instruction,  and  to  persuade  to  the  like  per- 
formance in  virtue ;  in  this  sense  every  martyr  has  given  his  life 
a  ransom  for  us. 

It  is  pleaded,  that  Moses  is  called  a  ddiverery  or  redeemer^ 
Acts  7:  35,  and  that  God  is  said  to  have  redeemed  Israel  from 
the  hand  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  yet  he  did  not  pay  a  price  or 
make  satisfaction  in  order  to  procure  their  deliverance ;  but  he 
redeemed  them  by  the  mere  exertion  of  power  and  wisdom.  To 
this  I  answer,  types  do  not  in  all  particukirs  represent  the  things 
typified.  It  is  sufficient,  if  the  former  represent  the  latter  in 
some  important  particulars.  As  Moses  viras  a  remarkable  type  of 
Christ,  he  is  properly  enough  called  the  Deliverer ^  or,  if  you  please, 
a  Redeemer.  He  remarkably  represented  Christ  in  many  par- 
ticulars of  his  redemption,  though  not  in  making  atonement.  And 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  was  a  remarkable 
type  of  the  deliverance  and  salvation  of  the  church — ^the  spirit- 
ual Israel ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  called  a  redemption,  though 
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it  does  not  represent  it  in  every  particular,  or  in  this,  that  an 
atonement  was  made  in  order  to  the  redemption  of  the  true 
church. 

5.  Christ  is  said  to  bear  the  sins  of  mankind.  Isa.  53:  II, 
"  He  shall  bear  their  iniquities."  1  Pet.  2:  24,  "  Who  his  own 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  Heb.  9:  28, 
"  So  Christ  was  once  offered,  to  bear  the  sins  of  many."  Sup- 
posing, as  our  adversaries  contend,  that  the  word  bear  means  to 
remove^  yet  how  was  Christ  offered  to  remove  the  iniquities  of 
men,  in  any  othet  sense  than  all  martyrs  are,  unless  it  be  this, 
that,  he  was  offered  to  remove  the  guilt  of  their  sins,  or  their  lia- 
bleness  to  punishment,  by  making  a  proper  atonement  ?  And  in 
what  sense  did  he  agreeably  to  Peter's  declaration,  bear  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  unless  we  say,  that  Peter  himself 
too  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  when  he  was  cru- 
cified ?  If  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree  in  this 
sense  only,  that  in  his  death  on  the  cross  he  exhibited  motives  to 
repentance ;  this  was  done  by  Peter  in  his  death  on  the  cross, 
and  by  every  other  crucified  martyr. 

6.  Christ  was  made  a  curse  for  us.  Gal.  3:  10,  '^  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us."  This  betokens  his  suffering  the  curse  of  the  divine  law,  or 
what  was  equivalent  to  it,  in  our  stead.  To  say  that  Christ  was 
made  a  curse,  because  the  manner  of  his  death  was  similar  to 
that  which  those  died  who  were  under  the  law  deemed  cursed, 
viz.  by  hanging  on  a  trSe,  is  to  say,  that  Christ  was  made  a  curse 
for  us  in  no  other  sense  than  Peter,  or  any  other  martyr  who  has 
ever  been  crucified. 

7.  We  are  said  to  be  forgiven  and  justified  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  and  in  his  name.  I  John  2:  12,  "  Because  your  sins 
are  forgiven  you  for  his  name's  sake.'^  1  Cor.  6:  4,  "  But  ye 
are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  These  texts  most 
obviously  import,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  atonement  and  merit  of 
Christ,  we  are  forgiven  and  justified.  As  to  the  objection  to  this 
construction  of  these  texts  taken  from  Gen.  26:  24,  "  Fear  not, 
I  am  with  thee  and  will  bless  thee  and  multiply  thy  seed /or  my 
servant  Abraham's  sake,''  and  from  Deut.  9:  27,  in  which  God 
was  entreated  to  remember  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  to 
forgive  the  sin  of  their  posterity  ;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  God 
bound  himself  by  covenant  with  those  patriarchs  to  bless  thein 
and  their  posterity.  And  when  God,  in  Gen.  26:  24,  says  to  Isaac, 
^^  I  will  bless  thee  for  my  servant  Abraham's  sake,"  the  meaning 
doubtless  is,  that  he  would  bless  Isaac,  on  ^account  of  the  cove- 
nant which  he  had  made  with  Abraham,  and  in  the  fulfihnent  of 
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the  promises  of  that  covenant.  And  when,  in  Deut.  9:  27,  Mo- 
ses pleads  that  God  would  "  remember  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob, and  not  look  on  the  sin  of  that  people,"  he  doubtless  had 
respect  to  the  same  covenant  which  was  first  made  with  Abra- 
ham, and  afterward  with  Isaac  and  Jacob.  That  this  was  the 
real  meaning  of  Moses  is  manifest,  from  Ex.  32:  13,  where  the 
tmnsaction  is  recorded,  to  which  he  refers,  in  Deut.  9:  27,  "  Re- 
member Abraham,  Isaac  and  Israel,  thy  servants,  to  whom  thou 
8warest  by  thine  own  self,  and  saidest  unto  them,  I  will  multiply 
your  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  all  this  land  that  I  have 
8j)oken  of,  will  I  give  to  your  seed,  and  they  shall  enjoy  it  for- 
ever ;"  in  which,  you  see,  Moses  pleads  not  the  ]:)ersonal  merit  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  as  the  ground  of  divine  favor  to  their 
posterity ;  but  the  covenant  which  God  had  made  with  them, 
and  the  oath  and  promises  of  that  covenant. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Israelites  are  never  said 
to  be  forgiven /or  the  name^s  sake,  or  to  be  justified  in  the  name 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  reason  doubtless  is,  that 
this  means  something  different  from  pardoning  them  agreeably  to 
the  promises  made  to  those  their  ancestors. 

To  justify  in  the  name  of  Christ,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  means,  as  is  conceded  by  those  who  most  violently  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  to  justify  "  as  Christ,  or  in  the 
place  of  Christ.^^  Thus  our  Lord  says,  "  Many  shall  come  in 
my  name,"  that  is  "  in  my  place  or  character, ^^  and  "  pretending 
to  be  what  I  am,  the  Messiah."  And  again,  he  says,  "the  Comforter, 
whom  the  Father  shall  send  in  my  name,"  that  is,  "  in  my  place" 
Now,  this  concession  contains  all  that  we  plead  for.  Believers 
are  justified  "  as  Christ,  or  in  the  place  of  Christ ;"  or  as  if  they 
were  Christ,  and  were  possessed  of  his  merit ;  or,  as  some  choose 
to  speak,  as  viewed  and  considered  as  in  Christ,  and  one  with 
him.  They  are  justified  in  the  place  or  stead  of  Christ,  and  as 
if  they  had  personally  wrought  out  the  same  righteousness  and 
satisfaction  which  Christ  has  wrought  out  for  them ;  even  as  he 
suffered  and  died  in  their  place  and  stead,  and  as  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  all  their  sins. 

So  that  it  seems,  the  opposers  themselves  of  this  doctrine  can 
put  no  construction  on  this  scriptural  phrase,  but  what  fully  im- 
plies the  substitution  and  atonement  of  Christ. 

If  then  Christ  did  die,  not  as  a  martyr,  and  to  establish  and 
confirm  the  gospel,  but  as  a  substitute  to  atone  for  the  sins  of 
his  people ;  let  us  now  inquire,  whether  this  measure  were  ne- 
cessary, and  for  what  reason  it  was  necessary. 

1.  We  may  argue  the  necessity  of  it  from  the  very  fact  itself. 
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We  cannot  imagine,  that  either  God  the  Father  or  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  would  ever  have  consented  to  the  death  of  Christ,  for  the 
end  before  mentioned,  unless  it  had  been  of  absolute  necessity. 
God  never  does  anything  in  vain  ;  and  as  Christ  was  his  only  be* 
gotten  and  well  beloved  Son,  so  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  did  not 
delight  in  his  misery,  and  would  never  have  permitted,  and  much 
less  himself  have  inflicted  it,  unless  it  had  been  necessary.  With 
equal  strength  we  may  argue  from  the  wisdom  of  Christ,  that  he 
himself  would  never  have  consented  to  endure  the  misery  of  the 
cross,  if  it  had  not  been  necessary. 

2.  We  argue  the  necessity  of  Christ's  death  and  atonement 
from  several  declarations  of  scripture.  "  Other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid  ;  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  "  There 
is  no  other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved ;  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other."  "  Thus 
it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,"  Luke  24:  46.  "  If  there  had  been 
a  law  given,  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness 
should  have  been  by  the  law,"  Gal.  3:  12.  "If  righteousness 
come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain,"  Chap.  2:  21.  With 
the  same  force  may  we  argue,  that  if  righteousness  come  by  the 
mere  sovereign  goodness  of  God,  without  an  atonement,  then 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  For  Christ's  death  was  no  more  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  christian  religion,  and  by  that  to  lead  sinners 
to  repentance  and  acceptance  with  God,  than  it  was  to  establish 
and  to  lead  them  to  obey  the  moral  law,  that  they  might  obtain 
acceptance  by  that.  If  then  the  apostle  mean,  that  if  righteous- 
ness come  by  the  moral  law,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain,  he  is  dead 
in  vain  if  righteousness  come  by  repentance  and  reformation ;  for 
these  are  a  conformity  to  the  moral  law.  And  he  is  truly  dead 
in  vain,  unless  he  died  to  make  atonement  for  sin ;  because  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  repentance  and  reformation  might  have  been 
obtained  without  Christ's  death. 

Again,  if  acceptance  and  pardon  be  by  repentance  and  refor- 
mation, they  are  by  the  moral  law,  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
they  are  by  repentance  and  reformation ;  for  these  are  works  of 
the  law,  and  a  conformity  to  it.  But  the  moral  law  had  been 
given  ;  therefore  there  had  been  a  law  given,  which  could  have 
given  life  ;  and  of  consequence,  by  the  authority  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;  which  is  absurd.  From  the  whole, 
is  it  not  manifest,  that  pardon  and  life  cannot  be  by  repentance 
and  reformation  only,  but  must  be  by  the  death,  substitution  and 
atonement  of  Christ  ? 

3.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  death  and  atonement  may  be  ar- 
gued from  rational  considerations.     If  repentance,  including  re- 
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fonnatioDy  be  all  that  k  neoessair  to  pardon  and  acoeptenoe  with 
God,  then  the  ^ory  of  God,  and  the  good  and  proqierity  of  his 
kingdom  require  no  more.  Whatever  these  require,  and  nothing 
more,  is  necessary  in  order  to  pardon.  But  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  the  universe  taken  as  a  system ;  and  the  deckrative  g^ory  of 
God  is  the  highest  perfection,  good  or  prosperity  of  this  system. 

If,  therefore,  the  good  of  the  universal  system  require  no  more, 
in  order  to  the  pardon  of  the  sinner,  than  hiis  bare  repentance 
and  reformation,  then  the  glory  of  God  requires  no  more.  Agun, 
if  the  good  of  the  universe  require  no  more,  then  justice  requires 
no  more.  For,  whenever  a  crime  is  'committed  against  any  com- 
munity, and  the  government  of  it)  if  there  be  no  substitution  or 
atonement,  the  crime  deserves  just  such  a  punishment  as  the  pub- 
lic good  requirea.  The  requirement  of  the  public  good  is  the 
exact  measure  of  justice  in  this  case.  Now,  therefore,  if  the  pub- 
Gc  good  of  the  universe  require  no  more  c^  the  sinner,  in  order 
to  pardon,  than  that  he  repent  and  reform^  this  is  all  that  justice 
requires  of  him,  and  he  justly  deserves  no  other  punishment  than 
this.  Now,  this  is  no  punishment  at  all,  no  evil,  but  an  invalu- 
able good.  Therefore  sm,  by  which  he  deserves  no  more,  is  no 
moral  evil,  no  crime  at  all ;  which  is  absurd,  and  consequently 
the  principle  from  which  it  follows,  viz.  that  repentance  and  re- 
formation are  all  that  is  necessary  to  pardon  and  acceptance 
with  God,  is  absurd  also. 

But  if  we  allow  that  sin  is  a  crime  or  moral  evil,  it  deserves 
punishment,  and  the  general  good  of  the  universe  requires  that 
punishment,  and  consequently  does  not  admit,  that  the  sinner  be 
acquitted  from  it,  but  in  consequence  of  something  done  or  suf- 
fered, which,  to  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  law  and 
government,  and  so,  of  securing  the  general  good,  is  equivalent 
to  the  punishment  of  the  sinner  according  to  law ;  and  this  is  the 
very  atonement  for  which  we  plead. 

The  great  plea  of  the  opposers  of  the  atonement  is,  that  God's 
infinite  goodness  secures  pardon  to  the  penitent,  in  consequence 
of  his  repentance  only.  But  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  seeks 
invariably  what  the  general  good  of  the  universe  requires,  and 
that  only.  Therefore,  if  the  goodness  of  God  require  the  peni- 
tent to  be  pardoned  in  consequence  of  his  repentance  only,  the 
general  good  requires  the  same,  and  of  course  does  not  admit  of 
his  punishment.  But  if  the  general  good  do  not  admit  that  the 
penitent  be  punished,  justice  does  not  admit  of  it ;  for,  as  be- 
fore observed,  the  measure  of  justice,  when  no  atonement  is  made, 
is  the  general  good.  And  if  justice  do  not  admit  of  his  punish- 
ment, he  deserves  no  punishment,  sin  is  no  crime,  and  there  is 
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no  grace  in  his  acquittal.  Yet  the  opposers  of  the  atonement 
are  great  advocates  for  free  grace  in  pardon  ;  and  it  is  truly  sur- 
prising that  they  do  not  see  their  own  perfect  inconsistence. 
Certainly  there  is  no  free  grace  in  pardoning  that  which  is  no 
crime.  That  is  no  crime  which  deserves  no  punishment.  That 
deserves  no  punishment,  which,  if  there  be  no  atonement,  the 
general  good  does  not  require  to  be  punished,  frowned  upon,  or 
restrained  by  some  penalty. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  this  scheme  of  forgiveness  on 
bare  repentance  and  reformation,  overthrows  all  moral  govern- 
ment. It  does  so,  as  it  enervates  and  overthrows  the  moral  law. 
The  moral  law  is  the  law,  by  which  God  requires  of  us  a  certain 
course  of  moral  conduct,  on  a  certain  penalty.  But,  if  this  threat- 
en no  penalty  besides  repentance  and  reformation,  it  threatens  no 
penalty  at  all,  no  evil,  but  a  blessing.  Consequently  it  is  no  law, 
no  authoritative  injunction,  nor  is  any  moral  government  to  be 
maintained  by  it. 

Besides,  certainly  that  is  no  rule  of  moral  government,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  is  no  moral  evil,  and  exposes  to  no  punishment. 

Any  human  government  in  the  world  would  be  dissolved,  and 
all  authority  in  it  abolished,  if  it  were  to  proceed  on  the  maxim 
of  pardoning  all  crimes  on  bare  repentance.  And  as  we  have  no 
other  way  to  form  an  idea  of  God,  but  to  ascribe  to  him  in  an  in- 
finite degree,  all  the  perfections  of  a  human  spirit,  abstracting 
all  imperfection ;  so  we  have  no  way  to  form  an  idea  of  the  di- 
vine government,  but  by  ascribing  to  it  everything  most  excel- 
lent in  human  governments,  abstracting  all  imperfections. 

Thus  we  see,  not  only  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  in  order 
to  forgiveness,  but  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary,  which  is,  that 
the  law  and  government  of  God  would  without  it  be  weakened, 
dishonored,  and,  in  a  degree  at  least,  dissolved  ;  just  as  any  hu- 
man law  and  government  would  be  weakened,  by  suffering  the 
lawless  and  disobedient  to  pass  with  impunity,  and  without  mea- 
sures taken  to  support  that  law  and  government. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  so  far 
as  I  know,  are  the  following  : 

1.  That  it  is  incredible,  that  Christ,  a  divine  person,  should 
die  for  sinners.  Answer.  If  this  be  incredible,  it  must  be  so, 
either  because  it  is  incredible,  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  so  great 
sin,  as  to  make  so  great  an  atonement  necessary  ;  or  because  it  is 
incredible,  that  God  should  have  so  much  goodness  as  to  be  wil- 
ling to  give  his  Son,  and  his  Son  have  so  much  goodness  as  to  be 
willing  to  give  himself  to  die  for  us.  As  to  the  first  supposed 
ground  of  incredibility,  that  our  demerit  cannot  be  so  great  as  to 
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require  so  great  an  atonement,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  are 
very  improper  judges  of  our  own  demerit,  both  because  of  our  ig- 
norance and  incapacity  to  determine  in  the  case,  and  because  we 
are  prepossessed  in  our  own  favor.  Still  clear  light  may  be  ob- 
tained on  the  subject,  if  we  candidly  attend  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
son and  revelation. 

Either  all  men  are  to  be  finally  saved,  or  they  are  not.  If  all 
are  not  to  be  saved,  some  will  suffer  an  endless  punishment ;  for 
that  very  failure  of  final  salvation  is  an  endless  punishment,  as 
they  doubtless  are  excluded  from  scJvation  on  account  of  their 
sins.  If  some  suffer  an  endless  punishment,  doubtless  end- 
less punishment  is  just,  and  deserved  by  both  those  who  suffer  it, 
and  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  for  that  which  is  inflicted  on  the  dam- 
ned, is  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  is  threatened  to  all  sinners,  by 
a  just  law  and  a  just  God.  But  an  endless  punishment  is  an  in- 
finite evil,  and  that  sin,  by  which  all  men  deserve  an  infinite  nat- 
ural evil,  is  doubtless  an  infinite  moral  evil.  And  no  wonder,  that 
an  infinite  sin,  or  moral  evil  should  require  an  atonement  of  infi- 
nite value.  Thus,  on  the  supposition,  that  all  are  not  finally  to 
be  saved,  it  appears,  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  and  requires  an  in- 
finite atonement.  It  is  not  incredible  then,  that  such  an  atone- 
ment is  provided. 

Let  us  take  the  other  supposition,  that  all  men  are  to  be  final- 
ly saved.  On  this  supposition,  all  are  to  be  saved  from  some 
punishment.  This  punishment  is  either  temporary  or  endless.  If 
it  be  endless,  it  is  just  and  deserved,  because  threatened  by  a  just 
God,  and  we  become  liable  to  it  by  his  ihrcatenings.  But  if  we 
deserve  an  endless  punishment,  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  and  so  re- 
quires an  infinite  atonement. 

If  the  punishment  from  which  all  are  saved,  be  temporary,  it 
must  be  a  temporary  punishment  of  longer  duration  than  that 
which  the  damned  suffer  in  hell.  Because,  as  the  damned  actu- 
ally do  suffer  that  punishment,  all  men  are  not  saved  from  that. 
But  there  is  no  longer  punishment  threatened  in  scripture,  than 
that  which  is  endured  by  the  damned,  and  which  is  in  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture  said  to  be  forever  and  ever  ;  and  therefore  no 
man  is,  or  ever  was  exposed  to  such  longer  punishment,  and  of 
course  no  man  is  capable  of  salvation  from  it.  This  then  is  not 
the  punishment  from  which  all  men  are  saved.  So  that  we  are 
necessitated  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  all  men  shall  be 
saved,  they  shall  be  saved  from  an  endless  punishment ;  and 
therefore  were  exposed  by  the  law  of  a  just  and  holy  God  to  such 
a  punishment ;  and  this  shows,  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  and  re- 
quires an  infinite  atonement.     Tlierefore  the  substitution  and  vi- 
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carious  death  of  Christ  are  not  incredible  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  our  demerit. 

If,  then,  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  is  incredible  at  all,  it  must 
be  incredible  that  God  had  so  much  goodness  as  to  give  his  Son, 
and  that  his  Son  had  so  much  goodness  as  to  give  himself  to  die 
for  sinners.  But  I  presume,  that  all  who  allow,  that  the  good- 
ness of  God  is  infinite,  will  allow,  that  it  is  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pression of  goodness  made  in  the  gift  of  his  Son ;  and  so.  as  to 
the  goodness  of  Christ.  But  few,  if  any,  will  deny  that  the  good- 
ness of  God  is  infinite.  Especially  those  who  declaim  so  vehe- 
mently on  the  free  and  infinite  grace  of  God,  as  all  those  do  who 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement,  cannot  pretend  that 
God's  goodness  is  not  such  as  to  afford  the  unspeakable  gift  of 
his  Son. 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ,  if  it  were  ever 
so  real,  would  not  answer  the  end  which  it  is  proposed  to  answer ; 
viz.  the  same  end  as  was  designed  to  be  answered  by  the  threat- 
ening and  punishment  of  the  sinner.  This  end  is  the  restrain- 
ing others  from  sin.  Others,  by  seeing  the  sinner  punished,  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  be  restrained  from  that  conduct  which 
brought  him  to  that  punishment.  And  if  their  substitute  must 
suffer  in  future,  they  might  from  compassion  to  him  avoid  sin. 
But  when  he  has  suffered  already,  what  motive  is  there  to  restrain 
any  from  sin  ?  This  is  the  objection  ;  to  which  I  answer,  that 
though  the  motive  of  compassion  to  our  substitute  cannot  now 
operate  to  restrain  men  from  sin,  since  he  has  already  suffered 
all  that  he  ever  was  to  suffer ;  yet  in  his  death  there  are  other 
very  powerful  motives  exhibited,  to  restrain  men  from  sin.  In  his 
death  we  see  God's  hatred  of  trangression,  and  his  determination 
to  punish  it,  as  clearly  as  in  the  damnation  of  the  wicked.  There- 
fore, if  the  consideration  of  the  latter  tends  to  restrain  men  from 
sin,  why  not  the  former  ? 

Though  Christ  has  already  died,  yet  no  man  will  escape  the 
curse  of  the  law  on  that  account,  unless  he  repent  and  forsake 
sin  and  walk  in  newness  of  life.  And  if  any  man  presume  on 
that  account,  that  he  shall  not  be  punished,  and  thence  take  oc- 
casion to  be  remiss  in  his  duty  and  to  indulge  himself  in  sin  ;  he 
may  be  sure,  that  he  is  deluding  himself,  and  is  going  fast  in  the 
road  which  leads  to  destruction. 

3.  It  is  also  objected,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  free  grace  of  God  in  the  pardon  of  the  sinner. 
This  objection  seems  to  arise  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  doctrine. 
To  make  satisfaction  for  another  by  a  literal  payment  of  a  debt, 
is  indeed  inconsistent  with  grace  in  the  forgiveness  of  the  debt. 
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But  to  make  satisfaction  for  a  crime  by  the  vicarious  suffering  of 
another  person,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  grace  in  the  pardon 
of  the  criminal.  As  long  as  he  deserves  not  impunity,  whatever 
may  be  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his  friend  or  substitute,  so  long  his 
impunity  is  the  fruit  of  grace.  The  sufferings  and  obedience  of 
his  substitute  make  no  alteration  in  the  personal  character  of  the 
criminal. 

4.  Another  objection  is,  that  it  is  unjust  that  the  innocent 
should  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  the  guilty.  If  either  must 
suffer  for  the  other,  it  seems  that  the  guilty  ought  rather  to  suffer 
for  the  innocent,  than  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  An^ioer,  If 
it  would  have  been  ever  so  unjust,  provided  the  innocent  had  not 
consented  ;  yet  his  consent  entirely  removes  the  ground  of  the 
objection.  Suppose  a  parent  were  by  authority,  without  his  con- 
sent, punished  in  a  fine  for  the  crime  of  his  son  ;  he  would  doubt- 
less have  reason  to  complain  of  injustice. 

But  if  the  parent  consent  to  pay  the  very  same  fine  in  behalf 
of  his  son,  no  pretence  of  injustice  to  the  parent  can  be  made. 
So,  if  Christ,  without  his  consent,  had  been  compelled  to  suffer 
in  the  stead  of  sinners,  it  might  have  been  matter  of  wonder,  and 
complaint.  But  as  he  has  consented  and  voluntarily  offered  him- 
self to  do  and  suffer  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God,  yea,  even 
chosen  it,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  objection. 

5.  It  is  objected,  that  if  it  was  necessary,  that  the  justice  of 
God  be  satisfied  before  any  sin  could  be  pardoned,  and  Christ  be 
God  as  well  as  the  Father ;  the  justice  of  Christ  ought  to  have 
been  satisfied  in  the  first  place.  If  so,  what  other  infinite  being 
has  made  satisfaction  to  him  ?  And  if  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
required  no  satisfaction,  why  should  the  divine  nature  of  the  Fa- 
ther re(iuire  any  ?  This  is  answered  by  explaining  what  is  meant 
by  satisfying  the  justice  of  God.  The  justice  of  God  here  means, 
justice  to  himself  as  a  sovereign  and  supreme  head  and  guardian 
of  the  universe  ;  and  justice  to  himself  in  this  view,  is  justice  to 
the  universe  as  a  system  ;  and  justice  to  the  universe  is  that 
which  secures  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  universe.  So 
that  to  satisfy  divine  justice  is  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  uni- 
versal system  and  secure  the  interests  of  it.  Therefore,  whatever 
secures  the  general  good,  satisfies  divine  justice.  And  when  once 
divine  justice  is  thus  satisfied,  the  satisfaction  extends,  not  only 
to  the  divine  nature  of  the  Father,  but  equally  to  the  divine  na- 
ture of  the  Son  ;  and  there  is  no  need,  that  another  satisfaction 
be  made  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son  in  particular. 

6.  Some  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  substitution  and 
atonement  represents  God  as  implacable  and  unmerciful ;  as  in- 
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sisting  on  all  that  justice  demands  ;  as  unwilling  to  recede  at  all 
from  the  rigor  of  justice,  but  exacting  it  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
This  also  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  justice.  If  the  ob- 
jector mean,  that  God  insists  on  all  that  distributive  justice,  or  jus- 
tice to  the  sinner  considered  in  his  own  person  admits,  this  is  not 
true  ;  for  then  he  would  insist  on  his  eternal  damnation,  notwith- 
standing all  that  Christ  has  done  and  suffered.  But  if  he  mean, 
that  God  insists  on  all  which  public  justice  requires,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  But  then  the  objection  comes  to  this  only,  that 
God  insists  on  all  which  the  general  good,  the  good  of  his  king- 
dom, or  the  good  of  the  creation  requires,  and  will  not  pardon 
sinners,  but  in  a  way  which  is  consistent  with  the  general  good 
of  the  creation.  And  is  this  made  a  matter  of  objection  ?  Will 
any  man  pretend,  that  it  is  required  by  the  divine  perfection,  or 
that  it  is  consistent  with  those  perfections,  to  pardon  sinners  in 
a  way  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  good  ?  This  can 
never  be,  till  goodness  is  turned  into  malice,  and  malice  into  good- 
ness. 

Therefore,  so  far  is  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  properly  under- 
stood, from  representing  the  Deity  as  implacable  and  unmerciful, 
that  since  the  atonement  is  no  more  than  a  measure  taken  by  in- 
finite wisdom,  to  prepare  the  .way  for  pardon,  consistently  with 
the  general  good  and  happiness,  it  represents  God  to  be  as  ready 
to  show  mercy  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  good  ;  and  more 
ready  to  show  mercy  than  this,  it  cannot  be  pretended  to  be  desir- 
able that  he  should  be. 


The  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  our  substitute,  is  the  essence  of  the  gospel.  Without  this 
doctrine,  the  gospel  would  not  be  essentially  distinguished  from 
any  other  religion.  Those  who  reject  the  atonement,  reject  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity ;  and  they  suppose  that  Christ 
is  a  mere  man,  who  came  to  preach  repentance  and  reformation, 
as  necessary  and  preparatory  to  future  eternal  happiness.  What 
then  was  there  peculiar  in  the  character  of  Christ  ?  The  apostles 
preached  repentance  and  reformation  as  necessary  to  the  same 
end,  and  enforced  them  with  the  same  motives  and  arguments. 
Christ  is  said  to  be  a  Savior,  and  to  have  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  those  who  were  lost.  But  in  what  sense  is  he,  on  this  plan, 
a  Savior,  different  from  the  apostles  ?  As  he  preached  repent- 
ance and  reformation,  so  did  they ;  as  he  enforced  these  duties 
by  the  motives  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  so 
did  they ;  as  he  was  successful  in  his  preachings,  so  were  they 
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Still  more  successful ;  as  they  were  mere  men,  so  was  he.  If  it 
should  be  said,  that  Christ,  though  a  mere  man,  and  a  mere 
preacher  of  repentance  and  reformation,  is  entitled  to  the  high 
and  distinguishing  appellation  of  the  Savior,  because  he  was  a 
better  preacher,  and  preached  the  gospel  more  fully  and  complete- 
ly than  they,— I  ask,  how  this  appears?  What  is  a  better  proof 
of  the  goodness  of  preaching,  than  the  success  of  it  ?  Yet,  as 
before  observed,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  preaching  of  the  apos- 
tles was  more  successful,  than  that  of  Christ.  Nor  does  it  appear 
by  the  records  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ  preached  re- 
pentance and  reformation,  or  any  other  evangelical  doctrines, 
more  fully  and  plainly,  or  enforced  them  with  stronger  motives 
than  the  apostles.  Why  then  are  not  they  as  properly  to  be  de- 
nominated Saviors,  Redeemers,  the  Savior  of  the  world,  etc.  as 
Jesus  Christ?  What  gives  him,  in  preference  to  them,  a  right 
to  these  distinguishing  titles? 

Some  say,  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  we  deny,  so  long  as 
we  hold  salvation  by  Christ ;  and  by  salvation  by  Christ,  they 
mean  salvation  by  repentance  and  reformation,  as  preached  by 
Christ.  But  salvation  by  repentance  and  reformation  was  the 
very  same,  as  preached  by  Christ,  and  as  preaclied  by  the  apostles. 
Therefore  it  is  of  no  consequence,  according  to  this  scheme,  what 
we  deny,  so  long  as  we  hold  salvation  by  repentance  and  reform- 
ation, whether  they  be  preached  by  Christ  or  the  apostles ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  we  hold  salvation  by  Christ, 
or  salvation  by  Pjiul ;  whether  we  liold,  that  Christ  or  Paul  is  the 
Savior  or  Redeemer  of  mankind.  The  essence  of  the  cfospel  is 
salvation  to  the  penitent ;  and  by  whom  it  is  preached,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference. 

This  is  the  gospel  as  some  understand  it ;  and  when  once  \vc 
have  gone  so  far,  why  may  we  not  proceed  a  step  further,  a/id 
hold  salvation  by  Seneca  and  Cicero?  They  taught  the  neces- 
sity of  good  morals  and  reformation,  and  therefore  the  necessity 
of  repentance.  Thus,  according  to  the  scheme  now  under  con- 
sideration, they  preached  the  gospel,  or  that  which  entitles  any 
man  to  future  eternal  happiness.  Why  therefore  were  not  Sene- 
ca and  Cicero,  as  really,  and  in  the  same  sense,  Saviors  of  the 
world,  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? 

So  that  to  preach  the  gospel  according  to  this  scheme,  is  to 
give  up  the  whole  of  it,  as  a  peculiar  scheme  of  religion,  and  to 
return  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  religion  of  the  pagans. 

Those  who  hold  the  scheme  of  the  gospel  now  under  consid- 
eration, are  anxious  to  remove  the  objections  of  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans, and  to  make  the  way  easy  for  them  to  embrace  and 
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profess  Christianity.  Therefore  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Trinity 
and  the  atonement  are,  in  condescension  to  the  incredulity  of 
those  unbelievers,  to  be  given  up  by  the  christian  world.  And 
why  should  we  not  proceed  a  step  further  in  our  liberality,  and 
take  all  pagans  also  into  the  pale  of  the  church  ?  They  hold 
the  necessity  of  repentance  and  reformation  of  morals,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  now  before  us,  are  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  since  they  hold  all  that  is  essential  to  our  religion, 
why  should  we  be  so  narrow  and  bigoted,  as  to  reject  them  on  ac- 
count of  mere  circumstantials  1  As  to  their  polytheism,  this  is  a 
mere  error  of  judgment,  for  which  true  liberality  forbids  that  they 
should  be  rejected.  Indeed,  the  advocates  for  the  liberal  scheme, 
which  rejects  the  divinity  ojf  Christ,  the  atonement,  etc.  cannot 
consistently,  on  account  of  polytheism,  reject  the  pagans  from 
their  charity  and  communion.  They  profess  to  have  charity  for 
those  who  hold,  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  godhead, 
though,  in  their  view,  they  are  tritheists ;  therefore  they  may 
and  must,  to  be  consistent,  have  charity  for  pagans  and  polythe- 
ists,  and  admit  them  into  the  church  as  true  christians,  in  reali- 
ty, whatever  seeming  impropriety  there  may  be  in  the  application 
of  the  name. 


APPENDIX, 


THE  PERFECT  AND  UPRIGHT  MAN. 

%^  Discourse  on  occasion  of  iht  death  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D. 
President  of  Union  College^  delivered  .August  3, 1801,  m  Me  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  at  Schenectady^  by  Robert  Smith,  ^.  M,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Savannah, 

Men  and  Brethren, — ^What  mean  those  tolling  bells,  and  sable  signs  ? 
Why  that  melancholy  gloom  which  rests  upon  your  countenances  ?  Alas ! 
alas !  a  golden  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God  is  fallen — a  radiant  lamp  in  the 
seat  of  science  is  extinguished — a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  is  set — thx 
GREAT  Edwards  is  no  more  ;  therefore  we  mourn. 

Doleful  in  tlte  extreme,  is  the  occasion  of  our  meeting.  *^  A  day  of 
darkness  and  of  gloominess  "  is  the  present :  yea,  "  a  day  of  clouds  and  of 
thick  darkness."  Zion,  city  of  our  God !  well  may  shades  of  deep  distress 
thicken  around  your  walls.  ''A  burning  and  a  shining  light"  is  taken 
down.  Lovers  of  virtue  and  science,  in  general !  Union  CoUege !  Rela- 
tives of  the  DEAR  deceased  in  particular!  well  may  you  weep.  Your  loss 
is  great  Your  friend,  your  father  is  taken  from  you.  His  precious  re- 
mains, cold  and  lifeless,  are  laid  in  the  dust ;  there  to  abide  ^  Till  the 
heavens  shall  be  no  more." 

Mournful  event  indeed !  Where,  exclaims  the  bleeding  heart,  shall 
consolation  be  found  ?  My  troubled  soul,  tell  me  where.  In  submission 
to  the  sovereign  will  of  Heaven,  "all  nature  cries  aloud."  Yea,  proclaims 
the  voice  of  eternal  truth,  "  The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth."  In  his 
government,  "  let  the  earth  rejoice."  Righteous  Ruler  of  the  universe  ! 
King  supreme!  Sovereign  Disposer  of  the  destinies  of  man!  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  we  bow  before  thy  throne.  Thou  hast 
taken  our  father  from  us.     We  submit — we  adore  thy  bereaving  hand. 

While  we  thus  repair  to  God  for  consolation,  we  would  also  contemplate 
his  work.  The  life  and  character  of  this  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord,  we 
would  review.  In  order  to  this,  the  following  scripture  is  chosen,  as  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  instruct  and  console  us  on  the  mournful  occasion: 

Psalm  37 :  37.  —  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace. 

An  excellent  means  of  improvement  and  comfort,  under  a  bereavement 
like  the  present,  is  here  prescribed.  Engaged  as  directed,  the  energy  of 
motive  to  christian  duty  is  felt,  while  the  healing  balm  is  applied.  For 
such  is  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  that  example  stimulates  most 
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forcibly :  yea,  such  is  its  constitution,  that  the  bursting  heart,  by  giving  vent 
to  its  sorrows,  feels  relieved.  It  takes  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  speaking 
its  woes,  in  telling  its  loss,  in  recollecting  and  recounting  the  excellencies 
of  an  object  torn  for  ever  from  its  embrace. , 

And  while,  with  a  trembling  hand,  we  endeavor  to  draw  some  of  the 
outlines  of  the  character  of  this  great  and  good  man,  we  feel  sanctioned  in 
the  attempt  by  usage  the  most  ancient  and  universal.  Shall  heathen  poets, 
in  exalted  verse,  celebrate  the  praises  of  their  heroes  and  rank  them  with 
their  gods  ?  Or,  to  use  a  much  higher  authority,  does  a  poet  divinely  io' 
spired,  depict  the  character  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  ^  call  forth  the  s}'m- 
pathetic  tear"  on  occasion  of  their  death  }  And  shall  a  character  incompa- 
rably more  illustrious — shall  an  Edwards  be  forgotten  ?  Shall  we  bury 
his  memory  with  his  body  ?  No  ;  "  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting 
remembrance." 

From  sincere  respect  to  his  memory,  and  with  special  reference  to  our 
improvement,  let  us,  agreeably  to  the  method  which  our  text  suggests, 

L  Recount  some  of  the  leading  circumstances  in  the  life  and  character 
of  this  perftd  and  upright  man.     And, 

II.  Consider  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  behold  and  mark  him. 

I.  Wt  artto  recount  aomt  of  the  leading  circumstances  in  the  life  and  ckarae- 
tor  of  this  perfect  man. 

In  order  to  guard  against  misconstruction,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the 
epithet  perfect^  as  here  used  by  the  Psalmist,  and  applied  at  present,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  understood  as  conveying  the  idea  of  sinless  perfection.  In 
this  life,  such  a  state  is  utterly  unattainable.  If  we  say  that  we  are  thus 
perfect,  we  deceive  ourselves.  Such  a  thought  was  far  from  the  mind  of 
the  inspired  penman,  when  he  wrote  this  passage  ;  and  far  be  it  from  us, 
while  meditating  on  it,  with  reference  to  the  character  before  us.  Precious 
man  of  God !  Though  eminently  sanctified,  yet  not  exempt  was  he,  dur- 
ing liis  abode  on  earth,  from  tlie  remains  of  sin.  With  the  people  of  God 
in  every  age  he  doubtless  had  his  failings ;  though  what  they  were  we 
cannot  tell.  Never  liave  we  known,  among  men,  a  character  more  blame- 
less and  harmless,  more  exemplary  and  unexceptionably  fair.  Few  more 
holy  men,  perhaps,  have  ever  sojourned  on  earlli.  Rarely,  perhaps,  lias  a 
purer  spirit  ascended  to  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

A  character  so  distinguished,  demands  minute  and  circumstantiul  obser- 
vation. To  afford  you  much  aid  in  this  respect,  the  preacher  feels  his  in- 
sufficiency. His  youth,  his  inexperience,  with  scarcely  any  other  source 
of  information,  than  a  short  personal  intimacy  and  observation,  will,  it  is 
presumed,  plead  his  apolocy.  Unqualified  for  correct  detail,  let  us  attend 
to  some  obvious  points  of  light,  in  which  the  life  and  character  of  this  per- 
fect and  upright  man  may  be  viewed.     And  accordingly  let  us, 

1.  Mark  him  in  his  parentage.*  Highly  distinguished  was  he  in  this 
respect.     The  name  of  his  venerable  father,  is  in  all  the  churches,  both  in 


*  lie  was"  born  at  Norlhanipton,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  20th  of  May,  O  S. 
1745.  And  in  point  of  family  extraction  and  connection,  few,  if  any,  in  these 
United  States,  are  more  distinguished.  In  the  ilUistrious  catalogue  of  his  kin- 
dred, we  behold  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  learned  divines  and  profound 
civihans  that  our  country  has  ever  produced ;  and  all  of  them,  with  bat  few  ex- 
ceptions, eminent  for  their  vital  piety. 
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Europe  and  America  ;  and  will,  it  is  presumed,  never  be  forgotten,  while 
science  and  religion  have  a  friend  on  earth.  To  be  descended  from  such 
a  parent  is,  indeed,  a  higher  honor  than  to  claim  kindred  with  the  most  il* 
lustrious  eartlily  potentate.  N'ot  that  we  suppose  that  ancestors,  however 
distinguished,  necessarily  attach  real  dignity  to  a  character,  and  ensure 
intrinsic  worth.  No ;  the  observation  is  as  true  as  it  is  trite — *^  Divine 
grace  descends  not,  like  a  worldly  possession,  from  parent  to  child." 
Natural  endowments  of  body  and  mind  may  be,  and  often  are,  tlius  con* 
veyed.  By  the  mysterious  disposal  of  the  God  of  nature,  the  son  not  un« 
frequently  inherits  the  constitution  and  genius  of  his  father.*  But  gracious 
attainments  admit  not  of  lineal  descent  This  conceded,  still  it  may  be 
maintained,  that  a  religious  and  reputable  ancestry  is  far  from  being  a 
privilege  of  little  consequence  ;  as  thus  means  of  improvement  are  offered, 
advantages  conferred,  and  motives  to  propriety  of  conduct  presented,  which 
would,  otherwise,  not  have  been  enjoyed.  Those  who  are  thus  blessed, 
have  special  promises  to  plead.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  "^  I  will  pour 
my  spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring :  and  they 
shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the  water-courses." 
Accordingly  if  we  look  around,  and  observe  those  who  are  distinguished 
for  piety  and  integrity  of  character,  we  shall  find  them  in  general  de- 
scended, not  from  parents  vicious  and  degraded,  but  fi'om  ancestors  repu- 
table and  exemplary.  Peculiarly  favored  in  this  respect  was  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  whose  death  we  lament  And  the  advantages  he  thus  en- 
joyed, were  blessed.  His  character  was  worthy  the  dignity  of  his  family. 
This  will  appear,  if 

2.  We  mark  him  in  Ms  holy  temper  and  conduct  lie  dated  his  conversion 
to  God  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  While  pursuing  the  course  of  his 
collegial  studies,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  first  brought  to  a  saving  ac- 
quaintance with  the  God  of  his  fathcr.f  And  thus  we  find  that  the  most  of 
those  who  are  savingly  and  effectually  called,  generally,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  date  the  important  event  in  early  life.  More  commonly  rs  the 
renewing  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  exerted  on  the  young  and  tender  mind, 
than  on  the  heart,  which  has  been  rendered  callous  in  the  extreme,  by  long 
continuance  in  sin.     Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  usual  procedure  of  divine 

*  Rarely,  perhaps,  have  so  many  and  remarkable  circumstances  of  resemblance 
to  the  father  been  found  united  in  the  son,  as  we  discover  in  the  character  under 
consideration.  Was  the  fatlicr's  mind  peculiarly  formed  for  metaphysical  research, 
and  principally  employed  in  elucidating  objects  the  most  abstruse  ?  In  like  man- 
ner wa«  the  son's.  Did  the  father,  on  nis  first  settlement  in  the  ministry,  succeed 
his  grandfather  in  his  pastoral  charge  ?  So  did  the  son.  Was  the  father  obliged 
to  retire  from  tlie  congregation  witli  which  he  was  first  connected,  to  another  less 
eminent,  but  more  affectionate  ?  In  like  manner  was  tlie  son.  Was  the  father 
called  from  his  peaceful  retreat  to  the  presidency  of  a  college  ?  So  was  the  son. 
Was  the  father,  shortly  afler  assuming  the  functions  of  his  new  relation,  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  removed  by  death  ?     In  like  manner  was  tlie  son. 

t  He  became  a  student  in  Nassau  Hall,  at  Princeton,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
A.  D.  1761,  and  graduated  in  1765.  In  the  intermediate  period,  it  would  appear 
that  he  first  obtained  the  hope  of  reconciliation  to  God.  Among  several  dcKsuments 
of  tliis,  found  amontr  his  manuBcripts,  there  is  one  as  we  learn  through  a  very  di- 
rect and  authentic  channel,  which  contains  a  formnl  and  solemn  dedication  of  him- 
self unto  God.  This  paper  is  dated  September  the  17th,  1763.  And  in  it  he  write*, 
that  he  expected,  on  the  next  day,  to  receive  for  the  first  time,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord*!  supper. 
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grace,  it  wu  the  bappjr  lot  of  tLb  excellent  man  of  God,  to  experience  t 
ebaoge  of  heart  in  the  morning  of  hia  life.  And  the  holy  affoctiooa  of 
aoul  be  then  obtained^  **  grew  with  his  growth,  and  atrctogtfaened  with  hit 
atiength."  Hia  views  of  divine  olgecta,  like  the  morning  Uglit,  became 
brighter  and  brighten  Abiding  and  increasing  they  have  been.  Hia  pie^ 
waa  of  the  solid  and  scriptural  kind ;  ftr  removed  from  enthumstic  rap- 
ture on  the  one  hand,  or  frigid  apathy  on  the  other.  ^  It  had  Air  ita  foun- 
dation a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  perfections  of  God,  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  and  the  innate  depravity  of  the  heart,  accompanied  with 
eorrespondant  affectiona  of  souL  The  gkury  of  his  God  lay  near  hia  heart 
To  advance  it  was  his  leading  aim.  To  submit  to  the  divine  sovereigntyt 
to  have  his  will  absorbed  in  the  will  of  his  God,  content  that  Jehovah 
■hould  reign  and  rule,  was-  his  fervent  desire  and  constant  endeavor.  If 
ever  there  be  a  heaven  on  earth,  it  is  in  such  an  ezerciae  of  aoul ;  and  this 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  entered  largely  into  the  experience  of  thii 
eminent  saint  The  &vior  of  men  was  dear  to  his  heart  The  Interesli 
of  his  cross  were  most  precious  in  his  sight  I£s  blood  waa  hia  only 
ground  of  hope.  Let  the  Lord  our  righteoiianess  be  exalted ;  but  let  na- 
fiil  man  be  humbled;  waa  the  abiding  sentiment  of  his  souL  Of  the  aw- 
ful malignity  of  ain,  aa  rebellion  against  the  government  of  God,  he  pos- 
sessed the  most  impressive  views;  and  none,  perhapa,  ever  had  a  deeper 
and  more  humbling  aenae  of  the  depravity  and  nKwal  inal»li^  of  man  in 
hia  preaent  imperfect  atate. 

The  divine  image  thus  stamped  on  hia  heart,  shone  fbrth  In  aU  his  life. 
In  his  habitual  deportment,  we  behold  a  bright  constellation  of  viftoei^ 
which  cannot  but  arrest  our  highest  admiration  and  moat  profound  respect 
Having  imbibed  the  spirit,  he  carefully  followed  the  example  of  him  "who 
is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  and  separate  from  siDners."  Those  who 
knew  him  best,  esteemed  him  most.  How  humble  and  self-denied ;  bow 
meek  and  unaiisuming ;  how  cautious  of  giving  offence  ;  how  willing  to 
take  counsel ;  yea,  solicitous  to  obtain  it,  from  those  who  were  far  inferior 
to  him  in  age,  station  and  wisdom!  How  simple  in  his  manners,  but 
manly  in  his  feelings ;  magnanimous  without  being  proud ;  just  without  be- 
ing harsh  ;  prudent  without  cunning ;  serious  without  austerity.  How  be- 
nevolent to  all;  how  full  of  affection  to  his  children  and  the  dear  partners 
of  his  souL  How  com|)a88ionate  to  the  distressed ;  how  true  to  his  friends ; 
how  discreet  in  the  management  of  his  affairs ;  how  faithful  in  his  various 
relations ;  how  sincere  in  his  professions ;  how  deliberate  in  resolving ; 
how  firm  to  his  resolutions ;  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his  country, 
and  tlie  true  rights  of  man  in  general,  how  decided  a  friend !  That  all 
men  are  born  equally  free,  was  his  firm  belief;  and  by  this  maxim  of  eter- 
nal justice,  he  regulated  his  practice.f     Let  us, 

*  As  he  was  in  the  habit  of  viewing  every  object,  however  tender  and  afiecting, 
with  the  coinpoai^d  eye  of  the  devout  philosopher  and  profound  divine,  he,  conse- 
quently discovered,  on  most  occasions,  a  peculiar  calmness  of  temper  and  resigna- 
tion and  evenness  of  soul ;  which,  by  a  superficial  observer,  miffht  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  want  of  feeling.  When»a«  he  was,  in  fact,  far  from  being  a  stranger  to 
the  tender  charities  of  the  heart.  .Few  possessed  them  in  a  higher  degree,  and  few 
felt  more  tenderly  than  he  did.  Accordingly,  he  has  sometimes  been  known  to 
have  been  melted  into  tears  even  by  a  plamtive  tune  sung  by  a  worshipping  as- 
sembly. 

t  See  his  Sermon  on  Slavery. 
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3.  Mark  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine.  In  both  these  respects,  he  shone 
with  distinguished  lustre.  The  God  of  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a 
mind  strong  and  penetrating,  eminently  qualified  for  deep  research.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  left  behind  him  a  genius  more  profound  and  energetic,  in 
all  this  western  world.  To  these  uncommon  endowments,  application 
more  tlian  ordinary  was  added  ;  consequently,  his  attainments  in  science, 
particularly  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  the  more  abstruse  points  in 
theology,  were  such  as  to  do  honor  to  his  character,  honor  to. the  institution 
over  which  he  presided,  honor  to  his  countr}'.  As  a  polemic  writer,  his 
performances  will  long  endear  his  memory.  We  behold  in  him  that  same 
depth  of  penetration,  precision  of  thought,  logical  deduction,  and  correct- 
ness of  expression,  which  have  rendered  the  name  of  his  father  so  famous 
in  the  learned  world.  *^  Great,"  indeed,  *^  is  the  truth,  as  exhibited  by  his 
masterly  ]>en,  and  it  will  prevail."  It  cannot  but  flash  conviction  on  the 
mind.*  While  his  mental  energies  were  more  immediately  directed  to- 
ward objects  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  common  minds,  he  failed  not 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  circle  of  science  in  general.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  a  verbal  and  sentimental  critic^  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
erudition,  he  was  far  above  mediocrity.f  To  observe  beauties,  and  par- 
ticularly to  discover  defects  in  polite  literature,  few  possessed  a  more  dis- 
cerning eye.  And  whatever  were  his  powers  of  execution  in  this  respect, 
it  is  evident  that  his  greatness  principally  consisted  in  acquirements,  which 
though  less  specious  to  the  superficial  mind,  were  yet  incomparably  more 
solid  in  themselves.  Grammatical  precision  and  classical  correctness  distin- 
guish his  style,  with  but  little  of  the  tinsel  of  ornament  or  glitter  of  expres- 
sion. A  scholar  so  accomplished,  a  writer  so  distinguished,  must  neces- 
sarily attract  general  notice.  The  learned  in  Europe  were  not  unacquainted 
with  his  character.^  Ametica  knew  his  worth.  The  rising  Seminary  of 
learning,  in  this  city,  bewails  its  loss.  During  the  short  period  that  he 
presided  over  it,  the  highest  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends  were 
more  than  fulfilled.  Long  will  the  patrons  of  the  institution  lament  the 
death  of  this  able  instructor  of  youth. 

As  a  minister  of  the  gospel  he  is,  also,  justly  entitled  to  our  highest  con- 
sideration and  respect  At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  entered  on  the 
arduous  and  important  duties  of  this  sacred  calling;  and  with  the  most 
persevering  diligence  and  increasing  ardor,  he  ever  pursued  its  objects. 
With  theology  in  its  various  relations,  and  the  history  of  the  Church  in  its 
dififerent  periods,  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  The  dodrints  of  gract,  as 
explained  by  his  venerable  fiither,  and  those  who  have  adopted  and  pur- 

*  See  his  admirable  work  on  Universal  Salvation,  intended  to  refute  the  reason- 
ing of  Dr.  Chauncy  on  that  subject ;  and  also  his  learned  dissertation  on  Liberty 
and  ffece^sity^  designed  to  explain  and  support  the  sentiments  of  his  father  on  the 
WUl,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  West  and  other  writers. 

t  His  indefati^blc  industry  in  literary  pursuits,  and  his  ac(]|uaintance  with  lan- 
guage, particularly  the  Hebrew,  appear  to  no  small  advantage  in  his  tract  pointing 
out  the  analogy  between  the  languajpre  of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians  and  the  He- 
brew. This  was  prepared  and  published  at  the  request  of  the  Connecticut  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

\  Not  only  with  the  learned  in  general,  in  his  own  country,  but  with  several  gen- 
tlemen beyond  the  Atlantic,  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  erudition,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  maintaining  a  Uteraiy  correspondence. 
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mied  a  flitnOar  mode  of  tlunkiog,  be  ccHndially  embraced,  aa  the  gteat  aid- 
clea  of  hia  fiith.*  These  aacred  peculiaritiea  of  the  goqiel,  moit  coni- 
monly  in  all  their  native  aimplicity,  constituted  the  theme  of  hia  pteachiag. 
And  we,  brethren,  we  who  have  00  often  been  fiivored  with  hia  bbon  of 
love,  are  witnesses  of  the  clearness  with  which  he  illustrated  and  enforced 
these  doctrines,  of  the  fteility  with  which  he  solved  difficulties  connected 
with  them,  and  of  his  fervent  zeal  to  advance  the  intereata  and  glory  of  his 
Master's  croas.  Thouj^  not  gifted  with  the  highest  powers  of  elocution, 
yet  his  presence  and  speech  were  such  aa  commanded  high  respect  and 
attention.  In  the  outward  expressions  of  christian  piety  and  mtniaterisl 
duty,  he  was  sober  but  animated,  aolemn  without  gloom,  regular  without 
oatentadon;  ^By  manifestatioo  of  the  truth,"  commending  himaelf  *to 
every  man's  conscience  "  in  the  mght  of  God.    Let  us,  once  mora, 

4  Mark  him  in  M»  mskneis  mid  deatk  His  end  waa  peace.  Whatever 
anxiety  he  discovered  with  respect  to  his  recovery,  in  the  first  stage  of  hii 
disease,  yet  from  the  time  it  assumed  a  dangeroua  aapect,  never  waa  then 
a  person  more  compo^  and  resigned*  Though  he  waa  generally,  it 
would!  aeem,  during  his  illness,  in  possession  of  his  mind ;  yet,  unhappSy 
for  m,  the  violence  of  his  disorder  was  such  as,  in  a  great  meaaura,  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  power  ef  utterance.*  Had  it  been  otherwiae  with  him, 
his  iamily  and  fHenda  would,  doubtless,  have  been  highly  edified  and 
deeply  impressed  by  what  they  would  have  ever  held  most  aacred — ^his  dy- 
ing coudael  and  last  observations  with  respect  to  the  realitiea  of  the  invi*- 
Ue  worid.  FVom  the  little,  however,  which  occasionally  dropped  from  Ui 
lipp  it  was  eaqr  to  coUect  the  leading  sut^ect  of  his  thoughts,  the  greil 
biu'den  of  his  soul — ^ETxairiTT — tbb  bloos  op  cbjeist — suniuaaioa  to  the 
wiu.  or  flOD.  Said  he,  a  few  claya  before  his  death,  ^  From  my  unea^f 
feelings  in  this  burning  fever,  during  the  last  night,  my  mind  has  been  led  to 
refiect  on  the  miseries  of  those  wretched  souls  who  are  doomed,  ibr  ever,  to 
devouring  fire  and  everlasting  burnings ;  ifl  feel  so  restless  under  this  mala- 
dy of  body,  what  must  be  their  sufferings !"  On  its  being  intimated  that  be, 
doubtless,  enjoyed  the  supports  of  that  religion  which  he  had  loved,  and 
which  he  had  long  professed ;  "  Yes,"  rejoined  he,  **  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  my  only  ground  of  hope."  At  another  time,  with  resignation  depicted 
in  bis  countenance,  and  with  a  voice  almost  lost  in  death,  he  said,  **  It  be- 
comes us  cheerfully  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God.  He  is  wise  and  gracious. 
He  orders  everything  for  the  best**  Lo!  brethren,  the  metapliysieian 
most  profound,  the  genius  most  acute,  the  scholar  most  accomplisbed, 
agrees  with  tlie  weakest  believer  in  making  the  blood  of  Jesus  his  only 
refuge !  Christians !  behold,  and  be  confinned !  Behold,  ye  infidels,  and 
be  abashed!     Cease  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  cross!   it  alone  affords 

*  The  points,  more  immediately  the  subject  of  tlie  explanation  intimated  above, 
are  the  following :  The  distinguishing  marks  of  experimental  religion ;  disin* 
terestcd  affection  ;  regeneration  ;  tlie  human  will ;  the  origin  of  moru  evil ;  vir- 
tue or  true  holiness ;  the  ultimate  end  of  creation  ;  the  character  of  the  unregene- 

Ste,  with  the  use  of  the  means,  and  the  exhortations  proper  to  be  addressed  to 
fem ;  the  atonement ;  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin.  Those  who  would  wish  to 
be  informed  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  these  points  have  been  explained, 
will  have  recourse  to  the  publications  of  President  Edwards,  senior  ;  of  Drs.  Hop- 
kins, of  Newport,  and  West,  of  Stockbridge ;  and  of  the  deceased. 

*  His  disorder  was  a  nervous  fever ;  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  brought 
his  useful  life  to  a  close  on  the  1st  of  August,  1801. 
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Bolid  consolation  in  the  hour  of  death.  It  revived  the  heart  and  supported 
tlie  spirit  of  this  departed  saint.  It  scattered  a  cheering  light  before  him, 
to  illumine  the  vale  of  death,  to  brighten  the  dismal  prospect,  to  direct  his 
steps  along  the  thorny  path,  and  finally  to  usher  his  immortal  spirit  into  the 
world  of  eternal  day. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  leading  circumstances  in  the  Yife 
and  character  of  this  perfect  and  upright  man — we  hasten, 

II.  To  consider  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  behold  and  mark  him. 

In  various  particulars,  this  might  be  shown.  To  mention  only  a  few, 
we  should, 

1.  Mark  him  with  fervent  gratitude  to  God,  It  is  at  once  the  dictate  of 
reason  and  revelation,  that  "  Every  good,  and  every  [Mjrfect  gift,  is  from 
alK)ve,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights."  From  this  source, 
all  tlie  endowments  and  attainments  of  man  proceed.  Is  he  possessed  of 
a  mind  clear  as  the  sun,  strong  and  penetrating  as  the  eagle's  eye  ?  The 
endowment  is  of  God.  It  is  the  "  Inspiration  of  the  Almighty,"  that  "  giv- 
eth  understanding."  Is  he  highly  distinguished  for  his  acquirements  in 
science  and  religion  ?  To  God  he  is  indebted  for  these  attainments.  Is 
he  eminently  useful  in  society,  and  does  he  rise  into  superior  greatness  of 
character  ?  We  must  acknowledge  the  divine  operation.  It  is  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  that  maketh  great  Under  these  impressions,  let  us,  with 
glowing  hearts,  bless  the  God  of  wisdom  and  grace,  for  raising  up  a  char- 
acter so  illustrious  as  our  departed  friend,  and  for  favoring  us  so  long  with 
his  talents,  his  labors,  his  prayers,  his  highly  useful  and  exemplary  life. 
Let  us, 

2.  Mark  him  as  an  example  for  our  imitation.  Religion  displayed  in  the 
holy  life,  and  triumphant  death  of  the  saint,  is  calculated  to  make  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  mind,  than  when  exhibited  merely  in  a  doctrinal  or  pre- 
ceptive manner.  To  the  energy  of  truth,  is  thus  added  the  shining  path, 
and  the  jjowerful  attractions  of  example,  to  guide  our  feet,  to  kindle  our 
ardor,  and  awaken  our  emulation.  With  reference,  doubtless,  to  its  excel* 
lence  in  these  respects,  we  are  commanded  to  ^  Go  forth  by  the  footsteps 
of  the  flock" — to  be  "  followers  of  them  who,  through  faith  and  patience, 
inherit  the  promises."  Under  these  sacred  sanctions,  let  us  direct  our  ad- 
miring views  toward  the  character  before  us  ;  let  us  behold  its  excellen- 
cies ;  let  us  mark  its  finished  traits ;  let  us  follow  the  distinguished  exam- 
ple of  piety,  and  every  virtue  which  it  presents.     I^et  us, 

3.  Mark  him  unth  serious  inquiry,  and  deep  consideration.  God  in  his 
adorable  providence,  is  taking  his  faithful  watchmen  from  off  the  walls  of 
our  Zion  ;  it  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  inquire,  whether  their  removal  may 
not  be  in  "  sore  displeasure"  to  us,  while  in  tender  mercy  to  them.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  an  awful  presage  of  approaching  judgments  from  the 
Almighty.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  "  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no 
man  Inyeth  it  to  heart ;  and  merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  consider- 
ing, that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come."  Under  such 
apprehensions,  let  us  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  present  bereavement 
— let  us  regard  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  consider  the  operation  of  his 
hands.     Let  us,  once  more, 

4.  Mark  this  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  humble  submission  to  the 
will  of  Heaven.     Jehovah  is  a  sovereign  on  his  throne.     **  He  doeth  accord- 
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ing  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  liim,  What  doest  thou  ?" 
Though  many  things,  in  his  procedure,  may  be  dark  and  mysterious  to  us; 
yet  we  know  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right  In  his  adorable 
wisdom  he  hath  removed  his  servant  from  this  vale  of  tears.  It  becoroei 
us,  therefore,  humbly  to  submit,  saying,  ^  It  is  the  Lord  ;  let  him  do  what 
seemeth  him  good." 

Thus  let  ud  all  behold  and  mark  this  perfect  and  upright  roan. 

Disconsolate  relatives !  You  need  not  be  exhorted  to  mark  him.  You 
will  ever  cherish  his  memory ;  ever  will  his  name  remain,  written  on  the 
tablet  of  your  hearts.  Alas !  your  wound  is  deep !  your  gnef  is  great ! 
We  tenderly  sympathize  with  you  !  We  give  you  our  tears !  The  best  of 
husbands  and  fathers  is  no  more !  Of  his  counsel,  his  prayers,  his  tender 
aflection,  his  paternal  care,  and  unwearied  diligence  for  your  good,  you 
stand  bereft ;  yet  sorrow  not,  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Blessed  be 
God  !  We  have  abundant  hope.  Yes,  dear  departed  shade  !  We  do  most 
assuredly  believe,  tliat  thou  art  in  heaven,  contemplating  with  extatic  joy, 
the  glories  of  thy  Savior  Jesus— '^mixing  thine  incense,  with  that  which 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  incessantly  burn  before  the  throne  of  God 
and  tlie  Lamb.**  Disconsolate  mourners !  Why  then  these  rising  sobs, 
these  flowing  tears  ?  He  whom  your  souls  loved  is  gone  to  his  heavenly 
father.  He  rests  from  his  labors — ^His  conflict  is  past — ^His  Tictory  ti 
complete.  And  were  his  immortal  spirit,  from  tlie  height  of  heaven,  now 
permitted  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  your  sorrows,  may  we  not  sup- 
pose, that  it  would  be  in  the  language  of  our  Lord,  "Weep  not  for  me,"  it 
is  infinitely  better  for  me  to  be  here  than  with  you,  in  a  world  of  sin  and 
sorrow  ;  therefore,  "Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves."  Be  resigned 
then  to  the  will  of  heaven.  Seek  for  grace,  to  say  with  holy  Job,  "  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  I^ord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  Ije  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Prepare  to  follow  the  dead.  Inibil)e  his  spirit.  Walk  in  his  steps. 
And  may  the  compuRsionate  Savior,  who  bedewed  the  grave  of  Lazarus 
with  his  tears,  support  you  under  your  affliction  !  May  he  grant  you  the 
satictitjed  use  of  it — that  it  may  yield  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness, 
you  being  duly  exercised  under  it.  May  the  widow's  God,  the  orphan^ 
shield,  have  you  iu  his  holy  keeping !  May  he  guide  you  with  his  counsel, 
and  afterward  receive  you  to  glory. 

Union  College  !  Seminar\^  of  learning  over  which  he  presided,  behold 
and  mark  this  perfect  and  upright  man  ! 

Patrons  of  the  Institution,  mark  him  !  We  sincerely  condole  with  you. 
W^e  feel  most  tenderly  for  this  infant  seminary.  During  the  short  periotl 
of  two  years,  twice  has  it  ])ewailed  the  loss  of  its  father  an«l  head.  A  little 
while  ago,  it  wept  for  the  removal  and  death  of  the  venerable  Smith,*  and 
now  it  renews  it  tears,  over  the  no  less  venerable  Edwards.  Patrons  of 
science !  gloomy  as  are  appearances,  be  not  discouraged.  Give  not  way 
to  despondency.  View  the  bright  as  well  as  the  dark  side  of  the  cloud. 
Amid  your  fears,  receive  it  as  a  token  for  good,  that  you  have  hitherto  l>een 

*  Rov.  John  Blair  Simth,  I).  I),  who,  aH^T  a  residence  of  about  three  years  in 
Schenectady,  resigned  lli(»  Presidency  of  the  College,  incompliance  with  the  soli- 
citHtions  of  an  aflecliomU*  con«rregation  in  Philadelphia,  which  had  previously  en- 
joyed his  iiiglily  esteemed  ministry. 
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enabled  to  obtain  men  of  such  distinguished  eminence,  to  give  celebrity  to 
the  rising  seminary.  Decline  not,  therefore,  in  your  zeaL  Remit  not  in 
your  eA'ertions.     Be  not  weary  in  well  doing. 

Faculty  of  the  College  !  We  give  you  also  the  tear  of  sympathy !  Ac- 
cept our  condolence.  The  spring,  which  directed  your  movements,  is  no 
more !  Your  excellent  counsellor,  your  wise  director,  your  head,  is  laid 
in  the  dust !  Thus,  your  hands  are  weakened,  your  spirits  depressed, 
your  burden  increased,  yoiu*  responsibility  enlarged.  On  you  alone,  at 
present,  devolves  the  more  immediate  management  of  the  institution.  We 
doubt  not  but  that  it  will  be  conducted  with  becoming  propriety — ^that  the 
mildness  and  strictness,  the  energy  and  decision,  which  have  distinguished 
the  faculty  in  time  past,  will  still  be  maintained.  May  the  God  of  wisdom 
direct  and  assist  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  arduous  and  important 
duties! 

Students  of  the  College !  Behold  and  mark  the  character  of  your  able 
instructor — your  dear  departed  father !  For  you  he  ever  cherished  all  the 
tender  sensibilities  of  the  parent  Your  best  interests  lay  near  his  heart 
For  you  he  studied — for  you  he  labored — for  you  he  prayed.  Your  im- 
provement, next  to  the  glory  of  his  God,  was  tlie  burden  of  his  tlioughts, 
the  object  of  his  exertions.  And  can  you  ever  forget  a  benefactor  thus 
endeared  ?  Though  dead,  let  him  ever  live  in  your  glowing  recollection. 
Let  his  virtues  be  written  on  your  hearts,  and  transcribed  in  your  lives. 
And  when  at  any  time  tempted  to  forsake  the  path  of  rectitude,  call  to 
mind  that  you  have  been  the  pupils  of  an  Edwards.  Let  not  his  spotless 
memory  and  deathless  fame  ever  be  sullied  by  any  unworthy  conduct  of 
yours.  ^  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through''  infidel  **  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit"  Mark  such  a  man,  and  have  no  fellowship  with  him.  Flee 
the  company  of  the  profane,  as  you  would  the  snares  of  death.  Turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  pleasure.  Listen  to  the  calls  of  mercy.  "Be  so- 
ber minded."  **  Search  the  scriptures."  Lnprove  the  means  of  grace. 
**  Remember  your  Creator,  in  the  days  of  your  youth."  Repair  to  tlie  Son 
of  God,  that  you  may  obtain  that  knowledge  which  is  eternal  life.  If  you 
be  wise  and  good,  you  cannot  live  too  long,  nor  die  too  soon.  God,  from 
his  throne,  is  addressing  you  by  the  voice  of  his  providence.  He  hath 
taken  your  father  from  you — and  a  brother  also,  in  the  pursuit  of  literature. 
A  promising  youth,  with  whom  you  but  the  other  day  conversed,  is  also 
numbered  with  the  dead.*  Alas !  the  stately  cedar  is  fallen,  while  the 
rising  germ  is  chilled  by  the  damp  of  death !  And  do  not  these  events, 
in  a  voice  loud  as  thunder,  inculcate  the  neglected,  but  very  important  ad- 
monition, **  Therefore  be  ye  also  ready  ?" 

To  conclude.  Ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  fathers,  men  and  brethren ! 
Let  us  mark  this  doleful  providence,  and  be  excited  to  diligent  preparation 
for  eternity — and  animated  with  more  fervent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  our  Sa- 
vior and  Master — knowing  that  our  time  is  short — that  our  opportunities 
of  service  shall  soon  be  over  and  gone.  Churches  of  Christ  in  this  city! 
It  becomes  you,  in  particular,  to  observe  the  signs  of  the  present  time.  It 
is  related,  that  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  voice  was  heard  from 
the  temple,  saying,  "  Let  us  depart  hence."     And  does  not  a  similar  voice 

*  Referring  to  a  student  in  the  senior  class,  who  died  of  a  similar  fever,  and  was 
interred  on  the  same  day  with  the  President  of  the  College. 
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fleom  lo  echo  from  the  l^mplea  tvf  the  I^rd  in  tliis  place  ?  We  hare  1 
eomtnitting'  to  tlie  tomb  a  faiUiliil  njinigter  of  Clirist,  Another  YeneriLb 
servant  of  the  rroes  i8|  hy  bodily  infirmity,  disqualitied  for  th^  present,  for 
nrtive  sen' ice.  A  third  is  gone  id  quest  of  health**  While  he  who  now 
addree^s  you  is  shortly  to  repair  to  a  church  far  distant  from  this  dty, 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  seem  as  tlumgh  the  Iratnp  of  the  go«fiel  were 
about  to  be  taken  dowii  in  iliit  place — ^ihe  ark  of  the  testimony  about  to  be 
removed  ?  *Under  these  alartJiing  syrnptoma,  can  you  fee!  careless  and  ua- 
bn pressed  ?  Awake,  we  beseech  you,  and  etir  up  yourselveB  to  take  hoM 
of  a  departinf^  God,  and  a  tte|mrtuig  glory  !  **  Did  the  citizeoi^  of  Tyi* 
lasten  tlieir  god  ApoUo  in  chains  of  gold,  when  they  apprehended  that  be 
intoude<l  to  forsake  and  leave  llietn  to  be  destroyed  by  tlieir  enemiei ;  mi 
iBEy  you  not  sanctify  the  conceit,  iiiperstidous  as  it  waf^,  by  leAminj;  from 
11  your  dutj'  under  pi'eeent  eircumetanc^a  ?**  "  Dolh  it  appear,  as  ihoufli 
the  hlesaed  Savior  were  about  to  leave  you  ?  And  ought  you  not,  m  it 
were,  to  hold  him  in  chaitia  of  lore  ?  Ought  you  not  to  east  around  hm 
the  arms  of  faith — to  weep  hi  hla  lioeom— and  to  use  a  better  example 
tiian  that  of  the  Tyrians,  constrain  liim  hy  your  fervent  supplieatioaA,  M 
did  the  diaciplee  at  Emmaue,  sayings  abide  with  us ;  for  it  is  towardi  even- 
ing, and  the  day  is  far  s|>ent  ?** 

*  Ae&rriag  to  the  pastors  of  the  Aefbrmed  Dutch  and  Episcopal  cb^irchefl, 
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